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Chapteb  XXIIL  Between  Eden  and  Exile 

ON  the  last  night  of  Eustace  Thorburn's  abode  in  his  uncle's  lodg- 
ings the  two  men  sat  even  longer  than  ordinary  talking,  the  elder 
watching  the  face  of  the  younger  with  more  than  usual  tenderness. 

"  I  daresay  the  future  seems  a  little  dark  to  you,  dear  lad,"  he 
began  softly,  after  they  had  talked  of  all  things  except  that  which 
was  nearest  to  the  hearts  of  both.  "  I  won't  try  to  comfort  you  with 
the  usual  philosophical  truisms  about  the  foolishness  of  youthful  fan- 
cies. I  won't  preach  the  vanitas  vanitatum  of  worn-out  middle  age  to 
hoping,  dreaming,  despairing  youth.  Keep  the  dream,  boy,  even  if 
there  is  a  bitter  flavour  of  despair  mingled  with  the  sweetness  of  it. 
Keep  the  dream.  Such  dreams  are  the  guardian  angels  of  youth,  the 
patron  saints  of  manhood.  I  have  my  patron  saint,  and  I  pray  to  her 
sometimes,  and  confess  my  sins  to  her,  and  receive  absolution,  and  am 
comforted.  To  my  eyes  Mademoiselle  de  Bergerac  would  most  likely  be 
only  a  pretty  young  person  with  blue  eyes — I  think  you  said  blue  eyes 
—and  a  white  muslin  frock.  But  if  she  seem  an  angel  to  you,  en- 
throne her  in  your  heart  of  hearts.  A  man  is  all  the  better  for  carry- 
ing an  angel  about  with  him,  even  if  it  be  only  an  angel  of  his  own 
making." 

And  then,  after  a  pause,  Daniel  went  on.  "About  your  future 
career  as  a  man  of  letters  I  think  you  need  have  no  misgiving.  Those 
little  verses  which  you  submitted  to  me  in  such  fear  and  trembling 
have  made  their  mark.  They  have  gone  straight  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  The  rising  generation  always  elects  its  own  poet.  The  students 
of  the  Quartier  Latin  knew  Alfred  de  Musset's  verses  by  heart,  and 
spouted  and  saug  them,  before  they  were  reprinted  from  the  magazine 
where  they  first  appeared.    M.  de  Lamartine  thought  very  small  things 
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C  I»£AB^S£Jk  TKUTT 

of  itit  Tvxcfis&s;  JIBS  K  BijjE  lium^c  tot  wobmSL  liiii^  of  Mansienr 
T.grjraig  rTiwyvf ;  fa- bus  i^  ^v^cic  of  Ibehis  be^ia,  die  public  has 
Ittf  &  VST  {€  £2K<H2r  is  cm  JntmrJia,  sid  las  bea  erer  indnlgenft 
K>  ^Bff-^''  mmaoL.  Xc;.  Fiiwganr,  I  !hvy  s^  fev  lor  joor  fiitme. 
Wbs  jci£  j»Tc  4>Trfr"mi^  ii  ssaZI  sot  be  Sor  ^  laoke  and  not  of 
Lfcci5cci.  Tea  nnai  ate  %  ^o^t^^  >t  •oBe  prec?  TiDi^  br  the  rirer, 
Bi  vTiie  jocr  bx^  <r  JvQet  pcnm  k  tqet  gn'i^m  iii|?el  direets ;  and 
if  jciir  hssn  ^  br^jisB,  sdjioc  ps  ix  izsoj^nr  boQk,80  mndi  the 
Icd^r.  T'lszr  bean  chi  be  pagVii^  xp  acia  h^  and  br;  and  in  the 
Z3£d  Trrr>*  iLf  pL&LK  libnp  a  bKk  vxh  m  rcBciiie  broken  heart  in  it. 
Brrca  i&«c  lo  Ircak  Lb  betn  cmce  a  jgc,  and  send  Mmraj  the 

^  I  riccjd  zkx  n»dbe  iqcc  wr  aiiiva*  k  Binm  fid.* 

"^  BecKsse  jk«  sre  net  BpcK.  He  fid  not  mde  ^on  his  aonows. 
T^a:  s  a  itk  sajiaf  of  Oiren  IhrefxkY.  *G«Bani  k  greater  than  man. 
Gecfas  d:«s  wbaa  it  mwau  azid  xajsxs  d^s  vixnt  jbl  can.'  I  quote  from 
zEkSQoej.  Bttt&s  to  scsBi» — s&e  :«I  £re;  the  sqsemanml  fixoe 
tba:  k  sirsi  lo  a  man  oo  ise.  bc2  sdidaBL  pjnt  to  him  to  gorem. 
Bttoq  to  ibe  Ajax  of  pcctsL — afcieJ»  Ans^i^  raring  fike  a  boll 
m  he  m%htT  pain, — wmd  a  deaaKodl* 

After  thk  there  cnme  a  kmg  and  animated  £»Nne  nponBjron 
azkd  hk  nceeiNrs.  Of  afi  thinss  Ekow  kmd  lest  to  talk  of  poetiy 
and  poets,  from  Hoaaer  to  Tennrsce.  Whu  mntaiL  creature  does  not 
li^  to  talk'' shop*?  And  thai  vha  the  tvo  men  had  vearied  thon- 
aelTPee  with  the  pfeamnt  exoteraeii  of  debate^  there  vas  a  sikaoe  of 
aome  minmffi,  which  vas  bcvksi  abnpthr  bf  Bankl  Majlkid. 

^  I  made  a  diacoTerr  the  other  daj '  £nanK»^  he  aid.  **  I  have 
had  half  a  mind  to  teH  Ton  nothing  aiwat  it;  ttit  pfT^*^»g  it  is  a 
veD  Ton  afaonU  be  toUL** ' 

**  What  kind  of  diaooTciT,  nncie  DanT 

«A  diacoTciT  abont— veO-^abont  the  author  of  i>im.'* 

«*What?    HareTonfoondont  vboheisr 

*^Si^^  replied  Daniel  Ten*  gni^j:  **  I  am  no  wiser  a  to  his  name 
and  oatos ;  bat  I  hsTe  foond  out  that  he  wi^  a  riHain.  and  is  a  TiUain 
ttiU  if  he  lires,  I  dareaj;  for  I  dont  think  ao  bae  a  wretch  a  that 
wonld  be  likeh-  to  mend  with  age.  I  d^xtbc  if  it  will  eiw  be  any  good 
to  yon  to  know  mwe  of  joor  lather  than  Tv>n  knew  when  tout  poor 
mother  died;  but  toq  hare  wished  to  be  woer.  and  I  hare  hnmoored 
your  wish.    Do  yon  re&Kmber  what  I  said  to  yv^*  after  I  read  Dim  r 

•*  I  ronember  eTenr  wwd.*^ 

•*I  told  you  then  that  the  author  of  that  Uvk  must  hare  been  the 
kind  of  man  to  frigcinate  such  a  ^  a  tvhut  mother.  I  hare  met  with 
another  book  written  by  the  same  uuuk  and  hare  read  it  a  carefully  a 
Ireadthefint.    Eustace,  1  belieTe  that  man  wa  jvxir  fcther." 

**  You— yon  beKere  that  r 

''Tea,"  retnnad  Daniel  anittl^.    *" There  is  a  picture  of  your 
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mother's  girlhood  in  the  book  I  haye  been  reading,  a  likeness  too 
olo0e  to  be  accidentaL" 

*^Let  me  see  it^  nncle  Dan!  let  me  see  that  book!  Let  me  only 
assitre  myself  that  the  man  who  wrote  it  was — " 

"  What  would  yon  do  if  you  were  sure  of  that  ?** 

**  I  would  find  him — or  his  graye." 

The  young  man  had  risen,  and  stood  before  his  kinsman  breathless, 
eager,  ittAj  to  confront  the  uniyerse  in  his  passionate  desire  to  ayenge 
the  wrongs  of  the  dead.  Standing  thus,  he  looked  like  a  sculptor's  ideal 
image  of  righteous  anger. 

Daniel  Mayfield  looked  up  at  him  with  a  sad  smile. 

••  And  then,"  he  said ;  "  and  then— what  then  ?  If  you  find  a  grave, 
will  you  trample  or  spit  upon  it  ?  Sorely  it  would  be  but  a  sorry  yen- 
geanoe  to  insult  the  dead.  And  if  you  find  this  man  in  the  flesh,  what 
will  you  do  to  him  ?  Your  fece  tells  me  you  would  like  to  kill  him. 
You  look  like  Orestes  newly  come  from  the  temple  of  the  Eumenides, 
charged  with  his  dreadful  duty.  But  Orestes  did  not  seem  any  the 
happier  for  having  killed  his  mother.  The  primitive  instinct  must 
always  be — kill ;  the  thirst  for  blood.  It  is  only  human  nature  to 
want  to  kill  the  man  who  has  offended  you,  and  the  modem  horse- 
whipping is  a  feeble  substitute  for  the  exploded  duel.  But  then  Chris- 
tianity comes  in  with  its  law  of  suflFerance  and  submission.  No,  dear 
lad,  I  cannot  believe  that  any  good  could  come  of  a  meeting  between 
you  and  your  father,  unless — '* 

"  Unless  what,  uncle  Dan?"  asked  Eustace,  when  the  other  paused. 

"  Unless,  by  his  aflfection  for  you,  he  could  atone  for  his  desertion 
of  your  mother.** 

"  Atone  for  that  .^'  cried  the  young  man.  "  Do  you  think  any  favours 
that  man  could  bestow  on  me  would  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  her 
wrongs  ?  Do  you  think  I  could  be  so  mean  as  to  sell  my  heritage  of 
vengeance  for  some  mess  of  pottage  in  the  shape  of  worldly  advantage? 
Xo,  uncle  Dan;  she  is  dead,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  atonement. 
It  is  too  late — too  late.  While  she  lived  the  was  ready  to  forgive; 
nature  made  her  to  love  and  pardon.  If  he  had  come  then,  and  she 
had  forgiven,  I  could  have  forgiven  for  her — with  her.  But  she  is 
gone.  That  man  permitted  her  to  die  alone ;  and  if  I  could  forgive 
him  the  wrongs  that  blighted  her  life,  I  could  not  forgive  him  that  last 
wrong — her  lonely  deathbed.  And  do  you  think  he  cares  for  my  love 
or  my  forgiveness  ?  The  man  who  could  leave  my  mother  to  her  lonely 
fate  for  twenty  years  is  not  likely  to  be  suddenly  possessed  with  affec- 
tion for  her  son." 

"  The  day  may  come  when  you  will  be  a  son  whom  any  father  would 
be  proud  to  claim." 

•*  Let  him  claim  me  in  that  day,  if  he  dare,"  answered  Eustace  with 
kindling  eyes.  "  I  belong  to  the  dead. — And  now,  uncle  Dan,  tell  me 
what  tlds  book  is,  and  how  you  came  by  it." 
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"  That  part  of  tho  busmess  is  commonplace  enougb*  I  told  you 
I  knew  a  handy  scrub  of  a  man  good  at  picking  np  any  out-of-the-way 
book  I  may  happen  to  want.  I  commissioned  this  man  to  liunt  the 
gecond-hand  booksellers  for  a  copy  of  Dhn — Btrango  that  neither  you 
nor  I  ever  speculated  on  the  author  of  I>ion  having  written  other  books* 
Mj  man  hunted  without  result  as  regards  Dion ;  but  one  morning  he 
came  to  me  with  a  couple  of  thin  Tolumes,  bound  in  gray  paper-coTered 
boards,  and  looking  very  dingy  in  comparison  with  the  gaudy  cloth 
and  gilt  lettering  that  obtains  nowadays.  He  had  hunted  in  vain  for 
Dion,  he  informed  me;  but  in  the  course  of  his  search  he  had  come 
across  this  other  book  by  the  author  of  Dion.  The  book  is  yonder,  in 
thut  parcel— No,*'  cried  Dimiel,  pushing  the  young  man  gently  aside ; 
"  you  shall  not  look  at  the  book  while  you  are  with  me.  That  is  a  sub^i 
ject  I  do  not  care  to  talk  about.  CaiTy  the  parcel  down  to  Greenlands 
with  you,  and  read  the  book  quietly — at  night,  in  your  own  roam.  Yoa, 
will  know  little  more  of  your  father  after  you  liave  read  it  thiin  yon 
know  now.  The  book  is  a  study  in  morbid  anatomy;  it  is  the  reve- 
lation of  an  utterly  selfish  nature,  and  the  writer  is  an  unconBcious 
moralist,     Yanitas  vanitatum  is  the  unwritten  refrain  of  his  song." 

"  Was  the  book  a  euecess,  like  Dion  **' 

"  It  was  not,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  literary 
journals  for  the  year  in  which  this  second  book  was  published.  In 
some  it  is  passed  over  with  a  few  cold  words  of  approval,  in  others 
unnoticed ;  in  one  it  forms  the  subject  of  what  French  critics  call  a 
sangJant  arfide.  The  book  wants  all  that  is  best  in  Dion — the  fresh- 
ness, the  youth,  the  young  romance  that  plays  at  bo-peep  beliind  a 
mask  of  world-wcarincBfi.  There  is  an  interval  of  ten  years  between 
the  two  books.  In  the  second  the  writer  is  really  bl/tsL  He  is  tea 
times  more  egotistical,  more  contemptuous  and  Buspicious  of  his  fellow- 
men — more  everything  that  is  had.  lie  has  ceased  to  enjoy  anytliing 
in  life.  He  has  no  enjoyment  even  in  his  writings  indeed,  he  writes 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  knows  he  will  only  be  read  by  inferior  crea- 
tures, and  one  expects  him  at  evezj  raonient  to  throw  down  the  pen* 
One  cannot  read  the  book  without  yawning,  for  one  feels  that  the 
man  yawned  while  he  was  writing  it." 

"And  in  this  cold  epitome  of  his  seliish  life  he  writes  of  my 
mother  ?" 

«  Yes," 

**And  throughout  the  book  you  believe  it  is  of  himself  he  writes?" 

"Of  that  I  am  certain,  A  man  has  a  tone  in  writing  of  himself 
that  he  never  has  when  his  sabject  is  only  some  figment  of  the  brain. 
There  is  a  passion,  an  acrimony,  in  genuine  autobiography  not  to  be 
mistaken.  I  do  not  say  that  this  book  is  a  plain  narration  of  facts. 
There  is  no  doubt  considerable  dressing-up  and  disguising  of  events ; 
but  the  undercurrent  of  reality  is  obvious  to  the  least  experienced 
reader.    There  is  one  point  that  puzzles — I  must  own  perplexes — me 
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Itjiouimmam,    R  wis  periiapi  a  mklakw  ddioacj  1^^ 
mt^Utimp&ctjmt  motlm^s  aOfiiioe  about  all  things  rda&ig  to  that 
M  «Miu   If  I  had  Amad  tfaia  book  dnxiiig  her  UtMmB,  I  dKmld 
ten  boaohed  Om  painfiil  nii^jeot^  and  oonqpeDed  her  to  tell  me  alL" 

^Biitifl^^iphyrBitttaoeadtodwithbrQathleiBeager^  '^What 
kdjontokammimthan  thoae  kttos  tdl  Q»--tl)at  he  was  a  Tillaia 
ittmithipstoroonacaenoe^andthatiheifasj^^  and  giiildeai^  and 
bvBd  Um  cbIj  too  deaily  r 

**!I3Mfe  aie  paaiagoa  in  that  book  wbibh  have  made  me  think  that 
tteidationa  between  tfaia  man  and  mj  aiater  were  aomething  mon 
On  we  haro  beliefed.'' 

«^Yoii  think  that  he  married  my  mottier?^ 

**IamdiqpoaedtotibiiikiiOr  Bat  the  niaRiage--4f  it  took  place--- 
oodd  haidl^  bm  been  an  oidmazy  maniage*  Hia  alloflionB  to  it  axe 
?a7nkgiie;  bat  it  aeema  aa  ii^  lAatever  the  oeranonial  waii^  ita  I^^al 
JBIwrtanee  was  011I7  known  to  this  man  himadt" 

*<1%  do  70a  think  thiaP* 

"Krom  certain  flmt  hinta  here  and  there,  '  If  die  only  knew  her 
I^lhddjDpoiime^'hewiiteai  'if  die  were  a  woman  of  the  world  and 
hew  her  power.'  There  k  some  hidden  meaning  in  theie  half  sent- 
wees  I  know  not  what  In  a  record  of  mixed  reality  and  fiction, 
irtio  ie  to  aay  where  reality  enda  and  fiction  begins?  Bat  yoa  wiU  read 
the  book,  and  then  judge  for  yoorself.'' 

Eustace  Thorbnm  went  back  to  Greenlands,  depressed,  but  not 
utterly  disheartened.  He  knew  that  his  uncle  had  urged  upon  him 
the  only  honourable  course  open  to  him  in  his  relations  with  M.  de 
Bergerac.  It  would  haye  been  sweet  to  him  to  live  on  for  ever  in 
that  friendly  companionship  with  the  bright  and  gentle  creature  who 
had  welcomed  him  to  her  home  with  such  simple  kindness.  And  now 
reflection  had  convinced  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  resign  the  dear 
privil^e  of  this  innocent  companionship,  he  felt  more  keenly  than  he 
had  felt  hitherto  all  the  sweetness  of  his  life  at  Oreenlands,  and  the 
dreariness  of  any  life  that  could  come  after  it.  His  ambition  would 
be  left  to  him ;  that  wonderful,  radiant  high-road  which  every  young 
man  believes  in — ^the  via  sacra  that  leads  straight  across  the  untrodden 
wildemess  of  the  future  to  the  Temple  of  Fame — would  still  await  the 
coming  of  his  eager  feet.  But  even  that  sacred  road  would  seem  dreary 
and  desolate  if  the  pole-star  of  hope  were  darkened ;  or  in  plainer 
words,  it  must  seem  to  him  but  a  poor  thing  to  make  his  mark  in  the 
world  of  letters,  if  he  was  not  to  be  blest  with  Helen  de  Bergerac's 
love. 

He  returned  to  Greenlands  by  the  same  pathway  which  he  had 
trodden  jost  one  year  before,  when  he  went  a  stranger  to  M.  de  Ber- 
gerac's house.  Ah,  how  unutterably  beautiful  the  Berkshire  landscape 
seemed  to  him  in  its  ripe,  rich  midsummer  loveliness  I   High  tangled 
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hedge,  ivinding  lane,  distant  hill,  and  woodland,  shone  before  him  likej 
a  picture  too  divine  for  earths 

"  And  I  am  to  leave  all  thiRj  and  to  leave  her !"  he  thought.     "  II 
am  to  be  self-banished  from  a  home  that  Horace  might  have  loved,J 

ad  from  the  tranquil  life  which  is  a  poet's  best  education.    If  sach  i 
'sacrifice  as  this  is  duty,  it  is  very  hard*" 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  this  young  man  found  himself  befor 
the  altar  on  which  he  was  to  sacrifice  his  happiness.  In  the  eiiatenisol 
of  every  man  there  comes  the  hour  in  which  he  must  needs  sacrifice  j 
his  firstborn,  or  live  inglorious  with  the  remorseful  consciousneBs  that 
he  has  shrunk  from  the  performance  of  a  doty.  The  altar  is  there,| 
and  Isaac,  and  the  knife  is  given  to  him.  Heaven  help  him  if  hia] 
courage  fail  the  weak  wretch  in  that  awful  moment,  and  he  refuse  taj 
complete  the  propitiatory  sacrifice ! 

Eustace  Thorbum  approached   his  altar  resolute,  but  very  BOff- 
rowful ;  and  the  voice  of  the  tempter  pleaded  with  the  casuistry  of  i 
Escobar 

**  Why  not  stop  at  least  till  the  hook  is  finished  ?*'  said  the  tempter, 
**  You  will  be  doing  your  kind  employer  a  disservice  by  depriving  himJ 
of  your  labour.     Your  mighty  secret  can  do  no  harm  so  long  as  it  ia  J 
securely  locked  in  your  own  breast ;  and  are  you  so  weak  a  fool  thalj 
you  must  needs  betray  yourself  ?** 

And  hereupon  the  stern  voice  of  Duty  came  to  tlie  reeoud. 
L  "  What  warranty  can  you  give  for  the  preservation  of  your  secret  T'l 
■Baked  the  cold  calm  matron,  **  A  word,  a  look,  from  that  foolish  chit  j 
Pffademoiselle  de  Bergerac^  and  the  story  would  be  told.  As  for  the 
^^at  book,  which  is  no  doubt  predoomed  to  be  the  ruin  of  some  too*i 
confiding  publisher,  you  may  give  M.  de  Bergcrac  almost  as  much] 
aasistance  in  London  as  you  can  give  him  in  Berkshire/' 

Eustace  heard  voices  and  gay  laughter  in  the  garden  as  he  drew 
near  the  gate  in  the  holly-hedge,  and  amongst  other  voices  the  low  \ 
gentlemanlike  tones  of  Harold  Jertiingham.     Hephaestus  bade  a  noisy 
welcome  as  the  young  man  opened  the  gate*    M.  do  Bergerac  and 
Mr,  Jerningham  were  sitting  by  a  tea-table  under  the  chefitnut-treeB» , 
deep  in  a  learned  dispute  upon  the  histoiy  of  Islamisra ;  while  Helen  j 
busied  herself  with  the  cups  and  saucers,  and  looked  up  every  now  and 
then  to  join  in  the  argument  or  to  laugh  at  the  acrimony  of  the  dis-  . 
putantfi. 

"  So  Mr,  Jerningham  has  not  left  Berkshire,  although  he  talked  I 
of  starting  for  a  yachting  expedition  to  Norway  last  week/'  thought 
Eustace,  not  too  well  pleased  to  see  the  master  of  Greenlands  so  com- 
pletely at  home  in  that  dear  abode  which  he  was  himself  so  soon  to  \ 
leave. 

Helen  started  up  from  the  tea-table  with  a  little  exclamation  of 
delight  as  the  returning  traveller  came  across  the  lawn.  She  blushed 
m  fthe  welcomed  him ;  but  blushes  at  eighteen  mean  very  little.    Mr. 
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Jermngham  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  and  watched  the 
jonng  lady  with  attentive  eyes  as  she  slicwk  hands  with  her  father's 
ficcretary,  . 

•We  are  so  pleased  to  gee  you  back  again,  ^Ir.  Thorbum,"  she  I 
Mid.     "  We  hare  missed  yon  bo  ranch — haven't  we,  pa[>a?" 

**Ye8,  my  dear,  1  have  been  very  much  at  a  loss  for  my  kind 
anbtaDt^**  answered  M*  de  Ber^erac.    '*  Wonld  you  imagine  it  pes* 
Able^  Tliorbnm,  that  any  man  can  pretend  to  doabt  the  original  genius  ■ 
iilid  creative  power  of  Mahomet  ?"  \ 

A  ipon  M.  do  Bergerac  entered  upon  a  long  di8<]niaition  on 

Uie  fcix  J ..:  M'di  was  dearest  to  his  heart,  and  Eustace  had  to  listen  in 
referential  silence,  while  he  was  languishing  to  tell  Helen  about  the 
link  comniisftions  he  had  executed  for  her  in  town,  or  to  inquire  into 

Kitjalth  of  her  song-birds,  or  the  economy  of  the  poultry-yard  to 
I  she  devoted  so  much  care.  He  wanted  some  excuse  for  looking 
r  sweet  face  and  hearing  her  beloved  voice,  and  all  the  poetry 
>haxninedanism  seemed  dull  and  prosaic  for  him  when  compared 
the  magical  charm  of  the  commonest  observation  this  young  lady  J 
niter.  It  is  given  to  youth  and  beauty  to  drop  pearls  and  i 
diamotids  from  her  lips  unconsciously — pearls  and  diamonds  invisible 
to  coDUDOU  eyes,  it  is  true,  but  the  most  precious  of  all  gems  for 
tboi  ooe  peTBon  to  whom  the  speaker  seems  at  once  an  angel  and  a 
goddem* 

For  that  one  evening  Eustace  Thorbum  permitted  himself  to  be 
nnntterably  happy.  So  magical  a  light  is  the  glamour  which  true  love 
sheds  on  the  scene  it  shines  upon,  that  tlie  lover*8  eye  is  blinded  for 
the  moment  to  all  that  lies  beyond  the  scene  thus  glorified.  The 
future  Bcaroely  existed  for  the  mind  of  Eustace  Thorbum  that  happy 
midsummer  evening.  He  lived  in  the  present ;  and  this  quaint  old 
gvdeo,  these  chestnut-trees,  this  white-robed  maiden  seated  under  their 
',  dim  and  ghostlike  in  the  twilight,  constituted  the  world.  The 
amopy  of  heaven  and  the  young  moon  and  all  the  stars,  the 
raBnriiig  river,  and  shadowy  woods  and  distant  hills,  had  been 
iHjMiiiJ  for  those  two.  She  was  Eve,  and  he  was  Adam,  and  this 
vat  PanMiiae.  The  tones  of  the  two  sages  disputing  about  the  Sheeahs 
and  tl>e  Soozmeea  might  have  been  the  murmurings  of  the  west  wind 
Ibr  waj  oooaciofifineBs  that  Eustace  bad  of  their  neighbourhood  when 
ODoa  be  waa  released  fn»m  the  duty  of  listening  to  M.  de  Bergerac^  and 
hsa  to  oonrerBe  with  Helen. 

And  yci  in  the  breast  of  one  of  these  sages  there  beat  a  heai-t  from 
vliich  the  pains  and  passions  of  youth  had  not  yet  been  banished, — a 
laari  Ihat  ached  with  a  keen  anguish  as  its  owner  watched  those  two 
BpDiB  eealed  in  the  shadow  of  the  chestnut-tree.  Mr.  Jemingham  had 
lived  hi  Bociety,  and  had  learned  the  difficult  art  of  conducting  one 
tfgmiml  with  skill  and  judgment  while  another  argument  ^jjaa  \ira\^ 
iQiQttjr  debated  in  bis  hmrt.  He  talked  about  Islamism,  and  iii\i^X»A^ 
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for  his  own  convictions,  and  missed  no  chance  of  putting  his  opponent 
in  the  wrong ;  and  yet  all  the  time  that  silent  inner  monitor  was  de- 
bating that  other  question. 

"  If  I  had  been  as  free  as  this  yonng  man,  could  I  have  won  that 
girl,  with  him  for  my  rival  ?"  he  asked  himself.  "  What  gift  has  he 
that  I  do  not  possess  except  youth?  And  is  there  really  a  charm  in 
youth  more  divine  than  any  grace  of  mind  or  polish  of  manner  that 
belongs  to  a  riper  age?  Is  it  only  a  physical  charm — the  charm  of  a 
smoother  cheek  or  brighter  eyes, — or  is  it  an  indefinable  freshness  of 
mind  and  heart  that  constitutes  the  superiority?  I  do  not  think  Helen 
dc  Bergerac  the  kind  of  woman  to  like  a  man  less  because  there  are  a 
few  lines  across  his  forehead  and  a  few  silver  threads  in  his  hair ;  but 
I  know  that  there  is  a  sympathy  between  her  and  this  yonng  man  that 
docs  not  exist  between  her  and  me.  And  yet  I  doubt  if  any  ambitious 
lad  of  fire-and-twenty  can  love  as  devotedly  as  a  man  of  my  age.  It 
is  only  when  we  have  proved  the  hoUowness  of  everything  else  in  life 
that  we  arc  free  to  surrender  ourselves  entirely  to  the  woman  we  love." 

Again  and  again  during  the  six  months  of  his  lingering  at  Green* 
lands,  Mr.  Jerningham  had  told  himself  that  his  case  would  have  been 
utterly  hojn^loss,  even  if  ho  had  been  free  to  woo  his  old  friend's 
daudiUT.  And  vet  he  pined  for  his  freetlom :  and  there  were  times 
when  lie  folt  somewhat  unkindly  disjvsed  towards  the  harmless  lady 
at  HaRipton. 

'•What  are  wo  to  each  other  but  an  incumbrance?"  he  asked  him- 
self. '•  If  <ho  liad  Kvn  more  guilty,  we  might  be  free,  she  to  marry 
IVsmond,  aiid  I — " 

And  thon  Mr.  Jerningham  rofieotod  upon  the  Continental  manner  of 
rcarrjiair  ar.d  dviui:  in  marria^o.  If  ho  had  been  at  liberty  to  ask  for 
Helenas  hLkiid,  wha:  moiv  likely  than  that  the  prioeless  boon  would  have 
Uvn  i:ru:iu\l  by  tho  friend  who  lovo\:  him  and  b^Iierod  in  him  ?  Theo- 
dorv  do  Bcrj^^nij  was  o:  a'.l  :uea  :ho  nios;  likely  to  besiow  his  daugh- 
ter on  a  !.ii>liir.vl  o:''.r.:.i:::re  ap::  >:no\'  ho  himself  had  married  a  woman 
twoiv.y  Years  h:s  <o:v..'r.  ;ii:d  had  :';::n.l  yorroo:  harricoss  in  that  tinion. 

Mr.  J-.':n:v^-.a:n  :\e:v.ie\i  h::u<;.".:  '.*os:  '?\-::h  this  fair  young  wife,  and 
viocurw;  lo  i.iiv.so'f  ;ho  oaliu  and  V!anioltfS;>  txissonoe  which  he  might 
have  \\l  wi;!'  so  s^oo:  a  oon:ya:v..':\  O.  wha:  a  :ran«q;iil  haven  would 
:his  :'.a\o  Vvv:\  alter  v^j  s:orn'.<  :'a:  ho  had  lemrced.  the  lightnings  he 
. .  aOfc  . .', >  *. ,  ».\'.  a:\;  o. ,  .'^  jo  . 

"v\',!  .— 's  vv".  d;  v.'c  ^h:.  or  -^^s  nor  .^fa  hrani-.Ie-bcsh  gather 
ihov  iirujvs^'  s.i:.l  -.iv  P'.^-no  Tcvio-'or.  Mr.  J •:rnin;j:Cwin:  remembered 
'.ha:  sv^ *.o V  n  s^- v. , .■  :\v.  Vv o- v  .i r\'  av.to  y :>:oo yes  : z  zi  .\y  Wri:  :ha:  a  man 
oanv..,-.  yi:.  .*u.  o:"-  s  v.'o-"».rN.  ..vif^h  "v  n^.r.  ".u'o  .-lizi^v-.^  by  aquarter 
o:a  ^\-is:— \  •.:  ^  *-o.'.  ■••.  n-\--i  >c  A\i<<d  ..-  -\s:voc  ,>o  :rvec  chey  teart:h. 

•*  I  suy;vso  I  .Md  -'^  x'\r  ^v  oi" '.«.- "'a-':  \i;  ri-^'sjs  i:  seme  moment 
of  ".Tiv  '*x\  .eul  a:'v  .,v.  :  /"  -o  >av.  ..•  •  :i:>o;".  "  ?eK:2j  i5  a  bitter 
AAt'i^^jiin-jiai,  ji\;  >a^  ito  v;  ^  ou  .x  '.la^alo^^  jf  hor  A:i:ciarsw~ 
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Chapter  XXIV. 

"  L'OISEAU  FUIT  COMME  LE  BONHEUR." 

Eustace  reframed  from  opening  the  parcel  given  to  him  by  his 
nnde  until  he  found  himself  in  his  own  room,  in  the  solemn  quiet  of  a 
rural  midnight.  Then,  and  then  only,  did  he  feel  himself  at  liberty  to 
alter  upon  a  task  which  had  a  certain  sanctity.  It  was  but  a  mixed 
leoord  of  truth  and  fiction,  this  book  which  his  guilty  father  had  given 
to  the  world ;  but  some  part  of  his  mother's  life  was  interwoven  with 
those  pages,  her  brief  dream  of  happiness  was  shut,  as  it  were,  between 
the  leaves  of  the  volume,  like  flowers  that  have  once  been  bright  with 
oolour  and  rich  with  perfame,  and  which  one  finds  pale  and  scentless 
in  a  long-unopened  book. 

The  book  was  called  "  TJie  Disappointments  of  Dion:  a  Sequel  to 
Diofiy  a  Confession.  By  the  same  Author."  This  preservation  in  the 
second  book  of  the  name  that  had  figured  in  the  first  seemed  to  indi- 
cate the  autobiographical  nature  of  both  works.  The  hero  of  the  Dis- 
appointments was  the  same  being  as  the  hero  of  the  Confession — the 
same  being,  hardened  and  degraded  by  ten  years  of  selfishness  and  dis- 
sipation. The  Dion  of  the  Confession  had  the  affectation  of  cynicism, 
the  tone  of  an  Alcibiades  who  apes  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes.  The 
Dion  of  the  Disappointments  was  really  cynical,  and  attempted  to  dis- 
guise his  cynicism  under  an  affectation  of  bonhamie. 

Eustace  sat  till  late  into  the  night  reading — ^with  unspeakable  pain, 
with  sorrow,  anger,  sympathy,  mixed  in  his  mind  as  he  read.  Yes,  this 
book  had  been  written  by  his  father — there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that. 
The  first  volume  contained  his  mother's  story.  It  fitted  into  the  record 
of  the  letters,  and  to  the  story  told  by  Mrs.  Willows.  Idealised  and 
poetised  by  the  fancy  of  the  hero,  he  read  the  history  of  a  girl's  day- 
dream, and  recognised  in  this  poetised  heroine  the  woman  whose  pen- 
sive face  had  been  wont  to  brighten  when  it  looked  upon  his.  The  story 
of  a  young  student's  passion  for  a  tradesman's  daughter  was  told  with  a 
certain  grace  and  poetry.  It  is  but  an  old  story  at  best.  It  is  always 
more  or  less  the  legend  of  Faust  and  Gretchen,  and  it  needs  a  Goethe  to 
elevate  so  simple  a  fable  from  the  commonplace  to  the  sublime. 

The  author  of  Dion  described  his  Gretchen  very  prettily.  It  was  a 
portrait  by  Greuse,  with  an  occasional  touch  of  Baffaelle. 

To  the  study  of  this  book  Eustace  Thorbum  applied  himself  with 
intense  earnestness  of  thought  and  purpose.  The  Sibylline  volumes 
vere  not  more  precious  to  the  sage  who  purchased  them  so  dearly  than 
was  this  egotistical  composition  to  the  man  who  had  found  a  leaf  from 
his  mother's  life  in  the  heart  of  the  book. 

How  much  written  here  was  the  plain  unvarnished  truth?  how 
much  the  mere  exercise  of  a  romantic  fancy  ?  That  was  the  question 
upon  which  depended  the  whole  value  of  the  volumes. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  would  seem  scarcely  likely  that  any  man  v^ovAdi 
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pobUfih  to  the  world  the  story  of  bis  own  transgreseton,  or  anatomise  j 
his  own  heart  for  the  pleasure  of  a  novel-readiiig  pablic.  On  the  otheri 
hand,  there  was  the  fact  that  men  hare,  in  a  perverted  spirit  of  vairity, I 
given  to  the  press  revelations  of  viler  gins  and  more  deliberate  ba8d-| 
11688  than  any  transgression  confessed  by  the  anthor  of  Dion,  Eustacil 
remembered  the  Confessions  of  Jean  Jacqnee  Koasflean ;  and  he  toM 
himself  that  there  is  no  crime  which  the  profoundly  egotistical  man  do 
not  think  interesting  when  the  criminal  \%  himself.  But  the  strcmg 
evidence  in  support  of  the  idea  that  this  Disappmnhnents  qf  Dim^ 
throngbont  a  narration  of  real  events  lay  in  the  fact  that  those 
which  described  the  author's  courtship  of  a  tradegman*s  daughter  forme 
an  exact  transcript  of  his  mother's  story  as  Eustace  had  learned  it.  Thij 
quiet  Bca-coaet  town,  gayer  in  those  days  than  now ;  the  bookseller^ 
shop ;  the  stretch  of  yellow  sand  beyond  the  rocks ;  the  dull  comn 
place  companion  of  the  author's  "divine  C. ;"  the  time  of  year;  the  i 
terval  that  elapsed  between  the  brief  courtship  and  the  elopement^ — a 
corresponded  exactly  with  the  data  of  that  sad  history  whose  ever 
detail  was  written  upon  Eustace  Thorbum's  heart. 

Thronghout  tlie  book,  places  and  persons  were  indicated  only  by  i 
tials;  and  this  alone  imparted  somewhat  ofan  obsolete  and  Minerva-^ 
appearance  to  the  volumes.  This  circumstance  also  gave  farther  gron 
for  the  idea  that  there  was  in  this  book  very  little  of  absolute  inventio 

EuBtace  read  the  two  slender  volumes  from  beginning  to  end  at 
Bitting*     He  began  to  read  before  midnight.    The  broad  summer  su 
light  shone  uix)n  him,  and  the  birds  were  singing  loud  in  the  Berkshif 
woodland,  when  he  closed  the  gecond  volume.    For  him  every  page 
an  all-absorbing  interest.  The  reading  of  this  book  was  like  theantop 
of  his  father's  mind  and  heart ;  and  there  was  something  of  the  snr- 
geon's  Bcientific  Bcrutiny  in  the  deliberate  care  with  which  he  read. 

If  there  were  any  good  to  be  found  ia  this  book,  he  was  prepared  ta 
set  that  good  as  a,]^r-contra  in  the  dread  account  of  debtor  and  creditor 
which  he  had  kept  against  his  unknown  father.  But  he  wanted  to 
fathom  the  depths  of  evil  in  the  mind  of  that  nameless  enemy.  He 
wanted  to  ascertain  the  uttermost  wrong  this  man  had  done  him  in  the 
person  of  that  dearer  part  of  himself,  his  dead  mother. 

He  read  the  book  steadily  throujrh,  pausing  only  to  mark  the 
passages  which  seemed  to  tell  Celia 'Mayfield's  story,  and  all  piuBsagos 
w^hich  borc»  however  indirectly,  upon  that  story. 

It  was  hulf-past  six  when  he  read  the  last  page ;  and  half-past  seven 
was  M.  de  Bergcrac's  breakfast-hour.  Happily^  Mr.  Thorbum  was  at 
that  privileged  age  when  a  man  can  do  without  sleep,  and  find  as  much 
refreshment  in  a  few  pails  of  cold  water  as  ponderous  middle  age  o«a 
derive  from  a  long  night*8  tv^i.  So  he  made  his  toilet,  and  went  down- 
stairs to  the  bright  pretty  breakfiist^room,  little  the  worse  for  the 
studious  occupation  of  his  night. 

Mr.  Jerningham  had  wandered  down  by  the  water-side  after  leaving 
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Uie  ooitage,  and  had  seen  the  ligLt  in  the  secretary's  window^  and  won- 
d^^  what  the  joimg  man  was  doing. 

**Iii  the  tliroes  of  poetical  composition,  no  doubt,"  thought  the 
mister  of  Greenlands,  "  How  pleoged  he  seemed  to  come  back  to 
tbese  people  ;  and  with  what  a  gmile  aim  welcomed  him!  iVnd  to 
flunk  that  if  I  were  to  offer  every  possession  I  have  in  this  world, 
md  my  heart  of  hearts,  and  my  pride,  and  my  life  into  the  bar^jain, 
I  ecxild  not  bny  one  each  smile  as  that.  I  could  have  stich  smiles 
for  the  aaking ;  they  shone  npon  me  from  the  fairest  faces,  spon- 
and  liberal  as  the  snnlight ;  and  I  passed  on,  and  did  not 
one  of  them  to  light  my  old  age,  0,  surely  there  is  some 
W€fld  in  which  we  live  onr  lives  again,  enlightened  by  the  follies  of 
the  peat ;  some  Swedenborgian  heaven  in  which  the  shadows  of  the 
Hiittgi  we  lore  here  are  presented  to  ns,  and  we  move  amongst  them 
Degenerate  and  spiritualised,  and  redeem  the  mistakes  and  errors  of 
our  Mithiy  existence  r 

Hden  de  Bergerac  came  in  from  the  garden  with  an  apron  ful  of 
flcnrera  as  Enstace  Thorbnm  entered  the  breakfa&t-room.  And  then 
came  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  in  old  Wedgwood  vases  and  old 
Woroester  bowls,  the  clipping  of  stems,  the  plucking  of  stray  leaves, 
the  telodions  of  dewy  roses  and  jasmine,  honeysuckle  and  geranium, — 
llie  most  dangerons  of  all  occupations  for  two  people  who  would  fain 
hide  that  secret  which  these  two  were  trying  to  conceal  from  each  other. 
These  two,  however,  behaved  with  supreme  discretion.  There  was 
a  dull  pain  in  the  heart  of  Enstace  which  made  him  more  silent  than 
nmaL  He  oonld  not  ask  the  playful  frivolous  questions  alK>ut  garden 
tod  ponltry-yard^  aviary  and  greenhouse,  Greek  verbs  or  Latin  verse- 
mskijig^  the  aaking  of  which  until  now  had  been  such  an  unfailing 
soofce  of  delight. 

The  long  night-watching  had  saddened  hum ;  the  brooding  over  his 
moUier^  hiatory  had  brought  the  sense  of  the  irremovable  stigma  upon 
Ussftsne  home  to  his  mind  with  a  new  bitterness, 

"Would  this  girVs  father,  with  his  Spanish  pride  of  race  and  his 
pedigiee  of  half  a-dozen  centuries^  ever  bring  himself  to  excuse  that 
Ma  diortcoming  upon  my  part?"  he  asked  liimselt  "If  in  all  other 
I  were  the  very  suitor  he  would  choose  for  his  only  child, 
he  forgive  the  har-sinistcr  which  makes  my  shield  unworthy  to 
py  aide  by  side  witli  his  ?*' 

And  then  the  young  poet  remembered  his  poverty,  and  laughed  at 
Unself  in  very  bitterness  of  heart  for  the  folly  which  had  permitted 
kus  to  believe,  even  for  one  delusive  moment,  that  Theodore  de  Ber- 
IPCfai!  Would  accept  him  for  a  son-in-law. 

L-  Dan  sees  these  things  clearly,**  he  said  to  himselt    "  He 
bi  wi\x  roe  my  duty,  and  I  will  do  it." 

Helen  saw  the  cloud  upon  his  face,  and  wondered  what  conVd  \vcc^^ 
ihiBged  him  so  sudden//.    Only  last  night  he  had  seemed  ^  gai^>  M^ 
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happy.    This  morning  he  was  silent  and  thoughtfal ;  and  something 
told  her  that  his  thoughts  were  sad, 

**  I  fear  you  heard  eorae  unpleasant  news  while  you  were  in  to^ 
she  said  anxiously ;  **  and  yet  last  night  jou  seeraed  go  light-hearted.' 

"  Light-headed,  perhaps.    There  is  a  kind  of  intoxication  in  pi 
sant  talk  ahout  the  things  one  lores  and  believes  in ;  and  last  nig 
the  Tery  atraosphere  was  intoxicating.     The  faint  new  moon,  and 
flowers,  and  the  river, — those  thiogs  mount  to  one*&  brain.     The  mor 
ing  is  sacred  to  common  sense.     Hope,  faith,  happiness,  what  are  tix^ 
but  phantoms  that  vanish  at  cockcrow?     Daylight  ushers  in  the  reig 
of  worldly  wisdom ;  and  her  rule  is  apt  to  seem  hard*" 

**  Does  she  seem  such  a  hard  mistress  to  yoo,  Mr.  Thorbum  ?" 

**  Yes ;  she  shows  me  cruel  truths  in  a  cold  pitiless  way/' 

Helen  looked  puzzled.     She  felt  that  the  conyersation  was  in  son 
maimer  dangerons,  and  did  not  know  whither  any  further  question  miglj 
drift  her.     So  she  wisely  desisted  from  questioning,  and  fell  back  n| 
such  safe  subjects  as  the  flowers  and  the  birds.     But  every  now 
then  she  gave  a  little  fnrtive  look  at  Eustace  Thorhum's  grave  fa* 
and  those  fiirtive  glances  convinced  her  that  he  was  unhappy. 

M.  dc  Bergerac  came  from  his  library  before  the  arrangement 
the  vases  was  quite  concluded.    He  was  the  earlieBt  riser  in  his  hou 
hold,  and  came  to  the  breakfast-table  always  refreshed  and  invigor 
by  upwards  of  an  hour's  hard  reading. 

'*  I  have  been  looking  over  your  note-books,  Thorburn,'*  he  said] 
*'  you  have  done  wonders — those  extracts  from  the  old  Venetian  manu 
scripts  will  be  invaluable  to  me.    You  must  have  worked  very  clos 
during  your  absence.'* 

**  I  did  stick  to  my  desk  at  the  Museum  pretty  closely.    Bat  I  j 
more  than  repaid  if  my  extracts  are  likely  to  be  useful," 

•'They  are  of  the  most  precious  kind.    Where  should  I  get  sue 
another  secretary  ?    You  will  be  able  to  finish  my  book  some  day." 

**  Papa  I"  cried  Helen  tenderly. 

**Do  not  look  at  me  so  sadly,  dear  child,     if  I  were  to  live  to  tl 
age  of  Old  Parr,  the  book  would  scarcely  be  finished.    Thou  knowe 
not  how  such  a  subject  grows  upon  the  writer — how  he  sees  worlds  od 
worlds  opening  before  his  dazzled  eyes — ever  distanti  ever  new— widen- 
ing into  infinity.    Everywhere  it  is  the  wealth  of  man's  imagination 
which  astounds,  which  terriies  him ;  and  he  asks  himself  with  sham^^ 
and  hnmihation,  of  the  most  profound,  is  it  fhk  which  I  have  set  m]^| 
self  to  catalogue  ?  Is  it  this  that  I  think  can  be  numbered  and  summa- 
risod  in  my  short  span?     In  the  traditions  of  the  Rabbins  what  a  uni* 
verse  !  In  the  faith  of  Zoroaster,  what  worlds  unexplored — miexplorabW 
What  fond  fantastic  dreams,  what  sublime  depths  of  thought,  what  gra 
dem-  of  faith,  in  the  pious  mysteries  of  Brahma  and  Buddha!   Evet 
race  peoples  invisible  worlds ;  and  in  each  new  voyage  into  the 
of  untutored  fancy  the  shadow- world  stretches  wider  before  our 
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Gods  and  demons,  angels  of  good  and  of  evil,  assume  shapes  more 
gigantic,  attributes  more  awful.  Hell  sinks  to  depths  unfathomable. 
Heayen  recedes  from  the  weak  grasp  of  mortal  intellect.  Stricken, 
distraught,  the  weak  soul  flees  aghast  before  those  barbaric  wonders, 
and  takes  refuge  in  the  haven  of  Christian  faith.  Ah,  how  simple, 
how  beautiful,  after  the  gigantic  demonology  of  the  East,  seems  the  pure 
and  perfect  Redeemer  of  the  West — ^beginning  with  the  martyrdom  of 
^  magnanimous  Prometheus,  the  bondage  of  the  mythic  Herakles, 
cnlminating  in  the  atonement  of  the  Divine  Christ !" 

And  here  M.  de  Bergerac  dilated  upon  one  of  his  favourite  theories, 
the  dual  gospel  of  western  Paganism  and  Christianity ;  and  fought  with 
Eustace  Thorbum  in  support  of  his  pet  hypothesis,  to  the  effect  that 
Grecian  fable  was  only  a  distortion  of  Bible-history,  and  the  stories  of 
Prometheus  and  Herakles  mere  rude  foreshadowings  of  the  purer  and 
holier  story  of  man's  Redeemer. 

They  fought  out  the  battle  of  comparative  mythology ;  Eustace  was 
of  ^le  two  the  more  earnest  Christian.  M.  de  Bergerac  went  every 
Sunday  to  a  pretty  little  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  half  hidden  in  a  rustic 
garden,  beyond  Windsor ;  but  his  faith  would  scarcely  have  satisfied 
the  requirements  of  an  orthodox  director.  The  younger  man  had 
passed  dryshod  through  the  boundless  ocean  of  mythic  lore  to  that 
haven  of  which  his  patron  had  spoken — that  harbour  of  rest  for  the 
wandering  soul,  where  passionate  desire  to  solve  the  great  enigma  is 
exchanged  for  the  simple  faith  of  childhood.  From  his  mother's  lips 
Eustace  had  learned  that  tender  religion  of  the  heart  which  Paganism 
tries  in  vain  to  match  with  the  hard  logic  of  a  Plato,  or  the  moral 
axioms  of  a  Confdcius.  To  this  faith  he  had  clung  even  more  fondly 
since  his  mother's  death.  If  not  for  his  own  sake,  for  hers  he  must 
needs  have  been  a  believer.  Where  else  could  he  find  hope  and  com- 
fort in  the  thought  of  her  sad  pilgrimage  ?  Here  her  weak  feet  had  tra- 
velled by  hard  and  crooked  ways — here  the  burden  laid  on  her  had  been 
cruel  and  heavy.  As  an  earthly  destiny,  with  no  hope  of  compensation 
beyond  the  regions  of  earth,  Celia's  life  would  have  seemed  all  bitter- 
ness— the  vengeance  decreed  by  a  pitiless  Nemesis,  not  the  just  chastise- 
ment of  an  offended  God.  But  if  beyond  the  sad  end  of  that  sorrowful 
journey  the  traveller  found  rest  and  forgiveness  in  regions  unimagin- 
able to  the  earth -burdened  spirit,  the  pilgrimage  seemed  no  longer 
hard,  the  burden  no  longer  heavy  ;  the  enigma  of  all  earthly  sorrows 
received  its  answer. 

This  was  the  hope  dear  to  the  heart  of  Celia  Mayfield's  son ;  and 
for  this  faith  he  fought  sturdily  in  conversational  battles  with  his 
patron,  refusing  to  yield  one  inch  of  that  ground  on  which  the  divinity 
of  his  Master's  mission  rested.  He  would  accept  for  that  pure  Teacher 
no  first-cousinship  with  Buddha  or  Confucius — no  misty  resemblance 
to  Zagreus  or  Dionysus,  Prometheus  or  Herakles — no  intellectual 
relationship  with  Zoroaster  or  Mahomet.    For  the  truth  and  the  whole 
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truth  of  the  gospel  which  he  had  read  at  his  mother*8  knee,  he 
solute  and  nnflmching. 

If  he  had  been  the  most  Jesuitical  of  sehemers,  he  could  not  hare 
better  forwarded  bis  cause  with  Helen  de  Bergerac  than  by  this  cham- 
ipionship  of  the  true  faith.  She  too  had  learned  her  best  and  earliest 
lesfions  from  a  mother's  Ups,  and  the  philosophical  breadth  of  TieWj 
presented  to  her  always  in  her  father's  conversation  had  in  nowii 
■  gpoiled  the  simplicity  of  those  iirgt  lessons.  She  heard  her  father'^ 
rationalistic  talk  with  nnchanging  regret;  and  hoped  always  for  thij 
day  in  which  he  should  come  to  see  these  things  in  the  same  mjste 
riouB  light  which  made  them  so  sacred  and  so  beautiful  to  her. 

To-day  Eustace  was  more  than  usually  earnest.  Was  he  not  abon 
to  make  his  first  great  sacrifice  in  proof  of  his  faith  ?  Not  on  th 
shrine  of  Pagan  honour  was  be  about  to  lay  down  his  happiness,  bu 
on  the  altar  of  Christian  duty. 

He  determined  that  there  shonld  be  little  time  loBt  in  the  com^ 
pletion  of  that  bitter  sacrifice.    The  knife  should  be  sharpened  at  on 
for  the  slaughter  of  Isaac.    And  in  this  case,  there  was,  ala&,  no  hap 
of  Divine  interposition. 

Chapter  XXV. 

"  THE  DISAPPOINTMENTS  OF  DION." 

The  secretary  went  out  into  the  park,  and  down  to  the  negl 
shmbhery-walk  that  wound  along  the  river^bank.  This  was  the  loneli* 
and  wildest  part  of  Mr.  Jerningham's  domain,  and  solitude  was  wh. 
[  Eustace  Thorbiim  wanted  to-day.  He  had  brought  with  him,  not 
own  poem,  but  those  two  slender  volumes  which  contained  the  histo] 
of  his  mother's  youth,  and  in  the  composition  whereof  he  beheld 
L  hand  of  his  unknown  father.  He  wanted  to  read  this  book  for  a  second 
time,  even  more  slowly  and  thoughtfully  than  he  had  read  it  for  tlie 
first  time*  He  wanted,  if  it  were  possible,  to  plumb  the  very  depths  oi 
his  ikther^s  heart. 

The  stUl  gommer  day  and  the  woodland  solitude  were  well  fit! 
for  meditation.  Eustace  walked  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  M,  i€\ 
Bergerac's  cottage  before  he  opened  his  book.  The  seat  which  he  ch* 
was  a  rude  rustic  bench,  in  a  hollow  of  the  bank,  close  to  the  edge 
J  ihe  river — a  seat  which  at  high  tide  was  half  covered  by  the  water.  Th© 
agged  sloping  bank  rose  behind  the  rough  wooden  bench.  The  young 
leaned  lazily  against  the  short  burnt  grass  of  the  bank  as  he  read. 
The  portion  of  the  book  most  interesting  to  this  one  reader  was 
that  which  told,  in  terms  half  C3'niciil,  half  playful,  of  the  writer's  brief 
I  delusion — the  little  Arcadian  comedy  of  rustic  life  with  the  girl  whose 
rlieart  he  had  broken,  and  the  bitter  tragedy  iu  which  it  ended. 

The  scene  depicted  in  this  portion  of  the  story  was  wild  and 
omitainons  ;  snow-crowned  liills  formed  the  background  of  the  land« 
The  sea  was  close  at  hand ;  all  was  gigantic,  rugged,  uncivi- 
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Used.  Yet  there  was  no  mention  of  foreign  customs  or  foreign  people. 
There  was  a  certain  &miliarity  in  everything,  that  was  scarcely  com- 
patible with  the  idea  that  this  rustic  dwelling-place  of  Dion's  was  re- 
mote from  England ;  and  Eustace  decided  that  the  scene  of  the  story 
must  hare  lain  within  British  dominions.  The  description  of  the  land- 
scape might  apply  to  many  spots  in  Scotland,  in  Wales,  or  even  in  Ire- 
land. Glue  to  iiie  exact  locality  there  seemed,  on  first  consideration, 
none ;  so  faint  were  the  indications,  so  general  the  features  of  the 
scene.  The  record  had  been  eyidently  written  long  after  the  occur- 
rences described.  Only  the  cold  light  of  memory  illumined  the  pages; 
after-disappointments  had  imbittered  the  spirit  of  the  writer,  and  lent 
bitterness  even  to  memory.  It  was,  in  very  truth,  the  confession  of  a 
man  infinitely  worse  than  the  author  of  Dion, 

The  following  were  the  pages  which  told  Eustace  how  rudely  his 
mother's  brief  dream  had  been  broken  : 

'^  I  think  we  had  scarcely  been  a  month  at  H.  H.  before  I  began  to 
discover  how  profound  was  my  mistake.  Tenderness  and  affection,  a 
fond  admiration  of  my  mental  attributes  that  approached  idolatry  — 
these  my  poor  C.  gave  me  in  liberal  measure.  But  the  higher  tribute 
of  self-abnegation  she  could  not  give  me.  Hers  was  one  of  those 
natures  which  are  not  made  for  sacrifice.  The  grandeur  of  heroic  souls 
was  wanting  in  this  gentle  breast.  In  the  haven  of  a  domestic  circle, 
safely  sheltered  from  the  storms  of  fate,  to  a  man  whose  days  were  oc- 
cupied in  that  hard  struggle  for  life  which  the  world  calls  business,  and 
who  asks  of  the  gods  nothing  brighter  than  a  household  angel,  this 
dear  girl  would  have  seemed  the  sweetest  of  wives.  I  think  of  her 
always  with  supreme  tenderness ;  but  I  cannot  forget  the  weariness  that 
crept  upon  me  when  I  found  how  little  sympathy  there  was  between  us. 

"  From  all  loud  reproaches,  even  from  the  appearance  of  grief,  she 
for  a  long  time  refrained.  But  I  could  see  that  she  was  not  happy  ; 
and  this  fact  was  in  itself  a  torture  to  a  man  of  sensitive  nature  and 
irritable  nerves.  A  look,  a  half-stifled  sigh,  ever  and  anon  told  me 
that  I  had  not  found  a  companion,  but  a  victim.  The  smile  whose 
angelic  sweetness  had  charmed  me  in  the  bookseller's  lovely  daughter 
had  faded,  nay  almost  vanished.  It  was  like  some  mediseval  legend  : 
the  supernal  beauty  met  by  the  knight  in  the  haunted  darkness  of  an 
enchanted  forest  is  transformed  into  a  dull  earthly  spouse  ;  and  the 
foolish  knight,  who  had  ridden  home  to  his  castle  with  a  divinity, 
awakens  to  find  himself  mated  to  a  peasant-girl. 

"  This  was  my  first  and  most  bitter  disappointment.  I  look  back 
now  and  ask  myself  what  it  was  that  I  had  hoped,  and  what  substan- 
tial ground  there  had  been  for  my  hopes.  Because  this  poor  girl  had 
a  face  like  Qui  do's  Beatrice  Cenci,  because  she  praised  my  book  in  her 
low  musical  voice  and  simple  conmionplace  phrases,  I  must  needs 
fimcy  that  I  had  found  the  Egeria  of  my  dreams,  t\ie  (^ixrgdSi\oTi 
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Bpirii,  the  inspiring  and  eleyating  influence  which  eyery  poet  seeka  in 
the  object  of  his  love ! 

"  I  used  to  think  my  own  thoughts  very  grand  in  those  day6.| 
There  were  moments  in  which  I  yearned  and  hungered  for  some  sba 
in  my  dreams.   I  was  Bteeped  to  the  lips  in  Shelley's  poetry;  I  want 
to  find  a  Cynthia, — 

*  A  seeond  self,  far  dearer  And  more  fair. 

^^  ••**»<• 

K  Hera  too  were  all  my  thoughts :  ere  yet  endowed 

H^^  With  music  and  with  light,  their  fauntaina  flowed 
^^^B  In  poe^y  ;  and  her  still,  earnest  face, 

^^^B  Pallid  with  feelings  which  intensely  t^lowed 

^^^H  Within,  wnM  turned  on  mine  with  speechless  jBrrav^e, 

^^^H  Watching  the  bojxss  whieh  there  her  heart  ha^l  leankcd  to  truee. 

^^^B  In  me,  comm union  with  thia  purest  heiu^ 
^^^V  Kindled  in  tenser  zeof,  and  made  me  wi^e 

^^^H  In  knowledge,  which  in  horg  mine  own  mind  seeing, 

^^^K  Left  in  the  human  world  few  mysteries  : 
^^^V  How  without  fear  of  evil  or  disguige 

^^^V  Was  Cynthia  I    What  a  Fpirit,  strong  and  mild, 

^^^"  Which  death,  or  pain,  or  peril  could  despite, 
Yet  melt  in  tendernesss  V 

This  was  the  britrht  ideal  of  mj  dream ;  and  instead  of  this,  what 
had  I  found?  A  gentle  girl,  whose  education  had  scarcely  outstepped 
tho  boundary-line  of  the  all -abridging  Pinnock,  and  who  consumed 
honrs  in  secret  weeping  because  she  had  offended  her  father,  a  small 
trader  in  a  email  country  town,  and  had  forfeited  her  social  position 
in  that  miserable  narrow  world  which  was  the  beginning  and  end  of 
her  universe.    Alas  for  my  fond  delusions !    Wliere  was  tlie 

*  gpirit  eljong  and  mild, 
Wliich  death,  or  pain,  or  peril  could  det^pi^e'  ? 

"  There  were,  indeed,  moments  in  which  some  pretty  ]x>etical  thought 
■lipped  between  my  poor  girPs  '  scarlet-threaded  lips  ;*  but  she  was 
ntimid  by  nature  to  give  voice  to  her  brightest  fancies,  and  I  saw  noble 
thoughts  in  her  deep  eyes  which  her  lips  never  learned  to  translate- 
Sometimes,  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  a  moonlight  night,  when  we  had 
wandered  along  some  rugged  mountain  path,  and  reached  a  spot 
whence  we  could  look  down  upon  the  pathless  waste  of  waters,  which 
of  all  spectacles  in  Nature's  great  theatre  most  afleeted  this  untaught 
girl,  I  could  see  that  her  mind  took  a  kind  of  inspiration  from  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  that  tho  littleness  of  self  was  for  the  moment 
put  away  from  her.  Are  there  not,  indeed,  brief  pauses  of  mental 
intoxication,  in  which  the  spirit  releases  itself  from  its  dull  mortal 
bondage,  and  floats  starward  on  the  wings  of  inspiration  ? 

*  If  we  could  stay  here  for  e?er,'  she  said  to  mo  one  night,  when  we 
sat  in  the  little  claHsic  temple  on  D.  P^^  looking  down  from  that  craggy 
headland  upon  the  l>arren  sea,  'if thia  light  could  shine  always,  with 
those  deep  solenm  shadows  sleeping  under  the  ahelter  of  the  rocksi  I 
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think  that  one  could  forget  all  that  is  hardest  in  the  world.  Here  I 
remember  nothing  except  that  you  and  I  are  together  in  the  moon- 
light. Past,  present,  and  future  seem  to  melt  into  this  hour.  I  can 
ahnost  fancy  ihe  rocks  and  the  waves  feeling  a  sort  of  happiness  like 
this — a  sense  of  delight  when  the  moon  shines  upon  them.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  think  that  the  waves  feel  nothing  when  they  come  creeping 
along  the  sands  with  that  half-stealthy,  half-joyous  motion,  like  the 
nymphs  you  talk  of,  dancing  in  secret,  afraid  to  awaken  the  sea-god.' 

*  If  you  had  lived  in  the  days  when  there  were  gods  upon  the  earth, 
C,  I  think  you  would  have  fallen  in  love  with  Poseidon.' 

"  She  was  looking  out  across  the  sea  with  a  dreamy  light  in  her 
eyes,  and  her  lips  half  parted,  as  if  she  had  indeed  seen  a  band  of 
snowy-kirtled  nymphs  dancing  on  the  broad  stretch  of  sand  in  the 
shadow  of  the  headland. 

*  Poss — who  ?'  she  asked  wonderingly. 

*  Poseidon ;  one  of  the  elder  sons  of  Time  and  the  Qreat  Mother,  the 
sea-god  of  whom  you  spoke  just  now.  I  think  if  you  had  lived  in  the 
Golden  Age,  you  would  have  met  Tyro's  lover,  and  loved  him,  as  she 
did.  I  never  saw  such  a  passionate  fondness  for  the  sea  as  you  betray 
in  every  look  and  word.' 

*  Yes,'  she  said ;  *  I  have  always  loved  the  sea  with  a  feeling  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  express,  as  if  there  were  indeed  a  human  heart 
in  all  that  wide  ocean.  When  I  am — when  you  have  been  away  longer 
than  usual,  and  I  feel  lonely,  I  come  here,  and  sit  for  hours  watching 
the  waves  roll  slowly  in,  and  thinking.' 

"And  here  her  voice  trembled  a  little,  and  I  knew  that  the 
thoughts  of  which  she  spoke  were  gloomy  ones.  Thus  it  was  with 
us  ever.  For  a  moment  she  seemed  a  companion,  a  kindred  spirit ; 
but  in  the  next  we  were  back  again  in  the  old  wearisome  channel,  and 
I  felt  myself  stifled  by  the  atmosphere  of  B. 

"  Her  utter  want  of  education  made  a  gulf  between  us  which  even 
love  could  not  span.  The  fact  that  she  was  intelligent,  appreciative, 
was  not  suflBcient  to  render  companionship  possible  between  us.  Those 
regions  which  for  me  were  densely  peopled  with  bright  and  wondrous 
images  were  for  her  blank  and  empty  as  the  desert  plains  of  central  Af- 
rica. Pretty  poetical  fancies — the  wild-flowers  of  the  intellectual  world 
— took  quick  root  in  her  shallow  mind ;  but  the  basis  for 'deep  thoughts 
was  wanting.  I  grew  weary  of  conversation  in  which  my  part  was 
almost  a  monologue,  weary  of  long  tets-d-tetes  which  left  me  no  richer 
by  one  wise  thought  or  amusing  paradox.  Day  by  day  I  fell  back  more 
completely  upon  my  books  for  company.  The  poor  child  perceived  this 
with  evident  distress.  One  day  she  asked  me,  with  tones  and  looks 
most  piteous,  why  I  no  longer  talked  to  her,  as  I  had  once  talked, 
about  the  books  I  was  reading,  the  subjects  that  I  had  chosen  for 
future  poetic  treatment.  I  told  her  frankly  that  it  was  tiresome  to 
me  to  talk  to  her  of  things  with  which  she  had  evidently  no  sympathy. 
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*  Indeed,*  she  cried,  *yon  are  mistaken*  I  sjmpatbisc  with  all| 
your  tboiights.  I  eim  picture  to  mjscdf  all  your  fancies.  The  worldsl 
which  you  tell  me  of,  and  the  peojde,  the  strange  wild  worship  of  thosoA 
strange  people,  I  can  fancy  them  and  see  them.  They  are  a  little  diinl 
and  shadowy  to  me ;  but  1  do  see  them.  And  I  m  dearly  love  to  hear  yoij 
talk.  I  cannot  discuss  these  \Ximg%  with  you  as  a  clever  person  would  J 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  half  I  think  and  feel  about  them ;  but  to  sit  bji 
you  as  you  read  or  wiite,  to  watch  you  till  you  grow  tired  of  youlfl 
books,  and  look  up  and  talk  to  me,  is  perfect  happiness  for  me — mn 
only  )mppioess  now/  I 

"  Here  her  voice  grew  tremulous,  and  she  broke  down  in  the  usnall 
hoi>okss  manner.  I 

*  If  yon  would  only  teach  me  to  understand  the  things  that  interestl 
you,  if  you  would  let  me  read  your  books,  1  should  be  a  fitter  com*! 
panion  for  you,'  she  said  presently,  I 

"  I  gi^oaned  aloud  at  the  hopelessness  of  this  idea.  I  was  to  teaclil 
this  poor  child  to  be  my  second  self,  to  train  her  into  sympathy,  tol 
grow  my  own  Cynthia!  I  envied  Shelley  his  happier  fate,  and  thai! 
bright  spirit  which  ■ 

'  w  I  liked  as  free  as  light  Ibe  clouds  among.*  I 

But  Shelley  had  made  his  mistafce,  and  had  drained  the  bitter  cup  cfl 
disappointment  before  he  found  his  fair  ideal.  1 

**  I  know"  there  are  men  who  have  educated  their  wives,  but  I  neTCT 
could  understand  this  idea  of  the  lover  lined  with  the  pedagogue.  0,1 
asked  to  read  the  books  I  was  reading ;  id  est,  K.  0.  Aliiller,  in  thai 
original  German;  the  Otestea^  in  the  original  Greek;  A  Cmirse  ajm 
Hindoo  7-radition^  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  ofl 
AriaDism;  Do  Barante's  Duhe^  of  Burgundy;  and  the  Old  Ballads  cM 
Frame^  with  an  occasional  dip  into  Catallus,  Juvenal,  Lucretius,  oil 
Horace.  These  were  the  books  \\\\\d\  I  was  reading,  in  a  very  de-l 
aul lory,  •unprofitable  miumcr;  for  the  weakness  of  ray  life  has  beeol 
inconstancy,  even  in  the  matter  of  books*  A  few  pages  of  one,  nl 
random  jM^ep  between  the  leaves  of  another,  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jam|W 
between  Oriental  legend  and  Platonic  philosophy,  finding  everywhere! 
some  point  of  compaiison,  some  forced  resemblance.  I  told  my  ix)orl 
dear  C.  that  anything  like  teaching  on  my  part  would  be  an  imJ 
possibility*  However,  by  way  of  satisfying  tlie  poor  cMld's  thirst  fori 
(knowledge,  I  sent  a  list  of  books  to  a  London  bookseller,  including  ol 
liew  simple  elementary  works  and  my  favourite  Engliish  poets  ;  and  thin 
fottle  collection  I  presented  to  C.  I  found  she  had  read  all  the  i»oetsJ 
I  in  her  father's  library,  and  was  indeed  as  familial^  with  them  as  I  my-J 
self ;  but  she  received  the  books  from  me  with  an  appearance  of  recall 
deli;;ht.  This  was  the  first  present  I  made  her.  It  would  have  beeal 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  lavish  costly  gifts  upon  her ;  but  it  was  a  pleasurei 
more  exquisite  to  withhold  them,  and  to  be  sui'e  that  no  adventitious 
aid  had  assisted  me  in  the  winning  of  her  love.  j 
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**  I  think  that  most  wearisome  inBtitntion,  the  honeymooD,  mnst 
have  been  inangnrated  by  some  sworn  foe  to  matrimony,  some  vile 
misogamisty  who  took  to  himself  a  wife  in  order  to  discover,  by  ex- 
perience, the  beet  mode  of  rendering  married  life  a  martyrdom. 

"  Enlightened  by  experience,  this  miserable  wretch  said  to  himself, 
*I  will  introdnce  a  practice  which,  in  the  space  of  one  short  month, 
shall  transform  the  doating  bridegroom  into  the  indifferent  hnsband, 
the  idolatrous  lorer  into  the  submissive  expiator  of  a  fatal  mistake. 
For  one  month  I,  by  my  inyisible  agent  Fashion,  will  bind  together 
bride  and  bridegroom  in  dread  imprisonment.  Impalpable  shall  be 
their  fetters ;  fair  and  luxurious  shall  be  their  prison ;  complacent  and 
respectful  shall  be  the  ralet  and  abigail,  the  lackeys  and  grooms  who 
act  as  their  gaolers;  and  in  that  awful  bondage  they  shall  have  no 
worse  chastisement  than  each  other's  society.  Chained  together  like 
the  wretched  conyicts  of  Toulon,  they  shall  pace  to  and  fro  their  lonely 
exercise-ground,  until  the  bright  sky  abore  and  the  bright  earth  around 
them  shall  seem  alike  hateful.  They  shall  be  for  ever  plumbing  each 
other's  souls,  and  for  ever  finding  shallows;  for  ever  gauging  each 
other's  minds,  to  be  for  ever  disappointed  by  the  result.  And  not  till 
they  have  learned  thoroughly  to  detest  each  other  shall  the  order  of 
release  be  granted,  and  the  fiat  pronounced:  You  know  each  other's 
emptiness  of  mind  and  shallowness  of  heart ;  go  forth  and  begin  your 
new  existence,  profoundly  wretched  in  the  knowledge  that  your  miser- 
able lives  must  be  spent  together.' 

"  I  had  planned  and  plotted  this  residence  at  H.  H.,  hoping  to  find 
a  glimpse  of  Eden  in  this  loneliness  amid  Nature's  splendour,  *  with 
one  feir  spirit  for  my  minister.*  If  I  had  been  fond  of  sport,  I  might 
have  found  amusement  for  my  days,  and  might  have  returned  at  night 
to  my  nest  to  meet  an  all-sufBcient  welcome  in  my  love's  happy  smile. 
But  I  was  at  this  time  a  student,  still  sufiering  from  the  efiects  of 

overwork  at  0 ,  and  a  little  from  the  disappointments  of  my  career, 

hypersensitive,  tant  soil  peu  irritable ;  and  C.'s  companionship  bored 
me.  This  was  a  crisis  of  my  life  in  which  I  needed  the  sustaining 
influence  of  a  stronger  mind  than  my  own.  Even  her  affection  be- 
came a  kind  of  torment.  She  was  too  anxious  to  please  me,  too  pain- 
folly  conscious  of  my  slightest  show  of  weariness,  too  apprehensive  of 
losing  my  regard.  I  could  almost  have  said  with  Bussy  Rabutin, 
*Je  ru pouvais plus  souffrir  ma  maitresse,  tant  elk  m'aimaiV 

"  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  this  story  of  disappointment,  that  was 
so  keen  as  to  verge  upon  remorse.  I  hated  myself  for  my  folly ;  I  was 
angry  with  this  poor  girl  because  she  could  neither  be  happy  nor  render 
me  so.  If  there  were  any  breach  of  honour  involved  in  my  broken  pro- 
mise, I  paid  dearly  for  my  dishonour.  And  that  kind  of  promise  is  never 
intended  to  be  believed :  it  is  the  easy  excuse  which  a  faithful  knight 
provides  for  his  lady-love.  Let  me  be  guilty  of  perjury,  that  you  may 
itill  be  perfect,  he  says ;  and  the  damsel  accepts  the  chivalrous  pretence. 
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"With  this  poor  child,  unhappily,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
reason.  Worldly  wisdom,  the  necessities  of  position,  the  ties  of  fiunily, 
were  unknown  in  her  vocabulary.    • 

'  I  have  broken  my  father's  heart,'  she  said,  in  that  larmmfcuUe  tone 
which  became  almost  habitual  to  her.  And  thereupon,  of  coarse,  I 
felt  myself  a  wretch.  At  this  period  of  my  life  I  sometimes  canght  my- 
self wondering  what  would  have  become  of  Faust  if  he  and  Oretchen 
had  spent  six  months  in  a  rustic  cottage  amongst  the  Hartz  moun- 
tains. Surely  he  would  have  languished  to  return  to  his  books,  to  his 
parchments,  to  his  crucibles  and  mathematical  instruments,  his  Nos- 
tradamus, and  his  prosy  insufferable  Wagner;  anything  to  escape  tiiat 
lugubrious  maiden. 

"  And  yet  what  can  be  a  prettier  picture  than  Gretchen  plucking 
the  petals  of  her  rose,  or  my  poor  C,  as  I  first  saw  her,  benddng  with 
rapt  countenance  over  my  own  book?  0  fatal  book,  that  brought 
sorrow  to  her,  weariness  unspeakable  to  me ! 

"  If  G.  had  been  reasonable,  she  could  have  found  little  cause  to 
complain  of  me.  I  had  no  intention  of  breaking  the  tie  so  lightly 
made.  That  I  was  responsible  for  that  step,  which  must  colour  Uie 
remainder  of  her  existence,  I  never  for  a  moment  forgot  All  I  rebelled 
against  was  the  notion  that  my  future  life  was  to  be  overshadowed  by 
the  funereal  tint  which  her  melancholy  vision  imparted  to  everything 
she  looked  upon.  At  one  time  I  conceived  the  idea  that  she  was  dis- 
quieted by  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  and  I  hastened  to  relieve  her 
mmd  upon  this  point. 

*  My  darling  girl,'  I  said  with  real  earnestness,  *  you  cannot  surely 
doubt  that  your  future  will  be  my  first  care.  Come  what  may,  your 
prosperity,  your  happiness  indeed, — so  far  as  mortal  man  can  command 
happiness, — shall  be  assured.    I  hope  you  do  not  doubt  this.* 

"  She  looked  at  me  with  that  dull  despair  which  of  late  I  had  more 
than  once  remarked  in  her  countenance. 

*  H.,'  she  said,  *  shall  I  ever  be  your  wife  ?' 

"  I  turned  my  face  away  from  her  in  silence,  wrung  her  poor  little 
cold  hands  in  my  own,  and  left  her  without  a  word.  This  was  a  question 
which  I  could  not  answer,  a  question  which  she  should  not  have  asked. 

"  That  evening,  as  I  walked  alone  in  the  dreary  solitude  under  the 
clifis,  a  sudden  thought  flashed  into  my  mind. 

*  Good  Heavens,'  I  thought,  *  how  completely  I  have  put  myself 
into  this  girl's  power  by  my  folly ;  and  what  a  hold  she  has  upon  me, 
if  she  knew  how  to  use  it,  or  were  base  enough  to  trade  upon  the 
advantages  of  her  position !' 

"  Reflection  told  me  that  it  was  not  in  C.  to  make  a  mean  use  of 
power  which  I  had  so  unwittingly  placed  in  her  hands.  But  I  laughed 
aloud  when  I  considered  my  shortsighted  folly  in  allowing  myself  to 
drop  into  such  a  dangerous  position. 

"  When  we  next  met,  C.  was  pallid  as  death,  and  I  could  see  that 
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she  had  devoted  the  interval  to  tears.  I  keenly  felt  her  silent  woe,  and 
with  my  whole  heart  pitied  her  childish  disappointment.  Until  this 
occasion  I  had  not  for  a  moment  supposed  that  she  cherished  any  hope 
of  such  folly  on  my  part  as  an  utter  sacrifice  of  my  liberty.  It  was  this 
of  which  I  thought^  and  not  my  position  in  the  world.  Had  I  been 
inclined  for  matrimony,  I  would  as  willingly  have  married  this  trades- 
man's danghter  as  a  countess.  It  was  the  hateful  tie,  the  utter  abne- 
gation of  man's  divinest  gift  of  freedom,  the  mortgage  of  my  future, 
from  which  I  shrank  with  abhorrence. 

'My  dear  love,'  I  said  to  C,  as  I  tried  to  kiss  away  the  traces  of 
het  tears, '  I  mean  to  love  you  all  my  life,  if  you  will  let  me.  And  do 
you  think  I  shall  love  you  any  less  because  I  have  not  asked  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  permission  to  adore  you  ?'  And  then  I  was 
guilty  of  that  customary  commonplace  about '  a  marriage  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven,'  which  has  been  especially  invented  for  such  occasions. 

^  After  this  I  tried  to  indoctrinate  her  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
purest  of  men  and  most  lawless  of  poets.  I  entreated  her  to  rend  cus- 
tom's mortal  chain, 

'  And  walk  as  free  as  light  the  clouds  among/ 

But  the  exalted  mind  which  can  rise  superior  to  the  bondage  of  cus- 
tom had  not  been  given  to  this  poor  girl.  She  always  went  back  to 
the  one  inevitable  argument,  *  I  have  broken  my  father's  heart.' 

''It  was  quite  in  vain  that  I  endeavoured  to  make  her  see  the 
ethics  of  life  from  a  nobler  stand-point.    Her  thoughts  revolved  always 

in  the  same  narrow  circle — B ,  that  odious  watering-place,  and  the 

humdrum  set  of  shopkeepers  whom  she  had  known  from  her  childhood. 

*  You  do  not  know  how  my  father  is  respected  in  the  town,'  she 
said  piteously,  when  I  reminded  her  of  the  insignificance  of  such  a 
place  as  B  when  weighed  against  the  rest  of  the  universe,  and 

ventured  to  suggest  that  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  B did  not 

constitute  the  greatest  sacrifice  ever  made  by  woman. 

*As  for  the  respect  which  these  good  people  feel  for  your  father, 
what  does  it  amount  to,  my  dear  love  ?'  I  asked.  *  A  man  lives  in  some 
sleepy  country  town  twenty  years  or  so,  and  pays  his  debts,  and  attends 
the  services  of  his  parish  church  with  unbroken  regularity,  and  dies  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity ;  or  else  suddenly  throws  the  mental  powers  of 
his  fellow-townsmen  off  their  balance  by  forging  a  bill-of-exchange,  or 
murdering  his  wife  and  children,  or  setting  his  house  on  fire  with  a 
view  to  cheating  the  insurance  companies.  What  is  the  respect  of  such 
people  worth?  It  is  given  to  the  man  who  pays  his  tradesmen  and 
goes  to  church.  He  may  be  the  veriest  tyrant,  or  hypocrite,  or  fool  in 
the  universe,  and  they  respect  him  all  the  same.  He  may  have  squared 
the  circle,  or  solved  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion,  or  invented  the 
steam-engine,  or  originated  the  process  of  vaccination,  and  if  he  fails 
to  pay  his  butcher  and  baker,  and  to  attend  his  church,  they  will 
withhold  their  respect.    Greatness  of  intellect,  or  of  conduct,  is  utterly 
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beyond  their  comprehension.  They  wonld  consider  Colnmbns  a  donbt- 
ful  character,  and  Raleigh  a  disreputable  one.' 

"  Upon  this  I  saw  symptoms  of  tears,  and  timeoosly  departed.  The 
dear  child  took  everything  au  grand  serieiix.  0,  how  I  languished  for 
the  graceful  badinage  of  Kensington  Gore,  the  careless  talk  of  my 
clubs — anything  rather  than  this  too  poetical  loneliness ! 

"  I  planned  my  future  that  night.  Some  pretty  rustic  cottage  for 
C.  in  the  hilly  country  between  Hampstead  and  Bamet,  within  an 
easy  ride  of  town,  where  my  own  head-quarters  must  needs  be  when 
not  abroad.  I  had  fancied  that  C.  and  I  could  hare  traTelled  together, 
but  I  found  her  far  too  triste  a  companion  for  continental  wanderings. 
She  was  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  scenes  which  owe  their  best  charm 
to  association,  and  thus  utterly  unable  to  sympathise  with  the  emotions 
which  those  scones  might  excite  in  the  breast  of  her  fellow-traveller; 
nor  had  she  the  animal  spirits  which  render  the  ignorance  of  some 
women  amusing.  She  was,  in  short,  the  genius  of  home  rather  than 
the  goildess  of  ^vetry  ;  and  I  resolved  to  establish  a  home  over  which 
she  might  preside,  a  haven  from  the  storms  of  life,  whither  I  might 
go  to  have  oil  jK^ured  into  my  wounds,  and  whence  I  might  return  to 
the  world  refreshed  and  comforted. 

••  I  pioinroii  to  "myself  this  hoxe,  as  fair  as  taste  and  wealth  could 
u^.ake  i:.  Xv^  llower?  :har  r.:y  hrind  cxruM  lavish  would  have  been 
wautinc  lo  a^iom  this  iwr  pirl's  pathway.  I  have  no  reproach  to 
make  admins:  myself  here.  There  &r^  few  lives  happier  than  hers 
would  hsve  Kvn  if  she  had  K-::i  ecn:o:i:  :o  inirus:  herself  to  my  guid- 
ar*v\\  K;::  :::y  Mivny  was  a  ::v:.s-t^  i^hi^h  I  cc'uld  not  bring  myself 
to  rt'^icr. 

•*  AV.  :v.*j:h:,  wrhsx^s.  hr,To  iT.ne  well  Tri:h  us  b-;  for  one  unlucky 
turn  ofs'*V.:r^:  sr.  &:::.u:.:  ir. -^vhi/r.  i  :&:Alis:  wcdd  have  recognised 
the  hsr..l  of  l\^:iv.y,  V:::  :?.  T^ruh  1  s;^t  vuly  c-e  c:':hc«e  fwlish  con- 
:•:  >  ^^  :•...:  ;.s*-.s:  :h;  :V.r:l.;T  i:::ir.^*:r::-:-:  cf  :ha:  tangled  skein 
oaIIxV.  I  .:V. 

**  O'.-.i^  s-A>,  :r.  ,^  s?.;.,*,".  '"*:  ,-f  .Ivscns:  't^irh  nysclf.  my  l-oc'ks,  my 
Av.-Avv.ov.  ,v.',;  .* ,'  v.v.v,:^-,  1  \;^  :>;  :.:z5»t\  izl  w-:n:  on  foot  in 
swvAh  of  yov.,-  HAv.o.r.v:  V;..:.  <;•;./;<  '»::h  -ffi.z:  ;o  baner  my 

•*  ;  \\;:.s.  »,^...  .1  ,'>»v">  M^  *  '  .  '  />^'  —  the-  bloom  on 
i/o  ^\v,:    /,  ,v^.     ,••:  ,'v  \:..^-\  >  -^:tc.  :^:  rri*i  i^^^s  of  mora- 

'.\c,  /  ,  V  .'  *  ,  *,'  v..'^:  v,^  'v«.l.;vv.'.  ■s'is^;'.!  Tr.-:  v:rli  w^-led  me  a 
^vov,<  ^  V  *\  .  •  .  \\  •.  V,-  >  .,,-  ,',\-,:>Ni  >''.l  r?;«:  jo:  si*  iheir  mark 
;  A "',  ■  \  ".  '.  \x  . "  ,'*  ^.  \  ,.■  \  "s^-.o.\  '■'.•.'■;.  r.j  hiiTt-  I  sur- 
Xs\',\;    ^,  'v.    -.v  ,.    ^  .^     ►\  vr.'lxi>   .'-,  , "■:  s^iTS  ":>i?".  ill  Tsnisheil. 

l''\.v  ^^  iMk  ^'  ;\  /,^  ,-.  ,v  -^  k'v  •'  »  v.;  ."^  i."^i-:^>:~.  I:  is  im- 
5\>»*.  ;  ,-  4  ,^  /aj^ •  >s  ji  ;.  %  \  vvyw  Y ^  t  v  ,\  .*  ■ ,  - ,  '  : « i.r  t  :1*  iii  ^I  on 
^)^'>;  I  \\*»X%>Av  t'Nw  li^  Vn-  .<»,\uv.  V  V  V  1  r  .,•  rriTK .rl  :li:  I  had 
t^>l  I«hN>A^  «^<^  «M^x.     ^%'\*^..  V.X  ,v     *s  .*,  T.r^  >;f:2£*i— I  had 
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tried  them  ail.  In  the  records  of  Roman  dissipation  my  Suetonios 
could  suggest  little— except  some  darker  vices — ^which  I  had  not  tried, 
and  foand  wanting.  I  had  slept  under  the  reticulated  lilies  of  An- 
tinouSy  and  supped  upon  beef-steaks  and  porter  with  the  gladiators 
of  Gommodus,  in  the  modem  guise  of  Tom  Spring  and  Ben  Gaunt. 
Lore  had  been  powerless  to  give  me  happiness.  Friendship  I  had  been 
too  wise  to  test.  My  friends  were  the  friends  of  the  rich  Timon.  I 
did  not  value  them  so  highly  as  to  put  their  friendship  through  the 
crucible  of  pretended  poverty.  I  took  them  for  what  they  were  worth  ; 
and  my  sole  cause  of  complaint  against  them  was  that  they  failed  to 
amuse  me.  My  life  was  one  long  yawn — and  if  I  still  lived,  it  was 
only  because  I  knew  not  what  purgatory  of  perpetual  ennui  might 
await  me  on  Acheron's  further  shore.  Could  I  have  been  certain  of 
such  an  Inferno  as  Dante's — all  action,  passion,  fever,  excitement— I 
should  gladly  have  exchanged  the  placid  wretchedness  of  life  for  the 
stirring  horrors  of  that  dread  underworld. 

"On  this  one  particular  day,  when  most  of  all  I  felt  the  utter 
weariness  of  my  existence,  I  wandered  purposeless  along  the  moun- 
tain-side— thinking  of  those  rugged  steeps  of  Hellas,  which  the  scene 
recalled — and  scarcely  knew  whither  my  footsteps  took  me,  till  I  sud- 
denly found  myself  in  a  scene  that  was  very  familiar,  and  on  a  spot 
which,  though  not  by  any  means  remote  from  my  own  eerie,  I  had 
hitherto  avoided. 

"  I  was  on  the  landward  slope  of  the  mountain  ;  below  me  lay  a 
lake,  and  between  my  stand-point  and  the  water  rose  curling  wreaths 
of  blue  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of  a  house  which  I  knew  very  well. 

"  It  was  the  hunting-lodge  of  E.  T.,  a  man  who  was,  if  not  my 
friend,  at  least  one  of  my  oldest  acquaintances  ;  a  man  between  whom 
and  myself  there  reigned  that  easy-going  familiarity  which  passes 
current  for  friendship.  We  had  been  partners  at  whist,  had  been  in 
love  with  the  same  women,  de  par  U  liaut  mo7ide  and  de  par  le  las 
monde.  We  had  bought  horses  of  each  other;  had  cheated  each  other, 
more  or  less  unconsciously,  in  such  dealing ;  had  helped  each  other  to 
break  the  bank  at  a  Palais-Royal  gaming-table ;  had  been  concerned 
together  in  an  opera-ball  riot  one  Easter  with  the  D.  of  H.  and  certain 
Parisian  notabilities  of  the  Bouvelard  du  Gaud.  If  this  be  not  friend- 
ship, I  know  not  what  is. 

"  The  sight  of  those  blue  wreaths  of  smoke;  the  remembrance  of  the 
riot  in  the  Rue  Lepelletier;  the  little  suppers  at  the  Rocher  and  the 
Trois  Freres ;  the  wit,  the  wine,  the  fever  of  the  blood  that  for  the 
time  being  is  almost  happiness — stirred  my  senses  with  a  faint  thrill  of 
pleasure. 

*  If  T.  is  there,  I  will  ask  him  to  dine  with  me,'  I  thought ;  *  C. 
must  accustom  herself  to  receive  my  friends,  or  to  let  me  receive  them 
without  her.  I  am  suffering  from  the  Londoner's  noBta\gve  \  1  Xviw- 
gnish  for  the  m^  of  the  clnb-honses  and  the  Ring.  It  will  \)e  ^om^VXim?, 
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to  hear  the  newest  scandals,  fresh  from  the  lips  of  E.  T.,  who  k  a  ao- 
torioae  goegip  and  mauvais  diseur* 

"  I  had  Bome  reason  for  condudmg  that  T,  was  stopping  at  his 
place.  The  wnoke  gave  evidence  that  the  house  was  inhabited  ;  and  1 
knew^  that  in  his  abecnee  the  place  was  generally  shut  up,  and  left  m 
the  charge  of  a  shepherd,  who  lived  in  a  wretched  shanty  further  down 
the  Talley.  My  friend's  finances  were  as  slender  as  hia  line^e  was 
noble.  He  claimed  a  direct  descent  from  the  Plantageneta  ;  and  was 
never  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 

*  Tliey  are  taking  it  out  of  me  on  account  of  that  nasty  knack  of 
my  ancestors,  who  raised  money  by  the  extraction  of  the  teeth  of  Israel/ 
he  said.  *  But  we  have  changed  all  that.  Isaac  of  York  hm  the  best 
of  it  nowadays,  and  draws  the  teeth  of  the  Giaour  T 

"  I  turned  aside  from  the  narrow  path  skirting  the  mountain,  and 
walked  down  the  slope  towards  E.  T/s  pkd-dt-tsrre,  1  was  absurdlj 
pleased  at  the  idea  of  seeing  a  man  whose  character  I  thoroughly  de- 
spiiicd,  and  whose  death  I  should  have  heard  of  without  so  much  as  ft 
passing  regret. 

"  In  my  utter  weariness  of  myself  and  my  own  thoughts,  1  cared 
not  in  what  cloaca  I  found  a  harbour  of  refuge.  The  gate  of  thd 
small  domain  swung  loosely  on  its  hinges.  I  pushed  it  open  JMid 
walked  across  the  small  lawn,  bordered  by  shrubberies  of  lir  and 
laurel.  As  I  neared  the  porch,  I  saw  the  red  glow  of  a  fire  shining  in 
one  of  the  lower  windows,  and  was  welcomed  by  a  yapping  chorus  of 
lap-dogB,  whose  bark  soimded  slirill  through  the  open  door.  There 
was  no  need  for  ceremony  in  this  wild  region  ;  and  even  if  I  had. 
wished  to  stand  upon  punctilio,  there  was  neither  bell  nor  knocker 
whereby  I  might  have  demanded  admittance.  I  walked  straight  into 
the  hall,  or  lobby — the  former  title  is  too  grandiose  for  so  small  a 
chamber— and  was  immediately  struck  by  the  change  which  had  eoroo 
OTCr  the  scene  since  I  had  looked  upon  it  some  twelve  months  before. 

**  It  was  then  a  rude  chaos  of  gunnery,  fishing-tackle,  single-sticks, 

fencers*  masks,  boxing  -  gloves,  plastrons,  pipes,   greatcoats,   leather 

gaiters,  fishing -bootw,  mackintoshes,  and  horsecloths;  nauseous  with 

I  the  odour  of  stale  tobacco,  and  dangerous  by  the  occupation  of  savage 

Hogs.    It  was  now  damty  as  a  lady's  bondoir :  the  floor  bright  witli 

licarlet  sheepskins  ;  the  walls  gay  with  French  prints.   A  velvet  curtain 

raalf  shrouded  the  door  of  ray  friend's  dining-room,  just  revealing  a  peep 

of  the  bright  picture  within— a  table  spread  for  luncheon,  with  snowy 

ilinen  and  sparkliug  glass,     llalf-a-dozcn  little  yapping  dogs  issued 

fcfrom  this  room,  and  assailed  me  with  sluill  rancour.    Not  sucli  sped- 

MWHB  of  the  canine  race  had  I  before  beheld  in  this  mountain  retreat* 

Wmy  friend  T,  ever  atlected  the  biggest  and  roughest  of  the  species, 

Uiancashire-bred  mnstilfs,  Danish  wolfhounds — the  very  Titans  of  the 

kanine  race  from  Mount  St.  Bernard  or  Newfoundland.    These  little 

■breaiurcs  were  the  ajioplectic  descendants  of  that  royal  race  which 
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was  cradled  on  the  knees  of  Castlemain  and  Portsmouth,  swaddled  in 
the  purple  of  Charles.  Among  these  appeared  a  couple  of  russet- 
coated  pugs,  with  negro  features,  swart  visages,  and  short  bandy  legs. 

"  Amidst  the  clamour  of  these  creatures  my  entrance  was  unheard. 
I  stooped  down  to  examine  the  brutes,  and  was  amused  to  perceive 
that  the  collar  of  one  of  the  spaniels  was  the  daintiest  toy  of  filigree 
gold  and  mosaic. 

*  Has  my  friend  turned  jt?e/iV  mattreV  I  asked  myself. 

"  A  second  glance  showed  me  a  name  upon  the  collar — Carlitz. 

"  Carlitz  !  Hast  thou  not  read,  0  gentle  reader,  Eastern  stories 
that  tell  how,  by  a  magician's  wand,  a  fairy  palace  has  risen  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  the  barren  desert,  with  birds  singing,  and  fountains 
dancing  in  the  sunlight ;  and  among  the  fountains,  and  flowers,  and 
birds,  and  barbarously-splendid  colonnades,  tripping  across  the  tesse- 
lated  floors  there  comes  something  more  beautiful  than  tropical  bird 
or  flower  ? 

"  The  princess  of  the  feiry  tale — the  Orient  personified,  with  all 
its  languid  loveliness,  its  intoxicating  sweetness,  its  colour  and  music, 
and  sunshine  and  perfume — melted  into  one  divine  human  creature. 

"  This  is  what  the  name  upon  the  dog's  collar  did  for  me.  It  was 
the  arch-enchanter's  wand,  evoking  a  goddess,  in  that  bleak  valley  where 
I  had  hoped  only  to  find  a  commonplace  acquaintance. 

"  Carlitz !  Shall  I  try  to  describe  her — to  describe  the  indescrib- 
able? Thou  knowest  her,  kind  reader;  on  thee,  too,  has  she  shone ; 
for  not  to  have  seen  her  is  to  be  a  slave  so  dull  that  I  would  not  think 
this  book  should  fall  into  such  unworthy  hands.  I  will  say  of  her 
what  Lysippus  said  of  Athens : 

*  Hast  not  seen  Carlitz,  then  thou  art  a  log ; 
Hast  seen  and  not  been  charmed,  thou  art  an  ass.* 

Or  if,  by  reason  of  absence  in  far-distant  lands,  thou  hast  not  seen  her, 
picture  to  thyself  the  fairest  princess  of  thy  childish  fairy  lore,  place 
her  on  a  mortal  stage,  the  cynosure  of  a  thousand  eyes,  the  idol  of 
innumerable  hearts,  the  topic  of  incalculable  tongues,  the  gossip  of 
uncountable  newspapers,  or,  in  one  word — the  fashion;  endow  her 
with  a  voice  of  the  rarest  power  and  richuess ;  gift  her  with  smiles 
that  bewitch  the  fancy  and  accents  that  enthrall  the  soul;  surround 
her  with  all  the  loveliest  objects  art  ever  devised  or  taste  selected — 
and  thou  hast  some  faint  image  of  that  supernal  being  whom  men  call 
Carlitz. 

"  She  lives  still — still  walks  *  a  thing  of  life  and  light,'  which  seen, 
becomes  *  a  part  of  sight ;'  but  the  first  glory  of  her  loveliness  has  de- 
parted, the  rich  ripe  voice  has  lost  some  touch  of  its  old  music.  She  is 
still  Carlitz,  and  to  say  this  is  to  say  that  she  is  fairer  than  all  the  rest 
of  womankind ;  but  she  is  no  longer  the  Carlitz  of  those  days  when 
Plancns  waa  consul,  and  the  Bonbonniere  Opera-house  was  in  \\a  ^otj  T 
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IL  $1.  Isss's  |b;bEt 

Geid£GE  L  €D5ed  Hs  rsira  br  js  ms  xte  ve«U  baTe  sent  a  humbler 
Baa  strairi^x  to  Xe-raie.    Gicsre  IL  l«pa  hk  reign  by  an  act  that 
vooid  bare  i^i^tei  aznr  iK>bil«=:;n  in  b5s  cc«rt  in  the  Old  Bailej  dod[. 
A  TOT  sbcr:  tizie  lidcre  bis  cslamcsiiai  deaih,  George  I.  barnt  the 
win  c^  his  nnhtpfT  wife  aai  lia:  c^  ber  fkiher,  the  Dnkc  of  Zell, 
in  osider.  as  Qneai  CsrcIiDe  tcCi  Waipcve,  lo  dejcire  the  son  whom 
be  deiesied  of  90ix»  inpDran:  beqnesss.    At  the  fiist  council  held 
br  Gear^  II-,  Dr.  Wake,  the  Airfibi^">^p  of  Cmterbmy,  produced 
the  old  King  5  wi!L  in  orde-  thai  :i  shccld  le  opened  and  publicly 
read.    The  liitle  mcffucti:  iasatnihr  snapped  at  the  papa-,  pat  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  left  ihe  t\>?2l    I:  was  neper  seen  again.    Rumour  says 
it  was  at  orK*  thrcwn  inio  the  fi^.     I:  wiis  genesallr  reported  that  the 
King  had  left  40,«>:«01L  to  his  mistirss  the  Dadx^  of  Kendal,  and 
a  laive  le^acx  to  bis  dangh:«",  the  Qaeei  of  Pmssia.    It  is  asserted 
that  Lewd  Chesterfield,  who  rnanied  the  Dnchess's  niece,  pressed  his 
claim  out  of  Fj-ite,  on  baring  been  jr^ismbed  the  court,  and  reoeired  a 
sop  in  the  pan  of  ^\iXX»7,  to  stop  bis  c2anic.sv"*i2s  barking.     The  ^eal 
Frederick  also  made  fnE-quent  ivyugb  demands  for  money  to  the  King 
his  unde,  whom  he  hated. 

In  morals  George  IL  was  quite  as  dis:>t^p^table  as  bis  father.  The 
King  was  gallant  becaus^e  he  thought  it  &shioQable  eren  to  appear  to 
be  sa  He  made  lore  to  Mrs.  Howani.  one  of  his  wife's  bedchamber- 
women,  a  grave,  gentle  woman,  who,  in  spiie  of  her  ambiguous  pofiitiiHi, 
preserred  the  respect  of  the  whole  court  by  the  outward  propriety  and 
decency  of  her  bdiayiour.  Wal}x>le  describes  the  lady  as  extremely 
fidr,  and  with  beautiftil  soft  light-brown  baur;  ber  features  w»e  regular 
and  agreeable  rather  than  beanufuL  Her  husband,  a  violent,  rapacious 
man,  eager  for  compensation,  discorered  the  intrigue,  and  used  to  come 
and  Tociferously  demand  his  wife  before  the  soldiers  of  the  guard  in 
the  quadrangle  of  St.  James's  Palace.  He  eren  wTV>te  her  an  angry 
letter,  and  sent  it  by  the  Qaeen's  own  hand.  When  the  King  (then 
Prince)  removed  to  Richmond,  there  l^ing  an  apprehension  that  the 
virtuous  husband  would  carrr  off  his  frail  wife  bv  foree,  Mrs.  Howard 
was  smuggled  away  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  country-house.  The 
indignant  husband  was  eventually  pacified  by  a  pension  of  1 200/.  a  year ; 
and  the  sale  of  the  lady  being  once  effected  he  never  troubled  her  again. 
lie  King,  baring  a  horror  lest  he  sbonldbe  goxcrTned,  like  his  father, 
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hjhk  mistresses,  seldom  granted  her  any  favours,  stinted  her  in  money, 
and  when  he  grew  tired  of  her  made  no  provision  for  the  woman  he  had 
once  pretended  to  love.     The  King  was  one  of  those  dull  men  who, 
as  Lord  Hervey  cleverly  said,  "  seem  to  think  that  having  done  a  thing 
to-day  is  an  unanswerable  reason  for  doing  it  to-morrow."     Even  in 
risiting  Mrs.  Howard  he  was  stupidly  methodical.    He  went  to  see  ' 
her  every  eveniifg  at  nine.    He  ifrequently  walked  about  his  own 
diamber  for  ten  minutes  with  the  watch  in  his  hand,  till  the  hour- 
hand  reached  the  first  figure  of  the  nine.     Poor  woman,  she  spent 
a  miserable  life ;  for  the  King  insulted  her,  and  the  Queen  watched 
ereiy  opportunity  to  heap  on  her  the  bitterest  mortifications.     One 
day,  while  she  was  putting  on  the  Queen's  neckerchief,  the  King,  in 
a  spiteful  humour,  snatched  it  off,  exclaiming  to  the  poor  woman  : 
"Because  you  have  an  ugly  neck  yourself,  you  wish  to  hide  her 
majesty's !"    Later  in  life  Lady  Suffolk  became  deaf,  and  ^the  King 
grew  tired  of  her ;  but  the  Queen,  fearing  to  be  supplanted  by  a  new 
and  younger  favourite,  urged  her  to  stay  at  St.  James's.    The  King 
grombled  at  this,  and  used  to  say :  "I  don't  know  why  you  will  not  let 
me  part  with  a  deaf  old  woman  of  whom  I  am  weary."    Lady  Suffolk, 
m  her  husband's  death,  married  again,  and  ended  her  days  tranquilly 
at  her  villa  in  Twickenham. 

Madame  de  Walmoden,  afterwards  the  Countess  of  Yarmouth,  an- 
other of  the  King's  favourites,  possessed  some  influence  over  him,  but 
hardly  dared  to  ask  the  smallest  favour  in  her  own  person.  "  If  it  be 
known  that  I  have  applied,"  she  used  to  say,  "  I  shall  have  no  chance 
of  succeeding." 

Wishicg  to  rule  King  George,  and  devotedly  fond  of  her  ill-con- 
ditioned and  faithless  husband,  the  Queen  permitted  his  amours, 
and  even  constantly  told  him,  by  word  and  letter,  how  very  un- 
worthy she  was  of  him.  He  too,  with  a  gross  want  of  delicacy  that 
even  in  those  times  is  almost  inconceivable,  used  to  praise  Madame 
de  TTalmoden  in  his  epistles  to  the  Queen  from  Hanover.  "  I  know 
yon  will  love  De  Walmoden,"  he  says  in  one  letter,  "  because  she  loves 
me."  Queen  Caroline  bore  with  these  amours,  which  were  to  her  a 
ceaseless  vexation,  partly  from  love,  but  still  more  to  maintain  her 
influence  over  the  King,  whom  she  secretly  governed.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton's  amiable  theory  was,  that  Caroline  loved  no  one,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  jealous  ;  for  jealousy  is  only  love  turned  sour.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  who  knew  the  court  well,  and  had  learnt  to  manage 
it,  always  declared  that  "the  King  esteemed  the  Queen  above  all  other 
women,  and  loved  Queen  Caroline's  little  finger  better  than  Lady 
Saffolk's  whole  body."  When  a  man  says,  "  I  am  determined  to  be 
master  in  my  own  house,"  you  may  be  sure  he  is  not  master,  and  never 
will  be.     George  IL  was  fond  of  saying  this. 

The  Queen— a  daughter  of  the  Margrave  of  Anspach— though  very 
fat,  and  marked  with  the  smallpox,  was  considered  by  her  courtiers  to 
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liave  expresBiTe  eyes,  a  capfei Fating  voice,  and  small  and  finely-diftp^dl 

hands.    She  was  a  woman  of  firmness  and  good  sense,  and  ruled  hefrl 

jjmworthy  husband  under  the  ^ise  of  being  a  humble,  submissive  wife,! 

Signorant  and  careless  of  state  aiTairs,    Even  when  the  prime  minist«r| 

entered  the  King's  apartment,  to  discuss  business  long  before  decided 

between  him  and  the  Queen,  she  would  rise,  curtsy,  and  offer  to  retutJ 

The  King,  proud  as  most  weak  men  are  of  the  authority  they  beliefel 

they  poBsess,  would  on  these  occasions  often  exclaim  self-conscionslyJ 

**  There,  Sir  Rol>ert,  you  see  how  much  I  am  governed  by  my  rife  J 

yet  dey  say  I  am— ha,  ha  I     It  ii  a  fine  ting  to  be  governed  bji 

|Tone*8  rife  !'*  I 

r       The  Queen  always  curtsied  to  her  attendants  if  she  met  them  in  thn 

palace,  even  to  "my  good  Howard,"  as  she  cailed  the  woman  whom  abd 

most  detested.     She  was  a  brave,  sturdy  person,  of  high  spirit^  and  wan 

one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of  inoculation,  when  as  yet  it  had  been  id 

L  England  only  practised  on  criminals.     When  the  Porteous  riots  toan 

[place  in  Edinburgh,  in  her  temporary  regency,  she  declared  that  aba 

Iwould  avenge  such  an  insult,  even  if  she  bad  to  turn  Scotland  into  ■ 

hunting-ground.     She  wa«  a  devoted  wife,  and  even  when  suffering 

from  a  dangerous  complaint,  concealed  it,  in  order  to  attend  the  Kind 

in  his  morning  walks  at  Riehniond;  and  more  than  once,  when  she  had 

the  gout  terribly  in  her  foot,  she  drove  back  the  disorder  by  bathing  id 

cold  water,  in  order  not  to  be  prevented  from  attending  her  hiisbandJ 

It  was  she  who  threw  away  such  sums  of  public  money  on  Kensington 

Gardens;  and  it  was  she  who  christened  the  string  of  ix)nds  in  Hydc^ 

Park,  which  were  formed  into  one  long  sheet  of  water,  now  so  familia 

to  na  as  the  Serj>entine.     She  never  forgave  her  son  Frederick  the  un-^ 

natural  aversion  he  had  shown  his  parents,  and  steiiily  refascd  to 

him,  even  on  her  deathbed.    "And  unforgiving,  unforgiven  dice  !^ 

writes  Chesterfield.    That  last  scene  of  all  Mr.  Thackeray  mocks  wit 

his  usual  cynical  bitterness.    The  King,  whose  fondness  revived  whe 

L  death  was  about  to  separate  them,  had  been  watching  unceasragly  by  he 

.  bedside,  refusing  either  rest  or  refresh  meat.     When  death  approache 

she  said  to  her  disconsolate  husband,  "  George,  you  must  marry  agaiiui 

**No,  Caroline — no,  meiner  Uebe"  Bmd  the  King;  ^^non^faurai des 

iresses  P'     *^  Ah,  mm  Dm^"  cried  the  Queen,  **  cela  n^eftip^che  paSi 

Although  affecting  a  fondness  for  the  study  of  divinity,  the  Que 

was  said  to  be  sceptical,  and  it  is  supposed  that  she  refused  to  recein 

the  Bscrament  from  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Potteri  who,  to  all  in- 

l  quiries  as  to  the  fact,  replied  only,  like  a  true  courtier,  **  Her  majesM 

I  va&  in  a  heavenly  disposition."    She  died  with  dignity,  saying  to  ha 

I  femily,  "  Pray  aloud,  do,  that  I  may  hear  you  I"  She  then  faintly  repeateq 

^  the  Lord's  Prayer,  calmly  lay  down,  waved  her  hand,  and  expiredd 

The  King  detailed  to  Sir  Kobert,  with  tears  streaming  from  his  eyeu 

the  virtues  of  his  Queen,  who,  from  her  noble  and  calm  disposition,  ha^ 

been  such  a  relief  and  assistance  to  him  in  governing  so  hnmorsomd 
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and  fickle  a  people  as  the  English.  "  Henceforward,"  he  said,  ''  I  shall 
lead  a  helpless^  disconsolate,  nncomfortable  life.  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do,  or  which  way  to  tnm."  But  shortly  after  Madame  de  Walmoden 
came  OTcr  from  Hanorer,  created  Countess  of  Yarmouth,  and  his  in- 
0(m8olable  grief  was  consoled.  Yet  the  King  still  used  to  declare  that 
he  nerer  saw  the  woman  worthy  to  buckle  Caroline's  shoe. 

George  IL  led  a  dull  methodical  life  at  St.  James's.  He  rose  at 
seren  in  all  weathers,  transacted  business,  drove  out,  and  then  spent  his 
erening  at  cards,  with  Lady  Yarmouth  and  one  or  two  officers  of  the 
household,  in  his  daughter's  apartments.  Every  Saturday  in  summer 
he  drove  to  Richmond,  without  his  daughters,  and  dined  there.  The 
party  went  about  noon,  in  a  ponderous  court-coach,  drawn  by  six  horses, 
the  Horse-Ouard  escort  enveloping  them  in  dust;  and  returned  in  the 
same  wearisome  procession. 

The  King  was  notoriously  parsimonious,  and  when  Prince  is  said  to 
have  so  disgnsted  Miss  Bellenden,  a  maid-of-honour,  vrith  whom  he 
was  in  love,  by  counting  his  guineas,  that  she  exclaimed  saucily,  "  Sir, 
I  cannot  bear  it ;  if  you  count  out  your  money  any  more,  I  will  go  out 
of  the  room." 

Like  many  mean  persons,  the  King  had  fits  of  liberality.  He  once 
gave  the  University  of  Cambridge  2000/.  to  defray  the  expense  of  a 
public  dinner  in  Trinity  Hall.  He  is  also  said  to  have  consented  to 
pay  a  witty  Dutch  landlord,  who  had  charged  his  suite  nearly  100/.  for 
a  Inncheon  of  eggs,  coffee,  and  gin.*  He  once  let  a  guinea  by  accident 
roll  under  the  door  of  a  wood-closet  in  his  bedroom,  and  he  made 
the  page-in-waiting  at  once  buckle  to  and  help  to  remove  the  billets. 
However,  when  he  found  it,  he  gave  it  the  boy. 

He  was  a  great  stickler  for  etiquette,  yet,  even  at  court,  etiquette  was 
hardly  so  inexorable  then  as  now.  On  one  occasion,  a  stranger  to  the 
palace,  when  on  a  visit  to  some  of  the  King's  retinue,  slipped  down  a 
flight  of  stairs,  and,  bursting  open  the  door  of  a  room  in  his  fall,  was 
precipitated,  stunned,  upon  the  floor.  When  the  man  came  to  his  senses, 
he  found  a  severe  little  old  gentleman,  with  white  eyebrows  and  a  red 
hoej  careftdly  washing  his  bald  head,  and  applying  bars  of  sticking- 
plaster  to  the  cuts.  The  amateur  surgeon  then  picked  up  the  wig  of 
the  injured  man,  and  replaced  it  on  his  head.  The  man  rose  to  express 
his  gratitude ;  but  the  little  man  with  the  sponge  frowned,  and  pointed 
to  the  door.  It  was  the  King,  and  the  room  so  abruptly  entered  was 
the  royal  closet. 

QeoTge  IL  was  as  irascible  as  he  was  pugnacious. f  He  once  violently 

^  **  Eggs  are  •caroe,  I  sappose,  Mynheer,"  aaid  the  King,  when  he  perused  the 
rojml  bUL   "  No,  your  majesty,  but  kings  are,"  replied  mine  host.— Ed.  Belgravia. 

t  HiB  majesty  was  once  seized  with  a  fancy  for  a  hasty-pudding  at  an  hour 
when  the  royal  cooks  and  scuUions  had  struck  work,  and  the  kitchens  were  de- 
serted. '*VotI**  he  thundered,  *'sall  I  be  King  of  England,  and  Hot  hvre  «k  \)\x^- 
ding-in-a-hnrry  for  my  supper  f   Oott  dam  /" — Ed, 
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kicked  the  shins  of  Dr.  Ward  the  quack,  who  had  roughly  twistd 
the  rojal  thumb  and  given  the  King  pain  j  but  he  afterwards  gaye  til 
successful  impoator,  whom  Hogarth  ridiealed,  a  can-ia^e  and  horses,  ad 
presented  his  nephew  with  an  emigncy  in  tJie  Guards.  He  used  to  scol 
his  ministers^  and  he  declared  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  not  a 
to  be  chamberlain  to  the  em alleat  court  of  Germany,  Wlaen  Lord  Chei 
terfield  one  day  teased  him  about  an  appointment  he  wished  given  i 
a  personal  friend,  and  almoet  forced  him  to  sign  the  ijajicr,  th 
choleric  King  vociferated,  *'  Give  it  to  Beekebub  !"  The  htmcli 
hacked  nobleman  with  the  beetle  eyebrows  replied  wittily:  "Shall  \ 
address  it  as  usual^*  To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin*  ?**  Th 
King  laughed,  was  appeased,  and  gave  way.  j 

Yet,  with  all  his  meannesB,  vanity,  and  coarse  vice,  there  wagj 
soldier*6  spirit  about  the  little  red-faced  man.  It  was  all  they  coni 
do  to  prevent  his  fighting  his  brother-in-law,  the  King  of  Prussii 
George  fixed  tl^e  place  and  even  chose  his  second.  This  King  of  PmBfll 
was  the  insane  brute  whom  Mr,  Carlyle  has  tried  to  tranfiform  iui 
a  hero.  He  used  to  strike  and  kick  women  he  met  in  the  street  j  m 
bullied  his  wife,  tried  to  throw  his  daughter  out  of  window,  and  wl 
once  on  the  jwint  of  beheading  his  soUj  afterwards  the  great  Iw 
derick,  ] 

lYlien  the  French  ambassador  at  a  review  once  asked  King  GfK>fd 
if  he  had  ever  seen  the  gendarmes  (who  had  been  beaten  otf  at  Da 
tingen  by  our  troops),  the  King  replied  with  more  than  his  iistli 
sharimess  :  "  No,  sare ;  but  I  can  dell  you,  and  so  can  drv,  dat  tn 
Scotch  Greys  have*"  ] 

To  a  nobleman,  a  picktbank  and  eavesdropper,  noLonoos  m 
cowardice,  who  used  to  bring  scandalous  reports  of  his  son  frol 
Leicester  Fields,  the  King  said,  indignant  at  hearing  his  sou  calld 
**  fool :"  "  De  Haus  of  Bronsvig  may  have  produce  as  many  fool  as  an 
vone  sovereign  haus  in  Europe  ;  but,  sturm  and  ireft^r  /  it  never  vi 
known  to  i>roduce  von  coward  or  poltroon,  my  lord  duke.*'  I 

That  was  tolerably  hard  hitting.  I 

When  the  Pretender  was  at  Derby,  with  his  face  to  London,  and  tq 
King  heard  that  the  council-board  at  St.  James's  Palace  was  iakifl 
measures  to  secure  his  (George^s)  sacred  person,  he  entered  the  rooa 
in  his  cholerio  way,  and  said :  **  Gentlemen,  dake  care  of  yourgelrefl 
for  myself,  I  am  resolved  to  die  King  of  England/*  j 

Yet  even  his  courage  was  of  a  vain  and  strutting  kind ;  and  IB 
Thackeray  certainly  entu-ely  mistakes  the  manner  in  which  his  custoi 
on  grand  days  of  appearing  in  his  Dettingen  dress  was  received  in  ill 
council-chamber  at  St,  James's.  Ilauders  grand  battle  "  Te  DeumJ 
and  a  blustering  sort  of  ode,  both  written  for  the  occasion,  used  to  n 
snug  and  perlormed  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  great  battle  of  1741 
that  saved  our  army  when  the  French  had  out-manoeuvred  and  bui 
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ifi.    It  is  particniarlj  recorded  that  on  one  of  these' days 
Dlifih  displaj,  a  wit  present  said  to  a  friend  near  him : 

*'  Sure  such  a  day  was  never  known— 
Sttch  a  King,  and  £uch  a  throne  !'* 

be  couplet  paased  ronnd,  and  was  so  relished,  that  at  last  seyeral 

decs  joined  in  a  murmuring  chorus,  and  the  King  heard  it.     The 

ad  vain  little  man  did  not  see  the  irony.     Some  of  the  courtiers 

^ftpplandod  it  aloud,  clapping  their  hands,  and  the  heavj-witted 

J  thanked  them  for  the  flattering  compliment  and  the  impromptu 

Kings  hare  generally  one  facnl ty,  that  of  remembering  faces.  It  is 
fioC  a  part  of  divine  right,  however,  because  Baonaparte  also  had  it  to 
perfection.  They  have  also  often  {if  redeemed  by  any  virtne)  a  quality 
that  they  share  with  the  lion — generosity.  They  can  afford  to  be  magna- 
nimons  ;  and  when  they  are  not  magnanimous  they  can  affect  to  be  so  to 

but  thoee  terrible  memoir-writerB,  those  cruel  truth-telling  critics, 
ho  wmtch  them  from  the  wings,  and  know  how  poor  and  small  they  often 

wfaen  their  paint  is  washed  off,  their  wigs  are  remoyed,  and  their 
iigh-heeled  shoes  laid  aside.  George  IL,  firmer  in  the  saddle  than  hia 
father,  could  afford  to  be  less  cruel  to  his  opponents.  When  he  waa 
reqaeated  after  Culloden  to  sign  the  death-waiTant  of  Dr.  Cameron,  he 
exclaimed^  with  a  momentary  feeling  of  pity :  **  Sorely  too  much  blood 
hm  already  been  spilled  for  this  cause."  But  he  signed  the  warrant 
neferibeless,  and  Cameron  perished  for  his  opinions. 

When  Mclvor,  a  poor  Highlander,  who  had  resisted  the  temptation 
of  30,(K>0£  and  sared  the  Young  Pretender,  was  afterwards  hung  for 
fltealing  a  cow  to  feed  his  starving  children^  George  expressed  a  tardy 
regret  at  not  haTing  heard  before  of  the  man's  fidelity. 

The  King  one  day  gravely  asked  Lord  Holdcmesse,  his  secretary  of 
liate,  where  the  nnfortunate  Charles  Edward  then  was. 

*•  Upon  my  word,  sire,"  was  the  flurried  reply,  "  I  don't  exactly 
\ow — I  suppose  in  Italy  ;  but  III  consult  my  last  despatches." 

Pooh,  pooh,  man,  stuff!"  said  the  King;  "  don*t  trouble  your  head 
dieapatches.     Ill  tell  you  where  he  is :  he  is  now  at  No.  —  in 

flbind  ;  and  was  last  night  at  Lady 's  rout.    What  shall  we 

do  with  him  ?"  Lord  Holdemesse  looked  like  a  terrier  who  had  sud- 
denly seen  a  rat:  he  proposed  to  call  an  immediate  council.  The  King 
qnMly  replied,  "  No,  my  lord ;  we  can  manage  the  business  without 
1  ooimciL  Let  him  stay  where  he  is  at  present ;  and  when  the  poor 
hM  amused  himself  with  looking  about  London,  he  will  go  home 


Kow  this  was  kingly.  But  after  the  butchery  at  Culloden,  and  the 
cmdliea  at  Tower- hi  II  and  Kennington-comraon,  it  was  time  to  be 
mtrcifiilf  for  the  soldier's  foot  was  on  the  Jacobite's  neck  just  then. 

Tlwj  King  at  the  close  of  his  life  forgave  an  unconscious  tud^ixvcssa 
f  the  Dncheas  of  Hamilton  (the  beantifnl  Miss  Qunning)  at  a  Aia^vDi^- 
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room  at  St.  James's,  in  a  maimer  that  was  not  onlj  geotlemanlikfi^ 
but  rather  touching.  The  King  was  talking  of  public  sights.  The 
thoughtlesg  Duchess  said,  "  0, 1  have  seen  so  much,  your  majesty,  that 
there  is  odIj  one  sight  in  the  world  which  I  wish  to  behold,  and  that 
is  a  coronation." 

Tlio  King  took  her  hand,  and  exclaimed  with  a  siglv  **  I  Bp] 
yon  have  not  long  to  wait;  yon  will  soon  have  your  degire,** 

In  spite  of  his  meanness  when  his  own  pocket  was  touched. 
King  was  sometimes  generous  witli  the  nation's  money.     He  made 
old  Iligliknd  soldier — who,  at  the  battle  of  Quebec,  hud  cut  down 
heap  of  Frenclxmcn,  and  then  sat  down  near  them  and  calmly  taki 
ficuff— a  lieutenant,  with  half-pay  for  life.     He  also  gave  500/,  do" 
and  200/*  a-year,  to  a  brave  young  lieutenant  of  Marines,  who  had 
both  bis  legs  at  the  siege  of  a  fort  in  Majorca;  so  that  at  least 
two  cases  tears  of  gratitude  were  shed  in  the  preseDce-cliamber  of 
James's, 

Taste  or  feeling  George  had  none.    He  hated  reading,  was  in^ 
fcrent  to  painting  {hainiing  he  called  it),  and  was  almost  inclined 
picket  Hogarth  for  ridiculing  his  Guards'  inarch  to  Finchlcy.     He  did 
not  care  for  Garrick's  acting;  but  was  delighted  with  a  fat,  atapid 

■lauper  who  played  the  impctrtant  (in  his  own  opinion)  character  of 

I  Mayor  in  Richard  ih  Third.  He  took  a  fancy  to  have  Macklin*s  coi 
farce  of  Lov0  d  h  Mode  read  aloud  to  him,  by  a  grave  old  Hanort 
gentleman-in-waiting,  who  took  eleven  weeks  puzzling  out  the  meaii< 
ing.  Once  when  he  went  to  the  Haymarket  Theatre  to  see  The  Mat/or 
of  Garrafij  Foote,  who  received  him  and  led  him  to  his  box,  wag 
dressed  for  the  part  of  Major  Sturgeon  —  extravagant  boots,  heavy 
swordi  and  huge  truculent  cocked-hat.    The  King  was  astonished,  and 

Linqnired  of  a  lord-in-waitiog  where  this  old  officer  had  served, 

r  what  was  his  regiment. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  King  was  a  trw 
German  in  one  good  respect.  He  was,  like  his  affectionate  ft 
devotedly  fond  of  muBic,  and  he  delighted  in  Handel's  compositio: 
That  was  at  least  one  refming  influence  working  upon  his  gross  nal 
even  in  an  nge  when  Swift  ridiculed  Handel,  and  Gay  wrote  to  porod; 
Italian  opera. 

The  King  died  on  an  October  morning,  in  17G0.  He  had  risen 
usual  about  seven,  and  seemed  well.  He  called  his  page,  drank  his  cu; 
of  chocolate,  and  inquired  about  the  way  of  the  wind,  being  anxious  to 
receive  the  foreign  mails.  He  then  opened  the  window,  and  said  he 
should  walk  in  the  garden.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  room,  the  page 
outside  heard  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  a  heavy  fall  upon  the  floor.  Hd 
threw  open  the  door  and  ran  in — the  King  had  fallen  in  rising  td 
ring  the  bell.  The  King  only  spoke  two  words,  **CaU  Amelia,'-  and 
expired.  The  Princess  came,  just  as  the  body  was  placed  upon  a  becU 
and  being  deaf,  stooped  down  tenderly  over  the  King  to  hear  his  laal 
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in  case  he  spoke  in  a  low  yoice :  to  her  horror  she  saw  that  he 
doad.  The  nation  bore  the  loss  of  George  11.  with  a  veiy  praise- 
iraithy  eqnftnimity ;  and  iha  court-poets  and  conrt-preachers  instantly 
•rraiiged  him  a  niche  among  the  deml-godB,  and  then  turned,  after 
Ib^r  tnanneri  to  lick  the  shoes  of  the  young  King.  Le  Moi  esi  moris 
9m  h  Rot! 

George  III.  lived  but  little  at  St,  James's,  having  soon  after  his 
maniage  purchased  Buckingham  House,  and  living  much  in  the  country, 
— at  Kew,  Richmond,  and  latterly  Windsor, — where  he  could  eujoy  his 
&immg,  chat  with  everj-one  he  met,  and  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his 
doDt  deoorons  Ufe.  There  are,  nevertheless,  numerous  events  that  con- 
ned the  memory  of  this  worthy  but  unlucky  monarch  with  the  Palaee  i 
of  St.  James's.  ■ 

He  always  rose  early,  sometimes  at  six,  and  devoted  the  two  hours 
after  hreak&st  to  turning  or  reading.     He  then  rode  out  for  several 
^^0iifa,  being  especially  anxious  to  avoid  the  excessive  corpulence  heredi- 
^^wy  in  his  femily;  moreover,  being  rather  weak  in  the  knees,  he  looked   I 
^Heit  on  horseback.     He  frequently  rode  from  Kew  on  his  hack,  even  in 
^0eary  rain,  to  attend  a  levee  or  council  at  St.  James's ;  and  at  reviews, 
In  which  he  delighted,  he  would  ride  for  several  hours  without  a  great- 
coat, and  often  bare-headed.     For  many  years  he  hunted  regularly,  like    ■ 
tiie  hearty,  dnll  country  gentleman  that  he  was.    He  generally  dined  I 
and  very  frugally,  obeying  the  advice  of  his  imcle,  the  Duke  of  I 
imberlandt  who  had  warned  him  against  over-eating.     He  partook  1 
ily  of  the  plainest  food,  and  in  small  quantities — a  leg  of  mutton 
was  his  favourite  dish ;  he  was  fond  of  cheese-cakes, 
cherry-pie  every  day  in  the  year.    Even  in  eating 
he  had  not  an  original  mind ;  he  drank  but  little,  and  generally  wine- 
Md-water,    The  master  cook  always  attended  at  the  King's  dinner- 
laMe^  and  tasted  every  dish  (according  to  the  old  feudal  precaution) 
it  vas  removed  by  the  pages-in-waiting.      The  royal  children 
denied  aU  delicacies,  and  fed  as  much  as  possible  on  oatmeal-por- 
ridge ;  a  restraint  which  natnrally  made  the  Duke  of  York  a  glutton, 
■ad  the  Prince  of  Wales  an  epicure.     The  supper  at  the  palace  was  set 
on  the  table  merely  as  a  form ;  and  the  maids-of-honour  for  yeara  went 
to  bed  supperlcss. 

Later  in  life,  at  Windsor,  the  King  rose  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,    ■ 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  the  Queen's  saloon,  where  one  of  the  Prin-  I 
OQoaoa  woald  meet  him.    They  then  went  to  the  chapel  and  attended  I 
Ibe  aervioe,  which  usually  lasted  an  hour.    At  nine  o'clock  the  King  1 
breakfailed  with  the  Queen  and  the  five  Princesses,  in  the  Queen's 
bfeakfitfl*room,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Little  Park.    The  meal  j 
OeeapMI  abont  half-an-hour.     The  King  and  Queen  sat  at  the  head  \ 
of  the  table,  and  the  Princesses  according  to  seniority.    The  King  read 
the  newapiper  at  that  time,  like  any  ordinary  man ;  but  the  ^ImV.^'^.^i 
ettqiieite  was  observeei  Queen  Charlotte  being  very  Kurd  and  msit^iXltf:;^ 
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about  such  trifleB,  though  considerate  and  kindly  withal.    After  break- 
iajBt  the  King  rode  out  with  his  equerries  and  the  Princeases, 

If  the  weather  was  stormy,  the  King  played  at  chess  with  General 
Fitzroy  or  Genera!  Manners,  and  was  particularly  delighted  if  he 
beat  his  opponent.  He  dined  regularly  at  two  o'clock  ;  the  Princessei 
at  four :  at  five  the  King  visited  his  wife  and  daughters.  After  this 
hour  the  King  transacted  public  business  in  his  own  study,  attended 
by  Colonel  Taylor,  his  private  secretary.  The  evening  was  passed  at 
cardis  in  the  Queen's  drawing-room,  where  three  tables  were  always  set; 
the  nobility  of  the  neighbourhood  being  often  invited  to  these  mono- 
tonous and  frugal  entertainments.  The  moment  the  castle-clock  struck 
ten  the  visitors  retired.  The  supper  was  then  coldly  set  out,  as  ai 
matter  of  form,  but  no  one  partook  of  it.  The  King  and  Queen  re- 
tired  at  eleven  o'clock,  summer  or  Tuinter. 

It  was  always  said  that  Prince  Frederick  had  disliked  George,  and 
petted  his  second  son,  Edward,     He  seems  to  have  prepared  for  a  mp- 

Iture  betw'eeu  them,  had  he  lived;  for  once,  when  embracing  liim,  in 

|175l,  he  said  to  the  quiet  boy,  "Come,  George,  let  us  be  good  Iriendi' 
while  we  are  suflTered  to  be  so."  George  was  very  backward  as  a  boy,  and, 
Walpole  says,  could  not  read  English  at  eleven.  His  mother  described 
him  as  honest,  but  reserved,  and  childish  for  his  age.  Hia  grandfather 
s|>oke  of  him  with  contempt,  like  a  wicked  old  heathen  that  he  was*  and 
described  him  as  "only  fit  to  read  the  Bible  to  his  mother."  It 
his  mother's  constant  saying,  "George,  be  King,"  that  nourished  Mi 
natural  obstinacy,  and  made  him  determined  not  to  be  ruled  by  hiS' 
ministers. 

In   1761,  when   the   Princess  Cliarlotto   of  Mecklenburg-Strelita 
•irrived  to  become  the  wife  of  the  young  King,  she  wore  a  fly-cap! 
with  rich  lace  lappets,  a  diamond*spangled  stomacher,  and  a  gold- 
brocade  "  suite"  with  a  while  ground.    At  Mile-end  the  Life  Guards 
met  her,  and  escorted  her  to  St.  James's.    When  she  caught  the  firsl 
ghmpse  of  the  palace,  she  turned  pale.    The  Duchess  of  Hamilton 

^smiled;  but  the  Princess  said,  "My  dear  Duchess,  you  may  laugh, 
for  you  have  been  married  twice ;  but  it  is  no  joke  to  me,"  Her  lipa^ 
trembled  as  the  coach  stopped ;  but  when  the  Dtike  of  York  gave  hed 
his  hand,  she  jumped  out  cheerfally.  The  King  raised  her  up  andJ 
Baluted  her,  just  as  she  was  about  to  drop  on  her  knee  and  curtsy' 

■  homage  to  liim.  The  King  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  from  a  letter; 
she  had  written  to  the  King  of  Prussia  to  avert  the  ravages  of  the^ 
soldiers  from  the  country  of  Mecklenburg,  It  is  said  that  at  the  fii*sfcJ 
glance  George  shrank  back  disappointed  from  tire  excellent  but  rather 
plain  young  German  lady.  He  had  no  cause  to  shrink,  however ;  for 
she  proved  a  good  and  devoted  wife,  and,  till  the  children  turned  outi 
00  badly,  they  were  the  happiest  of  decorous  couples,  j 

The  next  Sunday  they  api^eared  in  public  at  the  Chapel  Koyal,  ana 
on  Monday  went  in  chairs  to  Drury-lane  Theatre^  the  Queen  havina 
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iver  before  seen  a  play.  The  King  and  Queen  also  went  to  the  coro- 
nation ft-om  St,  James's  in  chaiiB.  On  his  return  from  the  Abbey  the 
moist  ralaable  diamond  fell  ont  of  the  King's  crown ;  that  fall  was  an 
cmea :  the  diamond  that  fell  was  America. 

In  1760  the  illegal  proceeding  against  Wilkes,  and  the  diggraceful 
lerfercnce  of  the  conrt  with  the  Middlesex  election,  had  rendered  the 
\g  faatefnl  to  the  people.  Daring  one  of  the  most  savage  of  the 
a  hearse  hung  with  black  was  driven  madly  int*>  the  courtyard  of 
Jsuies%  amid  the  yells  and  execrations  of  the  crowd,  with  a  ruffian 
€81  the  box  dreissed  as  an  executioner,  and  ferociously  brandidiing  an 
axe.  The  mob  was  in  no  humour  to  bear  a  second  Charles  I,  The  King, 
always  firm  and  royally  brave,  betrayed  no  alarm;  but  soon  after,  when 
the  ministers  hesitated  about  hanging  some  Bethnal-Green  rioters 
who  had  sacked  a  house,  he  insisted  on  instantly  signing  the  death- 
w«rTant& 

Daring  the  Gordon  riots,  when  there  were  4000  troops  posted  round 
Buckingham  House,  the  King  sat  up  for  two  nights,  receiving  reports 
and  issuing  orders.  When  the  mob  tried  to  force  St.  James's,  he  for- 
bade the  soldiers  to  fire,  but  ordered  them  to  keep  back  the  crowd  by 
leinellmg  their  bayonets.  The  mob,  seeing  this,  were  so  daring  as  to 
the  bayonets  and  shake  them,  to  try  and  force  a  passage. 
a  1795,  the  King  grew  even  still  more  unpopular.  The  people 
led  under  the  weight  of  taxes,  and  wearied  of  the  unsuecessful 
with  the  irresistible  genius  of  Napoleon.  On  the  *21)th  of 
',  as  the  King  went  to  Parliament,  but  few  hats  were  pulled  off, 
the  people  shouted,  "  Give  us  bread !"  "  No  war !"  "  No  king !"  A 
was  fired  through  the  coach-window  in  the  narrowest  part  of  St, 
Margaret-street.  On  the  return  to  St.  James's,  stones  were  thrown 
the  coach ;  and  the  mob  tried  to  break  down  Storey*8-gate  with 
l^e-hammers.  On  its  way  to  the  mews  the  royal  carriage  was  nearly 
led.  An  hour  or  two  afterwards^  the  King  rashly  setting  ont 
t  escort  from  St,  James's  to  go  to  Buckingham  House,  the  mob 
unded  the  carriage  and  tried  to  force  the  door.  A  burly  Irish 
ntleman  drew  a  brace  of  pistols  from  his  pocket,  and  cleared  a  way 
for  the  carriage.  For  this  service  the  King,  knowing  his  own 
TBloe,  rewarded  his  defender  with  an  office  worth  G50/.  a-year. 

With  all  his  mental  short-sightedness,  and  his  love  of  absolute 
pywer,  George  III.  was  more  accessible  than  any  of  his  successors  have 
been*  He  atrolled  into  shops ;  he  talked  to  pig-hoys  and  haymakers ; 
becolerod  cottages,  and  attended  to  the  cooking  of  ploughmen's  roast* 
moal.  He  liked  to  take  tea  with  Mrs.  Dclany.  He  petted  Eton  boys. 
^Hpfen  oondesecnded  to  give  audience  to  literary  men ;  confusing 
HmohoBOVi  with  endless  questions,  and  Bcattie  with  irrelevancies  of 
all  kiods.  Great  English  authors  have  not  had  many  audiences  since 
Ikii  dUj.  He  sometimes  stood  sponsor  for  the  children  of  favourite 
jrttepgii  of  orthodox  political  opinions.    Eoyalty  has  railed  itself  in 
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gmce  those  days,  and  the  restrictions  of  feudalism  have  come  again 
npon  us  in  these  democratic  days  tiiat  ignore  diyine  right. 

George  III.  had  not  a  large  mind,  and  was  rather  mean  in  his  smaQ 
economies.  He  lost  us  America  by  his  senseless  obstinacy.  He  trained 
George  lY.  to  be  a  soourge  of  England  by  the  unwise  seyerities  and 
dreary  platitudes  of  his  court.  But  he  was  well-intentionedy  social, 
and  fond  of  appearing  among  his  subjects.  He  was  charitable  and 
respectable ;  and  he  set  a  good  example*  He  was  aflGEible  even  to  the 
loss  of  dignity.  Let  us  not  dwell  at  length  on  his  melancholy  old  age^ 
his  blindness,  his  loss  of  reason,  or  the  ingratitude  of  some  among  hia 
sons.  He  acted  up  to  his  lights,  and  our  only  prayer  is  that  may  we 
nerer  haye  a  worse  King  to  reign  oyer  England. 

*  On  the  oocasion  of  a  great  fire  in  the  City,  which  destroyed  or  injured  one 
hundred  houses,  the  King  oontributed  1000^.  to  a  subscription  made  for  the  relief 
of  the  uninsured  sufferers — a  third  of  the  total  amount  subscribed ;  and  this  Is 
only  one  of  seyeral  instances  of  open-handed  charity  on  the  part  of  simple  farmer 
George.  Nor  was  he  onmindfi^  of  less  creditable  claims  upon  his  private  purse. 
The  Conductor  of  this  Magazine  was,  when  a  child,  the  ocoanonal  guest  of  an 
elderly  gentleman  who  bore  a  Corsican-brother-like  resemblance  to  the  late  Duke 
Of  York.  He  was  the  reputed  son  of  parents  of  respectable  position ;  but  some  time 
before  coming  of  age,  he  was  informed  that  60,000^.  had  been  placed  to  his  credit 
at  a  certam  bank.->BD.  Belobavia. 


THE  MUDIE  CLASSICS 

BY  BABINOTON  WHITE 
AUTHOR  OF  "  CmCB,"  ETC. 


EZPLAXATIOK. — ^The  critical  contempt  for  all  stories  of  a  sensational  character 
has  of  late  become  a  fact  so  notorious,  that  the  Conductor  of  this  Magazine 
would  be  waaUng  in  deference  to  those  great  Teachers  who  preside  oyer  the 
Literarj  JoomalB  of  this  country,  if  she  failed  to  recognise  the  necessity  for 
an  immediate  reform  in  the  class  of  fiction  provided  for  the  indulgent  readers 
of  Belorayia.  She  is  thus  compelled  to  consider  the  sensational  element  in 
fiction  as  an  entirely  modem  innovation,  devised  by  ignorant  and  reckless 
writers,  whose  only  hope  of  creating  interest  lies  in  the  employment  of  those 
exceptional  situations  which  should  properly  be  excluded  from  all  romance. 
8bo  has  therefore  intrusted  to  the  writer  the  task  of  providing  a  series  of 
short  stories,  conscientiously  adapted  from  those  models,  so  often  referred  to 
by  critics,  as  the  highest  exemplars  of  art,  the  works  of  the  dramatists  and 
epic  poets  of  ancient  Greece,  and  modernised  in  accordance  with  the  prevail- 
ing tastes  of  the  novel-reading  public.  The  writer*s  deviations  from  the  ori* 
ginal  constructioa  of  each  legend  will  bo  only  such  as  the  subject  necessitates ; 
and  he  will  exercise  no  greater  license  in  his  treatment  of  modem  history  than 
is  accorded  to  the  Romancist.  In  some  cases  the  supematural  element  of  a 
story  will  be  interpreted  after  the  f asliion  of  the  German  critics,  by  the  aid 
of  natural  phenomena ;  while  in  other  cases,  a  perilous  situation  will  be  altered 
and  adapted  after  the  manner  in  which  our  dexterous  English  playwrights 
contrive  to  smooth  away  the  little  difficulties  in  a  comedy  by  Sardou,  or  a 
drama  by  DvanBafils,  In  compliment  to  the  Epoujrmous  chief  of  the  circulat- 
ing library,  these  stories  will  be  entitled  ^*  The  Mudie  Classics." 

No.  I. 
Sit  ^Ik  PtgontY,  0r  ll^e  Stbtn  agniitst  i^e  (BUdor. 

{Adapted  from  tU  "  Thtbata"  and  the  "  Alcmaxmis") 
UX  TWO  PARTS  :  PART  I. 

It  was  early  in  the  August  of  that  memorable  year  which  beheld  the 
last  struggle  of  hereditary  right,  and  the  last  glories  of  the  Stuart 
race.  The  landmg  of  the  seven  men  of  Moidart  and  their  bold  young 
leader  was  ecarcely  known  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's ;  but  the  tidings 
of  the  young  chiefs  coming  had  thrilled  through  the  hearts  of  the  wild 
Bons  of  Scotia's  wild  hills,  inspiring  as  the  shrill  cry  of  pibroch  or  the 
clash  of  claymore. 

One  by  one  the  chiefs  had  come  to  offer  their  lives  to  this  "tall 
youth  of  agreeable  aspect,"  who  claimed  to  be  heir-apparent  to  the 
crown  of  Britain,  that  crown  with  which  a  disloyal  faction  had  in- 
vested a  foreign  usurper.  At  first  the  highland  chieftains  had  been 
somewhat  loth  to  risk  life  and  goods  upon  so  hazardous  an  enterprise. 
Hacdonald  of  Kinloch  Moidart  had  been  deaf  to  the  prayers,  the  argu- 
ments,  the  commands  of  that  royal  adventurer  whom  he  believed  to  be 
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his  rightful  prince,  until  tlie  enthusiasm  of  a  younger  brother  turnedi 
the  scale  in  the  Pretender's  favour.    Nor  was  Loehiel  liimself  better 
inclined  for  the  perilous  venture*     He  came  with  all  speed,  in  obedi-i^ 
ence  to  the  summons  of  his  prince;  but  he  came  bent  u[khi  dissuading 
the  rash  youth  from  so  mad  a  scheme  as  that  which  had  brought  hiu 

^to  Scotland,  provided  with  seven  followers,  four  thousand  louis-d^or 

id  the  mere  remnant  of  a  very  small  supply  of  arms. 

He  came,  and  the  influence  of  the  adventm^er  prevailed •     Whe 

did  Scottish  wisdom  ever  vanquish  Scottish  loyalty  ?    Were  highland 

chieftains   to  refuse  their  aid  because  their  prince  was  frtendlces! 

Were  they  to  shrink  from  asserting  his  right  because  there  was  per 

Fin  the  assertion  of  it?  If  he  came  to  them  unaided  by  foreign  mere 
naines,  so  much  the  stronger  must  be  his  claim  upon  the  service  of  hi 
loyal  comitiymen.  Lochiel  had  blown  cold  at  the  outset  only  to  bio? 
hottest  of  the  hot  before  the  day  was  done, 

"I  will  share  the  fate  of  my  prince,  whatever  it  be/*  he  cried ;  "and 
so  shall  every  man  over  whom  nature  or  fortune  has  given  me  power /^ 
The  generous  infection  was  quick  to  spread.     Swiftly  they  came 

I  the  children  of  the  hills,  and  rallied  roimd  the  young  heir  of  tha 
lineage  they  loved.  The  ship  that  had  brought  the  adventurer  wen 
back  to  France.  Jacfafuil  aha.  The  Rubicon  had  been  crossed.  Eve 
day  the  little  army  gained  strcngthj  and  the  hopes  of  Charles  Edwa 
rose  high,  as  the  wild  faitliful  creatures  pressed  and  gathered  abou^ 
him  in  uncouth  aifection. 


In  one  of  the  smaller  islands  off  the  coast  of  Inverness,  a  man  hel4 
Ltimself  aloof  from  tlie  Prince  and  hi^  adherents,  and  would  fain  hard 
'  escaped  any  part  in  that  wild  attempt  which,  to  him  of  all  men,  seeme 

mad  and  hopeless. 

This  man,  Sir  Andrew  M^ileyonUj  was  chief  of  a  powerfnl  cla 

and  could  have  brought  a  gallant  company  to  the  aid  of  his  roya 
b master  had  he  so  pleased.    More  than  this,  he  was  a  man  whose  inJ 
Ifluence  extended  beyond  the  clan  which  called  him  chieftain.    Through^ 
Lout  those  wild  hills  and  valleys  the  name  of  M'^Meyonu  was  a  name 
[might.    Weird  and  mysterious  were  the  hereditary  gifts  of  that  dark 
Frace.    The  fatal  power  of  second-sight  had  belonged  to  the  sons  o^ 

M'Meyoun  in  the  remote  past,  and  fragments  were  still  extant  of 

lost  Gaelic  [x>em  which  sung  the  proplietic  powers  of  the  present  chiefi^ 
r  ancestor. 

Upon  a  race  so  superstitious  as  the  Scottish  highlanders  this  repn^ 

tation  exercised  a  strong  inSnence.    They  were  ready  to  believe  in  Si 
I  Andrew  as  a  prophet,  a  seer,  whose  superhuman  gaze  could  pierce  th^ 

cloudy  horizon  of  mort^vl  knowledge,  and  behold  the  things  to  come, 
**  If  ^rMeyonn  ofM'Meyonn  joins  the  Prince,  fortune  will  iayou 

us,"  thought   the  highlanders ;    "  the   M'Meyouns  have   the  gift 

second-sight  j  they'll  not  join  themselves  to  ilWuek." 
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The  son  of  the  Stuarts  was  informed  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
H'Mejonn,  and  was  eager  to  secure  his  adherence.  He  wrote  to  the 
cMei,  enclosing  a  letter  from  his  father,  the  crownless  king  who  waited 
at  Borne  for  the  issue  of  his  son's  adventure.  M'Meyonn  returned  a 
lojal  and  respectful  answer,  declining  to  have  any  share  in  an  attempt 
that  was  certain  to  result  in  disaster ;  and  entreating  Charles  Edward 
to  return  to  France  straightway,  and  await  a  more  favourable  hour  for 
his  attack  upon  the  reigning  government. 

'^  Your  highness  will  doubtless  smile  at  my  foolish  boldness,  when 
I  dare  to  say  that  I  know  this  adventure  will  result  in  ruin  to  all,  death 
to  many.  Yet  it  is  none  the  less  true.  To  me,  as  to  others  of  my  race, 
has  been  granted  a  power  which  is  but  a  troublesome  boon  and  a  ques- 
tionable benefit.  Let  the  beginning  of  your  highnesses  progress  be 
brilliant  as  it  may,  the  end  will  be  darkness  and  bloodshed.  I  have 
seen  these  things.  If  by  holding  myself  apart  from  so  glorious-seeming 
an  endeayour  I  can  hinder  others  from  joining  your  standard,  so  much 
ihe  better  for  thenu  If  by  my  indirect  influence  I  may  diminish  your 
fiNices,  and  thus  compel  the  postponement  of  your  plans,  so  much  the 
hairier  for  your  highness.  But  let  this  fall  out  as  it  may,  I  pray  you, 
nr,  to  pardon  my  plain-speaking,  and  to  believe  that  it  is  no  cowardly 
fear  for  my  own  safety  or  my  own  life  which  induces  my  disobedience, 
but  rather  a  fervent  desire  for  your  ultimate  success,  which  must  needs 
be  sorely  endangered  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  a  most  ill-advised 
attempt. — In  all  respect  and  obedience, 

"  Your  royal  higbness's  most  humble  servant, 

"M'^Meyonn." 

These  were  the  terms  of  M*=Meyonn'8  refusal ;  but  tlie  Prince  did 
not  believe  the  chief  would  hold  by  so  disloyal  a  resolve.  "  I  will  see 
if  M'Meyonn  will  hold  himself  aloof  when  the  son  of  his  king  pleads 
to  him  in  person,"  he  said  to  his  late  tutor  and  faithful  follower,  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan.  "  Lochiel  would  fain  have  refused  to  join  the 
standard  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  Lochiel  is  now  foremost  and  chief  among 
my  adherents.  I  will  take  no  scribe's  answer  to  my  appeal.  From  the 
Kps  of  M^Meyonn  will  I  receive  the  assurance  that  a  M'^^Ieyonn  can 
desert  the  cause  for  which  his  forebears  have  shed  their  heart's  best 
blood.'* 

This  speech,  or  the  gist  thereof,  was  repeated  to  the  seer-chieftain 
by  one  of  his  clansmen,  who  had  it  from  a  follower  of  Lochiel. 

Upon  this  speech  the  prophet-chieftain  meditated  as  he  paced  the 
nigg^  stone  terrace  before  the  windows  of  that  grim  castellated  build- 
ing, half  manor-house,  half  fortress,  in  which  his  ancestors  for  many 
generations  past  had  first  seen  the  light. 

His  wife  joined  him  in  his  meditative  walk.  She  was  a  beautiful 
woman,  sister  of  one  of  the  lords  of  those  rugged  hills,  and  a  staunch 
Jacobite,  but  at  once  frivolous  and  ambitious. 
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"The  Princc*a  armj  is  gaining  strength  eTcry  dnj,  nay,  indeed^j 

cyeiy  hour,"  she  exclaimed  trinmphantlj  as  she  approached  her  lord*^! 

L**  Do  you  know  that  an  eagle  wheeled  above  the  Prince's  ship  as  die] 

HDeared  the  Scottish  coa^t  ?     ''Tis  tlic  Kin^  of  Birds  come  to  welcomal 

your  royal  highnesB  to  Scotland,*  cried  Lord  Tullibardine.     Wouldl 

Ton  wish  a  better  omen  than  that,  Andrew  ?     Donald  tells  roe  thftl 

Standard  of  the  Stuarts  will  be  waving  in  the  wind  ere  the  week  in 

out/*  i 

"Ay,  sweet,'*  answered  M'^Meyonn  sadly,     **But  I  will  not  joinl 

that  fatal  banner,"  I 

**  You  are  fixed  on  that,  Andrew?'*  I 

*•  Fixed  as  fate— as  the  fate  of  those  who  follow  that  rash  yontM 

yonder."  1 

A  motion  of  his  hand  indicated  the  dark  line  of  the  mainlandJ 

Ellinor  M'Meyonn  looked  at  her  husband  with  ill-disguiBed  contempt,  I 

"What!"  she  cried;  **  will  you  drag  the  glory  of  your  race  in  thfl 

dust  by  an  act  of  disloyalty  that  must  stamp  you  for  ever  as  a  craved 

land  a  dastard?    Will  you  degrade  a  name  renowned  in  the  annaU 

of  Scottish  chivalry  to  the  level  of  those  lowland  time-servers,  whcJ 

BO  long  as  there  is  kale  in  their  pot  and  meal  in  their  barrel,  wonlfl 

km  soon  serve  Hanoverian  George  as  the  Prince  whose  ancestor  lefl 

^  their  forefathers  to  glorious  victory  at  Bannockburn  ?"  I 

"  Ellinor,'*  said  the  chieftain  earnestly,  **  I  have  told  yon  that  thli 

Ifitmggle — if  it  commence — will  end  most  fatally  for  all  involved  hn 

Pits  issue.    The  warning  I  liave  had  is  a  warning  not  to  be  disregardedJ 

Were  my  own  life  alone  at  stake,  I  would  scarce  hazard  my  Prinoe*H 

I  disfavour  for  so  poor  a  cause.     Caledonia's  hunting-grounds  have  seefll 

fme  matched  against  a  foe  more  deadly  than  any  human  adversarja 

It  is  not  my  life  wiiich  I  refuse  to  my  Prince;  iftai  he  might  havd 

to-morrow  as  a  free  gift,  if  the  shedding  of  my  blood  could  do  hind 

BeiTice.     It  is  my  influence  which  I  withhold  from  him.    The  faithfiil 

sons  of  mj  clan,  brave  as  heroes  and  ignorant  as  children,  shall  nod 

be  lured  by  mo  into  an  enterprise  wbich  I  know  to  be  fatal.     Nod 

will  I  turn  the  tide  of  events  for  those  of  my  countrymen  who,  althongn 

neither  of  my  kindred  nor  of  my  clan,  would  be  governed  by  my  esa 

ample.    No,  Ellinor,  I  will  not  weakly  yield  to  that  afl^ction  for  thd 

Stuart  race  which  is  an  instinct  of  every  highlander's  heart,  inbomJ 

inbred.    I  will  set  my  face  against  this  enterprise  with  a  resolve  na^ 

wavering  as  yonder  turret,  whose  massy  stones  have  witlistood  tha 

temi^ests  of  seven  centuries.**  1 

The  wife  was  overawed  by  the  determination  of  her  hnsbandli 

manner.     She  could  not  even  pretend  to  doubt  his  courage.     ITliJ 

memory  of  the  Caledonian  boar- bunt  was  yet  green.    Nor  was  it  onljl 

in  the  chase  tliat  M'ileyonn  had  distinguished  himself.    In  the  nationol 

games  at  highland  festival  his  arm  had  been  strongest,  his  j»ower  ol 

endurance  greatest,  amongst  Scotia's  chiefs.     His  name  was  in  verjj 
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tniQl  II  tower  of  streDgth ;  and  the  friendB  of  the  Prince  had  ample 
id  for  their  urgent  desire  to  enlist  his  serrices, 
**Aiifi^w/'  Baid  Ellinor  in  an  awe-stricken  whisper,  "the  warning 
kanre  been  an  awliil  one  that  could  cause  a  M^Meyonn  to  shrink 
I  a  Berrice  of  danger.'' 
**  It  waa  a  terrible  warning." 

**What  afaape  did  it  take?    When  did  it  come?"  asked  the  wife 
rlj. 

**  Can  I  trust  yon  with  so  dark  a  secret,  Ellinor?" 
^  Wlvom  should  you  trust  if  not  me?" 

T«^  dearest,  I  will  trust  yon,"  said  the  chieflain  after  a  thought- 
"paose;  "yon  will  understand  ray  conduct  bettor  if  you  know  all. 
II  resnember  the  eyening  on  which  we  heard  of  the  Prince's  land- 
ing—a  sultry  night,  with  a  thick  white  mist  that  hid  the  coast  yonder? 
I  via  Walking  on  this  terrace  thinking  of  the  young  adventurer,  pre- 
pared— nay»  indeed,  reec^lved — to  hasten  to  him  at  daybreak  with 
fftmpL  attumnce  of  allegiance  from  me  and  from  all  whom  I  could 
,  when  I  was  startled  by  the  tolling  of  a  bell  Distant,  muffled 
that  fonereal  sound — slow  and  solemn  were  the  strokes.  They 
from  no  bell  that  hangs  in  turret  or  steeple  of  this  island — from 
ndllier  chapel  nor  dwelHng-house  on  the  mainland.  At  first  remote, 
the  eonnd  speedily  came  nearer,  till  it  seemed  as  if  that  funeral  bell 
fwrmg  to  and  fro  in  the  tower  above  our  heads.  While  I  listened  to 
thai  sepalcltral  peal,  aghast  with  wonder,  something — dim  as  the  mist 
thai  floata  upon  yonder  mountain-tops — -emerged  from  the  twilight  at 
the  fartbetr  end  of  the  terrace.  As  I  looked,  the  shape  grow  more  dis- 
tinct, and  I  beheld  my  own  image — myself— clad  in  military  raiment, 
wilh  breast-plate  glittering  in  the  obscurity.  The  shape  walked  slowly 
Cowards  me,  and  with  slow  and  solemn  motion  drew  around  its  form 
a  long  white  ginnent^  which  I  presently  recognised.  Ellinor,  that 
ihadawy  garment  wrapped  around  that  shadowy  form  was  a  shroud  !" 
**  Great  hearen,  Andrew,  how  horrible!" 

**Thia  was  the  least  part  of  the  Tision,  for  it  concerned  myself 
abne.  Bat  after  this  came  greater  horror.  As  I  stood  aside,  shrink- 
ing inTolnntarily  from  that  uncanny  shadow  of  myself,  other  shadows 
tdraBoed  fiom  the  same  spot^  and  paced  slowly  past  me  in  spectral  pro* 
WMiiiH.  Faces  that  I  know  and  honour  looked  upon  me,  ghastly  in 
the  lyiii  light  of  the  newly-risen  moon.  Brave  old  Balmerino,  staunch 
EOmaniock,  canny  old  Lovat,  with  hideous  gaping  wounds  upon 
Bitir  imste  necks ;  young  noble  soldiers,  with  features  swollen  by  the 
iV  rope  —  a  dread  file  ofv-ictims!  And  while  the  phantom 
\  want  slowly  by,  the  bell  tolled  on ;  and  from  afar  came  the  shrill 
;  of  women,  crying  the  ooronach  for  the  dead." 
**  It  ia  most  terrible  I"  exclaimed  Lady  M'Meyonn.  **  But  might 
Aot  thete  dreadful  visions  arise  from  some  fever  of  your  own  brain?" 
*•  Xoj  Slliiior*    I  am  no  foolish  dreamer  of  dreams.    The  records  of 
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my  houEe  might  teach  you  that  a  warning  granted  to  one  of  my  rac^ 
is  no  idle  delusion/' 

They  walked  on  for  some  minutes  in  silence.  The  wife  was  awed| 
but  not  convinced.  She  was  more  inclined  to  despise  her  husband  a3  4 
Tisionaiy  than  to  honour  him  as  a  prophet.  The  eyenmg  shadows  haq 
gathered  round  them  as  they  talked  together  on  the  terrace,  and  throngn 
the  twilight  the  chieftain  saw  a  light  moTing  across  the  sea. 
**  It  is  doubtless  the  lantern  on  board  some  boat,"  he  said. 
The  words  were  scarce  spoken  when  one  of  his  faithful  highlanden 
came  running  to  his  master,  with  news  that  from  the  topmost  ttnTel 
of  the  castle  a  boat  had  been  descried  bearing  towards  that  part  of  tW 
little  island,  with  some  half-dozen  men  on  board  her,  three  of  wbon 
were  rowers,  the  other  passengers  of  some  quality,  as  the  dimnie  wassal 
opined* 

**  Donald,"  cried  the  chief,  "let  who  may  come  hither  to*night  tj 

seek  Andrew  M'Meyonn,  he  must  receive  the  same  answer.     Yod 

master  left  the  island  yesterday  on  a  cruise  to  the  Hebrides.     I  hm 

my  reasons  for  avoiding  any  meeting  with  strangers.    Tell  yonr  coin 

rades  to  keep  my  secret,  and  be  sure  they  and  you  keep  it  faithfiaUj 

for  your  o^vn  sakes  as  well  as  for  my  mine."  I 

The  man  assented,  but  with  a  puzzled  and  by  no  means  approTud 

air,  I 

"Ellinor,"  said  ^FMeyonn,  when  his  vassal  had  disappeared,  "J 

am  going  to  do  that  which  no  member  of  my  family  ever  did  befoii 

me.    I  am  going  to  conceal  myself  from  the  son  of  my  sovereign,    Bl 

sure  that  yondtir  boat  contains  the  Prince,  or  his  emissaries ;  in  m 

probability  the  Prince  himself:  for  he  has  sworn  to  seek  me  in  his  ow| 

i>erson.     I  will  not  meet  him.     I  will  not  incur  the  risk  of  provinj 

myself  weak  as  Lochiel ;  and  I  have  no  right  to  think  myself  strongf 

of  resolution  than  that  brave  chief.    The  secret  closet  behind  the  cbia 

ney  in  my  mother's  sitting-room  is  a  hiding-place  known  only  to  yoj 

and  me.     When  the  Prince  or  his  mesgengers  land,  yon  will  receil 

them  with  all  coiirtcsy,  and  tell  them  that  I  have  left  home  for  aj 

indefinite  period.    When  they  have  left  the  island,  you  will  come  | 

my  poor  mother's  favourite  chamber  and  summon  me  from  my  hidini 

place."  1 

The  lady  agreed.    There  was  scant  time  for  argument.     Andra! 

M*Meyonn  pressed  her  little  hand   in  his  in  token  of  affectiona^ 

confidence-  I 

"  If  you  betray  me,  Nell,"  he  said,  "  you  betray  all  the  bravest  wd 

best  of  Scotland^    My  cause  will  be  their  cause.    And  ill-fortxme  to  m 

means  ill-fortune  to  a  thousand  trusty  followers."  i 

•'  Betray  yon !"  she  cried.    And  then  she  pledged  herself  by  a  naU 

most  sacrcfl  to  Catholic  women.    The  chief  wrung  her  hand,  and  wl 

gone*  I 

'Twas  but  five  minutes  afterwards  that  a  boat's  keel  ground  agaiit 
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the  beach.    Two  minutes  more,  and  the  three  strangerg  were  in  the 
chief  room  of  the  castle  with  the  ladj  of  M'Meyonn. 

To  one — a  tall  slim  youth,  of  fair  complexion  and  noble  features — 
the  ladj  instinctiyelj  addressed  herself. 

"  I  regretj  sir,"  she  said,  "  that  my  husband  is  absent.    If  I  dare 

tnut  the  untutored  impulse  of  my  heart,  it  tells  me  that  he  has  lost 

a  supreme  honour  and  pleasure  by  his  untimely  departure  from  home." 

*•  It  is  you  who  honour  his  guest,  madam,*'  replied  the  adventurer. 

^  May  I  ask  at  what  hour  Sir  Andrew  left  the  island  ?" 

The  lady  fi&ltered. 

"At  noon — ^nay— at  ten  o'clock  yesterday." 
"  He  sailed  for  Prance,  your  servants  tell  me." 
"  Yes,  your  highness,  for  Prance." 
i  The  Prince  looked  at  his  companions  with  a  glance  of  triumph. 

'^  The  man  told  us  the  Hebrides,"  he  whispered  to  one  of  them. 
"I  would  wager  my  chances  against  the  Elector  of  Hanover  that 
H*Meyonn  is  in  the  castle.  It  shall  go  hard  with  me  if  I  do  not  un- 
orthhim.'* 

The  gtraitleman  thus  addressed  laughed,  and  gave  a  little  nod  of 
iSKnt  Lady  M^Meyonn  stood  apart  from  them  watching  the  pre- 
tender to  the  crown  with  reverential  gaze.  To 'this  Jacobite  lady,  the 
lumdsome,  courteous  heir  of  the  Stuarts  seemed  ''every  inch  a  king." 

"Madam,"  he  said  presently,  "may  I  entreat  a  few  moments'  private 
conversation,  on  business  most  urgent  to  myself,  and,  as  I  dare  believe, 
to  Scotland  ?" 

Lady  M'^Meyonn  assented  to  this  request  with  all  graciousness. 
Sie  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room  of  the  castle,  a  somewhat  gloomy 
apartment,  lighted  but  dimly  with  wax-candles  in  massive  silver  can- 
ddabra. 

Here,  alone  with  the  Chevalier,  she  awaited  his  commands. 
"  Madam,"  said  the  Prince  earnestly,  "  I  think  you  know  me." 
The  lady  bent  her  knee  in  answer  to  this  question,  and  would  fain 
have  kissed  the  exile's  hand.     But  Charles  Edward  raised  her  with  a 
gentle  gallantry,  and  it  was  he  who  kissed  the  hand  of  the  lady. 

"You  are  perhaps  aware  of  M'^Meyonn's  letter,  madam,  the  letter 
m  which  he  refuses  me  his  aid?  I  cannot  believe  that  your  heart  goes 
lith  that  refusal." 

"Nor  my  husband's  heart,  your  highness.  He  obeys  only  Bome 
foolish  fever  of  his  brain.  The  M'^Meyonns  were  ever  seers  of  visions 
^  dreamers  of  dreams. 

"  He  has  seen — or  fancies  he  has  seen — something  ?" 
"  A  most  horrible  vision,  your  highness  ;  and  one  that  bodes  ill  for 
your  cause." 

"But  you— you  do  not  believe  in  these  highland  superstitions?" 
"No,  your  highness.    I  was  educated  in  a  convent  at  Bruges,  where 
they  taught  me  to  smile  at  Scottish  fancies;  but  M'Meyonn  has  seldom 
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gone  beyottd  his  native  hilU.    He  is  a  higlilander  to  the  core  of  hli 

heart,  and  I  doubt  if  any  Ywing  creature  could  more  him  from  his  reao* 

latiom"  J 

•*  Perhaps  none  except  yourself/*  aiud  the  Prince  pleadingly,     **!■ 

your  persuafiiou  I  mtrust  my  C4iuse  j  you  hold  the  fortunes  of  yoH 

prince  in  the  palm  of  your  hand.     Without  M'Meyonn  I  feel  mjufl 

powerless  to  proceed  with  an  enteqirise  Tvhich  is  the  one  hope  of  iilj 

life.    From  my  father's  lipe  I  have  heard  your  husband's  yalue,    *Hfl 

soul  is  a  fertile  soil,'  said  my  father^  *  from  which  spring  only  pmdcflfl 

counsels.     Prophet  and  chief,  he  is  bravest  among  the  brarc,  wIbm 

among  the  wise.*    To  him,  madam,  I  look  as  the  eye  of  my  army.    H 

your  influence  I  look  as  the  means  of  winning  him.*'  m 

The  face  of  the  lady  told  Charles  Edward  that  his  words  had  mOTH 

her.      He  had  been  instructed  by  his  father  how  to  profit  by  LsJM 

IPMejonn's  weakness,  and  had  come  prepared  to  win  her  to  his  caoM 

While  she  yet  wavered  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pockety  and  pifl 

gently  prodaced  an  object  which  quickly  caught  the  feminine  eye.       ■ 

It  was  a  circular  jewel-case,  covered  with  white  velvet,  and  embM 

^ned  with  the  royal  arms*     The  velvet  was  somewhat  soiled,  th4i^|B 

of  the  emblazonment  was  tarnished,  but  the  jewel-case  was  suffid^^f 

splendid  to  attract  the  ladj*s  gaze,  and  to  awcJien  her  curiosity,        V 

The  Prince  waited  with  the  case  in  his  hand  just  long  enoofl 

to  stimulate  femiuiue  eagerness  by  a  tantalising  delay.    Then,  witfafl 

graceful,  careless  gesture  he  opened  the  ciisket,  and  displayed  befifl 

the  enraptured  eyes  of  the  lady  a  superb  diamond-necklace.  M 

Kever  before  had  the  wife  of  ^PMeyonn  beheld  such  diamonfl 

They  flashed  upon  the  obscurity  of  the  dimly-lighted  apartment  brfl 

liant  as  stars  in  midnight  sky.  I 

**  Wlxon  my  jewels  were  sold  at  Rome,  to  provide  funds  for  this  M 

peditiou,  this  necklace  was  set  apart  as  a  thing  too  sacred  for  barten 

said  the  Prince.     **It  was  the  gift  of  the  Pope  to  my  grandmothfll 

Mary  of  ilodeua,  on  her  marriage  with  my  royal  grandfather,  at  ihm 

time  Duke  of  York.    I  will  not  tell  you  that  the  diamonds  are  matcfl 

less  ;  a  consideration  so  sordid  could  have  no  weight  with  the  wife  m 

M^Meyonn,    I  will  only  say  that  they  are  blest  by  the  sacred  hand  tlfl 

gave  them — I  will  only  tell  you  that  when  my  father  put  the  ease  in 

my  hand,  he  said  to  me,  '  This  is  for  the  wife  of  M^'Meyonn.     She  nl 

n&e  her  influence  with  Sir  Andrew;  and  when  I  next  behold  those  gcdfl 

Qxej  will  shine  upon  her  fair  neck  at  my  court  of  8t.  James's,***  ■ 

**  He — his  majesty  said  those  words  V  exclaimed  the  lady*  I 

'*  Those  very  words,  madam.**  I 

Dazzled  at  once  by  the  condescension  of  the  exiled  king  and  ^ 

splondour  of  the  jewels,  Lady  M^Meyunn  was  well-disposed  to  favofl 

the  Prince*8  wishes.    Charles  Edwai'd  saw  his  advantage,  and  prceeed  ■ 

"My  life  on't,  M^'Meyonn  is  lurkiag  somewhere  close  at  hand,'*! 

said  to  himself.  M 
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And  then  in  earnest,  entreating  tones,  he  pleaded  his  cause.  In  the 
name  of  Scotland,  of  loyalty,  of  knightly  courage,  he  urged  the  duty  of 
the  prophet-chief. 

The  lady  hesitated,  and — ^was  lost. 

**  Could  my  husband  hear  your  highness,  sure  am  I  that  he  would 
yield.*' 

«Take  me  to  him,"  cried  the  Prince,  "  and  let  me  plead  my  own 
cause.'' 

**  I  will !"  exclaimed  Ellinor.  **  My  husband  shall  not  haug  back 
when  loyal  Scotland  hurries  to  the  field.    Follow  me,  your  highness." 

She  left  the  room,  the  Prince  following  swiftly  on  her  heels,  as- 
ee&ded  the  winding  staircase,  and  entered  a  spacious  apartment  on  the 
floor  above.  While  Charles  Edward  wondered  to  find  himself  in  a  chill 
and  tenantless  upper  chamber,  the  lady  went  to  the  antique  chimney, 
where  iron  dogs  surmounted  the  cheerless  hearthstone. 

She  bent  down  by  this  chimney,  and  with  her  figure  half-hidden 
from  the  Prince,  touched  a  spring.  Charles  Edward  heard  the  clicking, 
metallic  sound,  and  the  slow  creaking  noise  of  an  opening  door. 

"Come  forth,  Andrew,"  cried  Ellinor;  "I  have  promised  your  aid  to 
the  son  of  our  rightful  king." 

M'Meyonn  emerged,  pale,  silent,  gloomy.  For  some  moments  he 
stood  looking  at  his  wife ;  and,  frozen  by  that  dark  stem  gaze,  the 
heart  of  Ellinor  M'Meyonn  grew  chill  as  death. 

^ Madam,"  he  said  in  slow,  deliberate  accents,  ''I  count  it  little  that 
you  have  betrayed  me ;  that  I  might  easily  forgive ;  but  you  have  be- 
trayed Scotland,  and  hastened  the  ruin  of  a  good  cause.  Tliat  is  a  crime 
for  which  you  shall  pay  dearly  in  the  days  to  come.*' 

"Let  your  blame  be  given  to  me,  M'^Meyonn,  not  to  your  wife,"  said 
Charles  Edward.  "Come,  Lochiel  and  Macdonald  are  waiting  below. 
Let  them  hear  how  a  M'^Meyonn  can  refuse  to  serve  his  king." 

"  I  can  only  tell  my  brother-chiefs  what  I  have  already  written  to 
your  highness." 

"  My  dear  Sir  Andrew,  if  you  ask  me  to  believe  in  dreams — " 
"That  which  these  waking  eyes  saw  was  no  dream,"  answered  the 
chief. 

He  followed  the  Prince  back  to  the  dining-room.  The  guilty  wife 
went  with  them,  sore  troubled  by  the  thought  of  her  treason,  and  the 
terror  of  her  husband's  anger. 

The  open  casket  stood  on  the  table  where  the  Prince  had  left  it,  the 
gems  flashing  in  the  dim  light. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  asked  the  chief  suddenly,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
necklace. 

"The  celebrated  necklace  made  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  for  the 
Duchesse  d'Etampes,  -afterwards  given  by  the  royal  favourite  to 
Paul  III.,  and  presented  by  the  reigning  pope  to  my  grandmother  on 
her  marriage." 
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"  How  comes  it  here  ?"  asked  the  chief. 

"  It  is  a  token  of  friendship  which  my  father  the  king  offers  to  the 
wife  of  his  loyal  servant  and  follower,  M^Meyonn." 

The  chief  smiled;  a  strange,  bitter  smile.  He  took  np  the  casket^ 
and  contemplated  the  jewels  gravely  for  a  few  moments  before  handing 
them  to  his  wife. 

"Take  your  necklace,  madam,"  he  said.  "Ton  have  earned  it  nobly; 
but  I  fear  it  will  cost  you  somewhat  dearly." 

The  Prince  summoned  the  two  men  who  had  been  lounging  on  the 
great  oaken  bench  in  the  hall. 

**  Lochiel,  Macdonald !"  he  cried. 

Then  came  a  long  and  animated  conversation.  The  young  adven- 
turer was  eloquent ;  Sir  Andrew  was  weak.  His  brother-chiefs  were 
leagued  against  him ;  they  laughed  at  his  fears,  they  ridiculed  his 
visions.    The  end  was  that  he  yielded. 

"Return  to  your  quarters,  your  highness,  assured  that  you  have 
conquered  the  prudence  of  M*Meyonn.    I  will  follow  you  to  death." 

"  Say  rather  to  victory,"  said  the  Prince. 

The  chief  was  silent.  He  led  the  way  back  to  the  boat,  and  stood 
with  bent  uncovered  head  while  the  royal  Adventurer  embarked. 

"  In  half-an-hour  I  shall  be  in  att^dance  upon  your  highness,"  he 
said. 

The  rowers  dipped  their  oars,  and  the  boat  glided  noiselessly  over 
the  calm  waters.  M^Meyonn  went  back  to  the  castle,  under  the  starlit 
summer  sky. 


^  SAIXT  MAY 

3-  ^i*l?  ¥p"c 


St.  Aloys  the  Great  is  both  moaldj  and  grim, 

The  decaloga^'s  dnsty,  the  windows  are  dim; 

If  yon  know  not  the  road  there,  you'll  long  have  to  search 

To  find  yonr  way  into  this  old  City  chnrch ; 

Yet  on  fine  Sonday  mornings  I  often  there  stray, 

And  see  a  new  saint,  whom  I've  christened  St.  May. 

The  one  bell  is  cracked  in  its  crazy  old  tower ; 
The  sermon  oft  lasts  rather  more  than  an  hour ; 
The  parson  is  prosy,  the  clerk  eighty-three ; 
The  organ  drones  out  in  a  sad  minor  key  : 
Yet  qnickly  the  moments  I  find  fly  away, 
I  pass  every  week  at  the  shrine  of  St.  May. 

I  have  seen  lots  of  saints  in  churches  before — 

In  Florence  or  Venice  they're  there  by  the  score  ; 

Agnese,  Maria — the  rest  I  forget — 

By  Titian,  Bassano,  and  brave  Tintoret : 

They  none  can  compare,  though  they're  well  in  their  way. 

In  sweet  tender  grace  with  my  lovely  St.  May. 

She  sits  in  a  high,  ancient,  black  oaken  pew. 
Which  almost  conceals  her  fair  face  from  my  view — 
The  sweetest  of  pictures  it  can't  be  denied ; 
With  two  tiny  sisters  who  sit  by  her  side. 
Who  lisp  the  responses,  or  kneel  down  to  pray, 
With  little  hands  locked  in  the  palm  of  St.  l^Iay. 


b'b  young  for  a  saint,  for  she's  scarcely  eighteen, 
And  ne'er  could  wear  peas  in  those  dainty  hottines ; 
Her  locks  are  not  shaven,  and  'twould  be  a  sin 
To  wear  a  hair-shirt  next  that  delicate  skin ; 
Save  diagonal  stripes  on  a  dress  of  light  gray. 
No  stripes  have  been  home  by  bewitching  St.  ^Itxy. 

VOL.  V.  ^ 
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She*s  almost  too  plump  and  too  round  for  a  saint, 
TfTith  sweet  little  dimples  that  Millais  might  paint; 
Though  she  has  no  angles  nor  mortified  mien, 
No  wimple  of  jellow,  nor  background  of  green, 
A  nimbus  of  hair  throws  its  bright  golden  ray 
Of  glory  around  the  fair  face  of  St.  May. 

What  Burquayne  or  partlet  conld  look  better  than 
My  saint's  curly  jacket  of  black  Astracan  ? 
What  coif  than  that  bonnet,  perfected  with  skill. 
Or  alb  than  her  petticoat  edged  with  a  Irill  ? 
So  sober,  yet  smiling — so  grave,  yet  so  gay, 
0,  where  is  a  saint  like  my  charming  St,  May? 

When  the  sermon  is  finished,  the  blessing  quite  o*er. 
The  sparse  congregation  drift  out  at  the  door ; 
I  pause,  as  I  stroll  down  the  gloomy  old  aisle, 
To  see  my  saint  jmsg,  and  perchance  get  a  smile  : 
My  faith  I  would  change,  like  the  Vicar  of  Bray, 
To  pass  all  my  life  in  adoring  St,  May. 

Then  I  wend  my  way  home  to  my  chambers  so  drear — | 

More  dull  e*on  than  usual  to  me  they  appear — 

And  then  does  a  yision  of  brightnesB  arise 

Of  tlie  purcness  and  truth  in  those  loying  gray  eyes; 

For  not  a  mere  picture  or  image  of  clay. 

To  worship  by  rubric,  is  gentle  St.  May. 

Thus  all  through  the  week,  at  each  time  and  each  place, 

I'm  haonted  by  thoughts  of  that  fair  tender  face ; 

I  dream  of  her  spirit,  so  yielding  and  kind, 

Her  goodness  of  heart,  and  tier  purencss  of  mind ; 

And  I  long  for  the  hour,  and  count  on  the  day, 

To  sit  at  a  distance  and  gaze  on  St,  May. 

No  doubt  you'll  aver  you  consider  it  queer 
That  her  name  in  the  calendar  ne'er  does  appear; 
They  prattled  of  "  May,"  the  sweet  sisterly  pair, 
I  added  the  **  Saint," — she  was  canonized  there. 
If  saints  might  wed  sinners,  Fd  yield  to  her  sway. 
And  straightway  would  fall  on  my  knees  to  St.  May ! 

J,  A8BBY  STEPRTJ 
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BEING  ESSAYS  ON  THE  EXTREMELY  LITTLE 

BT  OEOBQE  AUGUSTUS  SALA 


V.  On  Little  Mabttrs 

It  was  at  Nazzari's,  I  think,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  at  Rome,  that  I 
had  the  advantage  to  meet  Dr.  Positive  at  dinner.  I  don't  think  he 
was  a  reverend ;  but  I  am  almost  certain  that  he  had  been  a  school- 
master ;  for  his  hands  had  the  real  scholastic  knuckles,  and,  in  prona- 
tion, seemed  capable  of  assuming  the  true  schoolmaster's  grip.  When 
silent,  which  was  seldom,  his  large  lips  were  inflexibly  compressed. 
His  eyebrows  had  that  peculiar  property  of  archjng  daumwards,  the 
which,  when  beheld  by  little  boys,  causes  their  hearts  to  descend  into 
their  boots ;  and  in  the  eyes  themselves  you  seemed  to  read  ''  In  two 
minutes,  my  young  Mend,  and  after  another  false  quantity,  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  give  you  some  directions  in  connection  with  your  panta- 
kx>ns ;"  or  something  eloquent  of  that  kind.  He  denied  most  things, 
and  contradicted  everybody.  He  did  not  precisely  call  me  a  fool;  but 
the  severely  scornful  tone  in  which  he  told  me  that  the  cutlet  which  I 
had  assumed  to  be  lamb  was,  in  reality,  kid,  convinced  me  that  Dr.  Posi- 
tive had  a  very  mean  opinion  of  my  intellect.  I  know,  now,  that  the 
cutlet  was  lamb  ;  for  I  asked  Nazzari's  head-waiter  about  it,  and  gave 
him  ten  bajocchi  for  his  pains ;  but  I  did  not  care  to  argue  with  the 
Doctor  on  the  meat  question ;  or,  indeed,  on  any  other.  To  tell  truth, 
I  was  afraid  of  the  man.  He  was  bigger  than  I,  and  had  a  thundering 
voice;  and  the  probability  of  his  getting  up  and  thrashing  me  if  I  was 
at  all  obstinate  about  the  mutton  seemed  by  no  means  remote.  I  was 
never  so  completely  put  down  in  my  life,  save  once  in  Canada,  where 
I  met,  and  was  contradicted  by,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  a  Recorder. 
He  was  only  a  Colonial,  it  is  true;  but  he  was  bo  terribly  stem,  and  had 
such  a  perfect  "  hanging  face,"  that  I  expected  every  moment  he  would 
convert  the  footman  into  a  Clerk  of  the  Arraigns,  and  cause  me  to  be 
asked  if  I  had  anything  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be 
passed  upon  me. 

I  cannot  remember  how  many  things  Dr.  Positive  denied,  or  how 
many  people  he  contradicted  that  night  at  Nazzari's.  I  know  that  he 
declared  that  Guvier  didn't  know  anything  about  bones ;  that  BvvSorcv. 
was  "a  mere  beetle-shcJrer;"  and  that  Giulio  Romano  n^vet  «»i\?T^ar 
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faelle  in  hifi  life.    I  think,  too,  that  he  asserted  that  the  Principality  ofl 

Wales  ncYcr  produced  a  great  man.     I  timidly  met  him  with  Sir  WilJ 

liam  Jones,  and  he  told  mc  he  was  l)orn  at  Chester*    I  faintly  raenJ 

tioned  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Mr*  Ap  Thomas  the  harpist,  m^ 

Mr.  John  Parry;  whereupon  he  tamed  his  back  upon  me,  and  iofoi^H 

his  next  neighbour  that  Switzerland  was  equally  degtitnte  of  pHI 

men,    "  But  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,"  pleaded  the  neighbour,   "  He  wan 

a  Geneyeee,"  quoth  the  Doctor;  "and  Geneva  isn't  in  Switzerhmi'l 

"But  Lavaterr"    **He  was  a  humbug.*'    "But  William  Tell  r    "TberJ 

never  was  such  a  pereon  as  William  Tell/*    It  was  a  contradiclo™ 

■  night  altogether,  and  the  Doctor's  example  became  contagious,     4J 

I  alight    man  with  hay-coloured  hair  and   blue  spectacles,  who  had 

hitherto    sat    silent   in   a  comer,  and  who,  I  fancied,  was    getting 

rather  unwell  after  the  wild-boar  with  sweet-sonr  sauce  (which  doed 

not  agree  with  some  people),  nerved  himself  with  a  glass  and  a  halfl 

of  Montefiascone,  and  began  to  deny  things  most  audaciously.     Ofl 

course  the  Colosseum  had  come  in  as  a  dinner-table  topic;  and,  thai 

Catacombs  following  suit,  we  were  insensibly  led  to  the  persecutions  ofl 

the  Christians.    Behold,  now,  this  slender  man  with  hay-coloured  hairj 

and  blue  spectacles  ^boldly  asserting  that  the  number  of  Christian  marJ 

LfyrB  sacrificed  to  the  wild-beasts  in  the  arena,  in  the  whole  of  the  greatl 

Fpersecutions  from  Kero  to  Diocletian,  amounted  to  sevmtt/-ihreeyiieHheri 

more  nor  less.    Why,  even  the  sceptic  Gibbon  allows  "an  annual  coaA 

sumption  of  one  Imndred  and  fifty  martyrs/*    There  was  no  puttingi 

down  the  slender  man  in  the  blue  spectacles,  however.     He  quoted  the] 

learned  Origen  and  the  learned  Eusebius,  who  both,  according  to  him,  I 

admitted  the  number  of  martyrs  to  be  inconsiderable.    He  was  weUl 

up  in  his  Tillemont  and  his  Geddes,  and  he  so  boldly  contradicted] 

Dr.  Positive  (who,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  argument,  had  striven  to  I 

anuihilate  him)  that,  apprehending  bloodshed  from  this  collieion  of  on  J 

irresistible  force  with  an  immovable  body,  I  went  away,  and  saw  thai 

last  act  of  Korvia  at  the  Apollo  theatre.  I 

But  1  want3ered  next  day  iuto  the  church  of  San  Stefano  Rotondo,  I 

and  spent  two  full  horns  in  the  contemplation  of  that  gliastly  panorama  1 

of  the  suiTcrings  of  the  primitive  Christiims  painted  io  fresco  by  Pome- J 

rancia;  and  then  I  went  down  to  the  A'ia  della  Fontanclla  Borghese,  and  I 

bargained  at  a  bookstall  for  a  copy  of  the  Acta  Samfcrnimy  a  harrowing  I 

register  of  torture,  and^fjiith,  and  constancy ;  and  poring  day  after  day  I 

upon  those  grim  pages,  I  began  to  cogitate  much  ii\yon  Little  Martyrs.! 

There  iverc  some,  I  verily  believe.     In  Poraerancia's  frescoes  you  see  J 

numbers  of  childi'en  who  are  being  roasted,  or  skinned  alive,  or  torn  I 

asunder  with  iron  hooks,  or  whose  little  bowels  are  being  wour.d  off,  by  i 

the  tormentors,  on  reels,  as  though  they  were  so  much  cotton.   Tiiero  is  a  J 

picture  by  Holbein  in  a  garret  of  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna,  depicting  I 

the  Seven  Thousand  Christians  massacred  by  Supor,  king  of  Persiayl 

md  amoug  that  host  are  many  childi'en.     The  Ada  Sunctm'um  over- 1 
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flow  with  narratives  of  the  mart}TdomB  of  almost  babcB  and  sucklings  : 
of  their  steadfastness  and  resignation  under  the  direst  agony.  The 
FaganB  Bcoor^ed  tbem  with  nettles;  hut  they  would  not  alore  Diana. 
They  made  them  walk  barefooted  over  red-hot  ploughshares;  lutt  Ihey 
weald  not  abjure  the  cross.  They  cut  out  their  tongues,  and  drove 
spikes  under  their  finger-nails,  and  made  holes  in  their  tender  bodies, 
mto  which  they  poured  naolten  lead  and  pitch;  they  plunged  them 
iuto  cauldrons  of  boiling  oil ;   they  gave  them  up  to  be  ^devoured 

*  lions  and  tigers ;  but  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Hercules, 
i  died,  at  last,  singing  hymns  in  their  small  voices,  and  were  forth- 
h  transmuted  into  angels.  Are  these  stories  trae,  or  do  they  con- 
etlicitc  but  a  **holy  romance,"  as  mocking  Bayles  and  Yoltaires  and 
Gibbons  would  have  us  believe?  Are  they  but  a  pious  fraud — the 
firaudulcnce  of  which  implies  no  blame  to  the  inventor  ?  When  you 
wander,  at  Scyille,  through  the  galleries  and  chm-ches  full  of  priceless 
pictures  by  Murillo;  when  you  gaze  upon  those  inimitable  groups  of 
baby  angelF,  baby  cherubs,  and  baby  Saviours,  to  v»hicb  the  Spaniards, 
in  gratitude  to  the  painter,  have  given  a  generic  name — bs  niuoa  th 
Muritio;  when  you  see  the  ecstasies  of  those  pale,  careworn,  sunken- 
ered  monks,  who,  bending  over  their  books,  or  paasionately  pouring 

k  their  souls  in  prayer,  are  rewarded  by  a  visit  from  the  Child- 
ly, who,  with  a  lily  in  His  hand,  is  suddenly  visible  in  a  cloud, 
smiling,  and  comes  to  pat  the  anchorite  on  the  cheek,  or  kiss  him  on 
his  shaven  cjown — hesitate  a  moment  ere,  in  your  grim,  logical  Pro- 
testantism, you  denounce  the  miracle  as  an  imposture  and  the  ecstatic 
as  a  cheat.    These  things  never  happened,  perhaps,  and  never  will; 

•f  I  firmly  believe  that  most  of  the  ecstatics  hdwved  that  they  saw 
|n.  Intense  faith,  low  diet,  sedulous  stmiy,  constant  mortification 
ibe  fleah,  a  credulous  nature,  a  hysterical  temperament :  given  all 
^ikpiv  and  how  obvious  is  the  ecbtasy,  how  easy  the  vision  of  super- 
^Ku^  things!  Joan  of  Arc — there  is  a  Little  Martyr  for  you,  indeed, 
^^Humgh  onfeeliug  antiquarians  have  begun  to  deny  that  she  was  ever 
^pnt  alive  at  Rouen— the  Maid  of  Orleans,  had  her  "  voices,"  her 
'  tUoiui  and  ecstasies,  which  in  these  days,  although  she  would  have 

tttake  to  fciu*,  would  make  her  a  sharer  of  the  ridicule  and  oppro- 
:m  wc  lavish  on  spirit-rappers.  Nay,  there  are  certain  moods  of 
mind  into  which  the  coldest,  dullest,  sternest  may  fall,  and  which 
Icrs  them  for  a  season  open  as  children,  or  monks,  or  savages,  to 
blandliihmeuts  of  snixirstition.  There  are  at  least  two  months  in 
y  year  during  which  I  believe  in  ghosts.  I  have  been  more  than 
mat  to  have  my  fortune  told,  and  have  come  away  from  the  "  wise 
WODUtn's''  garret,  shuddering.  King  Saul  was,  on  the  face  of  history, 
aewom  foe  to  fortune-telling,  for  he  had  done  his  best  to  root  all  the 
lorooressca  out  of  the  land  ;  yet  a  mood  came  over  him,  and  he  went 
IA|v  :'  Witch  of  Endor's  cave,  and  she  raised  Samuel  for  him,  I 
^k  ^  to  you  lately  about  little  pigeons.    I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  a 
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pigeon  I  8aw  once ;  but  the  recent  mention  of  Seville  recalled  it  to  me, 
I  was  fitandiTig  in  tlie  cathedral  with  my  hack  to  the  choir,  and  orerj 
against    the  high-altar,  now  looking    at  the  wonderful  rrtahlo^  now  I 
gazing  into  the  blue  cavity  of  the  tower  above  me.    The  height  is 
tremendous.    The  gothic  shafts  and  windows  lose  themselves  in  an] 
immeasurable  ]>er8pecti7e  of  ultramarine  haze.    All  at  once  I  be 
aware  of  a  pigeon — of  a  white  dove — which  had  flown  in  through  one 
of  the  towers,  passably  ruinous,  perhaps,  and  was  circling  round  aboatl 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  my  head.    'Twaa  a  natural  an  ordinaryl 
thing.     Do  not  the  rooks  and  sparrowB  and  jackdaws  fly  in  and  out  of 
tlie  towers  of  our  old  cathedrals  ?    But  the  white  bird's  flutter  chimed|.l 
just  then,  with  a  mood  of  my  mind,    I  was  nearly  alone  in  that  stnpeii*! 
dous  fane.     There  were  but  two  dira  tapers  burning  before  the  altarl 
close  by.   There  was  a  eaeristan  asleep  on  a  bench,  and  a  veiled  womaztyl 
her  form  half  lost  in  shadows,  voiding  the  secrete  of  her  heart  at  a  C0Q«| 
fessional.    And  the  white  dove  went  lower,  lower,  lower,  circling  and 
circling,  till  I  trembled,  expectant,  and  fancied  he  would  toncli  mj 
head.     It  wa«  very  lucky  for  me  that  Padre  Espinoso,  the  good  old] 
Bhovel  hatted  gentleman  from   Buenos  A}Tes,  with  whom  1  had  ha 
so  many  lively  theological  discussions  at  the  Fonda  de  Paris,  did  not 
get  at  me  that  afternoon.     I  should  have  gone  over  to  Rome  in  thdj 
twinkling  of  a  wax-taper. 

So  you  see  that  you  may  believe  in  the  Little  Martyrs  of  the  Aeh 
Sanctorum  on  Monday,  and  have  but  very  lukewarm  faith  in  them  on  I 
Wednesday  morning.     Protestants  are   not  bound  to  place  implicit 
credence  in  the  Martyrology,  but  all  Christians  are  bound  to  believe  j 
in  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,     Innumeral>le  painters  have  branded  I 
with  eternal  infamy  the  blind  cruelty  of  Herod  of  Jewry.    You  majrj 
see  the  poor  little  Innocents  torn  from  their  mothers*  arms,  and  welter* 
ing  in  gore,  not  only  in  countless  canvases,  but  in  acres  of  dim  frescoea  | 
and  faded  t^ipestries  and  smoke-grimed  Dutch  tiles,  anid  on  tlje  glowing 
vellum  of  illominated  miesalBi    But  the  Innocents  that  Rafaelle  Sanzia  I 
has  slain  are  the  ]>rettiest  and  most  piteous  to  look  upon.     Go  to  the 
Loggie  and  Stance  of  the  Vatican,  or,  if  yon  are  ijidisposed  to  take  a 
pilgrimage  RouiC wards,  hie  you  to  the  Library  of  the  British  ^fusettm* 
and  have  out  Mr.  Charles  Tlemans*  great  book  of  outline  engravings  oCj 
the  Yatican  treasures,  and  look  long  and  earncKtly  npon  the  Innocenti 
whom  the  divine  young  man  of  Urbino  has  drawn.     No  painter  cverl 
knew  children  m  he  did  —  not  even  Bon  Esteban  Murillo  with  his] 
niMB — ^not  even  the  lordly  Peter  Paul,  whose  children  are  so  plump  ] 
and  creasy  that  they  always  remind  mo  of  the  little  ebony  bantlings 
whom  negro  nurses  in  the  Sontli  carry  about  in  wooden  trays,  stutVing 
the  little  blackies  with  hominy  and  pumjjkin,  and  then,  after  greasing] 
their  stomachs  with  fresh  l)utter  lest  they  should  crack,  laying  them  | 
down  in  a  row  before  the  fire.     And  infinitely  do  the  Rafaellesque 
children  8ur]r>as8  the  bambini  of    '     "^  '^nchman  Boucher,  who,  not-] 
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^^^^^Bing  the  ^race  and  symtnetrj  of  design  and  tL^ndcmcss  0i| 
Hi^^Hw  has  larishod  upon  them,  have  au  indoBcribable  look  of  nolH 
[peiag  c^oite  amime  it  faut.    They  are  Louis-Qnioze  children;  in  fine, 
B^Htt-gcnoral  children.    They  were  cradled  at  the  Piirc  aux  Cerfs,  J 
^HHn  itim  oat,  I  am  afraid^  hadly.     Rafael  le's  little  onef4 — alihongh  i 
Kie  mnihoi^efia  of  the  Mill  on  i/te  Floss  has  said  some  very  rnde  and  cruel 
HUiici^  about  tbem — arc  the  i)erfectton  of  infancy.    And  the  imploring  j 
pnoUiers  in  the  Massacre  picture — clutching  at  their  babes,  griping^ 
Sliem,  digging  their  nails  into  the  arms  of  the  murderers  in  rain  at- 
Umpt«  to  stay  the  downward  swoop  of  the  broad»  bright  sword, — caa  . 
BDjibiog  surpass  those  wondrous  episodes  of  the  inspired  draughtsman?' 1 
^jJBo  ift  one  mother  who  has  fastened  her  teeth  in  a  8oldier*8  thigh, 
^^Bletabim  drag  her  hither  and  thither  as  he  pleases,  she  holding  her 
lEbOd  at  arm's-length,  by  one  leg,  anyhow,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
^that  aocur^d  sword.     He  pulls  her  hair,  he  buffets  her,  he  drives  his 
knM  against  her  chest,  he  would  trample  her  under  his  armed  heel  if 
lia  coald.   But  her  set  jaws  relax  not — can  relax  no  more,  perhaps,  than 
^boae  of  a  bulldog  when  he  has  once  gotten  a  good  grip.     She  is  biting 
Kgbt  throogh  the  muscle.  The  teeth  will  meet.   She  only  wants  to  save  J 
me^  baby*g  life;  bat  yon  can  see  that  the  murderer  will  have  the  befibi 
mit  in  the  end.     Ah,  here  is  another  phase  of  the  dreadful  drama  I 
miicii  Rafaelle  has  drawn  at  least  twenty  times.     Here  is  the  same  | 
'baby — yon  know  it  is  the  same  baby  by  its  little  necklace  of  coral  ' 
beadfl^ — and  it  lies  on  the  pavement  gashed  to  death.    And  the  mother 
Ina  no  more  tears,  but  sprawls  by  the  side  of  the  tiny  corpse,  rocking 
Jiar  anoBi  and  staring  at  it  with  dry,  red  eyes, 

B     The  Innocents  who  were  massacred  must  have  amounted  to  many 
^^Hndfi ;  yet  they,  poor  little  sufferers,   swiftly  despatched,   and 
^HfPlray  endowed  with  wings  and  crowns  and  golden  harps,  have 
baeOy  ttlxoonscionaly,  the  cause  of  suffering  to  many  millions  of  children 
ai  innocent  as  they.    Among  the  multitudinous  customs — half  super- 
ilitiotiay  half  grotesque— of  the  Romish  Chnn^h  waa  that  of  beating 
children  on  the  momiug  of  Innocents'  Day,  to  instil  in  their  juve-  J 
mle  mtod^  I  suppose,  a  due  appreciation  of  the  honour  of  infantile  1 
martyrdom,  and  a  holy  horror  of  Herod  of  Jewry,    This  incredibly 
itispid  and  cruel  custom  endured  for  at  least  fourteen  centuries,  and  J 
e?«n  to  this  day  in  the  south  of  France  the  custom  of  **  administering  I 
the  Innocents'*  hn&  not  yet  quite  died  out.    On  the  eve  of  this  fete,  so  I 
fatal  to  the  rising  generation,  pious  papa  and  mamma  were  accustomed  I 
to  lay  in  a  stock  of  birchbroom,  and  early  on  Innocents'  morning  the  I 
younger  branches  were  visited  in  their  criljs  and  made  acquainted  with 
llui  eider  branchea  of  that  tree  which  Shenstone's  school-children  were 
woni  to  contemplate,  **  tingling  at  the  view.''     The  screechmg  and 
•qnaUing  on  Innocents'  morning  throughout  mediaeval  Europe,  and 
while  thi«  baibaruus  cnatom  prevailed,  must  have  been  ap[>alliDg.    Nor 
the  yoonger  domestics  of  the  family  exempt  from  this  remlnis- 
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eence  of  eai'ly  martyrdora.  To  be  sare  the  amiable  Mr.  Sloan o,  wbilooS 
of  the  Temple,  had  many  prototypes  in  the  good  old  timee.  The  good- 
nntured  Fepys  has  left  it  on  record  in  his  diary  that  one  morning, 
his  servant-maid  having  oflended  him,  he  **took  a  broom  and  basted 
her  sonodly ;"  and  the  Reverend  3Ir.  Zachary  Crofton,  a  noted  Presby- 
terian divine  in  Oliver  Cromweirs  time,  being  sued  at  law  for  flogging 
his  servant-maid  in  a  \ery  cruel  manner,  and  asked  why  he  had  not 
nsed  a  cane  or  wand  to  correct  her,  excnsed  himself  on  the  ground  that 
his  mother  "once  striking  a  maid  with  a  wand  did  chance  to  p<:>ke  out 
her  eye,"  which  the  Reverend  Znchary  Crofton  thought  "  mighty  rnkt 
handsome."  I  knew  a  lady — a  very  kind  and  humane  one  too — who 
after  a  long  course  of  unsatisfactory  domestics  began  to  despair^  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  declared  that  the  only  way  left  was  to  whip 
them  ;  but  tlie  Associate  Institution  for  the  Protection  of  Women  and 
Children  would  vciy  soon  have  something  to  say  to  a  housekeeper 
who  met  the  "greatest  plague  of  life**  in  fhaf  manner.  It  is  not 
80  very  long,  however,  since,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  baCnline 
argument  was  the  favourite  one  to  adopt  towards  careless  and  rdrao- 
tory  servants.  In  Russia,  if  the  cook  over-peppered  your  soup  yoU 
could  send  her  out  to  the  police  and  have  //<r  peppered ;  and  if  your 
body-servant  didnl  brush  your  clothes,  you  could  have  his  body 
brushed  without  any  reference  to  clothes  at  all.  The  kind-hearted 
Emperor  Alexander  put  an  end  to  this  unci\'ili8ed  state  of  things. 
Bot  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Sweden,  only  the  other  day  the 
legislative  chambers  were  sqnabbling  over  the  abolition  or  retention 
of  a  very  ancient  usage  called  the  Bus  alga — which  was  simply  tho. 
right  claimed  by  masters  and  mistresses  to  wallop  their  seiTants,  And 
in  Xorway,  according  to  ^Ir,  Bayard  Taylor,  it  is  only  when  a  young 
lady  becomes  the  athanced  bride  of  a  young  Norwegian  that  the 
mamma  of  the  "engaged'*  one  can  no  longer  e^xercise  the  privilege  of 
tlie  ''I/us  alt/a**  over  her.  So  far  hove  I  wandered  from  the  InnocentSi 
and  from  the  luckless  little  brats  who  nsed  to  be  beaten  because  the 
Innocents  had  been  massacred,  I  have  said  that  in  the  south  of 
France,  especially  at  morose  and  bigoted  Toulouse,  the  custom  of 
"giving  the  Innocents"  is  yet  dimly  extant;  but  in  other  parts  of 
France  the  meaning  of  the  observance  has  become  merged  into  another 
custom  as  stupid  and  as  brutal ;  that  of  thrashing  children  whenever  a 
criminal  passes  on  his  way  to  the  scafTold,  or  whenever  a  gang  of  con- 
Ticts  go  clanking  by  in  their  fetters  en  rouie  for  the  galleys  of  Roche 
fort  or  Toulon*  Could  there  be  anything  more  preposterous?  and  yet 
the  kindest  parents  used  to  deem  it  their  bonnden  duty  to  "dnst  Ihe 
jackets"  of  their  tender  oUspring  every  time  a  rascal  was  going  to  the 
hulks,  or  a  murderer  to  the  guillotine.  The  extreme  rarity  with  which 
capital  punisliments  are  now  inflicted  in  France— it  is  hard,  even  if  you 
have  murdered  your  wife,  mother,  and  grandmother,  jumped  on  your 
mother-in-law,  dro^med  your  children,  and  set  fire  to  your  house,  if  the 
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[)n't  find  **  extenuating  circumstancea"  in  your  case* — coupled  with 
nbetitntion  of  Cayenne  for  the  home-gaUeys,  and  replacing  of  the 
hideoQ£  chain-gangs  by  cellular  vans,  have  combined  to  render  the 
ipietacle  of  criminals  in  the  hands  of  justice  on  the  public  roads  of 
Fniioe  more  and  more  infrequent ;  and  tlie  juvenile  population  are 
thereby  rescued  from  an  immensity  of  mental  and  bodily  pain- 
Poor  Little  Martyrs  I  and  how  much  has  Kiug  Solomon  to  answer 
(or  I  J/ is  system  of  education  was  a  failure  in  the  end  j  for  m  the  old 
WOQUin  in  11  rs.  Gaskeirs  Jluih  pertinently  observes,  Solomon  had  a  son 
GiUed  Relioboami  who  **  was  no  great  shakes,"  But  in  every  age  there 
hm  been  a  dead-set  made  at  the  little  children,  and  they  have  been 
fDJU-iyrised.  We  all  know  about  Horace's  **  plagosus  Orbilius,"  and  most 
of  OS  have  felt  bim.  A  vast  deal  of  maundering  sentimentality  has  been 
rssted  on  the  affection  which  grown-up  men  are  supposed  to  enter- 
tain for  those  who  were  their  instmctors  in  youth ;  and  we  have  been 
treated,  time  out  of  mind,  with  the  passage  from  the  S^wcialQi't  in 
wbicfa  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  speaks  of  Dr,  Busby  as  a  **  great  man," 
because  he  whipped  hia  grandfather.  M,  Jourdain,  in  the  Bourgeom 
GmUlhomtm^  has  bo  fervent  an  admiration  for  polite  learning,  that  he 
ffofeaaea  his  readiness  to  go  to  the  block,  with  its  accompanying  birch, 
a(  once ;  and  we  have  all  laughed  at  M.  Jourdain,  and  at  Butler*^ 
lines  on  "young  Florio,"  in  Mudibras,  But  I  am  not  inclined  to 
beUere  in  the  love  entertained  by  the  majority  of  tlie  present  genera- 
tion for  their  old  schoolmafcters,  for  tlie  reason  that  the  majority  of 
ottr  ecbooUnasters  were  blundering  savage  brutes.  Humanity  towards 
childrtfi  was  scarcely  heard  of  in  English  schools  before  1830 ;  and 
Dr.  Parr,  who  was  supposed  to  be  as  learned  as  Dr.  Johnson,  and  as 
capable  an  instructor  as  Dr.  Bushy,  aiid  who  so  very  narrowly  escaped 
bdbi^  made  a  bishop— it  is  said  that  his  addictedness  to  smoking 
tobacco  was  the  cause  of  his  exclasion  from  the  episcopate— the  Heve- 
tmA  Samoel  Parr,  D.D.,  was  as  cruel  a  pedagogue  as  ever  flourished 
ibe  Tirgal  sceptre.  He  used  to  contract  with  a  neighbouring  greengrocer 
bf  the  year  to  let  him  have  a  fresh  supply  of  birch  every  morning,  and 
be  made  a  positive  slaughterhouse  of  his  school  at  Hatton*  I  suppose 
lh«re  were  plenty  of  people  who  sentimentally  declared  that  they  loved 
tbair  old  master  Dr.  Parr.  I  should  have  liked,  had  I  been  one  of  his 
lidimSy  to  have  cut  the  old  despot's  throat.  I  scornfully  refuse  to 
leeedo  to  the  assertion  that  wo  can  ever  regard  with  allection  those 
fbo  haTe  treated  us  in  youth  with  deliherate  barbarity.  We  have  a 
kindlj  remembrance  of  the  schoolmasters  who  were  kind  to  nsj  and 
tbOR  who  were  the  very  reverse  of  kind  claim  the  benefit  of  a  feeling 
tbsch  ia  partial  and  not  universal  Much  more  strongly  do  I  feel 
i&dinod  to  place  credence  in  a  story  related  many  years  ago  in  a 

•  A  iiMft  mardered  hli  wLfe^  and  cut  the  bo«ly  in  piecca,     The  jury  found 
iMklfiig  citcutnstance?.     AI|jboD£e  Kbit  o^ked  whether  it  vrnii  bcciiuec  the 
If  WM  Uie  erimtiiar^  wife,  or  became  Uie  pieces  were  very  small.— Ed. 
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magazine,  by  a  Ehrcwd  man  of  the  world  writing  under  the  pseudij 
of  "Lake  lioden."     He  told  of  a  schoolmaster,  a  mudeni  antii] 
the  true  Busb^'-cum-Pan'  type,  who  rPceiTed  a  visit  one  evening  ftoi 
a  stalwart,  well-whiskcred   gentleman,  ot  military  mien,   and  who 
complexion  was  embrowned  by  many  Indian  suns,    **  Do  you  reme 

her  me?"  asked  the  military  gentleman  ;  "  I  am  Charles .**    T6 

doctor  wae  so  glad  to  recognise  his  dear  old  pupil*     He  rang  for « 
and  wine.    He  was  so  delighted  to  see  him.    And  so  he  had  becoo 
a  colonel  in  the  army,  had  he?    The  doctor  had  always  held 
gallant  profession  of  the  soldier  in  admiration  and  respect.    He  ^ 
married,  was  he?     Had  he  any  children?    Were  they  of  an  age 
sex  to  require  a  thorough  clastical  education,  combined  with  patemi 
treatment  and  unlimited  diet?    The  browu-complexioned  colonel 
the  army  put  a  very  sudden  stop  to  the^e  friendly  interrogatories.     * 
have  children,"  he  eaid  sternly;  "and  I  would  sooner  send  them  to  i 
chimney-sweep  or  an  Italian  organ  padrone  than 'to  you.     I  remoml 
you  well,  and  what  an  infernal  brute  you  were  to  me;  and  I  am  aboil 
to  give  you  the  soundest  thrashing  jou  ever  had  in  your  cowardly  Ufa 

With  which,  Lieutenant-colonel  Charles product  a  stoat  baml 

cane,  and  proceeded  to  beat  the  doctor  to  a  mum  ray. 

But  this  was  so  long,   long  ago.    There  are  no  Little  Marty 
among  schoolboys  now,  I  hope.    The  young  roguee,  I  am  told, 
only  too   tenderly   treated.    They  enjoy  all  kinds  of  comforts 
luxuries  to  which  we  in  our  rough  youth  were  strangers.    They  hai 
tea  for  breakfast— I  have  heard  of  one  school  where  they  are  reg 
on  toast,  and  on  Sundays  have  eggs— they  are  allowed  to  collect  ] 
age-stamps  and  to  stock  aquaria;  ihey  have  shower-baths  and  Bade 
towels.    They  know  not  what  it  is  to  rise  at  six  o*clock  in  the  momk 
in  winter,  to  wash  at  the  pump  with  a  bit  of  yellow-soap  as  hai'd  ajsj 
piece  of  granite,  and  dry  the  face  on  one  corner  of  a  jack-towel  whic 
twenty  boys  have  u^ed  before,  and  which  is  not  to  be  had  even  the 
without  fighting  for.    Luxarious  young  Sybarites  !    Will  not  such 
soft  and  silken  life  lead  at  last  to  efieminacy,  and  the  deeadence  oft 
bold  youth  of  Britain  ?    Now  and   then  you  have  odd  glimpses 
school-life,  and  odd  scraps  of  contemporary  opinions  on  scholastic  < 
cipline,  showing  that  Busby  ism,  theoretical  and  practical,  is  not  y€ 
extinct.    In  the  Life  and  Lcthrs  of  Mrs,  Dehmj^  edited  by  an  EngUa 
peeress,  there  are  some  very  droll  passages,  eloquent  of  the  admiratio 
felt  by  the  noble  authoress  for  tlie  good  old  practice  of  whipping  Utt 
boys ;  and  I  was  immensely  amused  by  the  recent  perusal  of  a  wor 
entitled  the  English  Schoolmom^  by  a  reverend  gentleman,  whose  Qd 
I  am  glad  to  have  forgotten,  who  prescribes  thrashing  as  the  infallibl 
specific  for  the  moral  ills  to  which  juvenile  flesh  is  heir;  and  gravel^ 
lays  down  the  mode  and  manner  of  inflicting  castigation  *'on  that 
which  has  been  provided  by  Nature  for  sue!)  exercitation/*    An  exe 
citation  I    "  He  kept  a  school,  and  ca  ad  it  an  acaademy,'*  said  the  i 
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castic  old  Scotch  baronet,  Jemmy  Boswell's  father,  noticing  Jemmy's 
intimacy  with  an  "  auld  dominie,"  the  "  dominie"  being  Dr.  John- 
Bon.     I  wonder  whether  a  schoolboy's  smart  would  be  less  pungent  if 
he  were  told  that  his  flogging  was  an  "exercitation."    I  know  there 
are  people  who  give  up  all  hopes  of  bringing  up  children  without 
whacking  and  whealing  them,  and  who  think  it  a  very  good  thing  that 
they  should  be  so  whacked  and  whealcd.    "  A  pretty  thing,  indeed," 
exclaimed  good  Mrs.  Partington,  "  when  you  can't  spank  a  child  with- 
out it's  being  known  by  frantic  telegraph."    It  is  not  alone  the  school- 
masters, but  there  are  many  parents  likewise  who  think  that  a  child  is 
the  better,  like  a  bear's  cub,  for  being  "  licked ;"  and  that  educational 
lirciystable-keepers  are  quite  justified  in  "  taking  children  in  to  bate." 
The  Little  Army  of  Martyrs  will  have,  I  am  afraid,  to  the  end  of  time 
—or  at  least  of  our  time — its  annual  contingent  of  involuntary  recruits. 
As  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago,  I  suppose,  so  will  it  be — well,  not 
two  thousand  years  to  come,  it  is  to  be  hoped.    "We  shall  get  a  little 
common  sense  into  our  heads  during  the  next  twenty  centuries,  I  trust. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  as  yet  we  have  not  made  much  progress,  or 
developed  any  very  marked  improvements,  in  scholastic  discipline.    In 
the  excavations  at  Herculaneum  the  diggers  found  a  very  lively  fresco, 
representing  the  interior  of  a  lu^us  Ufterarius^  or  dida<rxa},uov,  or  "  com- 
mon school,"  of  the  Augustan  period.   Flaffosus  OrMhis  is  there  in  full 
force.    A  wretched  hobbledehoy  is  being  scientifically  "  horsed"  by  a 
comrade,  while  his  feet  are  held  by  another,  and  the  schoolmaster  is 
leathering  him,  with  a  scourge  made  of  dried  celskin,  "  on  that  part 
which  Nature  has  provided  for  such  exercitation."    No,  we  certainly 
have  not  made  much  progress  in  didaskaleionogies.    Say  that  this 
fresco  was  painted  a.d.  1,  more  than  half  a  century  before  the  ingulf- 
ment  of  Herculaneum.    Let  us  just  skip  over  fourteen  or  fifteen  cen- 
turies, and  look  into  Mr.  Howard  Staunton's  capital  book  on  the  Pnh- 
He  Schools  of  England,  and  we  shall  find  the  pliilanthropic  Dean  Colet 
at  St.  Paul's  S Aool  causing  a  miserable  little  urchin  to  be  "  horsed" 
and  scourged,  merely  as  a  frolic  after  supper,  and  to  amuse  his  friend 
the  learned  Erasmus.    And  if  you  would  like  to  know  what  was  the 
discipline  of  French  schools  in  the  time  of  the  Grand  Monarque — in 
the  days  of  Boileau,  and  Bossuet,  and  Bourdaloue— I  commend  to  your 
notice  the  following  excerpt  from  an  amiable  collection  of  Rules  and 
Bigulations  for  the  Government  of  the  Diocesan  Schools  of  Paris,  approved 
br  Monseigneur  the  Archbishop,  and  dedicated  by  the  author,  "M.  I. 
D.  B.,  pretre**  to  ^^ Monsieur  le  chantre  de  VEylise  de  Paris,  collatevr, 
jvje,  et  directeur  d^s  Ecoles''    Here  is  a  sweet  passage :  "  De  la  jnmition 
(ks  enfants  qui  desobiissent.     Pour  ccux  qui  sont  des  larrons,  its  seront 
chastiez  et  chassez,    S*ils  ont  fait  ce  larcin  dans  lour  maison,  its  seront 
(hasties  en  pariiciiUer  siir  le  fait  jusqiCd  ce  que"  (the  ^^jusquW  ce  que'' 
has  the  true  ring  and  smart  of  the  torture-chamber  of  the  Inquisition) 
"  its  fwmmeni  leurs  complices :  puis  Us  seront  cliastiez  en  puhlic,  sans 
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dire  la  cause^  si  elle  n'etoit  connue,  puis  mis  en  prison  et  de  nouveau  chas- 
tiez,  et  durant  unjoiir  ne  ynanger  qu'd  midy  leur  dijetiner,  el  ee  sous  Is  hofi- 
plaisir  despareiits  avec  qui  le  maitre  s'mtmdra  prudemment  sur  les  autres 
punitions  ciinfligery  Les  autres  punitions  I  Was  there  anything  left 
of  the  miserable  little  culprit  after  all  these  stripes,  this  starration  and 
imprisonment?  It  reads  very  horribly,  does  it  not,  this  Draconic  role 
of  "  M.  I.  D.  B. ;"  but  has  not  Charles  Lamb  described  torture  quite  as 
cruel,  quite  as  degrading,  in  his  reminiscences  of  Christ's  Hospital  ? 

There  is  no  use  in  complaining  or  protesting,  I  fear,  and  the  Little 
Martyrs  must  endure  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  Italian  padrones 
and  the  German  buy-a-broom-girl  proprietors  will  continue  to  hold 
their  little  white  slaves  in  fee-simple,  and  send  them  out  with  brooms^ 
and  organs,  and  monkeys,  and  white  mice,  and  brutally  ill-use  them  if 
they  don't  bring  home  enough  money  at  night,  all  our  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment and  virtuously-indignant  articles  in  the  newspapers  notwith- 
standing. Nay,  for  all  our  laws  against  the  employment  of  climbing- 
boys,  are  there  not  yet  diminutive  chimney-sweepers  who  are  Little 
Martyrs  ?  For  all  our  ten-hours'  acts,  our  factory  acts,  and  children's- 
employment  commissions,  are  there  not  troops  of  Little  Martyrs 
crouching  beneath  "sally-rods"  in  the  Bedfordshire  straw-plaiting 
schools  ?  Are  there  not  crowds  of  Little  Martyrs  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  driven  like  Cuban  slaves,  driven  like  brute  beasts,  to  labour 
in  the  field  under  the  atrocious  "  gang"  system?  Is  it  possible  to  do 
away  with  these  iniquities,  to  put  an  end  to  these  scandals,  to  relieve 
these  Little  Martyrs  ?  Alas,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  relief,  even  if  it 
be  administered,  will  not  be  permanent!  Laws  are  so  easily  evaded; 
coaches-and-six  are  so  deftly  driven  through  acts  of  Parliament.  Com- 
missioners meet,  evidence  is  taken,  and  a  most  scathing  report  is  drawn 
up.  There  is  a  ferment,  an  "  agitation,"  an  "  anti-martyrdom  move- 
ment" throughout  the  country.  Public  meetings  are  held,  and  vir- 
tuously-indignant leaders  written.  But  time  passes,  and  it  must  be  a 
strong  fermentation  that  can  last  longer  than  a  fortnight.  The  phi- 
lanthropists find  something  else  to  meet  about,  and  the  attention  of 
the  virtuously-indignant  leader-writers  is  suddenly  and  urgently  called 
to  the  sufierings  of  the  Cretan  insurgents,  or  the  turpitude  of  the 
Emperor  Theodorus  of  Abyssinia. 
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!  know  a  mm  girl  the  moment  we  meet  ber.    That  one  word 
ris^s  to  oor  lipg  instinctiYeljj  we  can  hardly  tell  why  j  bat  it 
mly  word  in  tbe  langaage  that  can  be  used  tinder  the  circmn- 
f  and  it  k  fallj  eipressive.    ETcryone  knows  exactly  what  it 
It  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  beaiitiAil  girl,  or  an  elegant 
iccomplished  girl,  except  to  the  extent  that  beauty,  elesancc 
Domplishments  are  essential  to  niceness.     Beanty  in  its  moro 
'  sense — the  Gnenevere  style  of  beauty,  for  instance — is  out 
]ae6tioiL     Arthnr'B  guilty  consort  conld  not  hare  been  '*  nice/* 
mfie  tbe  nice  girl  always  ia,  and  I  think  shonid  be,  pretty, 
le  ought  to  haye  nice  features — a  pore,  clear  face  it  ahotild 
I  she  is  certain  to  have  nice  eyes,     ^o  matter  for  the  colour ; 
Q  be  blue,  or  hazel,  or  black  ;  and,  again,  let  t!iem  be  large 
1 ;  but  they  are  certain  to  ha?e  an  expreesion  about  tliem  ab- 
charming.    They  will  be  kind  eyce,  Bympathctic  eyes,  ready 
bten  at  another*!  happiness,  and  to  grow  brighter  still  with 
that  leave  the  lashes  bright**  over  another's  sorrowings-    The 
L  is  sure  to  haye  a  pretty  month,  too.    There  is  a  secret  about 
nonths.     It  is  more  yalnable  than  any  of  Madame  RacheVs 
as  an  "aid  to  beauty,"  and  so  is  worth  finding  out.     The 
s  this :  the  mouth  is  of  all  the  features  that  least  under  the 
of  the  will.    It  is  the  truest  index  to  the  disposition.    Eyes 
am ;  smiles  may  dimple  the  cheeks ;  amiability  may  be  simu- 
th  infinite  skill;  but  the  mouth  is  less  obliging  than  the  "hol- 
rts"  of  the  poet.    It  will  not  "  wear  a  mask ;"  and  it  is  only  by 
tDg  sweetness  of  disposition  that  a  pretty  mouth  can  b3  secured. 
«  girl  unconsciously  finds  out  this  secret,  and  with  a  sweet 
knd  kind  eyes  she  may  be  content :  she  has  beauty  enough. 
great  charm  about  the  nice  girl  is,  that  she  is  so  good-tempered 
L  is  a  ^nonym  for  good-hearted — so  amiable,  so  cheerful,  and  so 
n  the  best  sense  of  that  word.    She  is  the  life  and  soul  of  home, 
sence  is  its  sunshine.    She  makes  it.    She  is  indispensable  to  it. 
i  Fairy  in  the  Christmas  tale,  speaking  of  such  a  girl  in  humble 
lie  hearth  which,  but  for  her,  were  only  a  few  stones  and  bricks 
ty  bars,  is  made  through  her  the  altar  of  the  home."     The 
ing  happens  in  higher  circles,  for  the  nice  girl  is  found  every- 
one thing  to  be  noted  of  her  is,  that  she  is  always  neat.    You 
surprise  her  en  deshabille.    What  a  marvellous  smoothness  of 
has !    And  what  immaculate  cuffs  and  collars,  warranted  never 
te  or  soil !     It  is  difl&cult  to  believe  that  her  dresses  are  made : 
is  perfection,  and  they  seem  as  natural  to  her  as  leaves  to 
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a  flower.  There  is  always  a  graceful  flow  about  them ;  and  as  for 
colour,  she  has  an  artist's  instincts  in  respect  to  it.  She  uses  a  bright 
ribbon  as  a  painter  would  do,  but  without  knowing  why.  A  poem 
might  be  written  on  a  nice  girl's  boots.  They  are  never  of  the  diowy 
kind;  but  how  charming!  Gloves,  again  fit  doesn't  matter  whether 
Jouvin,  Houbigant,  Piver,  or  some  unknown  Brown  or  Jones  suppliei 
them.  They  are  always  perfection  in  fit,  and,  as  a  rule,  of  some  nenttil 
tint.  Catch  our  nice  girl  appearing  on  the  croquet-lawn  in  gloves  of 
positive  yellow,  or  green,  or,  most  hideous  of  all,  red — that  latest  out- 
rage on  good  taste ! 

The  influence  of  the  nice  girl  in  a  house  is  always  felt,  but  it  ii 
not  easy  to  say  how  it  is  exercised.    Part  of  the  secret  is,  I  fancy,  thit 
she  is  everywhere  attended  by  two  fairies,  who  are  called  Order  and 
Grace.    Their  aid  is  invaluable.    Wherever  she  goes,  tidiness  and  neat- 
ness result.    Her  touch  has  a  magic  in  it.    She  could  not  be  slovenly 
if  she  tried.    It  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  arrange  a  flower,  plioe 
a  chair,  loop  up  a  curtain,  or  perform  the  commonest  act  of  daily  lift 
in  any  but  the  right  way.    Dickens  had  a  nice  girl  in  his  mind  when 
he  drew  Ruth  Pinch,  and  who  can  forget  the  charm  with  which  Bath 
invested  that  most  homely  of  occupations,   the  making  of  a  meat- 
pudding?    It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  nice  girl  should  be 
simply  domestic :  but  she  is  sure  to  prize  her  home  and  to  be  of  on 
in  it.    Always  gay,  busy,  and  cheerful,  happy  in  herself  and  devoted 
to  those  about  her,  she  misses  none  of  the  refinements  or  genuine  plea- 
sures of  life.    She  knows  all  about  the  new  poet  and  the  last  novel, 
the  Opera  favourites  and  the  popular  play.    She  knows  something  of 
pictures,  can  sing  a  little  and  play  fairly,  but  is  not  much  given  to 
those  manipulated  fireworks  under  cover  of  which  everybody  talks  till 
the  coda  ceases,  and  murmurs  of  "  Thank  you !"  express  the  generd 
gratitude  for  what  nobody  has  heard.    Of  course  the  nice  girl  dancee^ 
is  clever  at  charades,  and  is  the  idol  of  the  youngsters  by  reason  of  her 
profound  erudition  in  the  matter  of  fairy-tales  and  nursery  rhymes,  and 
the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  her  resources  when  games  and  forfeits  are 
in  demand.    In  addition  to  these  qualifications,  she  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  fair  horsewoman,  can  skate,  has  learned  to  swim  at  the  sea- 
side, and  perhaps,  out  of  fondness  for  a  brother,  has  mastered  the 
difiicult  problem  of  the  cricket-field  so  far  as  to  watch  his  exploits 
therein  with  an  appreciative  eye. 

It  is  peculiarly  pleasant  to  think  of  the  nice  girl  in  the  sick-room. 
Leigh  Uunt  wrote  a  })aper  on  the  pleasures  of  being  ill.  Not  very 
ill,  you  know ;  but  sutliciently  so  to  warrant  you  in  keeping  to  the 
house,  and  having  iKJople  concerned  and  interested  about  you.  He 
rated  it  as  one  of  the  i)lcasure8  of  life.  This  at  least  may  be  conceded, 
that  it  goes  far  to  take  it  out  of  the  category  of  the  miseries  of  life 
when  our  pet  is  there,  ready  and  willing  to  attend  on  us  with  lomg 
devotion  iiuJ  uinvearying  patience.    She  is  never  afraid,  never  fatigued. 
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Her  footstep  is  not  heard,  her  dress  has  no  irritating  rustle  in  it.  She 
does  not  talk  to  yon  overmnch,  nor  iidget  yon  with  suggestions  or 
fdssy  attentions.  An  inyalid  suffers  as  much  from  being  ovcr-nurscd 
as  from  neglect.  She  sees  that  you  want  for  nothing,  but  conceals 
from  yon  how  your  wants  are  supplied.  At  your  lowest,  she  inspires 
you  with  confidence  :  as  you  mend,  her  cheerfulness  sustains  you,  and 
one  look  at  her  bright  face  is  like  a  glimpse  of  heaven. 

Uniyersally  attractive  as  they  are,  how  is  it  that  nice  girls  are  so 
nre?  They  seem  never  to  have  been  plentiful  Even  the  poets  give 
OS  few  records  of  any.  Sweet  Anne  Page,  I  imagine,  was  one.  So  was 
the  heroine  of  Suckling's  "  Ballad  upon  a  Wedding,"  I  like  to  think. 
That  must  have  been  a  nice  girl  in  youth,  of  whom  it  was  said  by  a 
poet  that  to  know  her  was  a  liberal  education — the  sweetest  compli- 
mrat  ever  paid  to  woman ! 

But  it  will  not  do  to  venture  into  this  suggestive  field  and  dip  into 
other  poets,  because  after  the  poets  would  come  the  novelists,  and 
m  the  discussion  of  their  heroines  we  should  get  beyond  all  bounds. 
Bat  Edgar  Poe  has  eight  lines  addressed  to  Frances  Osgood,  which  so 
fitnmgly  indicate  that  she  was  one  of  this  rare  order,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  tersely  express  all  the  feelings  one  would  desire  to  convey  to 
a  nice  girl,  that  I  will  venture  to  quote  them : 

"  Wouldst  thoa  be  loved  ?    Then  let  thy  heart 

From  its  present  pathway  part  not  1 
Being  everything  which  now  thou  art, 

Be  nothing  which  thou  art  not : 
So  with  the  world  thy  gentle  ways, 

Thy  grace,  thy  more  than  beauty, 
Shall  be  an  endless  theme  of  praise, 

And  love — a  simple  duty." 

To  revert  to  our  point :  how  is  it  that  nice  girls  always  have  been, 
and  now  are,  so  rare  ?     Is  it  because  heart  is  so  much  rarer  than 
beauty  ?     Or  is  there  some  delusion  in  the  female  breast  as  to  what 
men  admire  in  women,  that  leads  so  many  to  assume  airs,  to  be  haughty 
and  nnfeminine,  or  to  sink  into  the  slough  of  fastness  ?    Other  reasons 
maybe  assigned,  but  probably  the  truth  will  never  be  arrived  at.    This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  gainsaid,  that  nice  girls  bear  no  proportion  what- 
ever to  those  whose  general  bearing  might  be  held  to  justify  the  great 
Hazlitt  in  his  extraordinary  views  of  the  gentler  sex.     It  is  recorded 
of  him   that  when  introduced   to   some  young  girls,  "  they  neither 
kuehed  nor  sneered,  nor  giggled  nor  whispered :  but  they  were  young 
girls.      So  he  sat  and  frowned,  blacker  and  blacker,  indignant  that 
there  should  be  such  things  as  youth  and  beauty,  till  he  went  away 
before  supper  in  perfect  misery,  and  owned  he  could  not  bear  young 
girls — they  drove  him  mad."    One  would  like  to  feel  certain  that  the.^e 
could  not  have  been  nice  girls. 

WILLLVM  SAWYi::l. 


IN  THE  FIRELIGHT 


They  all  had  gone  to  bed  but  me,  and  I  sat  by  the  fire^ 

making  the  scarlet  coals  change  shapes  to  whatever  I  did  de«r 

Salamanders  moving  round  bright  crimson  tower  and  wall, 

Or  goblins  in  red  caverns,  waiting  the  wizard's  call. 

And  as  I  dozed,  a  bygone  dream  came  stealing  through  my  braille 

Sweet  visions  of  a  picture  came  rising  np  again, 

I  saw  the  chateau-garden,  and  that  tender  tearful  face ; 

And  I  saw  the  badge  she  gave  him  in  the  terror-haunted  place. 

They  were  silent  for  a  moment,  and  the  silence  was  so  deep, 

That  I  could  hear  the  honey-bees  low  murmuring  in  their  sleep. 

While  the  jieacock-butterfly  outspread  on  the  nasturtium  0ower 

Seemed  fixed  by  an  enchnntment;  and  my  dream  had  so  much  pon 

That  I  could  hear  the  faint  low  sob,  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  hciirt. 

Though  the  dial's  shadow  warned  them  they  must  be  prompt  to  ] 

And  she  prayed  him  as  he  kissed  her,  trying  to  calm  her  fears^ 

By  Mary  llother  and  the  Saints,  to  shun  the  Guise^s  spears. 

But  then  a  ^torm  and  tempest  broke  o*er  my  gentle  dream. 

And  there  came  a  clash  of  angry  drums,  and  a  crimson  glare  and  gli 

Heralding  clouds  of  horsemen  with  blood  on  every  crest, 

A  white  badge  on  each  rider*s  arm,  and  a  cross  on  every  breast. 

Then  rose  a  clang  of  trumpets  from  waves  of  angry  swords. 

As  through  the  burning  gateways  stormed-in  the  Popish  hordes  ; 

Fierce  halberds  clove  down  children  as  they  clung  to  their  mothers'  * 

And  red  with  blood  of  Huguenots  rolled  dark  the  river*s  tide. 

I  saw  the  musketeers  spread  death  among  the  flying  crowd ; 

I  marked  the  stem  queen-mother — malignant,  cold,  and  proud — 

Smiling  to  see  the  carnage,  the  while  her  impish  son 

Fires  from  the  Lou\Te  window  at  tbe  wretches  as  they  run. 

Then  poased  away  these  murdering  bands,  and  skies  grew  blue  again- 

So  after  winter's  hunieancs  comes  April's  sunny  rain. 

The  bells  were  pealing  merrily  from  every  ablKjy  spire, 

lu  every  market-place  sprang  up  the  bright  rejoicing  fire^ 

Round  which  the  people  feasted  and  danced  the  night  away, 

And  choirs  of  children  carolled  hjTuns  to  usher  in  the  day. 

Quick  changed  again  my  fitlnl  dream,  and  then  a  bridal  train 

Passed  down  the  long  cathedral  aisle — it  was  her  face  again, 

Radiant  with  happiness,  and  his  no  longer  worn  with  care — 

How  many  a  bowing  courtier  and  smiling  page  were  there ! — 

And  as  he  turned  and  took  her  hand,  louder  the  anthem  broke, 

Frank* » face  and  mine  I  reccgnised;  then  all  at  once  I  woke. 
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TTiLL  some  critic  of  high  mark  frame  canona  by  which  we  may  judge 

the  tangent-flights  of  genius  ?    Everyone  can  praise  and  blame,  and 

there  are  few  readers  so  devoid  of  critical  faculty  as  not  to  perceive  the 

shortcomings  or  noddings  of  their  fcvourite  authors.    But  there  are 

great  writers,  some  of  whose  most  characteristic  passages  make  their 

moet  earnest  admirers  wince.    No  one  else  than  A  could  have  written 

this  or  that  eloquent  or  whimsical  extravagance  ;  but  then  one  almost 

wishes  it  had  been  equally  impossible  to  A  himself.    And  writers  of 

this  order — usually  men  of  rare  genius,  who  have  either  not  enjoyed,  or 

hare  slighted,  opportunities  of  correcting  their  taste  or  regulating  their 

inrention — are  the  more  trying,  because  they  aflTect  a  border-territory 

which  is  neither  sense  nor  nonsense.    Their  escapades  in  this  no-man's- 

la&d  set  plain  men  arguing  with  and  despising  each  other  most  unplea- 

fiuitly.    One  disputant  is  sneered  at  for  presuming  to  find  fault  with 

an  acknowledged  genius  ;  another  is  despised  for  being  too  matter-of- 

faet  to  admire  a  genuine  burst  of  fancy  or  sentiment ;  while  a  third  is 

contemned  as  a  poor  creature  whose  ears  may  always  be  tickled,  and 

whose  eyes  are  ever  ready  to  overflow.    And  the  worst  is,  that  passages 

of  this  kind  are  as  a  rule  let  alone  by  all  who  guide  the  public  taste. 

They  occupy  themselves  at  best  in  slashing  conspicuously  inferior  or 

Tery  new  men.    As  for  accepted  writers,  if  to  their  share  these  puzzling 

errors  fall,  reviewers  think  of  their  names,  and  forget  them  all. 

S-o  far  as  he  is  admired  in  England,  Victor  Hugo  is  very  much  in 
ihe  position  I  have  just  sketched.  There  are  many  passages,  especially 
in  his  later  writings,  which  no  one  can  defend ;  many  that  all  must 
admire;  many  about  which  readers  willing  to  be  pleased  have  been, 
and  will  be,  bitterly  divided.  That  ^[.  Hugo  is  a  foreigner  increases 
the  difliculty.  As  never  to  be  astonished  is  considered  a  sign  of  gen- 
tility, so  to  be  very  rarely  offended  by  national  peculiarities  is  deemed 
the  Bnrest  mark  of  cosmopolitan  intelligence ;  and  as  French  epigram 
b  very  apt  to  appear  to  English  readers  astoundingly  devoid  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  often  in  grossly  bad  taste,  there  is  much  danger  of 
visiting  upon  Victor  Hugo  a  heavier  penalty  than  he  deserves  for  the 
extent  to  which  he  exceeds  the  license  ordinarily  taken  by  his  country- 
m«L  Enthusiasts  there  may  be  who  consider  the  great  verse  and 
prose  poet  above  criticism ;  but  their  raptures  can  only  occasion  a  sigh 
that  BO  distinguished  a  man  should  sometimes  sink  beneath  it.  For 
my  part^  I  carry  these  reflections  no  farther.  They  will  be  illustrated, 
but  not  dwelt  upon,  in  the  sketch  I  oiler  of  a  really  noble  monograph 
Tou  V.  r 
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recently  contributed  by  Victor  Hugo  to  a  very  remarkable  work.    That . 

an  academician  and  peer  of  France,  who  is  also  of  European  reno? 

as  a  poet,  fehoukl  compose  an  introduction  to  a  guide-book  is  in  iUelf 

an  event;  but  the  Livre  Paris  Guide  is  not  only  no  ordinary  guide-book, J 

fit  is  a  remarkable  literary  achievement.    Even  Victor  Hugo's  name  up- j 

'pears  with  honour  beside  those  of  Sainte-Beuve,  Louis  Blanc,  MidieletJ 

Guillerain,  Taine,  Berryer,  and  others.    The  character  of  his  introduc-] 

tion  suggests  that  in  some  cases  the  work  of  these  great  men  might 

have  been  more  practically  performed  by  less  enunent  hands;  but  if 

this  historical  excursus  stood  alone,  its  brilliancy  would  justify  the] 

policy  of  the  publishers.     Accept,  then,  Victor  Hugo  as  your  guide ; 

but  understand  that  it  is  rather  through  centuries  and  sjieculationa 

than  through  Pjiris  that  he  will  conduct  you.  J 

As  if  to  show  at  once  his  mettle  as  cicerone,  Victor  Hugo  sets  outl 

with  a  sonorous  burst  of  prophecy.     There  is  to  be  in  the  twentieth-1 

-century  an  extraordinary  nation.      It  will  be  great,  but  that  will  non 

f  prevent  its  being  free.     Here  is  a  thrust  at  France  of  to-day  ;  bat] 

it  is  not  even  the  France  of  the  future,  but  united  Europe,  whose  glorn 

r  the  prophet-poet  sings  in  hie  rhythmic  prose.     The  nation  he  foretcUiil 

I  will  be  illustrious,  rich,  thoughtful,  pacific,  amiable  towards  humanity  atj 

I  large.     It  will  have  the  sweet  gravity  of  an  elder  sister.     But  the  sweet! 

f -elder  bister  will  be  a  prey  to  colour-blindness  and  confusion  of  mind,  fori 

this  nation  of  tlie  twentieth  century  will  wonder  how  a  conical  projectiM 

can  ever  have  won  glory,  and  will  jicrceive  no  great  diffcreuce  betweenl 

the  purple  of  a  general  and  the  crimeou  of  a  butcher.     Thus  we  SOQI 

that  a  rhythmic  prose  poet  and  etl'usive  friend  of  Garibaldi  may  talk  I 

very  like  a  Peace-Society  lecturer,  without  waiting  for  the  great  twen-J 

tieth  century  to  assimilate  the  characters.     But  it  is  a  noble  ficom  ofl 

LiUiy  human  diilerenccs,  not  n  maudlin  aversion  to  bloodshed,  that  ani*! 

i  mates  his  prophecy.     He  is  thinking  of  a  time  when  a  battle  betwccEl 

Italians  and  Germans,  English  and  Kussians,  Prussians  and  EngLisb|l 

will  seem  as  absurd  to  the  great  nation  as  a  battle  between  Picardfll 

and  Bourguignona  appears  to  us.     When  such  wars  as  now  eonrulfitl 

the  world  shall  have  become  ridiculous,  what  will  remain  ?     Given  al 

.  Tagt  and  united  nation,  in  which  the  great  powei's  will  bo  mere  depart- 1 

Itnenta,  it  is  clear  that  only  the  boundanes  of  Europe  will  sutlQce  tO'l 

I  margin  the  great  nation's  expanse  of  territory.     Such  is  Victor  IIugo*«l 

I  idea.     "This  nation  will  have  for  its  capital  Paris,  but  it  will  not  b©J 

■called  France,    In  the  twentieth  century  it  will  be  called  Europe  rl 

^  and  in  succeeding  centuries,  still  more  transfigured,  it  will  be  caUodl 

Humanity."    And  Humanity  will  be  the  "  definitive  nation."    Bull 

M.  Hugo  is  a  practical  man.     He  knows  we  are,  to  all  intents  and] 

purposes,  infinitely  distant  from  its  definitive  establishment.    So,  as  oun 

guide  to  Piu-is,  he  bids  us  shade  our  eyes  and  scrutinise  only  the  patbl 

immediately  before  us.     The  nation  of  Humanity  is  discernible  enoughJ 

by  the  tliinkcrs  and  dwellers  amongst  the  half-shades  of  perfoctionisM 
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^^^^^fci  II II I  liii  plain  people,  pkin  waya  ;  fur  average  men,  mode- 
HJIHHB*  Let  the  nineteenth  century— there  are  still  nearly  thirty- 
Uiree  years  to  the  good — confine  itself  to  the  moderate  undertaking  of 
fonniDg  Europe  into  a  nation  !  With  the  twentieth  age,  let  the  visim 
majtisiiituiKt  burst  apon  the  world. 

To  the  poet*a  eye,  however,  it  ia  already  risible ;  for  there  ia  in  the 
^mirf^fm  of  peoples,  aa  in  that  of  beings,  a  sublime  hour  of  trana- 
{wpencf,  wb^  the  mystery  of  geetafcion  permits  itself  to  be  watched. 
And  thifi,  it  appears,  is  the  moment.  In  the  Hugo  divining  crystal, 
EiirofK*,  one  and  indivisible,  germinates,  A  nation,  which  will  be 
France  sublimated,  is  seen  coming  to  light.  From  henceforward  the 
Aoand  womb  of  progress  bears  under  a  distinct  form  this  wonderful 
v^^ilnre.  As  the  winglets  flutter  in  a  chrysalis,  so  palpitate  in  our 
^^Barope  the  greatness,  the  nobility,  the  esprit^  the  harmony  of  the  na- 
^Hkm  nhich  is  to  be  the  twentieth  century's  glory — the  nineteenth  ccn- 
HKry't  masterpiece*  What  a  consolation  to  have  one's  faith  in  this 
Iklare  aided  hy  a  token  that  cannot  be  gainsaid  I  "  Give  us  a  sign  T* 
ciy  the  great  pro])bct'8  more-than-haif-increduloiis  disciples.  And  he 
wndegcffnda  to  their  weakness ;  '*  Europe  has  not  yet  its  people,  indeed^ 
bal  it  has  its  city.  Of  this  people,  who  exist  not,  the  capital  exists 
alresdy.  Nor  is  this  a  prodigy,  but  a  law."  And  then  the  poet 
bieomes  ph^MUfgiate  as  well  as  rhetorician.  As  every  other  embryo, 
the  «mbryo  of  the  great  nation  is  at  first  a  head.  After  this  the  case 
U  proTod.  Paris  is  the  head  of  Europe,  and  will  one  day  be  the 
cqiitai  of  Humanity.  Let  us  all  worship,  with  the  windows  of  our  . 
iDltUig^nce  open  to  the  New  Jerusalem.  It  is  true  that  the  head  of  ' 
OQT  embryo  is  not  easily  recognisable.  Paris  does  not  yet  shmg  ita 
■hoiyderfi  at  war  as  at  the  Inquisition.  Bome  would  even  say  that  the 
loqiUBition  itself  is  not  despised  there  quite  so  much  as  it  used  to  be. 
The  battle  of  Sadowa  is  not  regarded  altogether  as  we  regard  the 
qwmadero  of  SerOJe ;  and  if  Paris  regrets  to  see  an  Austerlitz  balanced 
by  a  Waterloo,  it  is  generally  wipposed  she  would  be  very  indulgent  to 
myoiiie  who  would  balance  Waterloo  in  any  way  whatever.  Yet  in  the 
gliai  nation  which  ia  not,  but  of  which  Paris  is  already  the  capital,  all 
Ihoe  ehnages  are  to  come* 

Ancburity  is  to  be  respected  by  the  citizens  of  that  country — as  ortlio- 

iloxy  18  respected  by  the  Frenchmen  of  our  day.    '*  A  press  prosecution 

will  be  lu  that  nation  what  a  prosecution  for  heresy  would  be  to  us,    i 

It  will  permit  public  vengeance  against  writers,  as  we  permit  it  against 

ailiTiKLomeDS ;  and,  without  reproaching  either  B^ranger  or  Galileo,  will 

andentaii  *  "         :or  in  a  cell  as  little  as  Galileo  in  prison.     E  pur  si 

fxii  mg  its  drcad^  will  be  its  joy.     It  will  have  the  su- 

jiutke  of  goodness*     It  will  be  ashamed  and  indignant  in  the 

of  barbarities.    The  sight  of  a  scalfold  will  bo  an  alfront  to  it. 

Id  thai  nation,  puni»lm[ient  will  melt  and  disappear  nnder  education  ^ 

ioa  bdusatb  the  rising  son,    Circnladon  will  be  preferred  Vi  ^UgasX\QU, 
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No  one  will  be  prevented  from  getting  on.  To  frontier  rivera  arterii 
riTens  will  Buoceed.  To  break  a  bridge  will  be  as  impossible  as 
decapitate  a  man.  Gunpowder  will  be  blasting-powder,  and  salt  pet 
instead  of  piercing  bosoms,  shall  cleave  monntains.  The  nation  of  th 
future  will  be  ungrateful  to  Chassepot  for  surpassing  Drejse,  and  t< 
Bonnin  for  surpassing  Chassepot,  That  in  the  nineteenth  cenlui 
Europe,  for  the  advantage  of  destroying  a  hoargc^c  (Sebastopol)  should 
have  sacrificed  the  population  of  a  capitar'  (and  here  Victor  Ilago  au] 
plies  the  statistics),  **  will  then  seem  glorious,  but  singular.  Igno 
will  be  pushed  to  the  point  of  not  knowing  that  *in  1S6G  there  wi 
constructed  a  t^annon  weighing  twenty-three  tone,  and  called  Bigwiir 
— a  fact  of  which,  assuredly,  some  denizens  of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  equally  unaware.  **  Other  beauties  and  magnificences  of  the  pre- 
sent times  will  be  similsLrly  lost.  For  instance,  chez  ces  yens  la  there 
will  be  no  budgets  such  as  we  see  every  year  in  France,  making 
a  pyramid  ten  feet  square  at  the  base  and  thirty  feet  above.  Uades 
the  impulses  of  that  time,  the  long  train  of  mmrabks  will  invade  magJ 
nificently  rich  and  fertile  solitudes  as  yet  unknown,  not  for  gold,  tha 
coarse  and  eye- deceiving  lure  of  to-day,  but  for  land.  The  dying-oH 
hunger  and  the  shoeless — those  dolorous  and  venenible  brothel's  of  ona 
short-sighted  splendours,  and  our  egotistical  prosperities — will  hava 
their  table  spread,  in  spite  of  Ma! thus,  beneath  the  game  sky;"  wbilfl 
overhead  aerial  navigation  will  be  busily  employed  in  dispersing  tu 
good  things  of  life.  I 

Kothing  will  be  lost.  "  The  Corrientes,  for  example,— that  gigantia 
natural  hydraulic  mechanism,  that  veined  network  of  rivers,  that  prol 
digious  ready-made  canaUsyetem,  traversed  now  only  by  the  swimraingJ 
of  bisons  and  the  floatings  of  dead  trees, — will  support  and  nourish  d 
hundred  towns*  Whoever  chooses  will  have  a  virgin  soil,  a  roof,  m 
field,  a  well-being,  riches,  on  the  sole  conditions  of  spreading  over  \im 
earth  the  idea  of  country,  and  considering  himself  a  citizen  and  laboorefl 
in  the  world ;  so  that  property — that  great  human  right,  that  suprema 
liberty,  that  mistress  of  spirit  over  matter,  that  sovereignty  of  maiM 
interdicted  to  the  brute — far  from  being  suppressed,  will  be  demo^ 
cratised  and  uni verbalised.  It  will  be  more  than  a  nation,  it  will  bd 
civilisation;  and  more  than  civilisation,  it  will  be  a  family/'  Anq 
the  family  is  to  enjoy  unity  of  language,  of  money,  of  measures,  oil 
mcridifm,  and  of  code,  **  Peace,  goddess  with  eight  breasts,  is  to  bd 
seated  majestically  in  the  midst  of  men."  Ignorance^  slavery,  prisonaJ 
armies,  are,  of  course,  to  be  abolished ;  and— hear  this,  polyglot  spirid 
of  Nisi  Prius — the  jus  cmtra  kgcm  is  to  be  understood.  The  simplifiJ 
cation  of  antagonisms  will  simplify  events.  Facts  will  have  no  laetiJ 
tious  side.  Politics  and  jurisprudence  are  alike  to  be  absorbed  bjn 
science;  for  law,  the  incontestable — whatever  that  may  be;  and  thd 
only  senate  ahull  be  the  Institute.  In  fact,  you  have  but  to  namo  a! 
change  or  institution  which  philosophers  hope  for,  and  most  other  folka 
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prefer  to  believe  Utopian,  and  yon  will  find  it  set  down  iu  this  brilliant 
programme  of  Europe  in  the  twentieth  century.  And  this  conception 
of  futurity — so  pregnant  with  happiness  and  human  elevation — flashes 
upon  Victor  Hugo's  mind  whenever  he  thinks  of  Paris. 

A  puzzled  Englishman  might  well  ask  him  whether  so  strange  an 
association  of  ideas  is  a  feat  of  mnemonics  or  a  mere  flight  of  fancy ; 
bot  it  is  neither.    To  average,  and  more  than  average,  Englishmen 
Paris  is,  after  all,  a  mere  distraction, — a  Vanity  Fair  in  which  Chris- 
tian forgets  that  the  day  after  Saturday  is  Sunday,  and  Hopeful  is  mar- 
tjred  with  the  heat  of  a  hge  en  face  at  the  Vari^t^s.    To  Frenchmen 
Paris  is  everything  good  as  well  as  everything  bad.  Whatever  a  French- 
man aspires  to  be,  Paris  is  the  scene  of  his  hopes.  Wherever  his  thoughts 
wander,  they  fly  home  thither;  all  the  olive-branches  that  Frenchmen 
can  gather  are  brought  dutifully  home  to  this  ark.   "  That  city  in  germ," 
cries  Victor  Hugo,  in  a  fine  prose  frenzy,  "  the  climate  vivifies  it.    The 
plain  is  its  mother ;  the  river  is  its  nurse.    It  rises ;  it  grows.    One  day 
it  is  Paris.    The  human  race  concentrates  itself  there ;  the  vortex  of 
centuries  deepens  itself  there.    History  is  piled  on  history.    The  past 
becomes  more  and  more  profound  and  solemn.    That  city  has  one  in- 
oonvenienoe :  whoever  has  it,  to  hinx  Paris  gives  the  world.    If  he 
poflsesses  it  through  crime,  she  gives  the  world  to  that  crime."    Thus 
the  great  poet-parrhesian — whose  love  of  strong  words  is  even  greater 
now  than  when  in  liis  Notre  Dame  he  lauded  the  sublime  simplicity  of 
old  Father  du  Breul,  "  a  Parisian  by  birthplace  and  a  parrhesiau  by 
language  ;  for  *  parrhesia'  in  Greek  signifies  liberty  of  speech."     Good 
Father  du  Breul  prided  himself,  however,  on  not  offending  Messeig- 
nenrs  the  cardinals,  uncle  and  brother  to  the  prince.     He  did  not  pro- 
claim, as  has  been  fulminated  in  Napoleon  the  Little,  that  "  History  has 
its  tigers ;"  nor  did  he  feed  little  children  in  a  Channel  island.     After 
an,  the  freest  citizen  is  the  exile.    There  is  something  truly  heroic  in 
Victor  Hugo's  idolatry  of  the  matchless  city  to  which  he  will  not  re- 
turn. Amidst  the  clangorous  melody  of  his  encomiums  one  is  reminded 
of  his  old  description  of  the  Paris  church-bells.     His  eloquence  is  as 
a  city  singing;  it  is  as  a  tiitti  of  the  steeples, — a  tumult  of  bells  and 
chimes — a  furnace  of  music — an  orchestra  city — a  tempest  symphony. 
And  the  motif  has  its  associations  also  with  the  early  breathings  of 
this  JEolian  pen.    As  we  find  the  germ  of  a  Beethoven  movement  in 
some  phrase  of  older  date,  so  is  the  spirit  of  this  Paris  rhapsody  em- 
bodied in  a  sentence  of  Notre  Dame,  in  which  M.  Hugo  spoke  of  great 
capitals   as   "  wells  of  civilisation,  and  also  sinks, — where  commerce, 
manufactures,  intelligence,  population,  all  the  vital  juices  of  a  state, 
incessantly  filter  and  collect,  drop  by  drop,  and  century'  after  century." 
But  in  this  latest  prose  pjean,  it  is  of  Paris  only  amongst  capitals 
that  our  poet  chants  the  glory.    He  contemns  no  pretty  paradox  of 
compliment — despises  no  commonplace  of  praise.     Paris  is  to  him  and 
for  his  readers  a  microcosm.  Each  local  fact  has  a  universal  sense.   Paris 
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"accentuates  progi-ess.  Nothing  is  wanting  in  Paris  that  is  found  anj- 
where*  Everything  is  refrftcted  there  ;  bat  eTerything  is  reflected.  Tlje 
ideas  of  the  age  are  at  once  abridged  and  exaggerated.  And  from  thii 
precipice  of  eulogy  M.  Hago  dives  into  the  past.  First  he  contemplate 
the  abysB,  after  his  old  fashion,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  crows 
Notre  Dame.  It  gives  him  a  vertigo.  Placing  one  above  another  the* 
widening  maps  of  Paris  concentrically  from  the  great  mother  church, — 
founded  as  a  temple,  on  clif,  by  the  much -abused  and  well -defended 
Tiberius, — ^M,  Hugo  obtains  an  effect  of  (p-asmssmnent  (etrihU,  It  is  i 
if  one  saw  at  the  end  of  a  telescoi^e  the  magnifying  approach  of  a  staTfj 
or — image  not  less  confusing  if  less  formidable  (but  to  be  found,  by  the 
way,  in  the  story  of  La  EsmeraJiht) — it  is  the  old  text  of  ancient 
|ieen  interlined  upon  the  palimpsest  of  to-day.  The  plunge  once  ma 
'  with  what  splendid  power  does  our  exile  cleave  the  tide !  with  wh 

muscular  yet  picturesque  force  does  he  heave  into  view  the  gor 
■flotsam  and  jetsam  of  old  times!  In  one  glowing  paragraph  the  great 
Mjld  capital  lives  before  us  paying  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  afturding  Juliaiij 
a  rural  home,  while  for  Charlemagne  it  is  a  school ;  for  Hugh  Capet 
family  palace ;  for  Louis  VL  a  toll-gate ;  for  Phih'p  Augustus  a  fortress] 
for  St,  Louis  a  chapel ;  for  Louis  the  Peevish  a  gibbet ;  for  Charles  ' 
a  library ;  for  Lonia  XL  a  printing-office;  for  Francis  L  a  wine-shop  j 
for  Richelieu  an  academy.  Louis  XIV.  has  his  beds  of  justice  ther 
and  his  rhmnWcs  ardenies ;  while  for  Bonaparte  it  is  the  great  carrefm 
of  war.  Descend  to  the  streets.  There  was  an  Etruscan  pottery  in  the 
Rue  St,  Jean  de  Beauvais;  the  Rue  Fosses  St.  Victor  had  a  gladiators* 
arena ;  the  Rue  St.  Jac^ques  was  a  Roman  way ;  Isis  was  adored  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Barillerie;  Apollo  and  Caracalla,  the  emperor-god, 
claimed  worship  where  now  the  Tuileries  stand  ;  the  Quai  dea  Mor- 
fondtis  covers  the  mud-bank  once  impressed  by  the  naked  feet  of  ] 
Clothaire,  whose  log-house  was  partitioned  with  ox-hides— those 
from  the  slaughter  spiritedly  imitating  Tyrinn  dyes. 

On  tlie  site  of  the  Rue  Giienegaud,  the  mayors  of  Normand 
and  Burgundy  conferred  with  Sigibcrt  II.,  who  wore  nailed  to  his  ha 
as  a  savage  king  might  now,  two  pieces  of  Vandal  and  Visig 
L  money.  Where  stands  the  ArchevMic,  a  stone  was  raised  to  com*^ 
r  memorate  the  extermination  of  9000  Bulgarian  families — there  wa 
an  Eastern  question  even  in  631— who  escaped  into  Bavaria,  only 
meet  a  horriiile  fate.  A  Roman  crypt  near  the  Palace  of  Justice  re- 
ceived from  Compipgne  the  first  organ  ever  seen  in  Europe — a  present 
from  Constantine  Capronymus  to  Pepin  the  Short ;  and  its  first  not 
killed  a  woman  with  fright.  Here  Celestiu  II.  came  to  school  to  Pet 
the  Lombard.  Dante  lodged  in  the  Rue  Fouarre,  and  Abelard  me 
Helolse  in  the  Rue  Basse  des  Urains.  The  Butcher  Otho — Pale  Deat 
of  the  Saracens— left  the  mark  of  his  lance  on  one  of  the  gates  of  tha 
old  city.  From  tliese  half-mytJiical  beginnings,  Victor  Hugo  foUof 
the  story  of  his  idolised  capntal  as  it  grew  to  grandeur  amidst  war  and 
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^^ft  In  d/Oy  agonised  with  famine,  the  people  Cfl^t  lots  i;?ho  ghonld 
wmien;  till  1257  private  war  went  on  in  the  streets,  Tvro  years 
Ottriier  St.  Loais  had  introduced — "venomous  acclimatisation** — ^the 
Inqubitioa,  Hence,  from  that  moment,  innumerable  pereecntions, 
Th^oce,  numberless  revolts.  Following  these,  multiplied  punishments. 
And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  carnage,  pillories,  and  ^i^ibbets,  colleges  arose; 
and  beside  them  hospitals — circuses  where  men  were  devoured  bj  wild 
pQCtfl  instead  of  wild  beasts.  These  diseases  prevailed  in  unheard-of 
▼ariiiyv  bora  of  all  sorts  of  putrefaction.  There  was  the  fen  mcri^ 
Hkm^  were  the  Florentine  disorder,  the  burning  sickness,  the  black 
brer.  These  po&tfi  made  men  mad ;  the}'  reached  even  kings,  and 
Cliarles  VL  fell  m  cMude  maladie.  The  imposts  were  hardly  better 
the  endemics,  and  men  tried  to  pass  for  lepers  that  they  might 

par  tajtes.  Hence  the  same  word  ladre  denotes  a  leprous  man  and 
a  mieer.  **  Enter  this  legend,"  says  our  guide,  kindling  with  the  pro- 
aped  5  •*  go  down  into  it,  wander  in  it.  Everything  in  this  town  has  a 
neaaing.  The  first  house  you  come  to  is  a  knowing  one.  Under- 
grocmd  Paris  is  a  *  fence;'  it  hides  history.  If  the  street-kennels 
Goold  speak,  what  would  they  say  ?  Kumraage  amidst  the  heaped 
refoae  of  centuries.  However  troubled  and  turbid  history  may  be,  it 
kii  Ua  transparencies ;  gaze  upon  them.  What  is  dead  as  fact  lives 
as  iitftnietion.  And,  above  all,  pick  not  nor  choose.  Coniempkz  au 
httmrdJ*    And  be  follows  his  own  counsel. 

Ooe  page  gives  us  a  picture  of  Gilles  le  Maistre,  President  of  the 
Parliament,  as  he  almost  daily  passes  along  the  street  du  Pas  de  la 
Hale,  mounted  on  his  beast^  with  his  wife  following  in  a  cart,  and  his 
fienraat  on  an  asa,  to  see  the  culprits  hanged  at  night  whom  he  had 
tried  in  the  morning.  And  before  the  leaf  can  fly  over,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  dungeon  called  the  Souricit're,  because  there  the  mice 
nibbled  at  the  living  prisoners;  of  the  street  called  the  Trahoir,  because 
llicsre  Bronehaat  is  said  to  have  been  dragged,  when  eighty-ibur  years 
eld,  ai  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  afterwards  the  Hue  de  TArbre  Sec,  be- 
oaaae  of  a  rery  dry  tree  Indeed,  the  old  gibbet,  standing  there  per- 
siaoeiitljt  cloee  to  a  favourite  scene  of  aristocratic  orgies,  near  which 
J^mi^giria  chanted 

^^^L  **  Fleur  d'ftiglantier 

^ Verjux  h  fairc  aiJlie  " 

^^^^^^^Huti  hci&ard;  and  at  the  Baudet  crossway,  with  sound  of 
Im^m^^tnpet,  goes  forth  the  order  for  the  extermination  of  all 
JSKTV,  since  it  is  tliey  who,  with  mingled  human  blood  and  something 
Ktc^  ba?e  [)oiioned  the  oiBtems  and  the  rivers.  And  glancing  to  the 
Hprtli-eaiit,  one  gets  a  glimpse  at  Tournelles,  with  its  scandal  of 
^imi  XI.  and  Philippe  de  Comines,  which  **  deranges  a  little  the  se- 
profile  of  the  historian,  and  which  one  can  hardly  fancy  to  have 
patalieled  in  reference  to  Tacitus  and  Tiberius ;  but  which  fortu- 
JBiSiMj  do«a  not  prevent  Comines  having  been  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
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the  French  tongnc/*  any  more  than  Valtaire's  denial  that  Paris  haij 
more  than  fonr  fine  buildings  before  Louis  XIV.  made  him  any  the 
less  the  anthor  of  CandkU.  Aptly  does  our  guide  say  of  Pari^  aal 
John  Howjii'd  said  of  prisons,  **  It  is  here  that  the  little  facts  an  J 
Lgreat."  He  is  puzzled  by  a  history  which  sometimes  has  two  meaai 
*  ings,  BometiraeB  three,  sometimes  none.    The  whole  story  seems  turn© 

to  irony,  when  there  is  brought  into  sharp  relief  some  crime,  or  so 

LfoUyf  or  something  which  is  neither  crime  nor  folly,  but  is  yet  *'  of  the 

luight."    At  such  moments  he  hears  behind  him  the  low  laughter 

I  the  Sphinx.    On  all  sides  there  are  cK}ntrast8  and  parallelisms  whic 

'  look  as  if  thought  were  inspiring  chance.     That  Coligny  giiould  die  i 

Sophie  Araould  be  born  in  the  same  house  brings  brusquely  togethe 

the  two  characteristics  of  the  past — sanguinary  fanaticism  and  cynic 

.joviality.    The  year  in  which  Turennc  dies  oddly  replaces  him  b| 

■  Madame  de  Malntenon  j  and  '*it  is  Pwris  which  gives  to  Tereaill< 

Madame  ScarroUj  Queen  of  France,  gentle  even  to  betrayal,  pious  eve 

to  ferocity,  chaste  even  to  calculation,  virtuous  even  to  vice."    In  i 

Eue  des  Marais,  the  room  in  which  Racine  wrote  Bajazet  and  Br 

iannicm  fifty  years  later  witneBsed  the  poisoning  of  Adrienne  Lecoc 

Treur,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  also  to  be  a  tragedy.     **  Near  enough 

each  other,  there  arc  two  tragic  windows.     From  the  one,  Charles 

fusilladed  the  Parisians ;  from  the  otlier,  money  was  thrown  among 

the  people  who  dispersed  the  funeral  of  Moiiere.    A  little  small  change 

was  distributed,  and  bands  which  had  come  dirty  went  away  paid 

Sombre  ransom  for  an  illustrious  cotliu  I*' 

Conianphz  au  hasard  once   again.    It  was  in  a  garret  in 
Louvre  that  jonmaligm  was  bom  of  Theophrasto  Renaudot — a  moui 
tain  brought  forth  by  a  mouse.     In  the  same  Louvre  has  prosper 
the  French  Academy,  which  never  had  a  forty-first  chair  but  once — foi 
Pcllisson, — and  never  wore  mourning  but  once — for  Yoitm*e.  Against  t 
wall  of  the  Yal-de-Grace  the  Host  was  one  day  ignominiously  thrown  j 
and  for  this  they  burnt  alive  three  men.  "  Date,  1G88.  Six  years  later,i 
says  ^L  Hugo,  "  Voltaire  was  bora.    //  was  time.''    Of  such  storie 
there  is  no  end.     It  is  by  an  act  of  will  that  our  author  arrests  himseU 
'*  What  a  precipice,**  he  exclaimsj  **  is  this  past !     Lugubrious  descent  1 
Bante  would  have  hesitated.    This  is  the  true  Paris  catacomb;  histor^ 
has  no  darker  sap.     No  labyrinth  can  equal  this  cave  of  old  facts  mi 
lively,  fetill'Subeisting  prejudices.    The  j)ast  is  no  more,  indeed,  bul 
whoever  digs  in  ancient  Paris  will  find  its  corpse*    Say  rather  it 
corpseSi  for  the  dead  errors  and  miseries  arc  a  very  ant-hill  of  dr 
bones.    All  the  superstitions  are  there ;  all  the  fanaticisms,  and  all  tb 
religious  fables;  all  the  legal  fictions;  all  the  ancient  things  calle 
sacred^ — rules,  codes,  customs,  dugmas  ;  one  distinguishes  as  far  as  on^ 
can  see  the  sneering  of  all  these  dead  heads,     Alas,  these  unfortunat 
mcn»  who  accumulate  exactions  and  iniquities,  forget  that  there  is  one' 
to  whom  an  account  must  be  given.    These  tyrannies;  theto  U/ircs  de 
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e(uliii:  these  decrees;  this  Vincennes;  this  Temple,  where  Jacques  Molay 
Bommoned  the  King  of  France  to  appear  before  God ;  this^Montfaucon, 
where  Engnerrand  de  Marignj,  who  constracted  it,  was  hanged ;  this 
Bastille,  where  Hngaes  Anbriot,  who  built  it,  was  shnt  np ;  these  dun- 
geons after  the  pattern  of  wells ;  this  confusion  of  towers,  some  for 
prayer,  others  for  prison  ;  this  ringing  of  knells  and  tocsins  for  twelve 
hondred  years;  these  gibbets;  these  estrapades;  these  debauches;  this 
Diana  all  nude  at  the  Louvre ;  these  wrong-inflicting  tribunals ;  these 
harangues  of  magistrates  on  their  knees ;  these  idolatries  of  etiquette ; 
these  refinements  of  punishment ;  these  doctrines  that  everything  is  the 
king*s ;  these  follies,  shames,  basenesses ;  these  mutilations  of  all  man- 
liness; these  confiscations,  persecutions,  forfeitures — are  silently  added 
np  from  century  to  century,  and  it  is  found  one  day  that  the  sum  has 
a  total— 1789." 

So  writes,  in  the  evening  of  a  brilliant  life,  the  poet  who  in  1822 
declared,  "  the  history  of  men  presents  nothing  of  poesy,  except  as 
judged  from  the  height  of  monarchical  ideas/'  But  he  also  wrote  from 
his  retreat  in  Jersey  in  1853  of  "  celie  dpre  lutU  contre  les  prijugis  suces 
arte  h  lait^  cetie  lente  et  rude  iUvatian  dufaux  au  vraU  qui  fait  en  quelque 
wrte  delavie  dtun  homme  et  du  divelappemmt  dune  conscience  le  symhole 
mbrigi  du progrhs  humam'*  As  Paris,  so  its  eulogist ;  each  has  had  a 
history — a  history  that  cannot  be  told  without  digressions — a  history 
which  is  to  a  great  extent  that  of  contemporary  civilisation. 

I  have  not  lingered,  and  yet  we  are  only  half  through  these  glowing 
pages.  Fortunately  1789  suggests  much  to  Victor  Hugo  that  I  may 
leave  to  be  imagined.  The  sum  of  it  is,  that  while  ever}'  capital  has 
something  to  be  proud  of,  it  is  the  revolution  which  distinguishes  Paris  ; 
that  Palermo  has  Etna,  but  Paris  has  thought ;  that  Constantinople  is 
nearer  the  sun,  but  that  Paris  is  nearer  to  civilisation  ;  tliat  Athens 
built  the  Parthenon,  but  that  Paris  has  demolished  the  Bastille.  One 
knows  not  why  commonplaces  of  this  sort,  which  seem  only  worthy  of 
George  Francis  Train,  should  gratify  a  great  Frenchman  to  write  and  his 
countrymen  to  read.  We  smile,  hoping  wc  may,  and  pass  on.  There 
is  an  overture,  and  then  behold  Mirabeau  the  clear  man,  tmd  Danton 
the  man  of  thunder.  "  Events  become  worthy  de  Dieu ;  it  seems  as  if 
France  were  beginning."  Then  Paris  has  its  work  to  do.  It  labours 
for  the  commonalty  of  the  world.  At  Paris  the  7>/^^5,  the  canaglia,  the 
vioh  of  Walpole  and  the  populace  of  De  Maistre,  feels  itself  to  be  the 
people.  "  It  is  at  once  mist  and  brightness ;  it  is  the  nebula  which  will 
be  a  star.  Paris  is  the  condenser.*'  Paris  used  to  lead  France,  and  M. 
Victor  Hugo  will  have  it  there  has  in  this  respect  been  no  change.  A 
diligence  passes  with  a  flag.  It  comes  from  Paris.  The  flag  is  no  flag,  but 
a  flame,  and  it  ignites  the  whole  train  of  human  powder  behind  it.  To 
will  always — that  is  the  fate  of  Paris.   You  think  it  sleeps ;  no,  it  wills. 

There  is  no  limit  to  this  vein.  We  learn  that  Paris,  which  seems  a 
thoughtless  place  enough,  is  always  in  a  state  of  ^premeditation.    It  has 
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the  patience  of  a  star  slowly  ripening  a  fruit,  GlondB  pass  before  iU 
fixity.  One  fine  day  c'estfait.  Paris  decrees  an  event  France  obeyi 
"And  that,"  says  M.  Hugo,  "  is  why  Paris  has  no  municipal  council"! 
The  process  of  reasoning  by  which  M.  Hugo  connects  with  Paris  the 
history  and  prospects  of  progress  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  simple.  For 
example,  "  Observe  the  word  birth.  It  corresponds  with  deliveiaikce. 
The  mother  is  delivered ;  the  child  is  bom.  So,  France  is  free— tkii 
is  as  good  as  saying  the  human  soul  has  attained  its  majority.  The 
true  birth  is  virility.  The  age  of  virility  sounded  on  the  14th  Joly 
1789.  What  did  the  14th  July  make  ?  Paris."  Q.E.D.  Anyone  who 
sees  a  flaw  in  this  reasoning  sets  himself  up  for  a  better  logician  thin 
Victor  Hugo.  But  that  is  not  saying  Victor  Hugo  did  not  write  the 
Miserahles,  or  that  his  Paris  psean  is  not  a  brilliant  piece  of  writing. 

Regard  his  leonine  rage  when  it  is  proposed  to  decentralise,  and 
make  twenty  Parises  instead  of  one.  Ask  a  lapidary,  he  cries,  what 
he  thinks  of  chopping  up  a  fine  diamond.  What  one  lacks  is  M.  Hugo'k 
faith,  which  sees  in  this  diamond  all  the  virtues  a  precious  stone  can 
possibly  possess.  Because  Paiis  is  Paris,  he  declares,  for  instance,  that 
war  shall  be  no  more.  Panoplies  are  empty,  the  old  giants  are  dead— 
Ca3sarism  and  militarism ;  there  are  museums  for  such  antiquitiMi 
Indeed  there  are,  but  unfortunately  they  are  in  the  mmiateres  of  Parii 
And  these  antiquities  keep  up  a  good  imitation  of  ruling  the  modem 
world.  But  Paris  has  gone  forth  to  the  future,  and  we  are  to  (uncf 
the  antiquities  mere  mummeries.  Without  Paris,  civilisation  would  be 
brainless ;  the  world  wants  Paris  to  act  when  the  human  race  is  awake^ 
and  to  dream  for  it  when  the  human  race  is  asleep.  Jerusalem  gave 
us  the  true,  Athens  the  beautiful,  Rome  the  grand ;  but  Paris  is  all 
these — the  logarithm  of  three  civilisations  reduced  to  one  formok 
There  has  been  a  crucifixion  too  at  Paris — the  crucifixion  of  the  people. 
Porid  is  the  Jerusalem  of  humanity. 

Its  function  is  that  of  a  sower — a  sower  of  sparks.  For  three  cen- 
turies Piiris  sprinkled  light  to  the  four  winds.  In  the  sixteenth  by 
Rabelais — what  mattered  the  tonsure  ?  In  the  seventeenth  by  Molitoe 
— what  mattered  travesty?  In  the  eighteenth  by  Voltaire — what  mai* 
tered  exile  ?  M.  Hugo  calls  this  trio  the  trinity  of  reason ;  but  he  is  » 
bad  Trinitarian ;  for,  after  rather  profanely  distributing  the  Persona  <rf 
the  Trinity  amongst  his  three  idols,  he  wants  a  fourth  person  for  Dan- 
ton,  and  so  half  abandons  the  figure.  He  admits  that  Paris  is  apt  to 
1)0  trivial,  but  this  only  strengthens  his  general  argument.  "  This  joy, 
indeed,  is  sometimes  a  mistake ;  sometimes  it  is  a  force."  M.  HugOy 
who  lately  said  war  was  dead,  now  expects  the  gay  spirit  of  Pari* 
will  one  day  put  an  end  to  la  yuerre.  "  One  day  Henry  VIII.  did  not 
like  his  wife;  hence  a  religion.  One  day  Paris  did  not  like  soldiers; 
hence  a  euro."  But  when  was  that  day?  If  corporalism  is  despotism 
— Narvaez — Bismart'k — when  will  Paris  laugh  corporalism  effectually 
down  ?    Many  things  would  be,  says  M.  Hugo,  but  for  the  laughter 
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if  Puis.  Tyranny,  for  instance,  is  a  Jericho  which  the  laugh  of  Paris 
rambles.  If  Victor  Hugo,  of  all  men,  can  say  this,  who  will  deny  it? 
What  crowns  Paris  is  that  it  is  literary.  It  loves  the  beautiful 
lecMue  it  loTes  the  true.  It  "remains  reality,  though  it  becomes 
magination."  But  when  it  deceives  itself,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
^eral  good  sense.  Paris,  however,  is  not  often  wrong;  and  it  in- 
iltrates  the  world  with  wisdom  ;  its  drops  hollow  the  human  race — the 
igoie  is  Hugo's — with  often  falling.  When  Paris  does  not  seem  thus 
ncopied,  our  guide  is  ready  with  an  explanation — Paris  is  discontented. 
When  discontented  she  maisks.  Bal  masqui  reigns,  and  the  dropping  of 
riidom  ceases.  The  human  race  must  go  unhollowed.  As  for  criticisms 
in  Paris,  they  are  jealous  whenever  they  are  unfavourable.  Indeed, 
iiere  are  none  more  respectable  than  the  censures  of  Shakespeare  by 
jieene.  Paris  answers  the  immobility  preached  by  the  syllabus  in  its 
Boal  logical  way.  It  proTes  moTement.  How  ?  By  being  Paris.  For 
o  be  Paris  is  to  adrance.  Yes,  M.  Hugo;  and  to  judge  by  this  example, 
t  adrances  in  a  circle. 

Finally,  this  great  Lutetian  Magnificat  resolves  itself  into  a  brilliant 
sxhortation  to  peace  and  harmony  amongst  nations — a  propos  of  the 
Jieat  Exhibition,  mal  d  propos  of  vehement  vauntings — more  likely  to 
impm  jealousy  than  confidence  in  such  Europeans  as  do  not  yet 
lefaiowledge  the  capital  of  the  world.  In  an  ecstatic  appeal  to  French- 
nen,  this  colossus  of  flatterers  expatiates  on  the  prospects  which  union, 
rith  Paris  for  capital,  holds  out  to  Europe.  All  peoples  rush  to  France, 
ind  why?  To  be  French.  They  know  Paris  is  a  sun  city.  The  peoples 
)f  the  earth  are  in  mysterious  communion  with  the  French  conscience. 
Do  they  read  Montaigne,  Pascal,  Moli^re,  Diderot?  No;  but  they 
breathe  them.  "0  France,"  cries  this  neo-patriot,  "adieu!  Thou  art 
too  great  to  be  only  a  country.  One  must  part  from  a  mother  who 
becomes  a  goddess.  Yet  a  little  while  and  thou  wilt  vanish  in  trans- 
figuration. Thou  art  so  great  that  thou  art  about  not  to  be.  Thou 
wilt  not  be  France;  thou  wilt  be  Humanity.  Thou  wilt  be  no  more  a 
Bition,  but  Ubiquity.  Thou  art  destined  to  dissolve  in  radiation ;  and 
nothing  in  that  era  will  be  so  august  as  the  visible  effacement  of  thy 
famtier.  Besign  thyself,  then,  to  thy  immensity.  Adieu,  People!  Hail, 
Hin!  Accept  thy  fatal  and  sublime  enlargement,  0  my  country!  and 
vreQ  as  Athens  became  Greece,  even  as  Rome  became  Christianity,  do 
thoo,  0  France,  become  the  world.** 

This  is  not  midsummer  madness.  It  is  Victor  Hugo's  foreknow- 
Wge  of  his  country's  fate.  Idolatry  of  Paris  was  the  least  philosophical 
incident  of  Comte's  philosophy ;  it  is  the  least  philosophical  motive  of 
Bngo's  rhetoric.  But  we  all  most  freely  acknowledge  it  something 
nuteh  worthier,  more  justifiable,  than  mere  Gallic  egotism  in  both ;  and 
it  will  teach  us  many  lessons — insular  as  we  are — if  we  ask  ourselves 
rtj  Paris  is  what  it  is  to  Frenchmen  such  as  these. 

EDWARD  R.  RUSSELL. 


THE  HAWKING  PARTY 


Ahh  gailj  riding  o'er  the  heather — 

Lords,  ladies,  lackeys  in  my  train — 
I  think  how  you  and  I  together 
Once  wandcr'd  o'er  this  iniri>le  heather. 
And  all  the  Past  comes  back  again. 

They  all  come  back — the  hot  hill-side, 

The  words  we  eaid,  the  dreams  we  dream'd. 

Tour  careless  smile,  your  eyes'  dark  pride ; 

And  ghost-like  'gainst  the  momitaia-side 
I  see  you  now  as  then  you  seem'd. 

Upon  the  hill's  dark  ridge  you  stood, 
The  August  sunshine  on  your  face — 

The  western  synlight  red  as  blood : 

0,  still  I  see  yon  where  you  stood, 
To  me  the  simshinc  of  the  place. 

My  horse's  hoofs  tread  down  the  heather, 
And  I  am  rich  Lord  Ronald's  bride ; 
But  0  that  you  and  I  together, 
Once  more  upon  this  blooming  heather 
Could  only  wander  side  by  side  I 

Tour  figure  on  the  hill's  brown  brow, 
The  crimson  glory  on  yonr  face, 

Is  with  me  ever^ — ^with  me  now ; 

Tour  deep  dark  eyes,  the  hiirs  brown  brow, 
Aud  every  wild  flower  in  the  place. 

And  never,  riding  o'er  the  heather — 

Lords,  ladies,  lackeys  in  my  train — 
Shall  I  forget  how  we  together 
Ouee  lightly  trod  this  purple  heather, 
In  days  that  cannot  come  again. 


M.  E.  BnjLDDOi 
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HESTER  men  and  Liverpool  gentlemen,"  says  the  proverb ; 
why  the  invidious  distinction  shoold  be  made  is  one  of  those 
(^hicb,  as  Lord  Dondreary  says,  ''no  fellah  can  understand." 
he  former  town  are  accustomed  to  quote  the  saying  with  an  air 

as  mnch  as  to  say  that  one  man  is  worth  at  least  ten  gentlemen — 
iverpool  type.  Nor,  perhaps,  are  we  altogether  wrong.  Manhood 
re  sober,  more  dignified  thing  than  gentlemanhood.  Your  Man- 
''  man"  is  a  man  of  business ;  he  makes  plenty  of  money  by  his 
»ut  he  is  not  ashamed  to  say  how  he  has  gained  it.  In  Liver- 
I  the  contrary,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  this  false  shame.  The 
jster  capitalist,  poor  fellow,  gets  up  at  half-past  six  every  mom- 
d  goes  "  down  town"  by  the  omnibus,  dines  in  the  city,  and 

to  the  bosom  of  his  &mily  to  tea ;  while  he  of  Liverpool  gets 
I  Christian  hour,  breakfasts  leisurely,  and  after  driving  down  to 
ce  in  his  neatly-appointed  brougham  or  mail-phaeton,  spends 

in  a  little  mental  excitement  over  the  cotton-market,  and  re- 
3  the  bosom  of  his  family  to  a  cheerful  little  dinner  at  seven  or 
Bt.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  in  which  "  Manchester  men  and 
)ol  gentlemen"  are  very  much  alike :  both  are  liberal  patrons  of 
)th  haunt  the  studios  about  the  months  of  March  and  April ; 
ve  splendid  commissions  to  young  painters,  especially  when  they 
oming  the  rage;  both  build  themselves  gorgeous  houses,  and 
:;ir  walls  with  works  of  real  excellence ;  and  both  occasionally 
in  the  market  as  sellers.  There  is,  however,  a  serious  difference 
£,^ard  to  this  last  feature.  The  "  Manchester  man"  is  apt  to  sell 
ill  reasons.  Perhaps  he  wants  to  buy  that  splendid  thing  of 
on's ;  therefore  all  his  Browns,  Joneses,  and  Smiths  return  to 
lers  from  whom  they  came.  Perhaps,  even,  he  is  newly  furnish- 
drawing-room  ;  therefore  all  those  gorgeous  Tuniers,  which  you 

often  admired,  must  go  back  to  the  sale-room.  Their  tone  does 
•monise  with  the  new  silver-gray  damask  hangings,  or  they  are 
te  the  latest  mode  in  art ;  and  whatever  we  may  be,  let  us  be 
.  So,  although  the  old  drawings  pleased  us,  we  must  get  rid  of 
nd  hang  our  walls  with  the  works  of  the  latest  and  most  fashion- 
ister.  It  is  not  quite  so  with  the  "  Liverpool  gentleman."  He 
ictures,  it  is  true,  and  appears  in  the  market  as  a  seller  rather 
requently  than  is  at  all  pleasant  to  him.  In  this  last  matter 
^  however,  a  difference.    He  does  not  sell  because  he  likes  ap- 
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peariDg  in  that  capacity.  TVlicthcr  his  hangingB  are  blue  or  gray— 
whether  his  house  is  large  or  small — whether  Jones  be  in  the  iashioii, 
or  Robinson — he  likes  to  stick  to  his  pictures.  But  fate  is  stronger 
than  his  will  or  his  inclinations  sometimes.  Cotton  is  an  obstinate 
thing  to  deal  with,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  fall  of  a  halfpenny 
will  reduce  almost  to  beggary  the  millionaire  of  yesterday.  Then  tk 
pictures  of  the  "  Liverpool  gentleman"  must  go.  Christie's  put  fwth 
their  bill,  and  "  the  unrivalled  collection"  of  So-and-so,  Esq.,  of  Liver- 
pool, comes  to  the  hammer.  It  is  very  sad  thus  to  part  with  the  art- 
treasures  which  have  made  life  so  pleasant^  but  the  '^  Liverpool  genfle- 
man"  bears  up  bravely.  He  does  not  "  go  into  the  6a»tle^  but  Im 
nobly  compounds  with  his  creditors.  His  two  or  three  fihillinga  in  tlie 
pound  are  paid,  and  his  career  recommences.  Instead  of  driving  down 
to  town  in  his  mail-phaeton,  he  goes  modestly  in  his  wife's  baioudie; 
the  twelve  horses  in  his  stable  are  reduced  to  six  (all  the  donbtfol 
steeds  being  disposed  of),  and  for  the  next  few  months  quietude  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  restoration  is  effected. 
The  "  Liverpool  gentleman"  is  as  splendid  as  ever :  buys  as  many  and  ai 
costly  pictures  as  ever,  and  generally  maintains  his  reputation  Ibr  en- 
lightened liberality.  All  this  forms  a  phase  through  which  the  "Mai- 
Chester  man"  finds  it  very  difficult  to  pass.  If  he  break,  be  bnab 
utterly.  Carriages,  horgcs,  fine  house,  servants,  pictures,  loxuries  of  eveiy 
kind — all  go,  and  the  quondam  owner  goes  back  with  a  sad  but  boneifc 
heart  to  win  his  place  once  more  by  sheer  hard  work  and  unremittof 
pluck.  Fortes  fort  una  jurat.  Three  or  four  years  go  by,  and  the  stroke 
of  misfortune  is  repaired ;  the  old  house  is  bought  back,  or  a  new  and 
more  splendid  one  is  built ;  and  the  '^  Manchester  man,"  having  paid 
all  his  debts  in  full,  returns  to  his  ancient  place,  becomes  once  more  a 
buyer  of  pictures,  and  drops  into  the  grave  in  due  course,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  monument  to  his  industry  in  the  shape  of  a  miracolooi 
fortune,  and  another  to  his  good  taste  in  that  of  a  houseful  of  pictures, 
the  finest  and  the  best-selected  that  money  can  buy. 

Generalities  arc,  however,  apt  to  get  dull.  Let  us  turn  to  one  or 
two  portraits  from  life  of  the  tyjiical  "  Manchester  man."  Enter  first,  the 
millionaire  Mr.  John  Brown.  Forty  years  ago  John  Brown  was  a  poor 
little  lad  in  a  cotton-mill.  His  father  and  mother  were — nobody  knows 
who.  All  that  he  can  tell  about  his  birth,  parentage,  and  education, 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  or  three  lines.  He  was  found  lying  ona 
door-step  on  a  winter's  night,  wrap{)ed  in  a  flannel  petticoat  marked 
"J.  B."  Picked  up  by  a  watchman,  he  was  carried  to  the  workhonse, 
pronounced  a  "wonderfully  fine  child,"  and  nursed  with  much  care 
and  gin.  As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  do  so,  he  began  to  earn  his 
living  at  a  mill.  There  he  was  diligent,  and  in  time  rose  to  the  proud 
}K)8ition  of  foreman.  Long  before,  however,  he  had  married  pretty 
Mary  Smith,  who  was  captivated  with  his  noble  whiskers,  and  vho 
fancied,  knowing  his  story,  that  he  must  be  of  gentle  blood.    A  few 
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years  went  hy,  and  he  was  able  to  set  up  a  loom  <»f  his  own  in  his 
mister's  mill.     From  that  moment  his  progress  was  rapid.    lie  lived 
OD  in  his  old  quiet  way,  never  spending  much  more  than  the  pound  or 
thirty  shillings  a  week  which  had  sufficed  for  his  simple  wants  when 
be  was  first  married.    At  last  the  great  change  came.    AVculth  began 
to  pour  in  upon  him  after  an  almost  miraculous  fashion.     Instead  of  a 
loom  la  somebody  else's  mill,  John  Brown  has  a  mill  of  his  own,  and 
employs  his  thousands  of  hands.    His  income  is  multiplied  by  a  hun- 
dred, nay  by  a  thousand,  and  he  is  already,  us  his  admirers  and  toadies 
ny,  "cne  of  the  merchant-princes  of  England."    The  little  house  that 
hu  lerved  him  for  so  long  is  abandoned  at  last ;  in  its  stead  he  inhabits 
■  magnificent  villa  at  Higher  Broughton,  or  at  some  other  half-rural 
phoe.     He  knows  nothing  of  architecture,  so  he  trusts  himself  to  a 
Ixdlder,  who  puta  together  for  him  a  gorgeous  Italian  palace,  in  which 
he  18  miserable.    He  knows  as  little  of  art ;  but  it  is  the  correct  thing 
feo  bay  pictures,  so  he  goes  to  Agnew  and  explains  his  desires.    The 
{■ctnre-dealer  happens  to  be  an  honest  man — rather  a  rare  thing  in  his 
profeflsioD,  perhaps — and  treats  him  well.    Mr.  Brown's  diniug-room  is 
aooordingly  furnished  with  some  of  the  choicest  s[)ecimen8  of  modern 
vt,  at  a  corresponding  price.   His  drawing-room  is  even  more  luxurious. 
The  picture-dealer  has  received  a  drawing  from  the  decorator,  with 
eertain  places  marked  upon  it  thus:  *'  Here  a  drawing — evening  effect ; 
■J  thirty-aix  inches  by  twenty-four."    No  further  direction  is  needed. 
The  dealer  knows  what  is  wanted,  and  the  best  works  of  the  last 
fuhionable  painters  glitter  in  splendid  frames  round  the  rich  man's 
room.    For  himself,  Mr.  Brown  does  not  care  much  about  these  things, 
except  as  symbols  of  his  wealth  and  position.     lie  still  gets  up  at  six 
o'clock,  and  is  in  his  mill  before  eight,     lie  goes  on  Change  at  noon, 
and  balf-an-hour  afterwards  retreats  to  dinner,    rcrhaps  he  is  a  member 
of  ihe  Union  Club.    There  he  finds  all  that  he  can  desire— rich  meats, 
strong  wines,  and  unexceptionable  beer.     He  is,  moreover,  shut  out 
from  the  profane  world,  which  might  scoff  at  the  rich  man's  midday 
dinner  and  post-prandial  fuddle.     For  him  the  ingenious  architect  has 
devised  a  room  lighted  wholly  from  the  top,  where  he  can  sit  and  gossip 
over  his  bottle  of  port — good  sound  wine,  sir,  three  years  in  bottle,  us 
strong  as  brandy,  and  as  fiery  as  a  red-hot  i)oker — without  interruption 
from  the  vulgar  herd.  At  last  four  o'clock  strikes;  our  millionaire  rises, 
Rreiches  himself,  retires  to  his  counting-house,  dictates  a  letter  or  two, 
and  at  five  steps  into  his  carriage  to  go  home  to  tea.     Ouce  at  home, 
observe  the  transformation  that  takes  place  in  his  outward  appearance: 
be  changes  his  clothes,  not  for  the  dress-coat  and  while  tie  of  civilisa- 
tion, but  for  a  rusty  old  velveteen  jacket  and  a  **  bird's-eye  belcher." 
The  iK-autiful  drawing-room  is  left  untenanted,  iind  the  millionaire 
«it«  down  to  tea  with  his"owd  woman"  in  the  buck-kitchen.     For  a 
while  they  chat  in  the  broadest  Lancashire  Doric,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
the  house  is  quiet. 
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But  the  door  is  left  *'  on  the  latch''  for  the  eldest  hope  of  iU 
family — Mr,  John  Brown  jnn. — who  represents  "yoimg  Maiiche&ter'*^ 
and  18  not  altogether  satisfactory.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  hare  too  mod 
money  and  too  little  brains.  Ilis  education  has,  of  course,  been  of  tl 
narrowest,  seeing  that  he  was  bom  during  tlie  period  wheu  his  fathi 
was  amassing  wealth  instead  of  spending  it.  Now,  onr  hero  is  deTotii 
himself  to  the  latter  business  with  the  most  amusing  energy.  He  pUJ 
billiards  very  badly,  but  he  plays  them  constantly,  and  loses  a  moJ 
rate  income  over  them.  He  plays  at  cards  also,  much  to  the  pro! 
of  about  six  of  his  choicest  cronies.  He  knows  nothing  about  horn 
and  rides  like  a  tailor;  but  is  in  all  ways  one  ofthe  "  horsiest"*  of  creatj 
beings.  His  opinions  on  such  subjects  are  not  worth  uttering,  but  tn 
arc  always  backed  with  a  hea^T  bet.  Of  his  morals  one  cannot  n 
much.  The  outsitJer  regards  him  as  a  cockney  Don  Juan,  and  half  H 
stories  of  his  own  exploits  as  mere  rhodomontade.  At  present  his  cd 
nection  with  business  is  merely  nominal.  Two-thirds  of  every  day  ■ 
spent  in  the  invigorating  pursuit  of  billiards,  and  the  rest  in  drin 
smoke,  and  his  shabby  little  amours.  Before  long,  however,  all  d| 
will  pass  away.  The  young  man  will  many — probably  a  plain  ooid 
with  some  money;  he  will  take  to  business  assiduously,  and  if  hel 
very  fortunate  indeed  be  will  lose  every  shilling  which  his  veneraM 
father  has  left  him.  Then,  indeed,  there  is  a  chance  for  him.  I 
may  contrive  to  make  a  fortune  for  himself;  and  having  learned  soia 
thing  by  the  way,  may  be  able  to  spend  his  income  profitably,  d 
merely  to  his  own  world,  but  to  that  of  others*  His  children  mi 
receive  a  better  education  than  himself,  and  in  time  may  grow  up  j 
make  the  name  of  Brown  a  little  more  famous  than  its  two  fil 
possessors  have  left  it.  I 

Number  three  in  our  little  portfolio  is  a  personage  of  a  very  diffll 
ent  metal.  Mr.  Sebastian  Smith  is  a  cadet  of  a  tolerably  good  La 
cashire  family,  well  educated,  and  gentlemanlike  in  manner.  He  U 
entered  early  in  life  'upon  trade,  but  money-making  has  not  been  I 
sole  object.  Had  it  been,  he  would  have  been  far  richer  than  he  I 
Not,  indeed,  that  he  is  jxjor.  Far  from  that,  he  has  an  income  mill 
in  excess  of  that  of  ninety-nine  professional  men  out  of  a  hundred;  U 
yet  his  position,  when  measured  by  that  of  his  contemporaries,  is  rata 
low  in  the  social  scale.  And  yet  this  man  is  the  chosen  friend  of  scoi 
of  London  artists  and  men  of  letters.  He  buys  pictures — not  thi-oni 
a  dealer,  or  to  fii  into  certain  comers  of  his  rooms,  or  into  certain  paiil 
which  would  otherwise  he  blonk,  but  because  he  has  a  taste  exqnisibd 
refined  by  long  contact  with  the  best  artistic  minds  of  his  day.  Du 
with  him — and  he  is  the  most  hospitable  of  men — and  you  shall  sit  \ 
a  room  crowded  with  shapes  of  beauty,  and  glowing  with  colour  ai 
light.  On  your  left-hflnd  gleams  a  Millais  of  priceless  value ;  beia 
you  are  some  ten  or  a  dozen  ofthe  choicest  works  ofthe  model 
sehool  —  Leigh  tons,  Poynters,  McCallums,  Solomons,  and  tho  rai 
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Ton  go  into  List,  or  rather  into  his  wife's,  drawing-room,  and  jou 
find  new  reason  for  admiration.  The  walls^f  a  pale,  cool,  x^ainter-liko 
gray — ^are  almost  covered  with  wat«r- colours :  Tamer,  Millaisj  Cox, 
Hnat,  Btime,  Jones,  all  are  repreBcnted ;  and,  what  is  more,  you  find 
Uut  your  host  and  hostess  both  take  a  most  intelligent  interest  in 
the  art-treasurefl  they  possess.    Neither  bores  you  with  raptures ;  but 
yon  feel  instinctively  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  people  who  lore 
art  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  because  it  is  fashionable  to  admire  Mr. 
ScMOid-so,  and  fashionable  to  depreciate  Mr.  Somebody-else.    If  yon 
wcmld  know  more  about  them,  yon  must  ask  some  of  the  men  who  a 
.  fev  years  ago  were  poor  and  struggling.    Two  or  three  of  them  can 
how  "that  good  fellow,  Smith,  came  to  me  with  a  capital  com- 
don,  sir,  just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up/'    ^More  than 
wUbo  could  tell  his  story  of  friendship  and  delicate  kindness  and 
ity;  and  if  you  talk  to  Mrs*  Sebastian  Smith,  it  is  a  hundred 
I  one  that  she  will,  without  meaning  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  drop 
which  will  explain  why  such  and  such  a  painter  or  newspaper- 
whom  you  know  to  be  as  poor  as  Job,  was  so  carefully  tended  in 
last  illn^s,  and  in  spite  of  his  poverty  was  buried  so  respectably. 
men  and  such  women  as  these  are,  happily,  not  rare  in  Man- 
"VThen,  a  few  montlis  ago,  the  etaff  of  Funck  came  down  to 
re  a  performance  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  one  of  their  number 
Ay  deceased  in  poverty,  what  sort  of  a  welcome  did  they  receive? 
Were  they  not  feted,  caressed,  and  applauded,  as  though  they  were  per* 
Mial  friends  of  the  entire  community?    Was  not  every  one  of  them 
leerired  as  a  welcome  and  an  honoured  guest  into  the  family  of  one  or 
other  of  the  great  commercial  princes  of  Cottonopolis  ?  and  was  not 
the  sobscription  for  the  hen^fi'Ciaire^  the  largest  which  has  yet  been 
noeired?   )Vbo  did  all  this,  Manchester  and  the  Punch  staff  loiow  full 
nIL    The  Sebastian  Smiths  and  their  like  arc  quite  numerous  enough 
♦a  »^*  plain  all  such  matters  as  these.    But  the  kindly  feeling,  the  op- 
ae  generosity,  the  early  recognition  of  fitruggliug  merit  in  the 
-  '     e  are  as  common,  though  perhaps  less  well  known,  than  the 
3  and  princely  liberality  of  the  northern  metropolis.     One 
xpcricneed,  and  who  has  learned  to  appreciate  all,  may  be 
for  preferring  to  quit  the  subject  of  **  Manchester  Men"  at 
instead  of  gomg  on  with  more  attempts  at  portraiture  from 
l«il>jtt:ts  such  as  the  Browns  and  their  like.     As  in  all  human  societies, 
'  totnl  and  ovil  are  of  course  mingled  in  Manchester ;  but  while  there  are 
*M&e  hundreds  of  members  of  the  class  of  Sebastian  Smiths,  it  can 
•c«tdy  be  said  that  the  latter  predominates  amongst  the  inhabitants 
<4tb6  metropolis  of  raanufactui-e. 
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The  circumstance  must  have  been  these  many  years  obvions  to  CTerj 
impartial  and  perceptive  man  living  in  any  Christian  oountiy  wt 
Abyssinia,  that  the  old-established  edacational  systems  of  Christiai 
people  were  fraught  with  elements  of  dissolution.  The  Christian  limi- 
tation  is  here  employed  in  no  polemical  sense,  and  with  no  religioia 
significance.  It  was  needful  to  specify  with  some  approximate  d^ree 
of  correctness  the  limitation  of  area  wherein  the  spirit  of  educatioMl 
disquiet  was  at  work ;  and  thus  it  seemed  that  by  the  word  "  Chru- 
tianity,"  in  a  mere  geographical  sense,  we  should  nearly  arrrive  at  vlak 
the  conditions  of  our  argument  required. 

Assuredly  this  geographical  expression  will  not  import  the  materials 
of  any  grave  omissional  error.  On  inquiry,  the  investigator  would  ereft 
find  that  the  spirit  of  educational  change  has  expanded  far  beyond  the 
Christian  limits  of  the  globe,  whether  real  or  conventionaL  When 
Mahometans  work  in  European  dissecting-rooms,  and  Hindoos  cross  Ike 
pariah-making  ocean  in  quest  of  such  materials  of  knowledge  as  Europe 
supplies — all  this  in  spite  of  tradition,  of  religious  precept  even ;  when 
we  find  the  Japanese  constructing  steamboats,  using  Dahlgren  ordnance 
and  breech-loading  small-arms — it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  the 
new  educational  spirit  is  not  merely  coordinate  with  the  limits  of 
Christianity,  but  that  it  has  extended  far  beyond. 

It  is  with  the  progress  of  this  educational  spirit  in  our  country  ih»fc 
we  are  most  concerned,  and  it  is  that  we  propose  to  consider,  if  not 
exclusively,  yet  in  the  chief  degree.  Though  the  circumstance  is  one  too 
obvious  for  disputation,  yet  probably  the  opinions  relative  to  the  spread 
of  new  educational  opinions  will  vary  within  limits  remarkably  wide. 
To  people  endowed  with  a  certain  character  of  mind,  the  present  revnl- 
sion  of  educational  feeling  is  a  necessary  sequence  of  a  recent  political 
change.  Others  would  attribute  it  to  the  fear  lest  British  handicraft 
should  be  worsted  in  the  field  of  open  competition.  Yet  others  will 
view  it  as  a  protest  against  a  certain  mediaeval  regime  too  far  extended 
into  a  modem  period. 

The  words  "  technical  education "  have  lately  grown  into  vogue. 
They  have  been  uttered,  and  they  have  gone  forth,  more  as  a  war-cry 
than  as  the  rational  exponent  of  any  well-defined  and  consistent  scheme. 
As  most  generally  understood,  these  words  would  seem  to  contemplate 
an  educational  system  in  which  the  ancient  languages  are  ignored,  and 
the  physical  and  experimental  sciences  and  modem  languages  are  made 
to  assume  a  prominence  commensurate  with  their  recognised  import- 
ance in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life  under  which  we  now  find  our- 
"elves.    Latent  too,  but  not  the  less  demarcative,  is  the  feeling  that 
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Ion,  or  education  of  the  new  Hgime,  would  too  com- 

le  the  religious  element  —  that  churchmen,  who  have 

iiiaiiied  to  themielFes  the  function  of  educational  guidance  hitherto, 

nonld  be  displaced  by  mere  secular  teachers,  to  the  diBparagement  of 

It  mftj  be  as  well  to  digcuss  the  influence  of  this  latent  feeling  first, 

(by  hereafter  the  limite  to  the  clerical  function  in  respect  to  edu- 

guidance  may  be  made  the  more  manifest.    This  is  a  point  on 

it  behoves  each  one  who  addresses  himself  to  the  educational 

ion  to  speak  raiambiguously,  testifying  to  the  convictions  which 

bare  arisen  in  his  own  mind,  which  have  become  to  him  the  landmarks 

of  x%lii  and  wrong;  by  deference  k  which,  or  departure /ram  which,  he 

Biut  be  judged  as  either  hanng  obeyed  the  spirit  of  troth  or  disobeyed 

Hkmk  ipirit ;  a  disobedience  which,  be  it  manifested  in  word  or  act,  be- 

E\  a  lie.  It  seems  to  follow,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  that 
mjUBt  be  a  phase  in  the  existence  of  any  eommanity  having  a  re- 
— and  no  community  is  without  religion—  in  which  the  priesthood 
lUy  and  inevitably  become  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  teachers. 
They  will  naturally  continue  to  be  so  up  to  a  certain  point  of  educar 
tioiial  development — a  point  to  be  specified  as  the  one  at  wliich  inductive 
usaBoniDg  maniiestfi  its  claims  upon  hnman  reason.  In  all  matters  of 
Mtef  there  are  only  two  means  whereby  conviction  is  attainable.  We 
moBt  either  accept  a  statement  on  faith,  or  prove  it  by  demonstration* 
KoW|  it  is  manifest  that  the  latter  is  only  compatible  with  a  some* 
vkat  advimeed  social  organisation.  It  presuppoges,  amongst  others, 
Ume  omiditions — leisure,  the  means  of  investigation,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  way  to  use  them.  At  times  anterior  to  this  grade  of  social 
^vgaiiiBiiion  the  human  mind  wiU  take  most  of  its  belief  on  trust. 
Bidi  particular  tenet  of  such  belief  will  bo  a  matter  of  faith,  and  in 
■0010  sense  a  tenet  of  religion.  Naturally,  in  the  condition  of  society 
nftrred  to,  the  priesthood,  having  most  leisure,  their  needs  requiring 
m  amount  of  mental  ratiocination  beyond  those  of  the  laity,  will  be 
the  ehicf  teachers  of  a  community :  thus  has  it  ever  been,  and  thus  it 
vQl  ever  be.  When  the  inductive  point  is  reached,  then  it  needs  no 
afgnment  to  prove  that  educational  development  is  not  only  foreign  to 
te  tenoir  of  mind  engendered  by  the  conditions  of  a  priesthood,  but  is 
ia  maQj  ways  antagonistic  to  the  some, 

Tbm  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  somewhat  bitter  contest  now  entered 
upon  as  to  the  claims  of  educational  sj^tems  derives  much  of  its 
acerbitj  from  the  qnestion^  veiled  and  latent  though  it  be,  whether  the 
diBigj  sttall  or  shall  not  continue  to  assume  the  chief  educational  func- 
tkRUL  If  the  result  bo  the  conclusion  that  inductive  knowledge — 
tn  oilier  wortls,  knowledge  acquired  through  experiment — shall  assume 
ta  edoealional  rank  proportionate  with  the  deductive  branches  of 
which  have  hitherto  constituted  the  staple  o!  o\ir  Bn\>\^ 
Iben  iJw  result  will  prove,  if  proof  be  needed,  that  th^  niUgvot3A 
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ckmeiit  of  edacation  mast  be  held  a  thing  apart  from,  not  an  ml 
element  of  education, 
I        Here  the  question  might  appropriately  be  asked,  how  far  a 
gion  roay  be  deemed  the  legitimate  subject  of  educational  training, 
cannot  but  think  tbat  the  confusion  of  the  two  terms  *  religion' 
'  dogmatic  theology'  has  caused  mnch  embarrassment  in  all  attempts 
Bolve  this  question.  Whilst  a  few  propositions  involve  the  cardinal  poini 
of  a  religion,  dogmatic  theology  involves  a  life-long  ratiocinatioii  in 
L  field  of  metaphysics — a  branch  of  study  that,  more  than  any  other,  is' 
r  amenable  to  the  charge  of  leading  to  no  demonstrable  results. 

Come  we  now  to  the  point  of  investigating  what  is  meant  by  tl 
much-nsed  phrase  *  technical  education.'     Had  *  special  education'  bei 
nsed  instead — hod  it  been  argued  that  individuals  should  be  brought  U] 
in  the  acquisition  of  that  special  learning  most  consonant  with  soi 
future  predefined  avocation  in  life — some  degree  of  precision  woi 
have  been  imparted  to  an  argument  now  vague,  and  some  eonceaai 
^ould  have  been  secured  to  the  postulates  alike  of  those  who  wouli 
have  our  educational  machinery  remain  as  it  is,  and  of  those  who, 
Ihe  other  hand,  would  bring  about  profound  mutations. 

Using  the  word  *  special'  for  *techiiicar  education,  then,  the  concl 
sion  would  seem  to  be  arrived  at,  that  the  ordinary  stock  materials 
I  high'Class  British  school  learning  are  not  so  intrinsically  bad  as  cert^ 
opponents  labour  to  make  us  suppose,  the  future  application  of  th 
I  fitoek  materials  to  certain  specialities  of  life  regarded.     Beginning  wii 
llhe  claB&ical  languages,  do  not  their  special  or  teehnieal  utility  to  divines 
r  seem  obvious  j  to  lawyers ;  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  medical  men  ? 
Contemplating  the  dawn  and  expansion  of  Christianity  in  parallelii 
with  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome — reflecting  on  the  fprm< 
almost  exclusive  use  of  these  languages  as  the  vehicles  of  theologii 
L  teaching — it  would  seem  hard  to  show  that  their  study  is  not  at  least 
-of  as  much  technical,  or  rather  special,  importance  to  the  divine  as 
spherical  trigonometry  to  the  navigator,  chemistry  to  the  cotton-printer, 
or  chemistry  and  geology  to  the  miner.    To  the  man  of  future  forensi 
speciality  it  surely  must  be  desirable  to  consult  in  their  original  Ian 
^ages  those  legal  documents  from  which  so  large  a  part  of  our  o 
judicial  system  is  derived.     Medicine  advances  no  such  commensurate 
claim ;  nevertheless,  the  opinion  of  the  British  university  the  raedici 
degrees  of  which  rank  highest  is  strongly  pronounced  in  favour  of  thi 
classical  training  which  certain  reformers  most  loud  in  advocating  tech^ 
nical  claims  would  altogether  ignore.    Amongst  the  many  qnalities 
excellence  which  the  English  language  advances,  plasticity  is  assuredl 
not  one.    In  this  respect,  it  falls  altogether  below  the  need  of  deductr 
scientific  nomenclature.   We  are  continually  obliged  to  borrow  from  th 
rich  vocabulary  of  Latin,  or  the  easily-moulded  elements  of  the  siste; 
Creek,  so  often  as  a  new  compound  or  a  new  animal  or  vegetable  specii 
is  discovered.  This  is  not  pedantry,  it  is  necessity;  and  those  who  main- 
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tain  the  reyerse  can  hardly  hare  reflected  on  what  has  happened  and  is 
happening  in  countries  using  a  more  adaptable  language  than  our  own. 
Of  all  modem  languages  perhaps — of  all  European  languages  certainly 
—German  possesses  most  flexibility,  the  greatest  power  of  furmshing  new 
words  to  correspond  with  new  ideas.    Moreover,  the  Germans  are  proud 
of  their  language,  making  it  go  as  far  as  they  can ;  but,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  German  scientific  writers  have  not  yet  been  able  to  absolre 
themselyes  from  the  need  of  coining  words  from  the  Greek  and  Latin — 
not  in  60  great  a  degree  as  the  French  and  ourselves,  but  still  consider- 
ably.   Having  endeavoured  to  show  the  technical  value  of  Greek  and; 
Latin,  thos  vindicating  the  claim  of  these  languages  to  be  regarded  as" 
appropriate  elements  of  education  by  some,  the  writer  would  go  fiuther, 
and  nrge  the  value  of  a  classical  tr^ning  to  all.    Persons  of  most  edu- 
cational experience  will  concur  in  this,  viz.  that  the  first  educational 
discipline  consists,  not  in  getting  the  pupil  to  exercise  his  reason  in 
some  certain  speciality  of  thought,  but  to  get  him  to  think  at  all. 
Now,  r^arded  as  an  exercise  of  mental  gymnastics,  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  occupies,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  a  higher  rank  than  the 
depredators  of  these  languages  would  assign.    Of  course,  there  may  be 
for  everything  too  high  a  price.    If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  acqui- 
Btion  of  only  a  moderate  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  necessitated  a 
lifetime,  then,  by  the  most  obvious  train  of  reasoning,  it  would  follow 
that   the  result  was  not  worth  the  pains.    Very  competent  men  have- 
held  a  different  opinion.    Locke  afl&rmed  that,  by  adopting  a  rational 
system,  a  pupil  might  learn  easily  and  delightfully  in  one  year  as  much 
Greek  and  Latin  as  is  now  scraped  together,  with  much  drudgery,  in 
six  or  seven.    There  are  not  wanting  authorities  in  our  day  who  hold 
a  similar  opinion  ;  in  short,  numerous  as  are  the  opponents  of  the 
subjects  of  an  English  education  as  now  accepted,  still  more  numerous 
are  those  who,  holding  to  the  subjects  at  present  recognised,  would 
teach  them  in  a  more  rational  way. 

It  is  a  surprising  thing  that  many  who  are  forward  in  deprecating 
the  prevalent  scheme  of  modem  English  education,  who  lead  the  van- 
guard of  a  technically  modified  code,  attach  small  importance  to  mathe- 
matics. Beyond  what  they  appropriately  enough  call  "  cipliering,"  they 
would  seem  to  desire  that  mathematics  should  be  exiled  from  their 
revised  code.  This  is  most  inconsistent.  Were  it  incumbent  to  banish 
all  topics  of  study  save  one  from  our  schools  and  colleges,  mathematics, 
there  can  hardly  be  room  for  a  second  opinion,  should  be  the  one  re- 
tained. A  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  magnitude  and  quantity  con- 
cern everybody,  no  matter  the  social  rank  in  which  he  may  be  placed, 
or  the  special  avocation  to  which  his  position  miiy  give  rise.  Every 
art — ^not  excepting  the  fine  arts — rests  upon  mathematics  as  a  founda- 
tion :  thus,  to  the  painter,  mathematics  supply  the  only  sound  teach- 
ing of  perspective  ;  the  projection  of  shadows  depends  upon  the  same, 
and  the  properties  of  light  cannot  be  understood  without  mathematical 
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calcBlatioB.  Paintere  jgnorant  of  mathematicB  there  have  been  many, 
but  whateTer  of  excellence  tbej  bave  achieved  has  been  in  spite  of  the 
learning  they  hare  epumed  or  neglected.  To  the  sculptor  a  knowledge 
of  geometry  Tvill  be  most  UBefd ;  and  if  a  decorative  eculptor,  his  art 
will  be  stunted,  and  the  artist  shorn  of  his  cunning,  if  he  be  nnao- 
quainted  with  the  rules  for  the  conBtraction  of  ge<jnietrical  solids  from 
drawings  upon  a  plane.  Music  is  nothing  else  than  the  appreciation  of 
the  harmony  of  vibrations ;  and  these,  when  translated  into  their  nume^ 
ral  and  linear  equivalents,  reduplicate  a  sense,  tlius  to  speak,  making 
sonorous  waves  all  but  visible  to  the  eye.  By  a  geometrical  lajing-off| 
the  successive  intervals  usually  called  **  semitones'*  of  the  chromatic 
scale  are  demonstrated  to  be,  among  themselves,  of  unequal  length ; 
and  then  dawns  the  revelation  of  what  to  many  a  musieal  ej^ecutant  is 
a  mystery,  viz.  the  special  characteristics  of  each  individual  key. 

Coming  to  the  technical  arts,  as  they  are  usuaUy  called,  by  way  of 
contradistinction  to  the  fine  arts — though  all  arts  are  technical — it  would 
be  diUicult,  if  at  all  poBsiblo,  to  specify  one  that  is  not  more  or  lest 
dependent  upon  mathematic-s.  Of  mechanical  science  mathematics  is  the 
veiy  bone  and  siuew ;  even  speculative  geology  di'aws  on  its  resources* 
Many  electrical  functions  are  now  mathematically  formularised,  and  since 
the  dawn  of  tlie  atomic  tlieory,  under  Balton,  we  have  seen  chemistry, 
that  once  loosest  of  all  sciences,  grow  more  and  more  amenable  to  thft 
same  dominion  of  number  and  quantity  wliich  began  to  rule  over  physics 
BO  soon  as  Galileo  called  attention  to  the  possibility  of  indicating  pro- 
portional impulses  l>y  proportionate  lines,  thus  originating  the  parallelo- 
gram of  forces. 

If  any  one  branch  of  knowledge  merits  preeminently  the  sppella 

tion  of  *  technical/  assuredly  it  is  mathematical  knowledge.    A  systeni 

of  education  that  neglects  it  or  awards  to  it  an  inferior  place  must  needs 

be  unsatisfactory.    In  connection  with  the  present  issue,  it  is  somow^hat 

remarkable  that  persons  who  have  given  most  attention  to  experimental] 

pbiloBophy  are  not  amongst  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  the  general] 

teaching  of  this  branch  of  the  sciences  in  colleges  and  schools.    Physi 

Lto  the  extent  of  a  knowledge  of  the  mechiLoical  powers,  the  compoaition 

rand  resolution  offerees,  would  be  recommended  by  most  scientific  men 

as  a  profitable  branch  of  schoc^  education;  perhaps  the  outlines  of  opiici 

m  and  acoustics.  The  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  to  a  pupil  of  adequate 

■  mathematical  training  would  be  a  matter  of  much  ease;  to  one  devoid 
B  of  mathematical  training  it  would  be  little  else  than  charlatanry,  oi 

■  which  element  modern  school  systems  have  already  more  than  enough. 
Chemistry,  beyond  its  rudiments,  does  not  admit  of  being  taught  in 
schools.  Not  merely  is  the  period  of  school  education  too  limited,  bul 
the  science  is  ever  in  such  rapid  development,  its  facta  succeed  eacl 
other  so  quickly,  and  its  language,  still  moi-e  its  notation,  incurs  sucl 

■  ever-recurring  changes,  that  a  student  having  studied  chemistry  neva 

■  fio  assiduously  at  school  or  college  will,  after  a  few  yearF,  if  be  desial 
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from  chemical  reading  and  chemical  experiment,  find  himself  in  tlie 
presence  of  a  science  well-nigh  nnintelligible.  The  writer  is  of  opinion 
that  all  the  chemistry  that  can  be  tanght  at  general  schools  during  the 
THDal  years  of  general  school  attendance  can  be  tanght  in  three  months. 
If  it  be  desired  to  prosecute  the  science  further,  the  private  laboratory 
ud  special  manufactures  constitute  the  best  field. 

If  the  preceding  observations  have  not  been  made  in  vain,  the  writer's 
views  in  respect  to  what  is  called  technical  education  will  have  been 
gathered.    He  attaches  importance  to  classical  study  on  the  double 
ground  that  it  actually  subserves  the  interests  of  more  than  one  tech- 
nicalityy  whilst  also  constituting  an  exercise  of  mental  gymnastics 
whereby  the  student  is  prepared  to  overcome  difficulties  that  will  occur 
in  other  fields.    Of  mathematics,  the  writer  would  give  emphatic  ex- 
pression to  the  belief  that  this  branch  of  study  is  the  very  bone  and 
sinew  of  every  speciality,  theology  and  law  excepted.    The  teaching  of 
mathematics  in  England  is  characterised  by  this  anomaly :  that  whilst 
the  lower  branches,  as  taught  in  schools,  are  so  treated  of  that  prin- 
ciples are  wholly  sacrificed  to  practice,  in  our  universities — and  typically 
at  Cambridge — ^the  transcendentalism  of  mathematics  is  more  heeded 
than  any  practical  ^plication.    The  consequence  is  just  what  might 
hare  been  expected.      Of  schoolboys,  hardly  one  in  a  hundred  con 
explain  the  Arabic  device  of  place,  whereby  our  scale  of  notation  in- 
creases by  powers  of  ten  as  units  are  set  down  step  by  step  towards 
the  left;  barely  one  in  a  thousand  can  give  a  rational  explanation  of 
the  rule  of  three  or  of  the  nature  of  logarithms.    As  to  the  existence 
and  properties  of  prime  numbers,  this  is  a  branch  of  arithmetic  that  is 
neglected  in  this  country  by  many  other  than  schoolboys. 

The  demand  for  technical  education,  in  the  sense  of  si>ecial  handi- 
craft education,  is  urged,  not  reasonably  it  would  seem,  in  connection 
with  the  demand  that  existing  institutions — such  as  eiulowed  schools 
and  the  British  universities — should  abate  their  preference  for  the  two 
Btock  educational  subjects,  classics  and  mathematics,  in  favour  of  the 
new  project.  Many  who  have  reflected  upon  the  subject  would  rather 
that  new  institutions  should  arise  giving  effect  to  the  technical  ref/ime, 
than  that  Eton  and  Harrow,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  should  enter  upon 
a  field  of  competition  so  little  in  accordance  with"  their  very  genius, 
that,  attempting  it,  they  must  be  distanced.  Would  not  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  technical-education  difficulty  appear  to  consist  in  leaving  our 
tducational  institutions  impressed  with  their  natural  genius,  devoting 
themselves  to  their  own  special  branches  of  learning ;  new  requisitions 
being  fulfilled  by  the  establishment  of  other  institutions,  in  the  routine 
and  management  of  which  the  best  points  of  foreign  institutions  (if 
there  be  any  such)  should  be  incorporated?  Such  an  arrangement  would 
tend  to  compose  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  connection  with 
the  question  whether  or  not  the  Church  should  constitute  itself,  or  be 
constituted,  the  supreme  head  of  educational  discii)line. 
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Of  foreign  institutions  for  imparting  technical  inetroction,  the 
celebrated  is  tbo  Painsian  Ecole  Polvtechnique.  As  some  misappi 
hension  exists  relative  to  the  organisation  of  tliis  place,  a  few  remarl 
on  the  Ecole  Polytechniqne  may  not  come  amiBS.  A  prevalent  ide^  i: 
this  country  is  that  the  Ecole  Polytechniqne  is  a  purely  militarj-  school 
Beeing  that  its  discipline  is  organised  on  a  military  basis.  Xow  Ll 
fact  is,  that  those  of  the  Polytcchnique  cUves  who  have  taken  highei 
honours  do  not  usually  enter  the  array  ;  they  find  more  lucrative  emf 
ployment  in  the  civil  engineering  service  of  their  government,  Ti 
show  how  erroneous  the  assumption  would  be  that  the  Ecole  Potyteci 
nique  is  purely  military,  take  the  following*  Amongst  the  Frem 
officers  on  service  in  the  Crimea  one  alone  was  a  Polytechniquc  seholai 
and  he  passed  only  seventeenth  in  order  of  merit. 

The  organisation  of  the  Ecole  is  on  a  military  footing,  howen 
The  i'lhrs  wear  military  nniform,  and  all  they  do  has  to  be  execnl 
with  militaiy  precision,  Pumshments  there  arc  only  three — repnnjani 
imprisonment,  and  expulsion.  The  educational  course  extends  ovi 
two  years,  and  usually  is  commenced  about  the  age  of  sixteen.  Tl 
classics  do  not  enter  into  the  curriculum,  but  one  modern  languaj 
is  imperative.  Gcograpliy  and  history  assume  great  prominence  ; 
knowing  that  such  men  as  Michelet  and  Guizot  have  occupied 
historical  professor's  chair  at  the  Polytcchnique,  tlie  high  chai*ac 
of  this  branch  of  knowledge  as  imparted  will  be  obvious.  It  is 
mathematical  teaching,  however,  that  the  Polytechniquc  is  especial! 
fltroDg,  The  paramount  value  of  this  knowledge  was  recognised 
the  founders  of  the  Polytcchnique,  and  has  ever  since  been  uphel 
The  mode  of  instruction  is  specially  designed  to  insure  a  readily  avail 
able  knowledge  of  whatever  subject  is  taught,  and  the  avoidance 
cranmiing.  To  this  end  no  text-books  are  allowed.  A  lecture  beii 
announced  on  some  given  subject,  each  student  goes  into  the  libra] 
and  prepares  for  the  lecture  by  the  aid  of  such  books  as  may  seem  b< 
In  learning  where  to  look  for  knowledge,  he  is  assisted  by  moniteu] 
or  eVcvcs  au  fableaUj  as  they  are  called.  Having  thus  prepared  for 
topic  of  the  lecture  os  best  he  may,  the  Polytechnique  stndeut  goes 
the  lecture-room,  and,  listening  to  the  professor,  makes  notes.  Levii 
during  lecture  is  very  rare:  the  dominant  feeling  is  against  it.  Ij 
however,  there  chance  to  be  a  misdemeanant,  he  is  surely  dealt  wi 
the  mode  of  dealing  being  this;  no  remark  then  and  there  is  mtn 
but,  the  lecture  over,  the  professor  hands  a  small  memorandmu  to  t 
council  of  discipline  and  punishment,  when  punishment  follows — ^repi 
raand,  imprisonment,  expulsion ;  usually  the  first. 

The  most  stiiking  peculiarity  of  the  educational  system  at  the  Pol 
technique  has  now  to  be  noted.   What  a  pupil  has  learned  he  is  expeci 
to  know  at  any  time  thereailer.    It  is  considered  that  telling  a  man 
will  be  examined  on  such  and  such  a  thing  at  such  and  such  a  t 
is  not  patting  to  sufficient  trial  the  soundness  of  his  acquiremen 
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Hence  mart  this :  at  some  time  after  a  lecture  heard  on  some  given 
anhjec't — the  time  uneertaia  as  that  of  death  itself — one  of  the  number 
of  sub-prof^rasors,  and  known  ns  r^petifeitrst  suddenly  announces  toBome 
Poljt  *  '  T'  ^levc  that  he  is  wanted  above.  The  yonng  aspirant  for 
Poly  I  L  honours  may  be  at  that  particular  moment  deep  in  the 

fetTidj  of  Eugh'sh  or  Geiman  ;  he  may  be  fencing,  drawings  or  dancing: 
judge,  then,  the  revulsion  of  intellect  there  must  be  when  called  thua 
suddenly  above.  He  knows  what  it  means — the  rdjh^iifeur  or  sub- 
IiTofceeor  is  down  upon  him.  The  repclileur  would  perhaps  like  to 
know  whether  he — young  Monsieur  Adolphe  or  Karcisse— is  ready  to 
unravel,  on  the  moment,  some  intricate  heaps  of  fractions,  surds  piled 
Tipt»n  Burds  four  or  six  lines  deep  ;  whether  then  and  there  the  young 
gentleman  can  tersely  and  clearly  explain  the  theory  and  practice  of 
proportion.  To  give  a  clear  view  of  the  deferential  calculus  may  be 
the  task  thus  suddenly  imposed.  To  show  in  what  respect  that  calculus 
differs  from  Newtonian  fluxions,  investigating  the  relative  conditions 
mits  and  of  motion.  To  stand  cross-questioning  on  geography, 
iiry  and  engineering,  may  be  the  purport  of  the  Bummons.  Kot 
such  geography  as  teaches  that  the  Pyrenees  divide  France  and  Spain ; 
that  the  Po  is  an  Italian  river ;  the  Atlas  mountains  in  North  Africa 
ao  called  because  Atlas  was  fabled  to  bear  heaven  upon  his  bead.  No 
iiicb  useless  jargon.  Monsieur  Adolphe  or  Narcisse  would  be  expected 
ia  indicate  the  practical  way  of  leading  armies  over  those  mountains, 
Sach  and  such  a  pass  practicable  or  impracticable.  Such  and  such  a 
rirer  fordable  or  unfordable.  If  to  be  bridged,  what  sort  of  bridge— 
bofiliy  pontoons,  or  timber,  and  then  what  sort  of  timber. 

Well,  called  suddenly  though  he  be,  Monsieur  Narcisse  or  Adolphe 
M  expected  to  come  prepared,  and  in  this  way  a  certain  religious  precept 
tt  practically  inculcated,  though  the  Poly  technique  professes  to  have 
no  concern  with  religion.  It  argues  that  religious  instruction  belongs 
to  the  spiritual  head  of  whatever  sect  or  culture  the  pupil  may  acknovv- 
ledgie*  Sundays  arc  wholly  given  up  to  tliis  cultui^e,  the  Poly  technique 
ooly  exacting  the  morning  parade. 

Other  points  of  speciidity  may  be  indicated.  Every  morning  a 
detachment  of  pupils  is  told  off  to  superintend  the  marketing.  Thus 
ttey  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  prices  of  provisions,  gaining  informa- 
tioa  no  man  of  the  world  can  afford  to  be  without,  yet  which  he  com- 
[y  learns  through  bitter  experience. 

Something  on  the  Poly  technique  system  might  answer  here  at  the 
i  time*  If  organised,  there  must  be  notliing  of  the  proprietary 
•diool  alxjut  it.  The  undertaking  should  be  purely  mercantile,  its 
iharei  transferable  and  negotiable  on  'Change,  The  history  of  pro- 
prietajy  schools  has  been  too  usually  this:  established  by  some  leading 
inhabitants  for  the  special  education  of  their  own  sons,  so  soon  as  the 
eoDS  had  been  educated,  all  solicitude  of  the  proprietary  ceased ;  next 
ike  maiter  bought  up  the  shares,  and  the  result  was  an  ordinary 
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Quest  the  Fifth 

BKBLDT 

The  train  starts.  I  turn  my  back  on  the  city  of  the  Czars,  and  fortify  ' 
myBelf  with  patience  and  endurance,  shut  my  eyes  on  nature,  which  is  j 
mid  to  be,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most.  Certainly  the  obser^J 
Yhtiou  does  not  apply  to  the  scenery  between  the  capital  of  all  the  I 
Ituesias  and  tlie  frontier  city  of  KGnigsberg,  where  Pmsfiian  kings  m«1 
cro\Tned  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  buried  by  permifision  of  the  people.! 
In  fact,  there  is  not  one  single  point  of  interest  nor  a  single  feature] 
of  beauty  thmughout  the  long  weary  versts  which  divide  the  empire  « 
jEussia  trom  the  kingdom  of  Prussia ;  and  although  the  Rugsian  raiL-j 
ways  offer  much  comfort,  it  requires  no  common  amount  of  patie 
to  endure  the  journey,  and  no  common  stomach  to  endure  the  me 
of  sustenance  offered  by  the  wayside. 

In  gwd  fiiith,  the  coutrast  between  comparative  barbarisin 
civilisation,  which  is  manifest  within  the  range  of  a  mile  from  frontie 
to  frontier,  jg  so  palpable,  that  I  can  only  compare  the  sensatio 
with  that  felt  upon  stepping  on  to  the  pier  at  Dover  after  a  boisteroi] 
passage  from  Calais. 

Well  do  I  recollect,  in  times  but  recently  gone  by,  after  poet 
from  Petersburg  for  days  and  nights,  the  frontier  was  at  lagt  gained- 
when,  half  frozen  by  the  cold,  or  snifocated  by  dust  and  heat,  accordi 
to  the  BeaBon — with  what  intense  joy  I  rattled  over  the  little  wo 
bridge  that  spanned  the  muddy  ditch — for  muddy  ditch  it  is — whic 
divides  the  empire  of  the  Czars  from  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  and 
pulled  up  at  the  little  miserable  Custom-house,  having  nothing 
declare  but  that  I  was  weU-iiigh  exhausted,  and  unutterably  pie 
at  ihe  idea  of  ere  long  fmdiDg  myself  in  that  city  called  Kunigst 
which  boasts  of  thirty-two  bastions,  eight  gates,  and  thirty  churches- 
though  I  never  discovered  the  inhabitants  to  be  more  moral  than  els 
where. 

As  regards  brie- j'l -brae,  there  is  no  field  for  the  hunter  in  Kanig 
.  berg;  at  least,  I  never  discovered  sucL  Yet  I  may  write  in  error ;  f 
Iconld  I,  like  Asmodeus,  have  been  |>ermitted  to  uncover  the  roofs  an^ 
peep  into  the  domiciles  of  the  beer-drinking  and  sausage-eating  citizenfl 
who  dare  say  what  art- treasures  I  might  have  found,  and  how  readil| 
they  might  have  been  converted  into  thalers  ?  However,  nothing  did 
ever  discover  there  except  a  rather  elegant  little  cream-coloured  joj 
from  one  of  deai*  Wedgwood^s  models;  but  when  Mcin  Ucrr,  wt 
wished  to  dispose  of  it,  [jermitted  me  to  examine  it^  I  discovered 
words  "Nealc  S:  Co/s''  imprinted  on  the  ware — and  so,  good-morning  j 

Let^us  now  journey  on  to  Berlin,    Berlin  I  the  very  writing  of  I 
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Dome  causes  mj  heart  to  beat  and  mj  blood  to  boU,  and  the  band 
bolda  a  pen  seems  to  grasp  a  revolrcr,  the  hilt  of  a  Toledo 
or  touch  the  trigger  of  a  Snider.     What  days  of  more  than 
have  I  passed  from  gnnrise  to  sunset  in    that  beautiful  hut 
ly  dnil  city!     IIow  often  hare  I  paced  beneath  the  Lindens 
an  hoar,  in  the  fear  of  being  compelled  to  kill  myself!    How 
I  longed  for  night,  that  I  might  sleep  till  the  dawn  of  another 
and  when  that  day  has  come,  how  I  haye  longed  for  night  again  1 
tiiat  there  ia  no  sport  for  the  bric-i\-brac  hunter  ;  far  from  it,  as  I 
tell  yon.     Moreover,  the  game,  if  not  of  the  very  finest  con* 
is  plentiful,  but  strictly  preserved,— indeed,  so  strictly,  if  of  any 
ind  rarity,  that  a  Rothschild  or  a  millionaire  alone  has  a  chance 
ng  any  ;  and  all  I  can  mj  is,  that  if  the  sellers  thereof  get  the 
they  demand,  I  heartily  wish  that,  instead  of  being  a  hunter,  I 
lire  ft  seller. 

It  Ixappened  that  I  found  myself  in  No.  IC,  first-floor  back.  Hotel 

terrc,  Berlin,  having  been  there  previously  about  thirty  times, 

very  period  when  the  army  of  needlegun  renown  were  marching 

— tliat  is  to  say,  to  have  their  own  heads  broken,   with  an 

to  break  those  of  their  encmies^-in  other  words,  on  the 

untoward  events  for  Austria  called  Sadowa  and  K«>nig8griitz, 

^bich  cliongcd  the  Berliner  *SomniferoBO  into  the  Berliner  Bombastioso. 

Truly  these  were  exciting  times  for  the  beautiful  sleepy  city  of  the 

IrndfiH^afenue*    The  betting  at  the  twcnty-groschcn-per*head  table- 

ilb^te  waa  at  or  about  five  to  four,  with  no  takers,  that  Bencdek  would 

il«ep  in  the  royal  palace  in  the  Schloss  Platz  within  a  fortnight.   Under 

LftoK  cireumsiances,  I  rose  one  morning  early  and  weut  forth  into  the 

^^l^lhe  contrast  of  whose  beauty  and  architectural  magnifieence  with 

^■coudition  of  tlie  inhabitants  is  most  striking— in  search  of  bric-jV 

^B,  bogging  to  my  heart  of  hearts  the  innocent  belief  that  some  slight 

fl&  of  coming  pillage  might,  from  all  I  had  heard  on  the  previous 

ttOD&g,  h*Te  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  dealers  in  what  are  oft- 

tfttii  Inei^rrectly  termed  works  of  art,  suggesting  to  them  that  it 

be  better  to  sell  cheap  than  suffer  utter  loss  from  pillage  or  de- 

m.    It  was  an  ignoble,  ungenerous,  selfish  idea,  no  doubt ;  but 

dftiire  to  become  the  possessor,  cheaply,  of  some  exquisite  Berlin 

Taiei^  &c,  or  for  nothing,  according  to  the  usual  phraseology 

half  their  value— was  an  influence  too  strong  to  be  com- 


I  tripped  jauntily  up  tlie  Linden  with  fond  anticipations  of  my 
*iik«  being  realised,  the  more  so  as  I  had  practical  proof  of  the  ap- 
ivtm  need  of  the  inhabitants :  for  as  I  gazed  up  the  street  on  that 
•fcWi  tppomred  to  hv.  the  habitation  of  a  prince,  a  window  suddenly 
^^QMd  in  tiia  lower  atory,  and  a  cobbler  hung  out  a  pair  of  boots  fur 
■fc;  OB  Ibe  second  etoiy  a  tailor  had  done  the  same  by  a  waistcoat 
ttdWeecbet;  and  on  Uie  top  door,  jxrohahly  the  fifth,  a  womaB,  \tQ.T- 
ft«&iiif  Qie  mututinnl  o^ccB,  cast  into  tie  street  a  iho^eV  ot  i^VuVo- 
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peelings  on  the  beads  of  the  passers-by,  A  few  steps  farther,  near  a 
building  apparently  a  palace,  an  Israelite  saluted  me  from  an  attic, 
asking  if  1  had  anything  to  exchange ;  while  below  I  observed  Unen 
hanging  out  to  dry,  which  belonged,  doubtless,  to  a  gallant  officer  who 
was  being  ghaved  by  the  barber  hard  by  in  a  cave  below  the  paremenU 

There  arc  many  bric-ri-brac  shops  at  Berlin.  Herr  Lewy,  or  Levy, 
or,  if  you  will,  Levi — for  he  is  an  unqnestionable  Israelite,  as,  indeed, 
nearly  all  brie-iVbrac  dealers  are— is  the  first  to  whom  I  should  reuom* 
mend  a  visit.  Like  all  dealers,  he  seeks  bis  price,  and  a  tolerablj 
heavy  one  it  is ;  but  he  is  fair  and  truthfal,  and^  moreover,  a  first-ml^ 
judge ;  and  at  times  he  has  many  articles  worthy  of  admiration.  In 
fact,  he  is  first  and  foremost,  in  my  humble  estimation,  as  a  Berlin 
dealer.     His  address  is  Dorotheen-strassc,  No.  20. 

Hcrr  Meier,  No.  2  Grenzhaus — commonly  called  the  English  Par* 
liament — has  by  far  the  largest  collection  in  Berlin — a  splendid  «e- 
lection  of  Venetian  glass,  and  a  great  variety  of  carvings  and  chiiiA 
worthy  of  the  collector's  notice.  Unless  that  collector,  however,  hag 
a  very  long  purse,  or  intends  to  purchase  at  the  price  desired  by  Herr 
Meier,  it  is  as  well  he  should  avoid  the  sin  of  temptation,  and  that  of 
coveting  what  he  cannot  obtain. 

There  arc  also  Ilerr  Arnold,  No.  26  on  the  Linden,  and  Herr  Fres- 
cati,  No.  2L    In  the  shops  of  these  two  gentlemen  may  sometimes! 
found  rare  art-treasures.    Happy  he  who  can  afford  to  give  the  pri^ 
asked  for  them. 

Herr  Leuschner  has  also  a  bric-Ji-brac  shop  in  Tannen-afc 
No.  15.    Formerly  he  had  a  modest  collection  in  a  shop  on  the 
den ;  but  I  have  invariably  found,  and  practically  proved  the  fact 
many  foreign  capitals,  that  bric-u-brae  sellers  rise  rapidly  as  reg 
fortune. 

Although  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  porcelain  manufactory  i 
museum  of  Berlin  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  monarch,  statesmi 
poet,  and  philosoplier,  Frederick  the  CIreat  of  Prussia,  who,  in  the  mid 
of  the  mighty  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  turned  his  attention  to 
beautiful  fabric  which  was  beginning  to  attract  the  lovers  of  tho 
arts,  there  had  been  made  in  Berlin  thirteen  years  previously  (175 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Wilhclm  Caspar  Wegel,  a  first 
tempt  to  produce  specimens  of  the  ceramic  ai't.    Wegcl  pretended  \ 
he  was  in  possession  of  certain  secrets,  and  continued  to  carry  on 
business  for  seven  years.    Some  of  the  produce  is  even  now  to  be 
with ;  the  cipher  at  the  bottom  (W)  is  still  to  be  found,    llie  pic 
are  well  formed,  with  good  colour,  exhibiting  fair  workmanship,  st 
ing  glazing,  and  rich  gilding.    In  1761,  John  Ernest  Gotzkowski 
younger  commenced  a  new  manufactory  in  the  Leipziger-straase. 
obtained  the  secret  of  porcelain  fabric  from  Ernest  Heinrich  Richs 
who  had  been  employed  in  WegeVs  establisliment,  and,  having  analj? 
the  products,  had  made  considerable  progress.    For  the  commimie 
of  his  secrets  Gotzkowski  gave  lUchard  4,000  dollars,  and  for  a  sali 
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^fc^-2        '  ''nrs  Richard  nndertook  the  direction.     The  celebrated 
^^Pi*  r  Jacque  Claude,  and  Eliaa  Meyer  the  plastic  modeller, 

ftom  Meissen,  with  other  workmen  fi-om  that  town,  joined  the  eetab- 
lytment*  GotxkowEki  did  not  personallj  pnrsne  his  nndertakingi  bnt 
^Boed  it  under  the  management  of  the  commissioner  Grnnenger^  ^htch 
led  to  his  employment,  from  the  year  1763  to  1786,  as  the  head  of  the 
royil  porcelain  manofactory  at  Berlin.  Daring  the  Seven  Years*  War, 
Eiiig  Frederick  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  manufactories  at 
Dresden  and  at  Meissen.  He  induced  the  best  workmen,  painters  and 
BiodeUcrs^  among  whom  were  Meyer,  Kleppel,  and  Dolime,  to  accom- 
fKDj  him  to  Berlin ;  and  with  their  assistance,  and  at  his  own  expense, 
enriehed  his  metropolis  with  the  important  and  beautiful  porcelain 
bhric  fiince  celebrated  thronghont  Europe.  Grunenger  had  soon  to 
ttttgr&talate  the  king  on  the  fiirther  addition  of  men  of  talent  and 
Cddbrity,  and  Frederick  the  Great  liberally  endowed  the  newly-founded 
jnstitation.  Meyer  received  an  annuity  of  1,500  dollars,  Kleppel  1,100, 
i&d  Bohme  1,000*  Gnmeuger  has  given  an  account  of  his  labours 
to  obtain  men  best  adapted  for  the  different  departments  of  the 
porcelain  manufactory,  among  them  Richard  Bowman,  and  others  of 
•Ode  note.  From  the  year  1763  must  be  dated  the  actoal  foundation 
of  the  royal  establishment;  for  then  Gotzkowski,  in  the  month  of 
Aiig»>  up  to  the  king  the  whole  of  his  fabric  of  porcelain, 

mxi\  .000  dollars,  and  entering  into  a  contract  for  the  sale 

of  liis  secrets-  From  the  specification  and  inventory  drawn  up  on 
the  occasion,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
enterprise*  There  were  7  administrators,  1  artist,  1  model-master, 
lore-inspectors,  B  furnace-men,  3  glaae- workers,  5  lathe-tumere, 
:  Lei^a,  *»  mill-workers,  2  polishers,  6  sculptors,  6  embossers,  G  foun- 
11  designers,  6  earthemware-moulders,  13  potter-wheel-workers, 
il-joiners,  1  girdler,  22  porcelain-painters,  22  iiicture-colourers, 
•  !?f^!4?T!r*maker9,  4  packers  and  attandants,  8  wood-frnmera ;  making 
H7  persons.  The  attendant  expenses  were  10,200  dollars, 
..  ..  -.»*..  Ldated  that  29,516  red  and  coloured  earthenware,  more  than 
l"/>t»0  white  vessels,  and  4,866  painted  porcelain — many  of  them  of 
pioiedqne  form,  and  many  of  the  fashion  of  the  day — were  fabricated ; 
■^des  of  eTery  description — vases,  flacons,  groups  of  various  deecrip- 
iiciiDs,  siotoary,  snuff-boxes,  fancy  articles,  ear-rings,  lamps,  and  every- 
iiang  that  the  artist  could  suggest  and  the  potter  carry  out.  It  is 
iiliifactory  to  know  that  there  exist  at  the  present  day  133  models 
froBi  vldcb  these  articles  were  fabricated ;  and  the  results  of  the  labour, 
lbs  energy,  and  the  taste  brought  into  play  a  hundred  years  ago  may 
fittilj  be  studied.  The  contract  of  Gotzkowski  appears  to  have  been 
■06t  adrantageouJB  to  him,  and  to  have  excited  considerable  discussion : 
b^bowever,  gave  up  hia  establishment  on  terms  that  in  these  days  would 
appear  hardly  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  his  many  years  of  labour. 
It  woft  in  September  1763  that  Frederick  the  Great  appeared  for  the 
.Cn;,  liiQjC  in  his  mannfacf^ij.    His  reception  was,  of  course,  wOTt\\y  ot 
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the  monarch,  and  he  seems  to  have  examined  everjthing  with  tb 
attention  of  a  master  and  of  an  mtist.    His  eye  fell  upon  every  obje 
of  interest,  and  he  freely  expressed  his  opinion.    In  the  monlding-i 
and  the  tnraers'  department  he  remained  a  long  time,  and 
the  materials.    Near  the  ovens  he  entered  into  a  long  cobv 
with  one  of  the  fnrnace-menj  and  he  also  disconrsed  freely  and  at  1 
with  Gmnenger,  who  has  recorded  in  his  chronicle  the  sensible 
marks  made  by  his  majesty,  who  pointed  ont  the  improvements  whi 
he  considered  might  be  made.    The  qnestions  he  asked  were  ev 
those  of  an  iodividnal  who  was  conversant  with  his  snbject,  andf 
mined  to  pursue  it.    He  remained  about  two  hours,  and,  on  ret 
promised  his  gracious  protection  to  his  artists.    Commissioner  Qt 
nenger,  Maritius  Jacobi,  Nogel,  Eichman,  Richard,  Meyer, 
Boll  mo,  and  Kleppcl  continued  at  the  head  of  the  establishment, 
directed  the  different  departments,     A  sum  of  140,000  dollars 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  fabric.    Every  eflFort  was  made  I 
produce  porcelain  as  remarkable  for  its  material  as  for  its  beauty, 
order  to  promote  its  introduction  largely  into  commerce,  a  cert 
number  of  Jews  were  privileged  to  purchase  articles  as  soon  as 
appeared,  and  to  distribute  them  in  foreign  conntries.    This  pennia 
has  formed  the  groundwork  of  Miss  Edgeworth*B  celebrated  novel, 
Prussian  Vase.    In  17()9  an  order  was  published  permitting  a  lotti 
company  to  purchase  annually  to  the  amoont  of  90,000  dollars, 
September  1768  the  king  appeared  at  the  board  of  directors,  read 
report,  and  ordered  the  construction  of  two  edifices — one  of  three  Btor 
S50  feet  in  length ;  the  other  two  stories,  of  ISO  feet.    He  built  a  \ 
mill  for  pulverising  the  materials,  with  apparatus  for  cleansing  and 
paring  the  clay  employed,   lie  was  anxious  to  have,  as  soon  as  po8sib| 
new  specimens.    He  oi"dered  that  potter*s-clay  and  earthy  mater 
should  be  sent  from  all  parts  of  his  dominiouB,  and  enumerated  eev 
localities  in  which  he  himself  had  seen  earth  adapted  for  poroela 
The  king's  orders  were  quickly  obeyed.    In  1771,  in  the  neighbonrhc 
of  Brackwitz,  not  far  from  Halle,  a  superior  clay  was  discovered, 
which  a  porcelain  of  exquisite  beauty  and  whiteness  was  obtained,  to 
great  delight  of  the  monarch.     Somewhat  later,  discoveries  were  mt 
at  Beerdersee  and  at  Jilorland  Seumwitz  of  earthy  material  of 
highest  quality,  sufficient  for  consumption  during  a  century ;  and  : 
thence  the  royal  manufactory  at  this  day  derives  its  most  valuable  : 
terial.    The  reputation  of  the  fabric  was  quickly  extended  far  and  ne 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  Landgi'ave  of  Hesse-Gassel  came , 
witness  the  progress ;  and  the  Count  Woronzoff,  with  several  of 
Bufisian  nobility,  were  also  attracted.    His  highness  the  Turkish 
bassador,  Achmct  Effendi,  a  great  amateur  of  porcelain  and  fully 
versont  with  its  manufacture,  visited  the  royal  manufactoiy,  much 
the  satisfaction  of  Grunenger,  who  has  narrated  the  circun 
attendant  upon  the  visit. 

The  untiring  zeal  and  energy  of  the  king  awakened  a  spint, 
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enthasiasm  in  every  department^  which  led  to  the  happiest  results. 
Science  and  art  were  called  in  to  superintend  all  the  arrangements : 
mineralogists  studied  the  materials,  engineers  constructed  the  ovens, 
chemifits  produced  the  colours,  and  painters  composed  the  desi'^us. 
The  style  and  taste  of  the  Berlin  porcelain  called  forth  the  admiration 
of  Europe ;  crowned  heads  were  eager  to  receive  presents  from  the 
royal  owner;  the  saloons  of  the  aristocratic  world  could  not  be  con- 
sidered richly  furnished  unless  some  specimen  of  the  Prussian  manu- 
&cture  was  exhibited.    Nor  was  this  without  cause;  for  the  beauti- 
fully enamelled  surface  displayed  subjects  after  Watteau,   Boucher, 
Savaret,  Buffles ;  the  customs  of  all  ages ;  flowers,  birds,  insects, — ex- 
quisitely painted  in  colours  of  radiant  splendour.    The  articles  were 
modelled  after  classic  forms,  or  according  to  the  principles  of  beauty 
gen^Blly  admitted  at  the  period ;  the  ornaments  and  the  decorations 
were   of  the  richest  character;    allegorical  figures,  statues  from  the 
antique,  sheep,  shepherdesses,  and  the  most  rococo  as  well  as  humor- 
ous Bubjects,  were  rapidly  executed.    His  majesty  was  perfectly  de- 
lighted when  snuflT-boxes  were  produced  the  covers  of  which  exhibited 
to  his  admiring  courtiers  miniatures  of  the  royal  personage  himself ; 
and  happy  was  the  individual  who  received  from  such  hands  a  mark 
of  royal  regard.    After  a  night  broken  by  the  agonies  of  gout  in  his 
hands  and  feet,  at  six  in  the  morning  would  Frederick  receive  with 
delight  the  director  of  the  royal  manufactory,  who  came  to  show  a 
new  chef'dauire,  which  he  would  place  on  a  table  by  the  royal  bedside. 
The  death  of  the  monarch  did  not  diminish  the  importance  of  the  great 
establishment.    Prince  Henry  and  Princess  Amelia  had  already  evinced 
a  deep  interest  in  the  ceramic  art.    In  1787  Frederick  William  II. 
Bj^inted  a  commission,  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  Von  Stemitz 
md  Count  Reden,  and  great  improvements  in  the  management  were 
carried  out.    The  same  taste  and  industry  were  everywhere  encouraged. 
The  construction  of  the  ovens  was  more  scientifically  attended  to,  in 
consequence  of  the  studies  of  caloric  and  of  temperature  having  led  to 
economy  of  fuel  and  regulation  of  heat.    Germany  was  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  perfection  of  iwrcelain  had  been  reached  at  Berlin, 
notwithstanding  the  rivalry  of  Dresden,  of  Meissen,  and  of  other  rich 
ciiies.     Since  the  year  1832,  up  to  the  present  period,  the  manufactory 
has  not  ceased  to  deserve  the  admiration  of  the  public.    Colossal  vases 
have  been  produced  which  have  entered  into  the  collections  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Queen  of  England.     Probably  the  most 
beautiful  are  those  now  in  the  Louvre,  presented  to  Louis  Philippe  in 
1841.    They  are  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  in  the  shape  of  amphoric, 
with  garlands  of  flowers  upon  a  red  ground,  richly  gilt  and  ornamented. 
In  1845  Prince  Albert  became  possessor  of  a  magnificent  dish,  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  which  he  considered  the  chef-iVonwrc  of  the 
Berlin  manufactory.    There  is  no  cessation  of  activity  and  emulation 
at  the  present  hour,  and  the  royal  patronage  is  still  bestowed  upon  the 
establishment. 


A  BIT  OF  SCANDAL 


Tis  the  pleasantest  honr  of  all  the  day, 

After  the  Mall,  or  before  maybe^ 
When  my  Lady  Mary  or  Lady  Jane 

Gives  Captain  Kattle  a  dish  of  tea. 

Agreeable  Rattle !  what  pleasant  news, 
What  charmingly  wicked  tales  he  tdlB  I 

And  the  last  bit  of  scandal  I    While  he  apeaka 
Each  gentle  bosom  delighted  swells. 

'  'Tis  certainly  off  between  yonng  Jack  Fane 

And  little  Bellasis— ^t/trtf  peitie  I 
All  because  she  went  two  nights  to  the  play, 
And,  they  do  say,  secured  the  same  seat. 

'Twas  mons'ons  odd.    And  the  Dnke  teas  there — 
I  had  the  tmth  from  a  man  at  Whitens — 

And  he  certainly  bowed  her  into  her  chair 
Upon  one  if  not  hoth  of  the  nights. 

And  now,  whether  or  not  a  Mlet  passed — 

'Twould  be  quietly  done,  one  understands — 

I  vow  'tis  more  than  I  choose  to  swear ; 
But — 'tis  certain  they  did  shake  hands. 

And  Jack  goes  as  atiacM^  that's  a  fact ; 

(Joes  out  of  the  country,  don't  you  see? 
'Twas  his  Grace's  influence  managed  it,  too: 

IIow  vastly  kind  of  his  Grace  I    He,  he !" 

And  thus  the  Captain  sparkles  along. 

Pleased  with  himself,  and  pleasing  the  while ; 

What  if  a  character  goes  with  a  shrug, 
Or  a  name  is  lost  through  a  smile? 

Well,  that  is  unfortunate,  one  must  own ; 

In  this  the  Captain  would  quite  agree : 
But  chat  BO  enlivens  a  kettledrum. 

And  gives  such  zest  to  a  dish  of  tea ! 

w.  s. 
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A  LIFE  of  David  Garrick  was  written  by  Arthur  Murphy  shortly  after 
tlie  actor's  death,  and  another  by  Davies  appeared  nearly  at  the  same 
fime ;  but  these  were  meagre  and  inaccurate.    A  vast  mass  of  family 
fipeTS  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  we  have 
oow,*  from  the  fullest  conceivable  materials,  a  substantial  memoir  on 
fiiat  is  certainly  the  most  fascinating  of  all  subjects — the  life  of  a  suc- 
eessful  actor.     Such  is  almost  like  being  at  a  play  itself;  and  dramatic 
Iteratore  has  always  had  a  special  charm  of  its  oim.    In  these  volumes 
win  be  found  all  that  can  throw  light  on  the  era  of  Garrick's  manage- 
ment— ^his  theatre,  his  great  actors,  his   plays,  and   his  dramatists. 
Attention  is  properly  directed  to  what  has  been  too  much  passed  over 
•-the  surprising,  private  character  of  the  actor  who  was  "  as  great 
in  Garrick  as  in   Lear."     We  see  him  at  home  and  abroad ;  wo 
liear  the  wranglings  and  quarrels  of  his  authors  and  actors  and  ac- 
treases;  follow  his  travels  in  the  Grand  Tour;  have  glimpses  of  the  old 
Dublin  stage  in  all  its  glories;  and  read  sketches  of  most  of  the  well- 
faiown  men  who  figure  in  Boswell's  little  panorama. 

The  real  secret  of  the  versatility,  the  amazing  originality,  and, 
ibore  all,  of  those  "two  sides,"  tragic  and  comic,  of  David  Garrick's 
Ktiog,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Frenchman.  French- 
loen  were  then  the  most  admirable  and  vivacious  comic  actors  in  the 
lorid;  and  Garrick's  father  was  a  Frenchman.  In  all  th»  pictures 
of  David,  we  can  see  the  French  cast,  the  French  air,  the  French 
eyes.  His  grandmother  on  the  mother's  side  was  Irish,  her  husband 
English;  and  thus  in  the  great  actor's  veins  ran  a  strangely-blended 
current— one  half  French,  the  other  English  and  Irish.  This  was  not 
a  bad  histrionic  composition.  David's  grandfather  was  a  Huguenot, 
who  has  left  a  very  curious  little  diary  of  his  escape  from  France,  which 
is  now  first  published  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  memoir. 

*  David  "  Garric"  was  living  at  Bordeaux,  most  likely  in  the  wine 
trade,  when  the  storm  broke,  and  at  the  end  of  August  1G85  with 
difficulty  got  to  St.  Malo,  where  he  embarked,  having  to  leave  wife, 
child,  and  property  behind.  He  reached  Guernsey,  where  he  remained 
for  a  month,  and  finally  got  to  London  in  safety  on  the  5th  of  October. 
"The  5th  December,"  he  writes,  "God  gave  me  my  wife  at  London, 
English  style.  She  embarked  from  Bordeaux  the  29th  November,  from 
which  she  saved  herself  the  4th,  and  in  a  bark  of  fourteen  ton,  being 
hid  in  a  hole,  and  was  a  month  upon  sea,  with  strong  tempests,  and  at 
great  peril  of  being  lost,  and  taken  by  our  persecutors,  who  were  very 

♦  1^  Zife  of  David  Garrioh,    By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.    2  vols. 
YOL.  y.  H 
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inveterate.  Pray  God  convert  them!  (The  master  of  the  bark  i&  caUi 
Peter  Cock,  of  Guemacy.)"  Being  thus  safely  arrived  in  London,  they 
had  to  wait  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  for  the  son  they  had  left  behini 
But  happily,  oo  the  2 2d  of  May  1C87,  "little  Peter  arrived  in  Lo3 
don,  by  the  grace  of  God^  in  the  ship  of  John  White,  virith  a  servsai 
Maiy  Mongorier,  and  paid  for  their  passage  twenty-two  guineas," 

*  In  London  he  found  ft-iends  and  kinsmen,  countrymen  and  exil^ 
like  himself.    These  were  the  fBmilies  of  Sarrazins  and  Perins,  the  Fi 
mignacs — one  of  whom  his  sister  had  married — the  Mouats,  Sonlai 
and  Pigons,  names  still  found  over  the  kingdom,    Meanv^hile  chili 
came — Jane,  Stephen,  David,  and  Mary  Magdalen;  their  baptisms, 
fathers,  and  even  hour  of  birth  and  death  being  set  out  with  a  minul 
and  devotional  exactness.      Thus:  "The  26th  September  1692,  at  l! 
o'clock  at  night,  God  was  so  good  as  to  deliver  my  wife  from  her  lyin 
in  of  a  boy,  who  was  baptised  tlie  Wednesday  following,  being  the  SOtl 
at  the  Walloon  Cimrch,  by  Mr.  Bassctt,  minister.     Godfather,  oi 
cousin  Stephen  Soulard,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Stephen,  whom 
bless  and  preserve  for  many  years  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  his  o' 
eternal  happiness."    This  prayer  was  not  to  be  answered,  for 
4th  July  1G93,  God  took  to  Plimself  the  little  Stephen,  who  died  at  H 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  5th  buried  at  night  at  5  o'clock, 
Wandsworth,  in  the  new  churchy ai*d—//ii?  wfwle  c^st  345."    There  is 
certain  Bimplicity  and  pathos  in  this  entry.     "The  little  Stephen'*  wi 
the  tliird  of  hie  children  so  named,  hot  who  were  all  carried  off  in  si 
cession.  ♦ 

'  But  more  trials  were  to  come,   "  God  hath  aiflicted  me,"  he  wri 
"and  taken  from  me  my  poor  wife,  the  2d  December  1C94,  Sunday, 
10  o'clock  at  night,  and  given  her  to  me  in  April  1682,     Buried 
Bartholomew-] aue,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange/*    Two  years  later, 
brotlier  and  sister,  Peter  and  Magdalen  Garrick,  came  over  to 
widower  from  Rotterdam,    Tlie  brother  died  only  the  month  follo" 
after  his  arrival.    And  in  May  1701  his  sister  Magdalen  followed, 
left  the  old  exile  with  his  three  children — Peter,  David,  and  Jane,' 

One  of  the  sons  was  put  into  the  English  army,  was  quartered 
Lichfield,  mairied  a  vicar-choral's  daughter,  and  became  the  father 
David  and  nine  others.  David  was  bom  on  the  Idth  of  Febm; 
1716)  and  was  in  due  course  sent  to  a  grammar-school  of  the  to* 

*  The  charge  of  funeral  for  the  eecond  little  Stephen  in  thua  set  dawn : 

Cuffin lOghilUng^. 

Gloves 3        ,t 

Coach    .        , ,    8        „ 

Three  hottlea .    4        „ 

Minister 17        „ 

Sexton  ..,,,,...  10        „ 

fiSahimngs. 
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HiB  father  went  to  Gibraltar;  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  quotes  some  veiy 
interesting  letters  from  the  boy  to  the  absent  officer,  with  a  most 
pathetic  one  from  the  affectionate  wife. 

•That  of  the  lady — ill,  shattered  in  health  and  spirits — ^has  a  sweet 
earnestness  and  almost  passion,  which  recalls  Steele's  tenderness.  The 
paper  has  a  little  break  in  the  middle,  from  the  seal  being  torn  away, 
bat  only  a  word  or  two  is  lost.  "  I  most  tell  my  dear  life  and  sonl," 
she  writes,  nearly  two  years  after  his  departure,  **  that  I  am  not  able 
to  lire  easy  longer  without  him,  far  I  grow  very  jealous.  But  in  the 
midst  of  all  this,  I  do  not  blame  my  dear.  I  have  very  sad  dreams  for 
yoa;  .  .  .  but  I  haye  the  pleasure,  when  I  am  up,  to  think  were  I  with 
you,  how  tender  ...  my  dear  soul  would  be  to  me ;  nay,  was,  when  I 
vas  with  yon  last.  0,  that  I  had  you  in  my  arms !  I  would  tell  my 
dear  life  how  much  I  am  his ! — ^A.  0." ' 

Rnally,  the  captain  returned,  found  David  grown  up  into  quite  a 
tripling,  and  very  eager  for  the  stage.  There  is  a  minute  picture  given 
of  his  Lichfield  life:  the  strolling-players,  at  one  of  whose  perform- 
iQoes  ''Sam  Johnson"  got  into  a  quarrel  with  someone  who  had  taken 
his  place,  and  flung  the  intruder  into  the  pit — the  officers  quartered 
ihere — the  parties — ^the  school  which  Johnson  set  up  at  Edial,  and 
where  David  attended,  and  listened  at  his  master's  door.  David  would 
have  gone  on  the  stage  at  once,  but  a  regard  for  his  parents'  wishes 
nstrained  him.  He  afterwards  said  he  had  found  his  reward,  for  he 
WM  then  immature,  and  had  not  studied,  and  would  most  likely  have 
fldled. 

He  went  out  to  Portugal  instead,  to  try  and  learn  to  be  a  wine 
merchant,  but  he  soon  returned.  Finally,  he  set  off  for  London,  with 
his  friend  Johnson,  to  be  a  barrister.  "While  he  was  away,  liis  fiUher 
died.  His  mother  was  not  long  in  following ;  and  livin^j:  on  ii  legacy 
left  by  his  uncle,  he  started  in  the  wine  business,  as  the  firm  of  Peter 
and  David  Garrick.  Their  vaults  were  where  the  Adelphi  arches  now 
are.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  gives  even  a  receipt  of  David's  for  the  price  of 
some  dozen  of  "  red  port." 

He  did  not,  however,  attend  to  business,  lie  was  always  Ijehind 
the  scenes  at  Goodman's  Fields  or  Drory  Lane,  hankering  after  the  part 
of  Richard  or  Abel  Drugger  instead  of  a  clerk.  Once  lie  appeared  as  a 
Harlequin  ;  but  at  last  he  could  restrain  himself  no  longer,  and  in  1711 
Tent  on  a  strolling  tour  to  Ipswich,  and  made  his  (Ubut  there  in  Oro- 
nooko.    Then  he  determined  to  try  a  greater  "  plunge"  in  London. 

*  Suddenly,  on  a  certain  morning  in  October,  l^Ir.  Peter  Garrick  re- 
ceived two  letters— one  from  Dr.  Swinfen,  a  family  friend  and  physician, 
who  knew  and  attended  the  Johnson  and  Garrick  families,  the  other 
from  his  brother,  Mr.  David  Garrick.  Both  were  to  the  same  elFect, 
and  both  contained  the  fatal  piece  of  news,  broken  to  the  shocked  Peter 
with  every  art  of  excuse  and  appeal  to  brotherly  affection  and  personal 
interest.    The  step  had  been  taken,  "  the  Rubicon  crossed."    On  the 
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night  before^  Mr.  David  Garrick  bad  appeared  before  a  Londoii  audienofl 
at  Goodman'e-fields  Theatre  with  the  most  aatotindiiig  succeBs/ 

Mr.  Swinfeo  TfVTOte  with  the  good  sense  of  age  and  experience^  bin 
evidently  approached  the  subject  with  trepidation,  "But  be  knowi 
very  well  that  his  friend  *Mr.  Peter  Garwidc'" — so  he  spells  it — "wiD 
not  be  guided  by  the  prejudices  of  certain  of  their  country  friendfl 
aocuBtomed  to  strollers — people  who  form  their  judgment  on  what  m 
used  to  so  laugh  at  in  the  old  Lichfield  days,  when  the  HallamB,  and 
Herberts,  and  Hales  came  round."  But  as  he  does  not  doubt  tiki 
Mr.  Peter  would  soon  bear  the  news  "  that  mt/  goodfrieitd  David  Gm 
tvkk  performed  Imt  night  at  Goodman *s-fie Ids  Theatre,  for  fear  be  ahou 
hear  a  false  or  malicious  account,  I  will  give  you  the  truths  which  mucl 
pleased  me.  For  I  teas  there,'*  goes  on  this  good  friend,  **and  waj 
witness  to  the  most  general  applause  he  gained  in  the  character  d 
King  Richard  y*  Third.  For  I  believe  there  was  not  one  in  the  houa 
that  was  not  in  raptm-es,  and  I  heard  several  men  of  judgment  declarl 
it  their  opinion  that  nobody  ever  excelled  him  in  the  part ;  and  thv 
they  were  surprised  that  with  so  peculiar  a  genius,  how  it  was  possibll 
for  him  to  keep  off  the  stage  so  long."  1 

'  The  same  post  brought  David's  letter ;  and  it  is  now  curious  ti 
look  at  the  faded  coffee-coloured  writing,  and  think  how  the  fingers  thai 
penned  that  writing  were  almost  trembling  with  the  excitement  of  thi 
night  before,  "  Dear  Peter,"  it  began ;  and  with  an  affectation  of  card 
lessness  goes  on  to  tell  him  "how  the  shirt  came  down  safe.**  He  haj 
now  to  annouBce  to  him  what  he  supposes  he  has  already  heard,  thongl 
it  is  proper  to  preface  some  things  which  will  make  him  appear  leal 
culpable  in  his  brother's  opinion.  One  was  the  state  of  their  busing 
into  which  he  had  gone  carefully^  and  discovered  heavy  and  stea^ 
losses*  Some  way  must  be  discovered  to  redeem  them.  **My  minq 
(as  you  must  know)  has  always  been  incMned  to  y"  stage ;  nay,  ai 
strongly,  that  all  my  late  illness  and  loss  of  spirits  was  owing  to  tfaj 
struggle.  Finding  that  both  my  inclination  and  my  interest  required 
gome  new  way  of  life,  I  have  chosen  y*  one  most  agreeable  to  myBeli| 
and  though  I  fear  you  will  be  much  displeaaed  at  me^  yet  I  hope  whei] 
yon  fuul  thai  I  have  if  t/enius  (fan  aefoff  ijqu  will  be  reconciled  to  ii^  M 
for  the  wine  business,  he  will  send  him  his  share  in  money,  or  settU 
it  in  any  way  that  he  likes.  "  Last  night,"  he  goes  on,  plunging  deft 
perately  into  the  dreadful  revelation,  **  I  played  King  Richard  the  Third 
to  the  surprise  of  everybody  ;*'  and,  as  an  appeal  to  Peter's  busiced 
views,  "  I  shall  make  very  nearly  SOOiT,  per  annum  by  it,  and  as  it  9 
what  I  (hat  upcrnj  I  am  resolved  to  pursue  it."  His  mind  was  indeeq 
in  a  whirl.  The  splendid  success  of  the  nighty  the  blazing  footlights 
were  before  his  eyes — the  roar  of  applause  was  in  his  ears. 

*  That  first  night  was  well  remembered.  There  were  many  who  lonj 
after  told  how  they  sat  in  the  boxes  or  pit,  and  had  seen  the  **  greai 
Garrick ''  play  his  fii-st  play*    Among  these  was  Madding  with  whooa 
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had  been  debated  the  choice  of  a  play  for  the  dihut,  and  who  had 
approTed  of  the  yonng  player's  motive  for  the  selection  of  Richard — 
nimelj,  its  suiting  his  figure  so  mnch  better  than  any  other.  Even 
this  showed  a  pnidenee  and  care  not  to  lose  a  single  point,  though  on 
the  next  morning  no  one  thought  of  his  stature,  and  he  was  free  to 
dKX»e  what  part  he  would. 

•  The  company  with  whom  he  was  to  play  was  unpretending.  Miss 
Hlppisleyy  "  the  leading  lady/'  who  sang  fairly  in  little  ballad  operas ; 
Peter  Bardin,  an  Irish  general  "  utility"  actor ;  the  two  Giffards  and 
Bhkea — were  the  most  conspicuous.  It  is  evidence  of  the  social  state 
of  the  unhappy  players  that  they  dared  not  call  their  house  a  theatre, 
bat  **  the  late  theatre."  Tickets  were  to  be  taken  for  this  momentous 
aigfat  at  the  Fleece,  a  tavern  close  by;  and  the  best  box  places 
were  three  shillings.  As  the  audience  read  their  bills,  they  saw  that 
the  leading  part  was  to  be  taken  by  "  a  gentleman  who  had  never 
ippeared  on  any  stage  ;"*  and  it  is  certain  that  the  news  of  the  coming 

*  A  fiction  allowed  in  hlB  profession.    One  copy  of  this  famous  bill  has  been 

presezred. 

"  October  19,  1741. 

At  the  late  Theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields,  this  daj  will  be  performed,  A  Concert 

4  Yoeal  and  InMtrumental  MuHc,  divided  into  two  parte. 

TidLetfl  at  three,  two,  and  one  shilling. 

Places  for  the  Boxes  to  be  taken  at  the  Fleece  Tavern,  near  the  Theatre. 

N.B.  Between  the  two  Parts  of  the  Concert  will  bo  presented  an  Historical 

Flar  called  the 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF 

KmG  RICHARD    THE   THIRD. 

Containing  the  distresses  of  K.  Henry  Cth. 

The  artful  acquisition  of  the  Crown  by  King  Richard. 

The  Murder  of  Young  King  Edward  5th,  and  his  Brother  in  the  Tower. 

The  landing  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond. 

And  the  Death  of  King  Richard  in  the  memorable  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  being 

tk  lajtt  that  was  fought  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  with  many 

other  true  Historical  Passages. 

The  Part  of  King  Richard  by  A  Gentleman 
(Who  never  appeared  on  any  Stage). 

King  Henry,  by  Mr.  Giffard  ;  &c. 

WITH 

Entertainments  of  Dancing, 

By  Mons.  Fromet,  Madame  Duval t,  and  the  Two  Masters  and 

Miss  Granier. 

To  which  will  be  added  a  Ballad  Opera  of  One  Act 

called 

THE      V  1  R  G  I  X      U  N  M  A  S  K'  D, 

The  Part  of  Lucy  by  Miss  Ilippibley. 

Both  of  which  will  be  performed  Gratis  by 

Persons  for  this  Diversion. 

The  Concert  will  commence  exactly  at  six  o'clock," 
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dihd  had  been  known  at  all  the  coffee-honBes,  and  drew  a  stroi] 
muBter  of  his  private  IriendB.    Otherwise  the  house  was  not  crowde 
Indeed,  there  had  been  ao  manj  first  appearances  of  incapable  ama 
who  had  failed  ontrageonaly>  that  this  announcement  was  more 
to  repel  than  attract.   The  playhouse  itself  presented  a  handsome  shoM 
In  an  oral  over  the  stage  was  a  sort  of  apotheoaifl  of  tlie  King,  i 
tended  by  Peace,  Liberty,  and  Justice,  and  "trampling  Oppreeaaonl 
under  foot — the  popular  attitude  for  **  peaceful'*  monarchy, 
the  ceiling  were  four  medallions  of  Shakespeare,  Dryden,  Congref 
with  Betterton  alone  selected  to  be  put  in  company  with  the  famo 
dramatists.    The  "plafond"  was  gaily  painted  with  scenes  from  fs 
plays — Cato,  on  the  left,  painting  to  the  body  of  his  dead  son  Marctfl 
in  the  centre,  "  Caesar  stabbed  in  the  Senate-house,'*  a  subject  in  ke 
ing  with  the  play  of  Charles  tJm  Firsts  which  had  so  offended  the  **  sol 
persons.**     On  the  right  was  the  parting  of  Mark  Ajitony  and  Octav 
and  on  **  the  sounding-board  over  the  stage" — a  part  of  the  decoratia 
that  comes  on  us  with  surprise — was  seen  Apollo  and  the  Nine  Mb 
Bttch  was  the  interior  of  the  tlieatre,  which  we  are  told  waa  lool 
on  as  "a  neat  and  elegant  piece  of  workmanship,'*  " well- warmed i 
and  to  this  plafond  must  the  fine  eyes  of  Garrick  have  often  wanderedji 
*0n  that  Monday  night  the  performance  began  at  six  o*clock  wit 
a  few  pieces  of  music.    Then  the  curtain  rose  on  77«f  Ltfe  mui 
of  King  RicJiard  ihe  Third;  and  after  tlie  first  scene,  at  that  neiroil 
moment,  the  new  actor  came  from  the  wing.    It  was  acted,  of 
according  to  old  Gibber's  clever  arrangement  of  the  play.    "  It 
recollected,  however,  long  afterwards,  that  when  he  came  upon 
scene  and  saw  the  crowded  house  he  was  disconcerted,  and  remaine 
a  few  seconds  without  being  able  to  go  on.    But  he  recovered  himsel 
No  wonder  it  surprised  that  audience.    It  was  so  new — and  was 
new.     They  found  themselves  in  a  ixesh  dramatic  world,  and  we 
at  first  mystified,  and  scarcely  knew  whether  they  were  to  saset 
this  daring  violation  of  all  the  old  sacred  rules.    What  astor 
them  was  the   absence  of  the  *  plain  chant,'  or  sing-song,  the  dea 
level  declamation,  now  rising,  now  falliug,  either  dry,  hoarse,  and  i 
ing, or  ear-piercing.  This  was  free  and  natural.    The  surprising  norelij 
was  remarked,  *  that  he  seemed  to  identify  himself  with  the  pa 
They  were  amazed  at  his  wonderful  power  of  feature.    The  stupendon 
passions  of  Richard  were  seen  in  his  face  before  he  8iM)ke,  and  ou|| 
stripped  his  words.    There  was  a  perpetual  change  and  vivacity,    Ob 
effect  at  last  overbore  all  hesitation,  and  the  delighted  audience  found 
relief  for  their  emotions  in  rapturous  shouts  of  applause.    It  was  wlien 
he  flung  away  the  prayer-book,  after  dismissing  the  deputation,— ■ 
simple  and  most  natural   action,  yet  marked  with  originality, — anl 
then  the  audience  first  seemed  to  discover  this  was  true  genius  tbd 
was  before  them.    Quin  would  liave  stalked  and  mouthed  and  *pave™ 
i  a  whole  half-hour  to  express  all  that  that  grapliic  motion  conveyed 
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Whai  he  came  to  the  later  defiant  and  martial  phase  of  the  character, 
he  took  the  audience  with  him  in  a  tempest  of  enthusiasm.  '  What  do 
thejr  in  the  north  ?*  was  given  with  snch  electric  enthusiasm  and 
MTigeneBS  as  to  canae  a  thrill  to  flutter  round  the  hearers ;  and  when 
he  came  to  the  effectiye  dap-trap,  *  Off  with  his  head/  &c.,  his  '  visible 
enjoyment  of  the  incident'  *  was  so  marked,  that  the  audience  burst 
into  load  ahonte  of  delight  and  approbation.  What  a  night  of  delight 
to  look  back  to !  Yet,  upon  reaching  this  point  of  the  play,  his  vigour 
and  animation  had  been  so  excessive,  that  his  voice  began  to  fail  him 
at  tlie  most  critical  part.  He  felt  himself  growing  hoarser  every  mo- 
mflnt^  and  would  have  been  overpowered  but  for  the  seasonable  relief 
of  a  Seville  orange.  Mr.  Dryden  Leach,  the  printer,  used  often  to  boast 
how  he  had  thus  indirectly  contributed  to  the  success  of  '  the  great 
GaiTiGk.' 

•* There  were  no  official  'critiques'  in  the  daily  papers  which  set 
oat  elaborately  the  details  of  the  acting.  Journals  were  too  small, 
and  all  space  was  economised  strictly  for  news;  yet,  under  such  con- 
ditionSy  the  meagre  notice  to  be  read  next  morning  in  the  Daily  Post 
becomes  rery  significant.  For  its  extent  it  is  almost  enthusiastic. 
'Last  night,'  said  the  Daily  Poat^  'was  performed //ra//^  the  tragedy 
of  King  Richard  ih$  Third  at  the  late  theatre  in  Goodman's-fields, 
when  the  character  of  Richard  was  performed  by  a  gentleman  who 
never  appeared  before,  whose  reception  was  f/ie  most  extraordinary  and 
great  iltat  wa^  ever  knotvn  on  such  an  occasion.  We  hear  he  obliges 
the  town  this  evening  with  the  same  performance.' " 

From  that  hour  the  success  was  assured;  it  went  on  increasing 
without  stop  or  stay. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  gives  us  a  complete  history  of  "  Peg  Woffington," 
with  whom  Garrick  had  formed  an  attachment,  and  whom  he  wished 
to  marry  and  fix  in  a  steady  com-se  of  life,  for  he  knew  her  honest 
TirtueB.  That  she  was  an  irreclaimable  coquette  would  be  the  gentlest 
name  that  could  be  given  to  her.  Though  she  had  lover  after  lover, 
he  was  constant  to  her  for  years.  They  went  to  Dublin,  where  the 
furore  exceeded  that  of  London,  and  brought  on  a  malady  compli- 
mentarHy  named  "  the  Garrick  fever." 

Soon  after  returning  to  London,  he  broke  off  finally  with  Woffing- 
ton,  and  took  leave  of  her  in  some  bitter  verses  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
has  found  among  his  papers. 

Here  is  the  introduction  of  his  future  wife — a  young  lady  who 
danced  before  Maria  Teresa,  saw  the  heads  on  Temple  Bar  in  1745, 
and  yet  was  alive  and  brisk  in  1822 : 

"  Early  in  the  year  1746,  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden,  some  young  and  vivacious  Scotch  gentlemen,  who  had  been 
studying  at  a  .Dutch  university,  where  they  left  Charles  Townshend 

*  DavieB'  sinjjular  phrase. 
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behind  them,  were  embarking  at  Ilelvoetelnyg,  on  their  W87  home  tfl 

their  oim  country.    One  of  these  students  was  the  handsome,  lirelq 

I  and  not  too  straitkced  Doctor  Carlyle,  the  clergyman  of  iDyemeol 

r  whose  memoirs  are  such  agreeable  reading.    They  sailed  about  eighli 

of  a  fine  spring  morning,  and  among  their  fellow-passengers  were  twM 

foreigners,  with  a  very  handfiomc  young  page.    This  party  he  ossmnefl 

to  be  a  Himovcrian  baron  going  up  to  St  James's  with  his  suite— J 

sort  of  traveller  met  with  too  frequently  on  the  road  to  London  in  thon 

days,    Preeently  the  wind  began  to  freshen  into  a  gale ;  the  Seotchmal 

enjoyed  it,  but  the  young  page  went  down  to  the  only  berth  in  tbi 

cabin,  which  had  been  mysteriously  secured  for  him,  and,  becoming  verjl 

ill,  called  out  in  French  to  know  if  there  was  any  danger.     The  yound 

student  then  detected  a  woman's  voice,  reassured  her,  and,  with  hm 

friends,  were  very  attentive  and  obliging,  in  their  gay  Scotch  way! 

They  tlien  found  out  that  this  was  a  young  dancer  from  Vienna,  comind 

to  try  the  English  stage  at  the  little  theatre  in  *  the  Hay  ;*  and  tbil 

supposed  Hanoverian  baron,  hearing  the  conversation,  with  a  true  aifl 

of  business  begged  their  patronage  for  his  protegee.  I 

**  Landing  at  Harwich,  they  travelled  up  to  London ;  but  at  ColJ 

Chester  the  servants  of  the  hotel  suspected  the  sex  of  the  young  pageJ 

and  began  to  insult  'the  foreigners'^for  *  beggarly  foreigners*  in 

those  times  were  fair  game  for  British  insult.    The  young  men  intara 

fered,  stood  by  the  party,  and  saw  that  they  were  civilly  treated,  J 

**  This  young  girl,  who  was  thus  travelling  once  as  a  page,  ^H 

Mademoiselle  Yiolette,  the  reputed  daughter  of  a  reepectable  ctCflH 

of  Vienna,  named  John  Veigel,     Her  story  was  a  romance.    When  tlid 

children  of  Maria  Teresa  were  learning  dancing,  this  young  girl  wad 

taken  to  the  palace  with  some  others  to  form  a  sorb  of  class,  and  shd 

was  there  said  to  have  attracted  the  empress's  notice ;  so  much  so  aq 

to  have  been  requested  by  her  to  change  her  name  from  Veigel — M 

patois  corrui)tion  of  Voilchen,  a  violet — into  the  corresponding  and! 

prettier  French  word.     But  it  was  Baid  also  that  the  emperor's  eyflj 

had  fallen  with  favour  on  the  young  lady  wl.o  came  to  practise  withl 

hia  children,  and  that  the  empress,  much  alarmed,  had  sent  her  awayl 

to  England,  with  recommendations  to  influential  persons  there,  witbi 

a  view  nho  to  making  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage.  I 

**In  December  174()  she  appeared  at  Druiy  Lane  with  infinite  snccesB,! 

and  with  a  male  dancer  called  Salomon.     On  one  occasion  she  was  mdl 

down  for  fhree  dances  without  her  knowledge,  and  the  audience  bi^H 

disappointed,  a  riot  had  nearly  taken  place.    The  absurdities  of  the  dwi 

had  made  follies,  as  \Yalpo!e  said,  enter  into  the  politics  of  the  time  j  1 

or  rather  they  uwe  the  politics  of  the  time.    Thus,  young  noblemen,  j 

like  the  young  French  bloods  of  our  own  era,  flung  themselves  into 

wretched  theatrical  questions  with  an  extraordinary  ardour.     On  thia  . 

night,  Lord  Bury  and  some  other  men  of  fashion  began  a  distnrbanceii 

and  insisted  on  her  being  sent  for  to  Burlington  House.    Next  day  itj 
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was  the  exdtement  of  the  hour;  many  great  honecs  were  thrown  into 

Hitation.    Lord  Hartington,  son-in-law  of  Lady  Bnrlinn^on,  was  made 

H  work  the  ministry,  and  used  all  his  influence  to  secnre  a  good  recep- 

■dQ  for  the  dancer  on  her  next  appearance,     *  The  Duke*  was  sent  to 

^%ure  Lord  Bnry  not  to  hiss.    But  the  Yiolctte  hereelf  took  the  most 

iSectnal  mode  to  appease  the  angry  audience.    She  made  a  pretty  and 

charactengtic  apology.    She  *  humbly  begs  l^avB  to  acqitamt  th^  public 

^ht  she  is  yery  mnch  concerned  to  hear  that  she  has  been  charged  with 

Hbig  the  occasion  of  the  noise  on  Wednesday  night.*     8he  adds  that 

Hftf  eann^i  posstblt/  be  ^uil ft/ of  im  intention  to  disoblige  or  give  oftence 

^  an  English  audience^  especially  where  she  had  met  with  so  much 

iiidalgence,  for  which  she  retains  all  possible  gratitude.'    This  pliy- 

iicil  impossibility  of  being  ungrateful  is  quite  a  foreign  turn,  and  came 

gno^blly  from  the  pen  of  the  popular  dameuse.    At  the  same  time, 

Lacy  had  before  him  the  recollection  of  the  Chateauntiif  riot,  only  a 

'        -  ars  before,  when  the  house  was  all  but  *  torn  down,*  because  a 

.1  figurante,  who  had  been  announced  in  the  bills,  did  not  appear, 

**  Later,  she  paid  a  curious  visit  to  the  Tower  with  Lord  Burlington, 

*o  iee  the  political  prisoners.     He  told  lier  as  they  entered,  *  Everyone 

that  we  shall  see  now  is  to  be  executed  to-morrow,' — a  speech  that 

eked  her  terribly.    The  prisoners  were  then  brought  in.    They  were 

np»  and  among  them  was  the  famous  *  Jemmy  Dawson,'  and  an 

ting  yonth,  quite  a  boy,  named  Wilding,  who  belonged  to  an  old 

jliah  Catholic  family.    The  young  girl  was  so  attracted  by  this  child 

md  the  unhappy  fate  that  was  in  store  for  him,  that  at  the  first  oppor- 

tanity  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  protector,  and  with  extra- 

crdinary  vehemence  begged  him  to  use  his  influence  to  save  him.    This 

intercession  was  snccessfuL    A  pardon  was  obtained,  on  condition  of 

banishing  himself  to  the  North -American  colonies,  where  he  was 

long  after  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Indians,    Some  seventy 

» iftter,  when  the  Wilding  family  had  become  nearly  extmct,  and 

^mctent  maiden  lady  at  Liverpool  alone   remained,  a  gentleman 

BoBsan  was  charged  by  her  with  a  mission  to  Mrs.  Garrick,  to 

<il«r  a  somewhat  late  acknowledgment  for  this  generous  intercession. 

lie  gentleman  saw  her,  performed  his  duty,  and  found  that,  though 

Ae  was  now  old,  the  whole  incident  came  gradually  back  on  her." 

Oarrick  prospered  all  this  time,  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
^*i*  finally  able  to  join  ^vith  Lacy  and  become  manager  of  Dniry  Lane, 
ich  he  ruled  for  about  thirty  years,  and  ont  of  which  he  made  nearly 
0,0OOi 

ykkt  pereonn,  characters,  and  curious  episodes  introduced  in  these 
are  of  the  most  varied  sort.  The  stage,  as  Mr,  Fitzgerald 
US,  certainly  contributes  to  real  life,  as  it  does  to  fiction, 
^  moit  dramatic  elements.  We  have  here  the  tragic  story  of  the 
P*it  Dublin  tragedian  Mossop,  which  is  really  dismal.  Tlie  yet  mov«i 
itory  of  Pe,^  WoSmgion's  sirange  life,  with  its  \ug\1\3  dtar- 
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matic  ending,  is  also  well  related.  ''  On  her  death-bed  she  sent  for 
Mrs.  Bellamy,  her  old  enemy — ^ihe  *  Siyal  Qaeen,'  who  had  dared  to 
dress  against  her — and  owned  to  her  that  she  had  once  got  an  admirer 
to  show  Mr.  Fox  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Bellamy's,  in  the  hope  of  injoring  her 
with  that  statesman.  This  certainly  seemed  an  act  of  grace.  The 
way  in  which  it  was  receiyed  was  characteristic.  ^  I  own  I  coald,  not 
refrain  from  being  much  surprised  at  the  wickedness  and  meanness  of 
the  intended  injury.  And  though  my  humanity  prompted  me  to  for- 
give an  offence  which  seemed  to  lie  so  heavy  on  her  mind,  I  left  the 
lady  as  soon  as  possible,  to  reflect  upon  the  illiberality  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding.' " 

Numerous  episodes  of  a  brighter  character  are  scattered  throoj^ 
these  volumes.  A  full  account  of  the  famous  Shakespeare  jubilee—<me 
of  Garrick's  ludicrous  hobbies — is  given.  The  cqxnunstanoefl  of  ik 
renowned  player's  visit  to  the  Portsmouth  Theatre  recall  the  great  ''Be- 
speak" in  Nicholas  NickUby.  All  the  famous  acton  and  npted  men  and 
women  of  the  time, — Foote,  Churchill,  Johnson,  Worcester,  and  a  host 
of  others, — including  the  rascals  that  made  up  what  was  then  ^  literaiy 
society,"  and  the  haUtuis  of  the  coffee-houses  and  the  cauUsseSf  ctm 
the  stage.  Students  of  the  histrionic  art  will  find  detailed  in  Mr.  Kti- 
gerald's  volumes  all  the  points  in  Garrick's  great  characters.  One  ftcfc 
will  hardly  fail  to  arrest  attention, — that  no  man  seems  to  have  been 
so  harassed,  and  even  persecuted,  as  Garrick  was  ;  nevertheless,  he  w» 
always  placid,  good-humoured,  and  the  delight  of  his  friends.  He 
figures  that  move  round  the  great  player  are  of  the  most  remarkable 
kind  ;  and,  as  in  all  good  biographical  writing,  they  are  so  placed  u 
to  give  strong  relief  and  individuality  to  the  central  character.  In  con- 
clusion we  may  fairly  say  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  turned  happy  oj^- 
tunity  to  excellent  account,  and  produced  a  book  that  has  long  been 
waiting  to  be  written. 
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Chapter  XVI.  The  Drag- Hunt. 

Ter  all-important  morning,  which  had  been  looked  for  with  Buch  ex- 
dtement^  prored  to  be  dull,  dark,  and  drizzling.  The  rain  was  stream- 
bg  down.  Eyeryone  appeared  in  low  spirits.  Bnt  sporting  is  rigidly 
independent  of  wet.  It  mnst  go  on  "  thongh  calum  rtiatsy'  as  one  of  the 
hmting  gentlemen  said,  by  way  of  classical  jest.  Yet  it  was  surprising 
with  what  a  spirit  the  party  set  out.  The  Sqnire's  own  Tom  Moody 
nported  that  the  ground  held  together  well;  and  as  the  hunt  was  to  be 
dofvn  ooantry,  starting  from  Shepherd's  Bush,  and  to  finish  close  to 
Xmuton,  at  Fnrley  Hatch,  a  stretch  of  some  ten  miles  over  about  as 
stiff  a  line  aa  conld  be  desired,  there  was  eyery  prospect  of  a  very  great 
toil  being  giren  to  the  horses.*  In  the  hall.  Squire  Gay  was  drawing 
fin  faiB  gloTes,  with  the  ladies  about  him,  and  his  Diana  looking  up 
Indly  into  his  face. 

'^  Do  I  look  like  the  picture,  eh,  pet  ?  the  old  '  Flames  and  Blazes' 
iQrtairB?  Don't  tell  me  that,  or  I'll  go  out  low-spirited.  Ha!  ha! 
ba  !^  and  he  gaye  one  of  his  loud  boisterous  laughs. 

"I  b^in  to  hate  the  sight  of  it,"  she  said  with  a  pretty  impatience. 
**  I  wish  yon  were  coming,  cricket,  to  see  your  nag  cut  out  his  work. 
But  don*t  fear;  I'll  carry  him  through,  and  take  down  Mr.  Pratt's 
conceit  a  bit.    What  will  you  do  with  yourself,  dear?" 

"0, 1  hare  a  little  plan,"  she  said  with  confidence.  "If  it  clears 
at  all,  I  and  Lady  Margaret  will  take  the  carriage  and  drive  over  to 
Ironston,  and  settle  about  the  picture." 

"  Good  cricket !  always  thoughtful.  So  you're  giving  it  to  me  all 
the  same,  whether  D'Orsay  gets  his  money  or  not  ?  I  tell  you  what, — 
veil  take  him  in  also,  and  he  shall  be  done  in  all  his  glory,  with  a 
medal  about  his  neck.  Give  me  a  kiss,  poppet.  I  wish  you  were 
coming." 

His  Tom  Moody  now  reported  that  it  would  clear  "  afore  eleven, 
sartain,"  an  accuracy  which  always  gave  an  authority  to  Tom's  pre- 
dictions, though  they  failed  and  came  true  with  tolerable  impartiality. 
Then  they  all  rode  away. 

How  many  times  was  it  said  that  Squire  Gay  had  the  true  stuff  in 
bun — a  man  of  the  right  sort ;  which  meant  that  he  spent  a  great  deal 
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of  monej  on  horses,  dogs,  foxes,  keepers,  pheasants,  scarlet  cloth,  and^ 
pigskin.     The  **  right  sort"  becomes  such  a  dilTerent  thing  to  ditj 
ferent  min<ls  j  and  there  were  plenty  to  whom  the  Squire  was  a  ma 
of  low  coarse  tastes,   who  was  bringing  up  that  young  girl   of 
nmhj.    Others  said  gtronglj  that  he  was  neglecting  the  int^resta 
his  spirifcnal  welfare. 

Oot  of  Gay-Court  gates,  between  the  two  larks,  debouched  anotlu 
lively  procession.  The  drag-hunt  was  to  be  six  miles  off,  and  the  roa 
were  already  covered  with  stragglers  going  to  work,  but  just  tur 
ever  so  little  out  of  their  v^ny  to  sec  the  sport — that  **  ever  so  little 
amounting  to  actually  turning  their  backs  on  their  own  proper 
tion.  Tom  Moody  had  indeed  proved  right  on  this  occasion,  and  befon 
eleven  o'clock  the  rain  had  stopped,  and  the  sun  was  seen  hoverinj 
behind  a  cloud,  undecided,  as  one  of  the  **  sporting  gents"  rcmarke 
whether  he  Bhould  "peel  oft'  his  greatcoat  and  show  himself.' 
"  meet**  was  some  miles  oft",  and  D*Orsay  had  been  sent  on  before 
an  easy  trot,  and  was  already  waiting,  in  a  farmer's  snug  stable,  to 
taken  out  and  mounted, 

When  they  reached  Shepherd's  Bush,  the  whole  country  side 
gathered,    A  drag-hunt  was  a  novelty  there ;  many  hardly  knew  wl 
it  meant,  and  scarcely  dreamed  that  it  was  a  sporting  hybrid — in  thei 
own  phrase,  "  a  cross"  between  a  race  and  a  hunt.    By  this  time  th^ 
rain  luid  quite  cleared  oft",  the  sun  had  got  rid  of  his  indecision, 
there  was  a  crowd  of  what,  in  the  special  language  of  the  ock^o 
might  be  termed  **  sporting  swells" — Mr.  Thomas  Clough,  M.F,H| 
Major  Rushout,  G.  H.  Wash  wood,  **  that  true  veteran"  of  the  field,  Lor 
Bellman,  and  many  more,  whose  names  could  be  ascertained  by  sear 
ing  an  old  file  of  the  Meraaij.     Fine  times  indeed  for  the  Merrury  i 
its  reporters.    Need  we  say  that  that  excellent  journal  was  all  but  < 
solved  in  raptures  over  the  spirit,  the  virtues,  the  liberality  of  tha 
true  English  Biipfwrter  of  manly  sport,  Squire  Gay?  And  without  goind 
the  length  of  this  dramatic  exuberance,  it  was  felt  that  morning,  tha 
when  Squire  Gay  "went*' — which  was  many,  many  years  off  in 
ordinary  course  of  nature — the  fast  friend  to  true  6iK>rt,  the  kindliealj 
and  most  generous  country  gentleman  in  the  world,  would  be  gone 
There  he  was  now,  on  D'Orsay's  back,  bright,  healthful,  genial, 
hearty,  full  of  spirits  and  enjoyment,  laiowing  everybody,  glad  to 
everybody,  with  a  good-natured  word  for  everybody — a  true  sportsma 
and,  what  was  better,  a  trae  man.     **  He  was  the  common  link,'^  saiO 
the  Mercury  in  its  own  way,  **  the  kindly  centre,  where  the  most  opf 
site  natures  could  meet.     He  had  not  a  single  enemy ;  the  poor,  th 
widow,  and  the  orphan  knew  him  as  their  certain  stay  and  benefactor,' 
How  hearty  his  greeting  to  Mr»  Pratt,  already  on  his  "  Flemish  drayji 
in  his  black  huntiug-coat,  his  boots  without  tops,  Wi4l  shaved,  wit 
small  "  squai-c-inch"  whisker  and  a  yellow  neckerchief,  his  limbs  fitti 
to  his  animal  as  though  nice  smooth  **bcds"  had  been  scooped  out 
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pmpoflely ! — "  Here  we  are,  Pratt !  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that, 
my  Mend.  Tour  money  is  lost  already !  I  wish  my  little  lady  was 
down  here  to  see.  You  know  you  are  booked  to  me  to  dinner,  winning 
or  losing.    I  am  only  sorry  I  didn't  double  the  stakes." 

**  Quite  in  time,"  said  Mr.  Pratt,  getting  out  his  book  nimbly.  "  Is 
it  done  ?~ 

"Done!"  said  Mr.  Gay  impatiently.  "Done,  and  done  again,  and 
three  times  oyer,  if  you  like.  Have  you  eyes,  man  ?  Did  you  ever  read 
rf  the  hare  and  tortoise  ?  Done  ? — to  be  sure !  What  a  purse  my  little 
girl  will  have,  to  be  sure! — ^Now,  Lord  Bellman;  it's  time,  I  think. — 
Kow,  gentlemen,  please." 

A  Jriendly  M.  F.  H.  was  to  act  as  starter.  Already  the  trail  had 
been  laid  on.  The  dogs  were  eager ;  they  sniffed  the  red-herring  which 
had  gone  over  the  ground  at  the  end  of  a  string.  Towler  and  Sweet- 
Iqps,  the  "  Xestors"  of  the  park,  were  not  a  little  intrigued  at  the  new 
bvour,  so  different  Irom  the  usual  "  reynard"  bouquet.  Tom  Moody, 
it  must  be  said,  lent  himself  to  the  arrangements  with  a  certain  willing- 
ness, though  not  with  enthusiasm.  He  said  it  was  "new-fangled"  and 
"Hiriah."  He  never  had  relished  the  Hirish  'orses,  and  their  special 
tricks  of  going  at  their  jumps. 

Now  all  was  ready,  and  the  friendly  M.F.H.  is  at  his  post.  Many, 
looking  at  the  two  horses,  could  smile  at  the  notion  of  Pratt's  horse 
"holding  on ;"  but  still,  Pratt  himself  was  such  a  steady  "  knowing 
card,"  that  it  seemed  that  he  would  hold  on.  His  gifts  were  so  re- 
markable, that,  as  a  friendly  admirer  said,  "  he'd  win  on  a  broom." 

Now  there  rises  the  cry,  "They're  off!"  and  not  only  the  horses 
and  riders,  but  every  living  thing  besides ;   those  on  foot  "  cutting 
round,"  taking  short  paths,  clearing  hedges  and  ditches,  to  come  up  in 
time  and  see  the  fun.    They  could  not  hope  to  be  in  at  the  finish, 
as  the  course  was  straight  across  country;  but  there  was  the  great 
jump — the  feature  of  the  course — close  to  Giles's  windmill,  and  about 
which  "  half  the  town"  had  secured  good  places.     The  mill-race  here 
seemed  to  fall  in  with  the  sporting  tastes  of  the  community,  and  flowed 
away  just  in  front  of  a  good  hard  iron  high  road,  which  made  carriage- 
wheels  ring  out  musically  as  they  rolled  over  it.    At  this  side  of  the 
road  there  was  a  hedge,  but  at  the  other  there  was  none;  and  to  make 
everything  more  "  stiff,"  a  good  hurdle  had  been  put  across  the  hedge. 
The  other  jumps  were  of  the  common  hunting  pattern. 

Very  soon  all  the  world  saw  that  Mr.  Gay's  good  judgment  in 
matters  of  the  horse-world  was  right  on  tliis  occasion.  He  himself, 
looking  back  with  a  smile,  saw  that  the  "  big"  drag-horse  was  labour- 
ing ;  a  field  or  two  had  grown  boggy  under  the  rain: 

Never  was  there  such  good,  steady,  straight,  hard  riding.  The 
whole  field  held  on  together;  no  man  went  through  a  gate  ignobly. 
The  dogs  led  in  full  cry  after  their  imaginary  fox,  or  the  mysterious 
animal  which  they  fancied  they  were  pursuing.    It  was  growing  ex- 
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citing;  and  now  uboat  two  miles  a-head  oould  be  seen  Shepherd*! 
mill,  and  Mr.  Gay,  looking  back>  saw  with  a  smile  **  Pratt's  horse" 
labouring  on,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  at  a  jog^ging  pace.    "Hal 
Pratt,  tbts  will  take  the  conceit  out  of  yon  a  bit, — ^Now,  D'Oi 
boy,  think  of  your  little  mistress,  and  get  ready  for  stiff  Dick  here.' 
Saddenly  he  heard  a  thundering  behind,  and,  looking  ronnd, 
that  the  great  horse  had  now  indeed  ceased  to  *' labour/'  and 
pounding  along  over  everything — stones,  gravel,  clay ;  and  now 

I  a  smai't  crash  as  his  heel  touched  the  rail  and  smashed  it  *'  as  if  it 

.a  cane."    Pratt  has  his  hunting  whip  in  the  air,  and  was  bem 
over  as  if  be  meant  to  put  him  to  it    At  once  a  pair  of  spurs  were 
D'Orsay'a  flanks,  and  now  indeed  the  race  began.     **  I  thought  he  wi 
pumped  out,''  said  Mr.  Gay  to  himself,  pressing  his  hat  down;  "bi 
lad,  now  for  it !" 

On  they  came.    The  countrymen  were  seen  running  to  get  clos© 
the  mill  to  see  the  big  jump.    There  was  a  large  company  gath( 
already,  crushing  and  crowding,  through  a  morbid  hope,  of  conrsa 
expressed  or  even  acknowledged,  that  there  would  be  a  "smaah** 
twOp    They  saw  the  little  patches  of  scarlet  flashing  in  the  distas* 
not  with  the  brilliancy  with  which  race-colours  flash  out.     Here  tht 
were,  and  they  made  out  very  well  that  the  big  horse  and  "Must 
Pratt"  had  "collared"  Squire  Gay,  and  that  brave  and  tnie-hearl 
sportsman,  bare-headed — for  his  hat  had  burst  its  string,  and 

r about  a  mile  and  a  half  behind — was  striving  hard  to  keep  up 
dandy  D'Orsay. 

Ah,  Dandy  indeed  I  inclined  to  pout  and  fret  like  other  dandii 
when  treated  crossly.  His  elegant  skin,  that  seemed  as  if  treated  wii 
cosmetics,  was  now  alt  disordered,  dusty,  and  dirty;  his  eyes  were  fi^ 

[  It  seemed  to  his  rider  that  he  was  growing  sulky.    Here  was  Pral 
and  the  big  horse  not  three  yards  behind. 

The  expectant  rustics,  their  '*  chaw^ -bacon"  faces  warmed  into  Bom< 
thing  like  intelligence,  or  at  least  eagerness,  Btraining  over  each  other*i 

'headsi  heard  the  thundering  of  hoofs;  and  Holden,  the  farmer  **  be; 
t'  mill,"  but  who  had  a  secret  instinct  for  horses,  and  who  always  con? 

^trived  to  have  the  most  serviceable  and  valuable  little  nag  in  the  digJ 
lot  on  which  to  ride  round  and  see  his  fields  and  his  men  at  work,i 

[often  told  the  story  to  his  family,  **  at  foireside  loike," 

**  Ye  see,"  he  said,  "  I  was  on  Robin  there,  and  I  did  the  pace  oo] 
for  a  mile  before  they  came  on;  and  then  I  saw  that  Squoire  hrf 
found  that  the  stuff  were  gone  out  of  his  horse.  I  could  see,  as  pli 
as  I  see  ye  now,  that  he  was  workin*  his  mouth  as  t'  jockey-lads  do 
t' finish;  and  I  see  t'other  feller,  Pratt,  on  his  beast,  but  no  workini 
there — his  horse  was  a-working  o'  him  ;  that  makes  all  the  differ.  Poor 
Squoire!  he  was  as  eager  as  a  boy;  and  I  see  him  cooniing  along,  coom- 
ing  along,  oop  and  doon,  and  his  poor  coverless  head  lookin'  back  and 
lookin*;  and  then  they  were  at  t'big  joomp.     And  when  he  lifted 
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t*  horse — which  he  had  to — at  the  rail,  I  saw  that  it  wnr  sulky,  and 
wcmldn't  pat  himaelf  together,  ye  see ;  and  then  there  was  a  smash, 
and  something  like  rolling  o'  stones  ont  of  a  cart;  and  down  they  came 
into  the  by-road,  with  poor  Sqnoire's  corerless  forehead  fall  on  the  road, 
bsrd  as  yon  iron.  I  conld  see  how  he  was  flung,  as  I  was  high  in  my 
ifcimips  <m  f  cob's  back.** 

This  was  the  story  told  by  Farmer  Holden,  and  by  many  more 
noothsy  and  at  great  length  by  the  Mercury. 

Poor  Sqnire  Qay,  the  best  fellow  in  the  world !  Unlucky  D'Orsay ! 
Skilftil  Pratt !  He  was  indeed  right :  D'Orsay  had  proyed  that  he  could 
Mt  ^  pat  himself  together*'  by  the  most  fatal  logic. 

Chaptbb  XVII. 

FATAL  NEWS. 

Whsn  the  rain  had  stopped  and  the  sun  came  out,  our  Diana 
kecime  like  a  little  cricket,  as  her  father  would  say.  She  flew  to  order 
the  carriage — she  flew  to  find  Lady  Margaret. 

''WUI  you  oblige  me,"  she  said,  ''  dear  Lady  Margaret,  and  drive 
OTer  with  me  to  Ironston  ?  I  want  a  surprise  for  dear  papa  about  my 
pietore,  which  he  has  set  his  heart  upon." 

fiat  Lady  Margaret  was  filled  with  obstreperous  grief  and  conster- 
Bition. 

^  My  darling,  what  can  I  do?  what  am  I  to  do ?  I  made  an  ap- 
pomtment  with  that  man  Murdoch  the  curate, — fifteen  children,  I 
bdieTe, — no  shoes  or  stockings,  and  all  that.  And  you  know  if  I  let 
iim  get  at  poor  Bowman,  who's  as  soft  as  a  babe — and  then  there's 
the  steward  coming  oyer  expressly.    My  dear  child,  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

Diana  laughed  at  this  distress.  "  My  dear  Lady  Margaret,  I  know 
what  I  shall  do ;"  and  tripped  off. 

She  met  Mrs.  Bligh  in  the  hall,  and  that  lady  said  she  would  be 
delighted  to  go. 

The  carriage  was  ordered  for  after  lunch. 

During  the  course  of  this  arrangement — and  even  such  a  little 
Buitter  seemed  to  Diana  a  yast  triumph  of  diplomacy,  inyolving  ''  a 
strain  on  the  mind,"  and  its  success  quite  putting  her  in  spirits — she 
'ttd  Been,  to  her  great  surprise,  from  the  window,  Dick  coming  slowly 
^'iHmd  firom  the  stable. 

"Well,  I  declare!"  she  said,  "what  is  over  Richard  Lugard,  not  to 
go  oQt  and  see  papa  race  ?    How  curious  of  him !" 

"Most!"  said  Mrs.  Bligh  coldly.  "I  wish  Robert  had  the  same 
lotion,  who  is  a  man  of  books.    But  he  could  not  be  kept." 

Later,  Diana  saw  him  again,  "  prowling  about"  restlessly,  kicking 
^  gno,  hia  hands  in  Mb  pockets. 

Bhe  imiled  to  herself  went  to  her  room,  changed  her  earrings — she 
^  "pet^  in  earrings,  as  she  had  dogs  and  horses — smoothed  hex  \v%k 
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before  the  glass,  and  put  on  her  daintiest  hat,  of  which  she  had 
many  as  there  are  in  a  stage-wardrobe.    Then  she  went  down  to  i 
to  the  gardener  about  the  fruit  for  dinner. 

Having  performed  that  office — perhaps  a  little  to  the  surprise 
the  gardener — she  went  her  way  towards  the  house,  bright  and  che 
with  the  little  duty  she  had  undertaken,  and  thinking  to  herself  "  Fo 
Dick  !  I  have  been  bo  cross  to  him  and  inattentive ;  I  mitsi  make  it  i 
to  him  a  little  to-nig!it.    What  a  pity»  though,  ^te's  not  chver  I    Bat  i 
must  make  it  op  to  him.'*    And  then  she  thought  how  they  wou 
haye  such  fan  that  night;  and  she  would  dance  with  him,  just  a  Uttl 
more  than  with  Robert  Bligh  ;  thus  carrying  out  that  arbitrary 
or  levelling  the  little  scale  she  was  holding  in  her  fingers ;  and  yet 
that  moment,  while  she  laid  out  these  plans  of  delight,  with  life  seemi 
to  spread  itself  out  indistinctly  in  delightful  paysmjes^  dcHcions  prairi0 
abounding  in  soft  streams  and  colours  and  sweet  waters,  so  secure 
their  exquisiteness  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  pause  to  estimalj 
them  in  detail, — at  this  very  moment,  alas,  there  was  a  great  croii 
of  stooping  figures  and  faces  at  Shepherd's  Mill.    There  was  the  con 
pany — the  butterfly- child  fall  of  hopes,  and  the  father  passing,  if  no 
already  passed,  beyond  the  region  of  earthly  hopes ! 


"  It  BO  surprises  me,  Richard,"  she  said,  with  her  eyes  on  the  grou 

as  if  she  was  surprised,  "  that  you  are  not  gone  with  them," 

**  I  am  sick  of  it/*  he  said  impatiently.     **  Horses  are  not  eve 
thing  in  the  world,  as  one  might  fancy  from  the  way  men  talk, 
must  live  for  something  else,  I  hope*    I  saw  them  go  off,  and  th€ 
came  back  here.'- 

"  To  go  and  walk  about  the  garden,  and  hit  at  the  poor  flowers  wiH 
that  stick." 

"  Then  you  saw  me  ?*'  he  said  eagerly.  "  You  were  looking  out 
mej  and  take  an  interest  in  me  ?** 

"  I  take  an  interest  in  my  flowers,  of  course,  and  in  Mr.  Richa 
too,  I  hope/' 

"  0,  yes,  you  say  that  in  the  usual  conventional  way;  just  as  yoa^ 
tell  the  curate  and  the  doctor  you  were  anxious  about  their  wives 
brats.    0  Diana,  if  yon  only  knew — " 

At  this  moment  they  heard  a  light  step.     He  stopped,  and 
Lugard  senior,  with  his  cigar  and  Times^  suddenly  emerged  from  a  sid 
walk.     Dick  coloured,  and  gave  an  impatient  stamp. 

"Just  a  moment,  Dick,'*  said  his  father  sweetly.^ — "Talking  ove 
the  race,  eh,  Miss  Diana  ?    Over  by  this  time  ! — No,  a  letter,  my  de 
boy,"  he  said,  putting  his  arm  softly  into  his  son*8. 

**  I  can't  go  now,  father.    A  letter  will  keep  without  turning  aonr.'^ 

"See  how  they  treat  us  poor  fathers,  Miss  Diana.^ — Bee  here,  Richa 
a  moment;"  and  he  opened  a  letter,  and  drawing  it  aside,  seemed  to 
reading  it,  and  with  his  eyes  down  demurely  on  the  writing.    Die 
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though,  heard  him  say,  "  For  God's  sake,  are  you  going  to  make  a  fool 
of  yourself  ?    I  saw  you  from  my  window.    It's  too  soon — " 

Dick  flushed  up.     **  I  know  what  I  am  about." 

"And  see  here,  again,  what  he  writes,"  went  on  Mr.  Lugard  in 
the  same  sweet  tone.  "  I  tell  you  you're  a  fool,  and  don't  know  your 
ground." 

Dick  set  himself  a  little  haughtily.  Diana,  bending  orer  her  flowers, 
was  not  a  little  mystified. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Lugard,  "  with  all  my  heart.  I  won't  inter- 
fare;  and  I  have  all  my  Tmes  to  get  through."^ 

"What  was  that  great  secret,"  said  Diana,  "  if  I  might  ask?" 

"  0,  nothing,"  said  he;  "  something  absurd.  My  father  makes  mys- 
iteries  of  eyerything,  because  he  was  once  an  atfaclie.'' 

"There  was  a  secret,  but  I'm  not  worth  telling  anything  to." 

"  I  would  tell  you  anything,  do  anything  for  you,"  said  he  impetu- 
onsly;  "  though  I  daresay  you  don't  think  so.  I  will  prove  it  to  you 
in  any  way  you  wish.  I  would  do  more  for  you,  in  my  way,  than  those 
cold,  wise  creatures  who  profess  such  a  deal,  and  are  so  good  and 
Tirtuous." 

There  was  a  twinkle  of  mischief  in  her  eyes.  "  Yet  these  are  the 
people  we  are  told  to  like  and  imitate,  are  they  not?'' 

"Not  hypocrites,  I  suppose,  or  scheming  fellows,  whom  I  could 
eipose — ^" 

"  Who  on  earth  can  you  mean  ?"  she  said,  with  tlie  same  air  of 
pretended  wonder.     "  Where  are  all  these  wicked  people?" 

"  You  don't  see  their  plans ;  but  I  do.  If  I  chose,  I  could  upset 
tiem  in  a  second.  Listen  to  me,  Diana,  one  moment,"  he  added,  sud- 
denly stopping  before  her.  "You  know  how  long  we  have  known 
each  other;  from  before  I  was  at  that  school.  All  that  time,  even 
when  I  was  a  child,  your  face,  your  image  used  to  be  before  me.  I 
was  always  thinking  of  you,  and  looking  forward  to  one  day — like 
this — when — " 

Diana  had  grown  a  little  restless  during  this  speech ;  indeed,  his 
eyes  and.  flushed  cheeks  seemed  to  have  spoken  already  what  he  was 
going  on  to  say.     She  looked  round  uneasily. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  "  Mrs.  Bligh  will  be  looking  for  me." 

"  Just  a  moment,  Diana.    1 7nusf  speak  out  now." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  she,  in  alarm ;  "  don't,  Richard,  please." 

"  I  must  go  away  soon  to  that  regiment  which  I  hate,  and  which 
I  have  a  presentiment  I  shall  not  stay  long  in.  Why  should  I  stay 
here,  perhaps  to  be  mortified  more  and  more  every  day  ?" 

"  Indeed, -no,"  said  she  earnestly.  "0,  no,  Richard,  none  of  us 
here  would  do  that — not  for  the  world." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  I  am  sure  not  you.  But  you  don't  know  what  I 
feel  looking  on,  and  what  I  suffer.  0  Diana,  you  know  what  my 
fiemlta  are — how  warm,  and  ungovernable  even,  I  am.    Yet  still  I  am 
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soze  I  coold  become  brtter,  if  yon,  Diana,  would  cmly  think  me  vorthj 
— ^kt  me  finish.  Yon  shonld  do  what  yon  liked  with  me;  I  would  be 
Tovr  slare  for  the  leit  €t  my  life.  I  dioold  five  only  for  you,  Toa 
riKHild  do  with  me  whateTO'— " 

Diana  tamed  away  a  little  impatienity.  ''Ah,  what  made  yoado 
this?  how  foolish,  how  nnkind  T 

"Unkind  ?• 

<<  Yes,  yon  hare  spoiled  ereryihing,  and  made  ns  all  mioomi(»riabIe. 
I  did  not  think  yon  would  hare  done  this.    No^  indeed." 

"  Spoiled  erezything  ?^  he  repeated  aghast. 

^So  nnkind,  so  cmeir'  said  she.  ''We  shall  all  break  nphere. 
Yon  will  hare  to  go  away;  I  conld  not  think  of  that.  I  am  reiy  borj, 
dear  Richard,  to  give  yon  pain,  I  am  indeed ;  bnt  it  was  reiy  fboliflh 
of  yoo.  We  were  all  going  to  be  so  pleasant,  and  have  such  fim,  and 
yon  must  tnm  it  into  this  sort  of  serions  thing." 

He  looked  at  her  seriously — his  eyes  moving  angrily,  his  lips  end- 
ing ;  then  he  tossed  back  his  head. 

"  Of  course,  you  can  do  as  you  like  in  that.  But  if  it  be  £»  817 
other  reason,  I  warn  yon  about  ffioL  Dick  Lugard  can  reckon  with 
any  man,  and  always  has  done  so.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  dr- 
cmnTented  by  cunning  fellows  without  setting  myself  right." 

The  young  girl  drew  herself  up  haughtily,  as  she  could  do;  she 
came  of  a  haughty  stock. 

"  You  talk  Tery  oddly  and  strangely.  Ill  never  forgive  yon  fcff 
this,  for  treating  me  so  unkindly  and  rudely." 

A  look  of  triumph  came  into  Richard's  face.  He  kneia  his  offhand 
manly  style  was  irresistible. 

"  Unkind  I"  he  said  eagerly,  and  catching  her  hand.  "Not  for  all 
the  world;  not  if  I  were  to  die,  dearest,  dearest  Di !  as  I  used  to  caD 
you.    I  see  you  have  forgiven  me,  and  you  do  not  quite  hate  me." 

"  0  don*t,  pray  don%"  said  Diana,  trying  to  set  herself  free.  "0, 
you  should  not,  you  should  not  indeed  !  Let  me  go ;  please  do.  I  am 
very  angry  I    Ah,  there  is  Robert  Bligh  coming!" 

Dick  started,  and  gave  a  stamp  of  anger.  Bligh  had  not  seen  thenit 
but  was  hurrying  across  the  garden  and  making  for  the  house.  Ab  b^ 
passed  the  comer  of  this  walk  he  stopped  a  moment  irresolute,  took  a 
step  or  two  towards  them,  then  stopped.    He  seemed  very  pale. 

"Ah,  I  thought  so,"  said  Dick,  with  triumph;  "he  had  better  not 
interfere  with  me!" 

Diana  had  now  quite  recovered  her  old  manner ;  her  eyes  were 
dancing — she  was  calling  and  beckoning  to  him  eagerly.  Still  be 
stayed  irresolute,  then  advanced  slowly. 

"Why  doesn't  he  come  quicker?  Tell  me — tell  me  about  the 
race." 

He  answered  hurriedly,  "  I  did  not  see  it  all.  I  was  coming  to  th^ 
}ionse  to  look  for — with  a  message,  that  is— for  my  mother." 
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"  Didn't  wttit  to  Bee  the  finish?  There's  a  fellow!"  said  Lngard 
with  Boom. 

Of  this  Bligh  took  not  the  least  notice.  He  was  neyer  more 
collected. 

**  I  must  find  her  at  once;  and  I  am  told  poor  D'Orsay  has  been 
hnrty  and  will  neyer  ran  again.  Forgiye  me,  bat  I  must  go.  I  can't 
stoj."    And  he  was  gone. 

Had  thqr  been  listening  attentiyely,  they  might  both  haye  heard  a 
hmif  yery  &int  report,  like  a  child's  popgan — for  the  air  was  yery  still 
and  clear.  At  that  moment  some  of  the  charitable  who  had  been 
iitandinc  roond  the  hapless  D'Orsay — lying  there  on  his  flank,  with 
cyeB  fkst  glazing,  ''his  back  was  broken,"  they  had  said — ^went  and  got 
a  gon,  and  ''  pat  the  poor  beast  out  of  his  pain."  The  hapless  rider — 
dniled,  nnconscious — had  been  removed  gently  to  the  windmill.  Bat 
there  was  no  patting  him  oat  of  pain,  for  by  this  time  he  knew  nothing 
and  felt  nothing. 

Bligh,  thoagh  he  said  itentically  to  himself,  as  he  rashed  away, 
**  How  coold  I  tell  her  ?  how  are  we  to  tell  her  ?"  had  really  taken  the 
best  way  in  the  world  of  breaking  it.  There  was  jsomething  of  a  com- 
ing mystery  in  his  manner,  the  shadow  of  a  calamity. 

She  looked  a  little  wildly  at  Lngard. 

**  Let  OS  go  in;  let  OS  follow  him.  0,  dear!  what  does  all  this 
mean  ?"  And  she  flattered  away,  leaving  Lngard  far  behind. 

**  Some  of  his  pompons  exaggeration,"  he  said  impatiently. 

She  was  gone,  lost  to  his  sight,  that  poor  orphan.  She  had  a  sense 
of  that  awfnl  care  already  at  her  heart.  At  the  open  glass-doors  she 
came  on  a  tall,  dark  fignre. 

"  0,"  she  said,  "  what  is  this  ?  Some  dreadfol  thing  has  happened^. 
Tcll  me,  tell  me !" 

The  stiff  arms  were  opened  to  her.  "  My  poor,  poor  child !  wonld 
to  God  I  coald  give  yon  good  news!  It  is  a  cruel  blow  to  fall  on  one 
80  yoang !" 


Chapteb  I. 

DESERTED  DIANA. 

^^ss  a  well-known  owner  of  some  old  place,  like  Mr.  Gay — a  man 
^hom  neighbonrs  have  grown  accustomed  to  for  years,  and  whom 
^  look  on  as  they  do  the  market-cross ;  known  at  cover- side,  along 
Ute  high-road,  at  board  and  at  meeting — when  such  a  familiar  figure  is 
yi^  to  have  gone,  and  gone  suddenly,  the  place  which  he  once  d^^\l 
^  leems  to  lie  there  "in  state,"  very  much  as  the  beloved  TemaVn^\i%ai 
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done  during  the  dismal  days  that  preceded  the  fuBeraL    As  we  pn 
the  galewa)%  going  along  the  road,  it  is  like  looking  at  what  divini 
call  the  **  eai'thly  tenement,"  and  the  noble  demesne  seems  iteelf  to  1) 
stretched  out  there^ — blank,  lilekss,  solemn,  and  without  a  spirit. 

What  a  loss  Squire  Gay  was!  everyone  said.  The  hunting  men  fe 
it  more  acutely  thtin  any  of  tlie  rest.  The  hounds  had  been,  it  was 
known,  "  very  shaky  "  Now  and  again  the  men  had  not  come  forwai 
as  they  ought*  When  money-pressure  and  debt  were  hindering  the 
sport,  how  splendidly  he  had  "  stepped  into  the  breach" — and  a  yes 
wide  one  it  was — and  saved  the  hoimda  for  that  part  of  the  couuti 
There  were  rueful  faces  among  the  top-boot  community  when  tin 
sad  news  got  abroad,  with  many  a  **  Th'  'onnds  wuil  go  now,  sure  T - 
though  indeed  it  must  be  said  that  honest  face,  and  kindly  offii 
and  greetings  were  regretted  for  themselves. 

Even  Mr.  Pratt  could  have  wished  he  had  been  wrong  about  B'l 
say*s  legs.  *^Poor  Squire!"  "No  better  man  I"  **Fine  English  gentl 
man  !'*  "  True  sportsman !" — these  changes  were  rung  as  vigorously 
the  parish  bell  that  jangled  on  the  procession  to  the  graveyard.  . 
that  sad  pageant  (conducted,  said  the  Mej'cury^  by  J^Iessrs.  Debenlial 
of  London,  the  eminent  undertakers,  in  "  their  own  nnsuTpaased  al^ 

— ^the  relatives  of  the  late  Duke  of  K had  owned  themselves  nn 

than  satistied  by  the  way  they  bad  treated  him)  there  were  no  mi 
unselfish  mourners  than  ifr.  Pratt  and  his  friends  of  the  hunt. 

^U\  Bowman  had  been  left  an  executor  with — much  to  Ida  surpri 
— Robert  BEgh.  The  Merc  if  ri/  was  lavish  in  its  praises  of  the  foi 
thought,  "delicate  consideration,*'  and  true  liberality  of  those  geiitl 
men.  The  reporter  had  indeed  been  entertained  handsomely.  M 
Debenham's  fieople  owned  that  since  the  duke's  obsequies  they  hi 
met  nothing  more  gentlemanly  or  handsome.  On  Robert  BUgt 
shoulders  all  the  trouble  and  management  fell.  Sir,  Bowman  took 
the  official  position,  and  went  through  the  dismal  formality  of  h 
function  w^ith  success. 

Well  might  there  be  many  inquiries  at  the  door  for  Miss  Di 
She  had  been,  as  it  were,  struck  down,  and  was  lying  upstairs  m 
sort  of  dull  stupefaL^tion.     She  Iiad  heard  death  preached  about  in  tl 
churches,  and  could  believe  that  it  was  a  very  awful  and  disngm 
able  thing — she  could  feel  heartily  and  tenderly  for  those  so  cruel 
afllicted  ;  but  she  never  dreamed  for  a  moment  that  those  terrors 
to  come  into  their  house,  any  more  than  hunger,  or  poverty,  or  wj 
of  clothes.     She  had  literally  not  known  Buttering  of  any  sort,  beyond' 
once  or  twice— when,  after  much  putting  off,  her  dear  father  had  i^ 
last  forced  himself  to  be  sterUi  and  brought  her  to  a  dentist's.     ^^^ 
day  of  torture  marked  an  era.     It  does  seem  a  little  hard,  that  those 
who  have  never  sufiered  should  thus  sutfer  doubly  from  want  of  prepa- 
ration :  but  this  is  the  penalty  of  that  impunity.    She  seemed  to 
numbed,  cowed,  and  shrinking.    So  does  the  victim  who  has 
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struck  on  the  head  with  a  bar  look  yacantly,  and  reel  a  little  before  he 
Ula.  She  had  not  wept,  not  shed  a  tear  even,  nor  had  she  spoken  a 
word — BTmptoms  that  not  a  little  alarmed  the  old  housekeeper.  She 
was  wild  and  frightened. 

At  this  stage  Lady  Margaret  came  oyer,  and,  rustling  and  ''  fuss- 
ing," all  but  forced  herself  iu,  her  husband's  office  giving  her  a  sort 
of  footing.  When  she  entered,  with  some  trepidation,  the  room  where 
Diana  was  sitting  at  a  table  with  a  lamp,  the  eyes  of  the  fatherless 
girl  seemed  to  rest  on  her  with  the  same  air  of  terrified  doubt  and 
inquiry.  As  the  lady — awed  and  scared  herself— adyanced  hesitating, 
Diana  at  last  seemed  to  know  her,  and  with  a  half-scream  fled  from 
her  to  the  curtain,  where  she  stood  cowering  and  shrinking  and  trem- 
bling. As  Lady  Margaret  described  it  afterwards,  she  seemed  to  have 
**  withered  off"  into  half  her  size.  Always  slight  and  iragile,  she  now 
seemed  a  mere  vapour.  Poor  deserted,  helpless  Diana!  Every  soothing 
word,  every  step  nearer  of  Lady  Margaret,  was  checked  by  a  low  fright- 
ened cry.  .The  good  and  well-meaning  lady,  whose  arms,  outspread  with 
alks  and  laces,  seemed  like  a  ship's  mainsail,  stood  there  embarrassed 
and  shocked,  the  look  of  terror  and  agony  increasing  every  moment, 
at  every  step  she  tried  to  take.  Then  the  old  housekeeper,  who  had 
seen,  and  knew  the  incidents  and  treatment  of,  such  awful  griefs, 
touched  her,  and  with  an  air  of  authority  took  her  from  the  room. 

"  Better  leave  her  to  herself,  my  lady.  Wait  until  she  cries,  the 
poor  lonely  orphan." 

On  the  morning  of  the  dreadful  procession  the  Court  was  full  and 
busy,  and  there  were  not  a  few  who  thought  of  the  day  the  picture 
¥88  presented.  The  whole  county  seemed  to  have  arrived  from  far 
md  near.  For  the  hunting  men  it  was  a  rueful  business  enough.  How 
many  times  did  they  say  to  each  other,  '*  Many  is  the  pleasant  morning 
¥e  met  here.  Poor  old  Gay!"  Then  was  added  reflectively,  "What'U 
become  of  the  pack  now  ?" 

Messrs.  Debenliam  had  done  wonders ;  it  is  surprising,  indeed, 
considering  the  limited  time  given  to  such  artists,  what  prodigies 
ihey  perform.  The  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Sowden — Deben- 
ham  was  a  mere  fiction — directed  in  person.  There  were  gold,  silver, 
ind  velvets,  and  nodding  plumes ;  and  whole  ranks  of  the  lugubrious 
npemnmeraries,  who  assist  on  such  occasions  and  add  theatrical  hor- 
lors  to  what  has  an  awful  and  dismal  simplicity  of  its  own,  and  stands 
in  no  need  of  false  terrors.  One  of  these  days  we  shall  think  with  con- 
^pt  and  repulsion  of  this  scenical  mourning. 

Some  sort  of  interest  seemed  to  have  roused  Diana  on  this  dismal 
^W)ming ;  and  when  she  heard  the  trampling  of  horses,  the  sound  of 
vheeU,  and  the  low  voices  outside  (the  housekeeper  told  it  below),  she 
■•M  in  a  low  tone,  "  Do  the  hounds  meet  here  again  ?"  and  then  went 
^^«r  aoftly  to  the  window.  "  The  poor,  poor  orphan !"  said  the  houae- 
^B^,weq>ing  herself;  ^^Ood  knows  the  sight  she  saw  lYiesiV'  ^^^mxi 
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nodding  plumes,  and  white  linen,  and  a  g^liBtemng  black  wain^  and 
other  awful  paraphernalia.    The  place  was  peopled^  at)wded,  with  the 
triable  mournerfi.    Where  was  the  cheerful  and  livelj  scarlet  ?    Diana 
(gave  a  piteous  Bcream,  and  with  her  hands  covering  her  pale  face,  flew 
[to  the  door.    There  she  was  stopped:  two  stiff  arms — ^soU  and 
to  her — wound  themselves  about  her ;  a  stiff  voice,  grown  treninl< 
with  emotion,  received  her.    Mrs,  Bligli,  filled  with  grief  and  pity 
this  deserted  child,  had  her  to  her  heart,  and  there,  at  this  cold  regi< 
Diana  seemed  to  find  a  faint  glimpse  of  comfort ;  a  few  whispered  woi 
did  more.     For  the  first  time,  frantic  bursts  of  tears  came. 

"  You  are  not  alone,  darling,"  said  the  softened  lady.    "We  cannol 
make  up  for  him — for  Ms  loss  ;  but  would  it  not  grieve  his  noble  h 
if  he  knew  you  were  in  this  state  ?    Think  of  ihat^  when  you  feel 
despair  coming  back  to  you." 

There  was  not  much  in  this :  the  most  irresistible  syllogism  L 
its  force  before  the  gentle  argument  of  grief.    Yet  Diana  often  ti 
back  to  that  moment,  and  that  not  injudicious  speech  of  the  comfo) 
had  some  little  effect.    There  were  acta  of  kindness  which  often 
back  on  Diana  when  this  dismal  time  was  afar  off,  lost  in  mist,  like  a 
cold  chilling  mountain  seen  at  the  end  of  a  distant  landscape.   She  had 
no  trouble  now,  no  work,  no  terrible  responsibility,  **  which  would  ha' 
killed  her,"    She  remembered  how  those  friends  "had  done  everj^thiag, 
settled  every  things- Robert  Bligh  and  Mrs.  Bligh.    Lady  Marguret  hi 
indeed  made  protest  and  sLowu  battle,  but  it  was  short.     Mrs.  Bligl 
was  utterly  changed,  so  was  Robert;  both  were  firm  and  elhcieni 
Poor  Mr.  Bowman,  with  equal  powers,  was  a  cipher*    No  matter  w! 
I  one's  office  may  be,  it  is  the  man  that  gives  it  influence.    Those  who 
rhad  business  would  look  to  Mr.  Bligh  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Bowman*6— or 
rather  Lady  Margaret's — self-assertion. 
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But  now  these  times  are  long  passed  by.  The  dead  imst  has  boric 
itself.  The  lugubrious  days  are  locked  up  in  a  gloomy  room  and  cloa 
like  the  old  plate — locked  up  now  three,  going  on  to  four,  years.  So  do  wa 
look  back  at  a  dreadful  night — ^a  night  of  shadows  and  horrors,  Bb 
the  young  will  be  young ;  and  our  Diana  waa  now  recovered  and  grown' 
Tery  grave,  and  sober,  and  demure  ;  and,  in  the  half-mourning  which 
fehe  wore  still,  was  beginning  to  discover  that  she  was  now  a  ])erson  < 
some  importance.  She  was  like  one  awaking,  and  even  alarmed  at  he 
new  i-esponsibilities.  It  filled  her  mind,  and  prevented  her  thinking 
But  the  picture  in  the  hunting-coat — the  artist's  worst  work ;  it  wa 
not  a  Velasfiuez  or  a  Titian — precious  to  her,  with  all  its  flaming  red 
as  her  whole  estate.  The  likeness  was  tolerable ;  nothing  could  tone 
4oiii  tlie  fiery  coat;  but  she  always  gave  a  little  shudder  as  she  came 
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np  to  it — ^for  the  dogs  and  the  whip,  these  recalled  rather  too  much. 
Her  position  was  indeed  cnrions,  and  a  little  embarrassing.  She  had 
literally  no  female  relations,  and  for  a  young  girl  this  was  awk- 
ward. Oradoally  it  was  noticed  how  she  had  fallen  under  Mrs.  Bligh's 
directions.  Lady  Margaret  was  unwearied  in  her  attentions ;  rustling 
and  bustling  in,  and  dragging  with  her  Mr.  Bowman,  under  cloak  of 
his  office  as  "  the  executor."  Many  were  the  lectures  she  gave  that  un- 
happy gentleman  on  the  duties  of  that  unlucky  office. 

"I  wish  to  God,"  he  often  said  in  private,  "  that  Gay  had  let  me 
done.  That  Bligh  has  done  everything — a  most  sensible  long>headed 
fellow." 

"Yes,**  said  Lady  Margaret  with  some  scorn,  "which  ijm  are  not. 
Can  you  do  nothing  for  Canning  ?  Why,  another  man  with  such  ad- 
vantages would  never  be  out  of  the  house  a  moment  !*' 

Diana  did  not  suspect  their  movements,  but  she  rather  shrank  from 
Lady  Margaret  and  her  "bustling"  way.  It  overpowered  her;  she 
ahnmk  from  any  work,  which  somehow  seemed  associated  with  her 
lost  &ther ;  she  was  delighted  to  be  relieved.  And  thus,  during  the 
coarse  of  those  three  dismal  years,  she  could  do  nothing  without  Mrs. 
BGgh.  To  Mrs.  Bligh,  indeed,  she  had  gone ;  and  a  hundred  little 
matters  of  business  had  been  arranged  by  Robert,  who  was  unwearied 
in  his  office.  This  involved  much  trouble  and  even  interruptions  to 
his  profession :  for  the  late  Squire  Gay's  affairs  had  been  left  in  some 
confasion,  though  not  what  is  called  embarrassed.  There  was  a  law- 
unit,  which  Bligh  adroitly,  and  after  much  difficulty  and  negotiation, 
fiQCceeded  in  arranging. 

Mr.  Lugard  senior  was  very  pleasant  on  these  friendly  offices,  and 
not  at  all  restrained  in  his  remarks.  !Many  heard  him  at  the  various 
dinner-parties  dwelling  pleasantly  on  the  "cleverness"  of  that  lady,  and 
the  "  invasion,"  as  he  called  it.  "  Really,  it  was  scarcely  fair ;  a  poor 
thing  left  in  that  way,  and  no  one  to  look  after  her  or  protect  her." 

At  last,  one  morning — or  one  week  rather — Diana  seemed  to  rouse 
herself,  and  the  world  to  open  again  before  her.  The  sun  was  shining, 
the  broad  acres  of  fair  grass,  of  noble  trees,  spread  away  before  her. 
The  hideous  dream  was  gone ;  she  must  begin  to  live  again.  That 
dear  lost  one  was  not  to  be  thought  of  with  horror  or  awe ;  but  was 
now  laid  in  softer,  tender  colours.  ^Vnd  thus  she  was  seen  driving 
about,  asking  after  this  and  that,  even  writing  letters;  she  would 
soon  be  her  old  self.  Now  the  sense  of  proprietorship  was  breaking 
on  her  gradually ;  and  when  she  was  addressed  as  "  mistress,"  or  asked 
for  her  directions,  it  was  curious  to  see  her  face  striving  to  compose 
itself  to  gravity  and  importance. 

Three  years,  then,  had  gone  by,  and  one  morning  the  unaccustomed 
sounds  of  a  horse  galloping  up  the  avenue  are  heard.  Alas  for  the  old 
days  of  the  meet  on  the  lawn — the  overcrowded  stables,  the  baud  of 
grooms,  helpers,  and  the  rest! 
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Diana  was  iS^Sa  was  told  there  was  a  gentlema^^^ODmH 
wlio  wisbed  to  sec  her*  She  had  duties  cast  on  her  now ;  so  she  wdJH 
down  with  an  graye  a  face  as  ghe  could  comfK>se ;  she  was  even  a  little  j 
merry.  She  piVQ  a  ciy  of  surprise ;  she  knew  the  gentleman,  thongl^J 
he  was  altered — grown  taller,  larger,  and  "harder/*  It  was  llichai^H 
Lugard,  Captafn  Lngard,  ^H 

"  0  Dick,  Dick  !**'  she  cried,  "  I  am  so  glad  1"  ■ 

Somehow  he  seemed  connected  with  the  old,  old  times  and  the  d^^H 
lost  one,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  ^H 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Lugard  kindly.  **It  is  so  long  >n^ 
and  80  moch  lias  happened  since — to  mr,  I  mean,"  he  added  hastily,  n 
**They  told  you  all  that?" 

**  Yes,  I  heard,"  she  said,  **  about  yonr  marriage.'*  J 

"Yes,"  he  said  in  his  old  manner ;  "  that  was  a  fine  thing  for  me^jH 
they  considered  it — getting  an  heiress,  and  selling  myself  iuto  a  IdH 
mean,  huckstering  family,  I  feel  ashamed,  I  blosh  for  myself,  whentj 
think  of  what  I  have  done,"  I 

Diana  looked  at  him  a  little  alarmed.  i 

**  \\Tiat,  poor  Kitty,"  she  says,  "  KJtty  Crowder  ?  With  all  her  faults,. 
she  was  good,  very  good ;  indeed  she  was." 

**  I  don't  complain  of  her ;  she  can  only  act  according  to  her  lighta 
and  the  way  she  was  brought  up — foolishly  enough,  hungering  after  ad- 
miration, and  being  *fast,'  as  they  call  it  I  don't  care  for  l/mi ;  and  she 
is  welcome.  But  the  others— her  vile  family,  that  low  father  1  it  im 
agony  to  me.  You  don't  know  tvliat  I  suffer,  Diana,  and  what  y(Hi\ 
have  made  me  suffer,"  < 

Again  Diana  started ;  but  she  understood.  Her  eyes  fell  on  the 
ground. 

"  Y'ou  know  what  I  am,"  he  went  on ;  "  my  nature,  my  faults,  my 
follies.  It  is  entering  into  my  very  soul — their  arrogance,  and  the 
slavery  of  it ;  for  I  am  helpless.  I  musi  dejieud  on  them.  And  even 
now,  what  has  brought  me  over  here — even  in  that  I  must  depend  on 
him:'  I 

""What  ?"  said  Diana  eagerly.  j 

«  You  have  not  hcai*d?"  he  went  on.  '*  Why,  the  election.  Don't 
you  know  that  Iloclgcs  the  member  has  died?  and  my  father  telegraphed 
to  me  over  in  Ireland,  and  here  I  am.  I  am  determined  to  succeed  in 
ihaL  It  will  take  off  my  thoughts  from  this  mean  servility,  and  per- 
haps help  me  to  independence.  It  is  my  only  salvation.  And  you, 
dear  Diana,  though  you  have  shown  that  you  dislike  me,  will  help  me 
in  this,  I  know  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  will,  Richard,"  said  she  warmly,  and  giving  him  her 
hand ;  "  and  I  pity  you  from  my  heart — indeed  I  do  j  and  if  I  could 
help  yon — " 

**  Ah,  yon  could  have  done  t/tai"  he  said  bitterly ;  "  you  know  we 
are  old  friends,  and  were  children,  and  played  on  that  lawn  together ; 
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foIcmqMktoyoafteely.  Yaa  reftiaed  me.  It  was  a  pity— for  mtf, 
I  neui ;  ftr  it  has  irrecked  more  than  one  life.  I  dont  know  why  you 
didit^  uid  it  is  no  matter  now.  I  daresay  becanse  yon  liked  hm^  as 
tti^aDsayyoado." 

"Say  I  do?    Who,  pray P**  asked  Diana. 

**  The  people — the  neighbonrs.  I  have  been  hearing  of  nothing  else 
mce  last  night  *  What  will  she  do  ?'  '  0,  that  depends  on  Mr.  Bo- 
krt  Bligh  and  his  mamma.'  One  fellow  said  that  it  was  all  settled 
abeadj,  as  good  as  signed  and  sealed." 

''It  is  quite  false,"  said  Diana,  colouring ;  "  utterly  untrue.  It  is 
osd  and  unkind." 

''No,  it  is  not^"  said Lugard  gravely ;  " it  is  time  you  should  know. 
I im  married,  so  /can  have  no  motive.  I  have  known  you  so  long,  I 
on  speak  plainly.  I  tell  you,  Diana,  I  have  been  astonished,  amazed, 
dnring  the  few  hours  I  have  been  down  here.  It  is  Bligh  here,  Bligh 
there.  The  dear  name  of  Oay  will  won  not  be  Jteard  ai  all  Times 
ire  changed  indeed.  Poor  old  Oay  Court ! — It  is  my  duty  to  speak  to 
JOD,  to  warn  you.  Your  name  is  too  precious  to  be  made  so  free  with. 
Too  are  young,  but  not  so  young  as  to  be  handed  over  helplessly— 
Bofc  to  be  able  to  write  a  letter,  or  settle  your  own  business  wiUiout  the 
Bflneuoe  of  a  clever  barrister  and  bis  more  clever  manmia^  who  may 
ksre  her  own  ends  in  view." 

"  No,  no.     She  has  been  so  kind/'  said  Diana  hesitatingly. 

"The  end  in  view  is  her  son,  for  whom  she  would  sacrifice  all,  and 
rtick  at  nothing.  I  know  women.  I  haven't  tramped  from  garrison 
to  garrison  without  learning  something.  They  say  you  are  under 
their  thumb,  and  this  estate  is  no  longer  yours,  but  his — or  as  good 
ashifi." 

The  colour  came  and  went  from  Diana's  cheeks.  She  had  never 
been  spoken  to  in  this  way  before. 

"There,"  he  went  on,  his  eyes  sparkling;  "so  much  for  duty,  and 
)ld  regard,  and  affection,  as  we  call  it ;  for  that  I  shall  always  have 
or  you,  Diana,  whatever  becomes  of  me,  or  however  miserable  I  am. 
Lnd  now,  if  you  are  not  angry,  give  me  your  promise  that  you  will  do 
rhat  you  can  to  help  a  poor  old  friend  like  me.  Ah,  but  I  know !  They 
rill  not  let  you.  They  have  the  disposal,  I  suppose,  of  any  interest 
bat  is  going." 

"  I  promise  you,"  said  Diana,  with  a  little  toss  of  her  head.  "  You 
lay  depend  on  me,  Richard." 

*' And  Lord  Bellman,  who  is  going  to  build  the  new  house  there, 
e  will  help  me,  I  think." 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  dark  figure  entered. 
he  too  started  with  surprise  when  she  saw  Lugard. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?"  she  said  coldly.  "  I  thought  you  were  in  Ire- 
md." 

"  So  I  was,  Mrs.  Bligh,"  he  answered ;  "  but  there  is  a  good  through 
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service,  wliieh  brought  me  here  in  a  xevj  few  hon 
coming*    Mrs,  Bligh — not  to  lose  &  moment — I  hope  jovl 
to  the  future  member  for  Calthorpe." 

And  he  made  her  a  low  and  sarcastic  bow. 
Something  like  a  flush  came  into  Mrs.  BligVs  well-dimpled  cheda. 
She  conld  not  answer. 

**There*s  my  horse  getting  chilled^"  he  said  ;  "  ifs  my  good  Mv:r 
animal.  It  just  suiU  him,  jou  know.  I  never  saw  anyone  getting  - 
stout  as  he  is  I  But  I  shall  tell  liim  some  good  news ;  it  will  put  liiT  > 
in  excellent  bumonr.  Ifheconld  only  keep  his  sliape  as  well  a<  ' 
does  those  beantifal  teeth !  I  wish  I  had  as  good,  Mrs.  Bligh.— Yj 
hare  sent  me  away  quite  happy,  Diana,  now  that  you  have  given  : . 
your  promise :  good-bye." 

And  he  went  out,  giving  Mrs.  Bligh  a  look  half  of  exultation,  half 
of  defiance. 

Lugard  rode  away  with  great  satisfaction.  His  father  would  hsT« 
said  he  was  now  getting  sense  and  a  little  wit ;  but  his  father,  now 
that  Dick  was  married,  was  looking  out  for  someone  to  take  care  of 
himself. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  he  said,  "  now  that  we  have  swanned  yoo.  Si 
the  bee-pooplc  say,  and  sent  you  out  to  another  hive,  I  must  really  looik 
eriously  to  myself.  In  twenty  years  or  bo  I  shall  be  an  old  man,  and 
rant  someone  to  look  after  flannels,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — someone 
ily  nice,  and  with  good  blood  and  a  title,  if  poflsible^  My  dear  boy, 
you  would  bo  neither  said  nor  led :  yon  would  rush  on*  If  you 
only  wmted!  But  no  matter  now;  only,  if  yon  watch  me,  you  ma 
learn  a  lesson  that  will  be  useful  on  another  occasion.** 

Poor  Dick  Lugard  1     Everyone  knew  his  stoiy :  how  he  had 
refused  by  Diana — she  had  not  betrayed  it ;  it  is  wonderful  how  the 
things  do  get  out. — and  how  he  htid  made  such  an  air/ul  mistake, 
bought  by  those  low  Crowders,  as  they  would  have  bought  a  ton 
their  best  and  closest  boiler-copper.     Thet/  took  it  out  of  him,  for  tfc 
got  no  money,  and  it  was  said  gave  him  very  little,  all  Kitty's  beii 
"tied  up*'  jealously  and  strictly  by  a  knavish  family  attorney.    Th 
self-willed  Richard  had  managed  it  nil  himself,  and  had  disdained 
services  of  his  father's  family  solicitor,  and  had  employed  a  "  sweu 
London  attorney,  who  had  been  very  useful  to  him. 

"  With  al!  my  heart,'*  had  said  his  father.    "  As  you  make  yoa 
bed,  my  boy,  so  you  must  lie  on  it." 

When  he  had  left  Gay  Court,  Mrs.  Bligli  stood  beside  Diana, 
looked  at  her  with  a  little  wonder,    Diana  was  flushed  and  confu 
and  even  somewhat  angry.    The  thought  in  her  mind  was^  that  a  ladf  J 
an  heiress  ix)ssc86ing  this  vast  power  and  estates,  sliould  have  her  na 
sacred,  not  be  talked  of  in  such  a  manner.     This  was  indeed  a  scrap 
her  dear  old  father's  wisdom,  which  she  cherished  like  a  verse  of  Scrij 
tnre: 
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"  You  know,  pet,  when  they  have  put  me  by  in  the  old  oak  box, 
joqTI  have  a  very  hard  little  card  of  your  own  to  play.  There  is  no 
cue  to  help  yon.  My  God !  what  I  ought  to  have  done  ten  years  ago 
v»  to  hare  married  some  good  woman,  though  indeed  it  would  have 
gone  against  me.  But,  mind,  be  very  careful,  popsy ;  for  you'll  be  well 
witched." 

At  last  Mrs.  Bligh  spoke.    "  I  was  coming  to  tell  you  this  very 
news.    I  have  telegraphed  to  Eobert  from  his  circuit.    At  last  his 
long-delayed  opportunity  has  arrived,  and  my  dear  boy  has  well  de- 
lened  it.    I  shall  live  to  see  him  in  Parliament,  thank  God !" 
Diana  was  still  conftised,  still  flushed. 

**  I  hope  he  will  succeed,"  she  said ;  "  that  is,  I  mean — ^poor  Richard 
Lngard  has  just  been  here.  0,  you  would  pity  him,  you  would  indeed, 
in  his  life  has  been  shipwrecked.  He  has  been  sacrificed  for  money; 
dl  his  best  hopes  gone  !" 

**  What^"  said  Mrs.  Bligh  coldly,  "  does  lie  mean  ?  does  he  dare  to  set 
Mnaelf  up  here  in  Oiat  way  ?    If  he  has  any  real  friend  that  commiserates 
Ion,  he  will  dissuade  him  from  that  exhibition  and  certain  failure." 
"  0,  he  will  not  fail,"  said  Diana  eagerly.    "  He  must  not ;  we  will 

At  this  strange  turn  Mrs.  Bligh  started. 

"Help  him !"  she  repeated.  "  Help  him!  What  I  teas  that  the  promise  f" 

Diana  grew  desperate.  She  thought  of  "  the  reports,"  of  her  own 
dpity,  of  her  dear  father's  caution ;  and  with  a  trembling  voice  she 
ttid,  "What  I  mean  is,  dear  Mrs.  Bligh,  here  am  I  in  a  very  soli- 
tny,  awkward  position.  No  relation  in  the  world  now — none  what- 
crer;  and  dearest  papa  cautioned  me, — you  know  he  did,  Mrs.  Bligh. 
So  I  think  it  would  be  better,  far  better,  that  we  were  not  mixed  up 
in  this  affair  at  all.    I  am  very  young." 

Mrs.  Bligh  was  measuring  her  suspiciously,  but  she  was  much  re- 
lieved. "Quite  right,  my  dear  child.  You  are  always  sensible;  and 
it  can  be  very  well  managed.  Robert  is  very  clever.  Y^ou  needn't  ap- 
pear at  all ;  and  there  are  ways  of  doing  this.  Poor  fellow !  at  this 
moment  he  is  posting  on  here.  It  has  been  the  dream  of  his  life,  or 
one  of  them.    It  will  make  him  so  happy." 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  Diana,  as  if  she  was  refuting  some  delusion 
or  impression  she  saw  in  the  young  girl's  mind.  Diana  looked  restless, 
and  moved  her  foot  a  little  impatiently.  The  head  presently  gave  a 
Uttle  toss. 

"  Sha'n't  we  go  out  and  drive  ?"  she  said  suddenly.  "  I  have  never 
visited  Warrenhurst  and  the  tenants  of  that  part  of  the  estate." 

Mrs.  Bligh  went  reflectively  away  to  get  her  bonnet.  This  looked 
as  though  the  little  lady  had  at  last  roused  herself,  and  was  going  to 
take  the  command.  She  was  more  surprised  during  the  drive,  when 
Diana  went  into  cottages  and  spoke  to  "  her  tenants"  with  a  pleasant 
little  air  of  patronage. 


Chapter  III, 


TUB  BIVAW', 


Just  before  dinner-time  that  eveniDg  came  drinDg:  np  tMWI^B 
friend  Robert^ — a  little  more  tliongbtful  and  solid  in  his  air»  having  I 
encountered  many  stiff  cases  and  gtiiT  witnesses  since  tliat  futiilhuBt-  I 
ing-daj.  He  was  now  indeed  not  a  *'  rising  junior,'^  as  some  of  UjH 
rivals  called  hini»  but  a  leading  junior.  On  a  circuit  that  means  a  gf^H 
deal ;  and  a  clever  leading  junior  is  more  nsefal  to  a  solicitor  tbai^H 
leading  y.C,  of  whicb  pattern  there  are  plenty  always  in  stock,  Bot^J 
explained  all  this  to  Diana  at  dinner  that  day.  He  had  indeed  growa  | 
gayer  and  more  experienced  in  hnman  nature.  He  was  full  of  eicite-  I 
ment  now.  I 

**  Wc  have  only  one  other  M,P.  on  our  circuit.  It  will  be  a  graud  I 
thing  for  us.  Bullock  says  it  is  the  first  step  on  the  ladder,  but  I  I 
think  it  looks  more  like  the  last.  When  that  comes,  1  think  we  may  I 
kick  away  the  ladder  for  good.  We  have  lots  of  money.  AW*  sball  I 
fight  the  battle  with  spU'it^ix^U  to  the  last  man,  whoever  opi^jscsi/  I 
anyone  does."  I 

''H'  anyone!"  repeated  Diana,  laughing.  "Why,  haven^t  MM 
heard  ?''  VH 

"I  have  not  had  time  to  tell  him,"  said  Mrs.  Bligh.  ** TVhat tol 
you  thuik  of  your  old  friend,  Richard  Lugard?  He's  posted  Iiew  I 
express.    He  says  he  will  poll  to  the  last  man  also."  I 

Robert  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  a  little  taken  back.  I 

**  He  can  Imrdly  be  serious,"  he  said ;  "  though  he  is  quite  welcomei  I 
of  course.  Still,  he  will  lose  hia  time  and  money;  for  1  &upix)8e  Mm 
is  what  he  will  go  on."  I 

**  0,  it  will  be  great  fun,"  said  Diana,  laughing,  **  to  see  a  conteitl 
of  this  sort;  and  between  you  too,  the  old  fricndi^,  the  old  enemies."      I 

"  His  father,  or  someone  who  knows  him,  should  dissuade  hixft,'*! 
said  Robert,  still  thinking.  **  It  would  be  only  kindness ;  for  1  knoin 
he  can  have  no  chance.  Why,  with  Lord  Bellman  against  Mm,  and  all 
this  estate  against  him — "  I 

•*  0,  as  for  Ihai^''  said  Diana,  with  a  wise  air  of  reflection  and  statesJ 
manship,  **  I  don't  know.    As  yet,  you  see — "  I 

*'  Don^t  know?"  said  Robert,  looking  round  with  surprise.  **  Wljyi 
mother  dear,  you  told  mc— "  1 

**  So  I  did,  Robert ;  and  I  confess  I  do  not  see  what  the  meaniog 
of  this  change  is."  J 

**  Now,  there !"  said  Diaca  fretfully ;  **  who  is  changed  or  ehangi^H 
All  I  want  is  to  be  a  little  free,  and  choose  for  myself.  I  mn^lH 
canvassed  regularly.  You  know,  Robert  Bligh,  I  am  in  a  very  re3 
sponsible  [)osition  now,  and  Richard  is  an  old  friend  too ;  and  I  mosl 
say,  if  you  arc  this  terrible  Radical  that  would  cut  np  and  divide  all 
our  estates^"  I 


m 

Ma.  Ml^  locdnd  dark*  Bobert  knghed  yery  heartily;  this  notion 
•0  amused  hiDL. 

"I  ee^I  midffintand,'*  he  said.  "  Jt  ia  qnite  right  I  mnst  snb- 
w&  my  pfiiMsi|deB  to  a  test.  By  the  way,  do  yon  know  the  office  I 
Hm  laid  out  Ibr  myself  this  little  racation,  Miss  Diana?  I  mean 
iigit  all  the  pqwrs  below  in  proper  ordei>-«ft»  sort  them  all,  so  that 
fia  esn  pot  yonr  hand  on  any  yon  want  at  once ;  and  haying  done 
iit  dnty»  I  sludl  giro  yon  a  proper  aoconnt  of  my  stewardship.  I 
im  some  litUe  sorprises  for  yon.  Miss  Diana." 
r  ^How  kind,  how  good  yon  have  been  to  meT  said  Diana  grate- 
Ijfyuid  wannly.  ''Indeed,  I  know  it,  and—" 
1^  There  was  a  dbeerfnl  Toice  ontside.  **  May  I  come  in  nninrited? 
|fhtt^  the  oi%«r  candidate  I  Howar^yon,  Bligh?  There  yon  are,  the 
|toit;asitnawisandeTershaIlbeI  Look  at  him,  casting  np  the  lot,  to 

t  se  the  figures  right,  or  has  he  got  me  somewhere  ?    Well,  Robert^ 

I  jen  find  me  changed  ?" 

Bligh  was  looking  at  him,  and  did  think  him  changed.    He  had 

tdder-hx^Dg  and  coarser-looking;  his  eyes  were  wilder  and  freer ; 

I  fine  mach  tanned,  his  bearing  more  reckless,  whidi  was  not  too 
fa  word*  ~ 

"I  hear  yon  haye  mamed  since,**  said  Bobert  qnietly,  when  the 
r  had  sat  down  and  joined  the  party. 

'Well,  thafs  not  such  a  wonder.  So  many  people  come  np  to  me 
vii  a  smirk  and  say,  '  0,  so  yon  have  been  married  since  V  as  if  it 
ns  gome  sly  business,  and  that  I  had  done  it  secretly,  and  wished  it 
ttft  to  be  Imown,  bat  that  ihey  had  fonnd  it  oat.  You  know  that 
art  of  air.  It's  insufferable,  and  insupportably  impertinent.  Mind,  I 
iloa't  mean  yoUy  Bligh,  but  in  the  outsiders." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Robert  gravely. 

''Of  course  not,"  repeated  Lugard,  with  a  half-insolent  glance  at 
Kana,  and  as  though  he  meant  " of  course  yes"  '^ Well,  but  what 
liwat  yoUy  my  friend  ?  what  are  these  stories  ?" 

"What  stories?"  said  Bligh  calmly. 

"All  right,  then,  since  you  want  to  know.  I  came  down  in  the 
nin  with  a  dry  and  mouldy  father-in-law  sort  of  man.  I  soon  made 
dm  out  to  be  a  barrister.    Now,  who  do  you  think  he  was  ?" 

"Mr.  Bullock,"  said  Bligh  quietly.  "  He  came  down  here  a  day 
r  two  ago." 

"  Diyination !  positive  divination !  Wonderful  man !  It  was  Bui- 
ld; a  Q.C.  He  told  me  all  about  hioiself,  and  his  retiring  from  the 
tofenon,  having  made  a  colossal  fortune." 

Diana  was  looking  from. one  to  the  other  with  a  little  surprise. 

''And  then  he  came  to  speak  of  his  daughter.  Ah,  that  touches! 
iook  at  him  I  I'm  no  lawyer,  but  I  found  it  all  out.  He  took  quite 
t  liking  to  me,  and  became  so  confidential.  No  wonder,  after  four 
nun  in  the  train." 
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"  Bat  what  did  he  tell  you  about  his  daughter  ?**  said  DiaoA  cari- 
ously.    "  I  never  heard — " 

"  0  no,  no,"  Baid  Lugard  in  the  same  mocking  tone ;  **  I  daj 
not.    These  things  are  done  so  slyly.    Yon  can't  imagine  how  \ 
fidential  the  old  fellow  and  I  got.     As  I  say,  I  remembered  aU  ahcmt 
him  and  our  friend,  the  moment  I  saw  the  name.     He  warmed  up  at  ^ 
onoe  about  him  and  about  Helen,    It  was  Helen  here  and  Helen  there, 
and  Rolmif  every  minute^  Nice  goings  on — nice  doings !  Thirty  Ihottp  ] 
sand  pounds  I" 

**Ton  my  word,"  said  Bligh  gmiling,  "he  must  have  told  youaj 
deal,  and  jou  certainly  made  good  use  of  your  time  " 

•*  I  don*t  know  about  ihat^**  said  Lugard  carelessly,  and  ris 
open  the  door  for  the  ladies.    **That  is  as  may  be.    Ah,  Mr. 
nice  goings  on!    Snug  and  quiet  too.    But  I  didn't  t^ll  all  thati 
old  fellow  toUl" 

"Folly  !"  said  Bligh,  going  over  to  the  fire.  "Now,  I  want  toj 
speak  to  you  in  earnest.  You  arc  not  serious  in  coming  here  to  get] 
up  a  contest .    I  mean,  you  can't  really  hope  to  have  any  success." 

Lugard,  just  filling  himself  some  wine,  kept  the  decanter  so* 
pended,  and  looked  at  Bligh  from  foot  to  head, 

"  I  am  serious  in  every  step  I  take.    Why  should  you  suppose  thai 
I  should  take  the  trouble  of  carrying  out  a  jest  of  that  sort  with  fjimf 

"  That  I  can't  undertake  to  cx|>lain,**  said  Bligh  hastily,    "  Ofil| 
I  think  it  is  scarcely  fair  of  you  to  put  one  to  all  this  expense 
trouble,  without  the  slightest  chance  of  success,  merely  to  gratify  i 

"Gratify  a  what?  Pray  don't  think  that  To  gratify  mysdf, ' 
you  like.  No  chance  of  success!  What  vanity  and  rabbifih!  Eic 
me  Baying  so,  my  dear  Bligh.  Your  little  Buccess  at  the  Bar  seems  i 
have  quite  inflated  you.  Why  shouldn^t  I  compete  with  you  ?  Aw ; 
exclusive  cock  of  the  walk  here,  in  this  county  ?  Am  I  not  on  my  i 
ground  ?  ^ly  fathcr^s  land  is  close  by  here.  While  you — excuse 
reminding  you  of  it — have  not  a  rood  in  the  county.  Your  mother  1 
a  garden  and  a  paddock,  or  something  of  the  sort—" 

**  0,  I  know  that,  of  course,"  said  Bligh ;  "  only  after  your  ImowL 
that  I  intended  it,  and  having  taken  so  much  trouble — " 

**  Well,  I  intended  it  all  along  too,  and  I  shall  take  trouble  too." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  as  a  friencl,"  said  Bligh,  "  you  may  be  wostil] 
your  time  and  trouble  for  nothing.  Of  course  you  can  take  your  Of 
way,  I  have  made  the  ground  tolerably  sure;  and  really,  in  the 
of  all  the  support  I  have — *' 

"0,  I  sec/'  said  Lugard,  turning  round  in  his  chair  and  lool 
at  him  again  from  foot  to  head,  **  you  count  on  /*#r>  the  young  lady  i 
the  house  ?  That  is  bold  of  you»  at  any  rate.  You  managed  well.  I  hea 
Master  Robert — taken  the  whole  concern  into  your  own  hands  alread 
— ^the  estate,  the  affairs ;  and  now  you  think  j/ou  must  represent 
it^  having  such  ^prababk  stake  in  the  county." 


s  to  rankle  there  in  a  raanner  quite  inc-onipreliensible  to  me. 
matter ;  let  us  have  no  compliments,  and  du  our  best.  I  really 
t  in  kindness ;  and  I  give  you  every  notice— expect  no  quarter 

ho  wants  it?"  said  the  other.  "You've  not  got  me  before  yon 
>f  yonr  fdsty  courts  of  law,  that  you  can  hector  and  always  hare 
word.  Come,  let  us  go  into  the  drawing-room,  unless  you  want 
ine.    I  don't." 

ard  talked  a  great  deal  to  Diana  that  night,  sitting  in  a  fa- 
pose  of  his — stooping  low,  his  head  reclining  on  his  hand,  and 
into  her  face.  The  mother  and  son  sat  apart,  and  looking  over,, 
ma's  face  playing  with  various  expressions.  Amusement,  sym- 
nterest,  demureness — all  followed  each  other  in  that  expressive 
)ur  Diana  was  so  glad  to  see  her  old  friend,  whom  she  had  not 
so  long,  and  who  indeed  had  paid  her  the  best  compliment  in 
er. 

T  a  while  Robert  rose,  and  said  he  would  go  downstairs  "  ta 
for  "  a  field-night,"  as  he  called  it,  "  among  the  papers." 
)w  kind  of  you!"  said  Diana.    "I  often  thought  of  doing  so 
but  the  yery  sight  of  those  dusty  old  papers  would  make  mo 

.  Bligh  gave  him  a  strange  look,  which  seemed  to  order  him  to 
;  but  Bligh  would  go  to  his  office. 

hat's  this  about  papers  ?"  asked  Bichard  Lugard  with  a  curious 
le  rose  to  go  for  the  night. 

he  is  ^  kind!"  said  Diana.  "  I  can't  tell  you  the  trouble  he 
BiL  He  is  now  going  to  set  all  my  poor  darling's  papers  in 
uite  neat  and  nice,  for  me ;  so  that  I  shall  have  no  trouble,  and 


1»  TIOLETS  AT  HOME 

-^2^:  I  Hzii  -viae  3£  zi-x^  a  pnril^e  Af\f  Afffv  ioo  much  deUcaajiin 
SK  ir:  Tus  of  sdcae — ni  liac's  all  m  diffoent  matter— nnlea  fk 
rrwrn  ert  nuf .-  di  2fit  of  < 


1£t.  Lnrsri  ^vsc:  srsr  ±d£  idsht  in  great  spiritB.  He  enjoyd 
Is  :&nr.  lad  sBxr  »  b»  vess  home.  Robert  sat  into  the  watdia 
:if  :z^  zJtr^  ic  is  ^rrn.  qsvtz^?  aamig  the  old  letters  and  docameDti 
V^Vr  1^  jKif  9:Tire  bad  jsft  in  sad  eanfnaon.  He  was  not  qniteK) 
:b!^r5zl  IS  K.>'rard.  Hi  bad  been,  in  anth,  mndi  taken  aback  bj  the 
fg>>yr.  srriemzkx  cw  ris  cvd  scbo&lfeHow  in  the  characta  of  an  op- 
pigHCT,  Hi  bbL  r>5eed,  nckooed  en  a  snooth  pleaant  progress.  It 
fOE=KC  : :  »^.nr  ria£T.  Diina  went  to  her  room,  yery  graie  and 
ibcc^zt^fiiL    Y^ic  ibe  2S  tcne  she  felt  worried,  and  had  b^on  to 


VIOLETS  AT  HOME 


L 

0  HAPPT  Inds  of  Tiolet ! 

I  gire  them  to  my  sweet,  and  she 
Pets  them  where  something  sweeter  vet 
Mnst  always  be. 

II. 
White  Tiolets  find  whiter  rest ; 

For  fairest  flower  how  fair  a  fate ! 
For  me  remain,  0  fragrant  breast ! 
Inriolate. 

MORTMER  00LLIX8. 


DEAD-SEA  FBUIT 

ike  &  fieene  in  an  opera,*  cried  Madame  Carlitz, 

it  was  e?ident  the  scene  awakened  no  lijgher  emoiio]    j 

jh  a  eet  were  only  manageable  at  the  BonbonniAre! 
Eongh  depth  for  this  kind  of  thing.  That  is  what 
lepth.'  .— 

I  answered  almost  sadly,  *  that  is  what  we  want— c 
aoonlight  effect  is  only  a  qnestion  of  green  gauzes 
^.    I  think,  by  the  bye^  we  make  our  mQonljt;:htfl 
wonder  whether  Mr,  Fresko  has  ever  sem  the  mi^ 

his  evenioga  in  the  theatre,  smoking  and  drink msr  n 
ig-room,  or  hanging  about  the  side-scenes,  fimell 
le  tobacco.    I  really  donbt  if  he  has  ever  seen 
at  I  can't  afford  to  change  him  for  a  better  paini 
re  exquisite*    He  was  painting  a  tapestried  drawii 
her,  when  I  left  London — a  scene  that  will  enchant  y*^" 
lie  draperies  are  to  be  bine  watered  Bilk — real  Bilk,  yoi 
g- doors  at  the  back  will  oj^en  into  a  garden  of  real  es 
ny  florist  to  supply  them  ;  bnt  he  is  rather  an  imp: 
ion,  who  is  always  wanting  sums  on  account^ 
;he  piece  T  I  asked, 

3  piece  is  a  pretty-enough  little  trifle,'  the  lady  replied  witti 
arelessness ;  *  The  Marquis  of  Yesterday y  a  vaudeville  of  the 
r  period,  adapted  from  Scribe.  Of  course,  I  am  to  play 
r.' 

:hi8  I  would  fain  have  become  more  sentimental.  The 
light,  the  deep  mysterious  shadows,  the  glimpse  of  ocean — 

to  that  dreamy  sentimentality  which  is  of  earth's  transient 
ns  the  most  delightful.  But  Madame  Carlitz  was  not  senti- 
nclined.  To  shine,  to  astonish,  to  enchant — these  to  her 
too  easy.  The  melting  mood  was  out  of  her  line.  And 
e  fooled  me  by  her  charming  air  of  sympathy,  I  felt,  even 
ir  of  my  delusion,  a  vague  sense  that  it  was  all  stage-play, 
the  looks  and  tones  which  thrilled  my  senses,  and  almost 
lat  finer  sense  I  had  been  taught  to  call  my  soul,  were  the 
5  and  tones  which  the  dramatic  critics  praised  in  the  finished 
the  Bonbonniere. 

;  I  any  right  to  be  angry  with  her  if  she  was  all  falsehood, 
e  was  so  little  reality  in  my  own  fade  sentimentality  and 

flatteries?  No;  I  am  not  angry.  I  encountered  the  en- 
but  a  few  nights  ago  in  society,  and  said  to  myself  wonder- 
ce  I  almost  loved  you.' 

sToke,  and  smiled  upon  us  with  his  genial  smile,  as  we  re- 

he  pretty  lamp-lit  room, 

you  two  children  been  rehearsing  the  balcony  scene  in  tTaa 


moonlight?'  he  eried»  And  then  we  went  bark  to  rmr* Titmdiwi  tiUr  V 
and  London  scandal,  and  H.  told  as  some  admirable  stories,  more  or  I 
leBB  embellished  by  a  glowing  imagination ;  and  Mrs,  H.  siinperd  I 
placidly,  just  as  she  had  simpered  at  dinner;  and  madarae  contradicted  I 
her  friend,  and  laughed  at  him,  and  internipted  him  by  delicioua  I 
mimicry  of  his  dramaiis  pers&nw^  and  behaved  altogether  in  a  most  I 
fascinating  manner*  I 

**  I  went  home  slowly  in  the  moonlight,  meditating  on  my  everring'i  I 
entertainment.  I 

*  Have  I  been  happy?'  I  aaked  myself.  'No,  I  hare  been  c5dI<  I 
amused ;  and  1  have  come  to  that  period  in  which  little  beyond  amua^  I 
ment  is  poBsible  for  me.'  I 

**  And  all  ray  dreams  had  resolved  themselves  into  this!  My  Cvn*  I 
thia  was  not  to  be  found  on  earth  ;  and  the  next  best  thing  to  te  I 
spirit  that  walks  as  free  as  air  the  clouds  among,  wb& — an  elegifltj 
and  fashionable  actress.  M 

"My  evening  had  been  very  pleasant  to  me  ;  and  I  was  angry  wift*« 
myself,  disappointed  with  myself,  heeanse  it  had  been  so.  I 

"I  thought  of  Byron,  It  was  not  till  his  star  was  waning  that  be  I 
found  that  one  companion  spirit  who  was  to  console  him  for  the  bnl-1 
liant  miseries  of  his  career.  I 

*  Numa  was  an  old  man  when  he  met  his  Egeria,*  I  said  to  myself.  1 

*  Perhaps  for  me  too  the  divine  nymph  will  appeal  in  life's  dresrf  I 
twilight/  "  I 

"  I  fotuid  that  my  poor  C,  had  been  sorely  distressed,  and  evcil  I 
alarmed,  by  my  unwonted  absence;  and  T  had  no  choice  but  to  bnr-| 
den  my  conscience  with  a  iiilsehood^  or  to  make  her  unhappy  by  tk^l 
confession  that  I  had  been  beguiled  into  the  forgetfalness  of  time  infl 
the  society  of  a  more  fascinating  person  than  her  poor,  pretty,  fleiiti4 
mental  self.  I 

*I  fV>und  my  friend  T.  at  his  hut  beyond  D H ,*  I  saidfl 

*  and  the  fellow  insisted  on  my  dining  with  him/  I 

"  My  simple-minded  C.  had  implicit  faith  in  my  word»  even  afUM 
that  one  broken  promise  wliich  had  caused  this  poor  child  so  TEMjk 
tears.  | 

'  I  am  BO  glad  you  found  an  old  fnend/  she  said ;  *  but  0^  H*,  1 
cannot  tell  you  what  I  have  suflered  in  all  these  long  hours!  There  m 
no  fcerrihle  accident  which  I  have  not  pictured  to  myself.  T  thoughl 
how  you  might  lose  your  footing  in  the  narrow  path  at  the  edge  of  thfl 
cliff;  I  thought  you  might  have  been  tempted  to  go  round  by  thi 

sands,  and  that  the  tide  had  risen  before  you  could  reach  G .    1 

Bent  D.  to  look  for  you.'  j 

"  I  told  her  that  on  anotlier  occasion  she  must  disturb  herself  witl 

no  Buch  fear,  and  hinted  that  as  E.  T.  was  a  very  intimate  and  affeoj 

tioDate  friend,  I  might  find  my  self  compelled  to  dine  with  him  occ« 

s/oifal/f  during  his  stay*  I 


ci- 


st oiK-lumtiiiir  of  tlio  papilionaceous  tril'C.  I,  tlie  /'A/>'i  wor 
[WtTQil  myself  to  he  caiiLrlit  in  that  airv  net.  .Most  coniplctc^ly 
leladed  by  her  smile  of  welcome ;  the  sweet  low  voice,  that 
wer  and  sweeter  when  she  talked  with  me ;  the  tender  tones 
h  the  enchantress  confessed  her  love  for  these  wild,  romantic 
;  the  unexpected  happiness  she  had  found  amongst  these 
hills;  the  disinclination — nay,  indeed,  the  positive  disgust 
lich  she  contemplated  her  approaching  return  to  London; — 
meretricious  charms  of  the  accomplished  coquette  had  given 
»  the  tender  grace,  the  almost  divine  loveliness  of  the  woman 
'  the  first  time  discovers  that  she  possesses  a  heart,  and  who 
}ome8  aware  of  that  possession  in  the  hour  in  which  she  loses 
rer. 

must  not  be  supposed  that  I  yielded  to  this  newinflu^ce  with- 
e  weak  struggle.  Every  night  I  went  back  to  my  eyrie  deter- 
0  see  the  divine  Carlitz  no  more.  Every  morning  I  found  C.'s 
more  hopelessly  dull,  and  was  fain  to  take  refnge  in  a  mountain 

Unhappily,  the  ramble  always  ended  at  the  same  spot. 
►  me  had  been  offered  some  of  the  sweetest  flatteries  ever  shaped 
an's  lips ;  but  the  lovely  proprietress  of  the  Bonbonni^re  was 
stress  of  the  art,  and  her  flatteries  were  more  subtle  than 
i  words.  She  fooled  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent.  C.  was  day  by 
re  neglected ;  my  books  were  abandoned ;  my  ambitions,  my 
ons,  for  the  time  utteriy  forgotten.  I  had  found  the  snpreme 
the  Sybarite's  life — amusement.  And  my  vanity  was  flattered 
idea  that  I  was  beloved  by  a  woman  whose  name  was  synony- 
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f  :r&  s^e :  as^d  I  told  mjseif  that  these  signs  and  tokens  which  I  beheld 
with  such  rapmre  were  the  eridence  of  a  disinterested  affection. 

- 1  rer:ieEic*r«i  the  lady's  elegant  insolence  in  the  greenroom  of 
the  Bi^nbC'nni^re :  and  it  pleased  me  to  think  that  I  had  humbled  eo 
{  rou-i  a  51  irit. 

'-  Whether  the  sentiment  which  this  most  fascinating  woman  in- 
spired in  mv  mind  was  ever  more  than  gratified  ranitv,  I  know  not. 
For  the  moment  it  seemed  a  deeper  feeling ;  and  in  thought  and  word 
I  was  already  ii:ec>nstant  to  that  poor  child  whom  I  had  loved  so  fondlj,  1 
so  purely,  so  tmly.  when  we  walked,  hand  locked  in  hand,  on  that  lovely  { 
English  shore  beyond  the  liitle  town  of  B . 

^  I  hated  myself  for  my  inconstancy,  but  was  still  inconstant.  This 
woman  had  a  thousand  arts  and  witcheries  wherewith  to  beguile  me 
from  my  better  self.  Or  were  not  all  her  witcheries  comprised  in  one 
profound  and  simple  art  ? — she  flattered  me. 

"  It  is  needless  to  dwell  long  upon  this  my  second  disappointment 
in  affiairs  of  the  heart.  The  net  was  spread  for  me ;  and,  unsuspecting 
as  Agamemnon,  I  allowed  this  fair  Clytemnestra  to  entangle  me  in  her 
fatal  web  before  she  gave  me  the  coup  de  ffrace. 

"  Every  morning  I  found  some  fresh  excuse  for  spending  my  day  in 
lier  society.  We  went  upon  all  manner  of  excursions,  with  Mr.  and 
^Irs.  H.  to  play  propriety.  Any  fragment  of  Gothic  tower  or  rained 
stone  wall  within  twenty  miles  of  E.  T.'s  small  domain  served  as  a  pre- 
text for  a  long  drive  and  an  impromptu  picnic.  We  went  fishing  in  a 
rough  yacht,  and  brought  up  monsters  in  the  way  of  star-fish  and  dog- 
fish, sword-fish  and  jelly-fish,  from  the  briny  deep ;  but  rarely  succeeded 
in  securing  any  piscatorial  prize  of  an  edible  nature. 

*  I  don't  exactly  know  what  kind  of  thing  we  are  fishing  for,*  H. 
saidpiteously;  *  but  if  the  boat  is  to  be  filled  with  these  savage  reptiles, 
I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  allow  me  to  be  put  on  shore  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.' 

"  In  all  our  rambles,  madame's  gaiety  and  good-humour  were  the 
chief  source  of  our  delight.  Her  animal  spirits  were  inexhaustible; 
and  for  me  alone  were  reserved  those  occasional  touches  of  sentiment 
which,  in  a  creature  so  gay,  possessed  an  unspeakable  charm.  He^a^ 
complishments  were  of  the  highest  order,  but  her  reading  very  little. 
Yet  by  her  exquisite  tact  and  savoir-faire,  she  made  even  her  ignorance 
bewitching.  And  then  she  had  the  art  of  seeming  so  interested  iii 
every  subject  her  companion  started,  and  would  listen  to  my  prosiest 
rhapsody  with  eyes  of  mute  eloquence,  and  parted  lips  that  seemed 
tremulous  with  suppressed  emotion. 

"  One  day,  after  she  had  been  even  more  than  usually  vivacious  and 
cnchautiug,  during  a  little  open-air  repast  among  the  most  uninterest- 
ing ruins  in  A ,  1  was  surprised,  and  indeed  mystified,  by  a  sudd*?^ 

change  in  her  manner.  - 

''  We  bad  wandered  awaj  from  the  ruma,  \eai\\Tv^  K.  and  his  placi^ 
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lArrrji  XXVL  **  Ikfikite  Riches  ik  a  little  Boom,'* 

"rtfere  and  looked  into  the  room,     8hc  was  there 

l!;  in  a  deep  easy-cliair,  with  that  perfect  ailn— 

line  was  accentuated  by  the  tight-fitting  sleeve  of  her 

dreaa — flung  above  her  head  in  an  attitnde  expressive  of 

She  was  not  alone«     In  a  chair  almost  as  comfortahle  afi 

a  portly  gentleman  of  middle  age,  upon  whose  himdBome 

good-nature  had  set  a  stamp  unmistakable  even  by  the 

observer*    This  gentleman  was  happily  no  stranger  to  me. 

^  London,  and  knew  him  as  the  guide,  philosopher, 

i:i\  agent  of  Madame  Carlitz;  at  once  the  Mazarin 

ibert  of  that  fair  despot. 

irinity  arched  her  eyebrows  m  lazy  sni'prise  as  I  crossed  the 

I!  *^  it  is  someone  we  knoWi  H.,'  she  said  to  her  friend 

^h        -  -jjlence. 

r.  H-  received  me  with  more  cordiality,    I  had  seen  a  good  deal 

in  I^ndon  during  the  previous  season.     E.  T.  and  he  were 

lies.     H,  had  been  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  the  line,  and, 

tjjig  a  small  patrimony,  had  sold  his  commission  and  turned 

aycr.     His  intimates  called  him  Captain  H.  and  Gentleman  H., 

twftB  a  man  who  In  the  whole  of  his  careless  career  had  neither 

lend  nor  made  on  enemy*    To  Madame  Carlitz  he  was  in- 

Thc  divinity  had  of  late  years  taken  it  into  her  splendid 

>  not  op  a  temple  of  her  own,  whereby  the  little  Sheppard*8-alley 

the  BDoat  battered  old  wooden  box  that  ever  held  a  metro- 

UndieDce,  had  been  transformed,  at  the  cost  of  some  ttioxiawa.^ 
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into  a  fairy  temple  of  cream-coloured  panelling,  and  white-satin  hi 
ingp,  powdered  with  golden  biitterfiies  j  and  was  now  known  to 
fiifihionable  world,  whose  carriages  and  cabs  blocked  Shej 
and  overflowed  into  Wild's-comer,  as  the  Eojal  Bonbon  ii 
house. 

"  Here  Carlitz  had  mug  and  acted  in  ddicioim  little  operettas 
ported  from  her  native  shores,  to  the  delight  of  the  world  in  i^^fine 
always  excepting  those  stapid  people,  the  builders  and  decorators 
upholbtercrs  who  had  effected  the  transformation  that  made  Shcpp 
alley  and  Wild's-corner  the  haunt  of  rank  and  fashion,  and  who  ! 
not  received  any  pecuniary  reward  for  their  labours.    To  keep 
people  at  bay,  or,  it  is  possible,  to  reduce  their  claims  to  sometl^ 
like  reason,  Madame  Carlitz  employed  my  friend  H.,  who  of  all 
was  best  adapted  to  pour  oil  upon  the  stormy  ocean  of  a  creditor's  i 
He  was  the  enchantress's  alhr  (v/o^  opening  and  gifting  her  leti 
arranging  her  starring  engagements,  choosing  her  pieces,  mmi^ 
her  theatre,  and  receiving,  with  imperturbable  temper,  the  torr 
her  wrath  when  she  was  pleased  to  be  angry.    Nor  were  the  prop 
outraged  by  an  alliance  bo  pure.     H.  was  one  of  those  men  who  ar 
nature  fatherly^ — nay,  almost  motherly^ in  their  treatment  of  won 
No  scandal  had  ever  tarnished  his  familiar  name.    He  had  that  te 

ftlf-quixotic  gallantry  which  is  never  allied  with  vice.  He  waai 
_  ol  of  old  women  and  children,  the  pride  of  a  doting  mother,  and  | 
sovereign  lord  of  a  commonplace  little  woman  whom  he  had  tak 
his  wife. 

"  It  was  to  this  gentleman  that  I  owed  my  right  to  approach  Ma 
Carlitz.  E.  T.  bad  obtained  my  admigsion  to  the  dde-eoenes  of  the! 
bonni»!^re,  and  had  induced  H.  to  present  me  to  the  lovely  manage 
who  was  unapproachable  as  royalty.  My  introduction  obtained  fo^ 
only  some  ten  minutes'  converse  with  the  presiding  genius  of  the  te 
but  so  supreme  an  honour  was  even  this  small  pnvilege,  that 
hastened  to  borrow  a  couple  of  hundred  from  me  while  my  gmti 
was  yet  warm, 

"It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  I  had  little  justification  fa 
truding  on  the  lady  now,  beyond  the  loneliness  of  the  country  in  ' 
I  found  her,  and  the  primitive  hal>it8  there  obtaining. 

"  After  I  had  been  a  second  time  presented  by  H. — the  lady  1 
quite  forgotten  my  presentation  in  Sheppard*B-alley^ — madame 
me  with  more  warmth  than  she  had  deigned  to  evince  for  me 
reenroom  of  the  Bonbon ni^re. 

•  These  hills  are  so  dreadfully  dreary>  and  we  are  so  glad  to  fioe  I 
one  who  can  give  us  news,'  she  said  with  agreeable  candour. 

**  And  then  H.  explained  how  it  fell  out  that  I  met  them 
Madame  had  been  knocked-up  with  the  season — six  new  of 
the  lovely  prima  donna  singing  in  two  pieces  every  night,  iind 
,4iimppomtmg  her  public,  vihkh  mallet  Wua  lak  ^%ix\\\.z  served 
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ilj  throughout  her  career — and  the  doctors  had  ordered 
cfseeno  and  quiet — no  Switzerland^  no  Italy^  no  German  spa, 
shekered  beroiitage  far  from  the  busj  haunts  of  men  and  the 
Dg-places  of  atage^coachee. 

^On  beiuing  this,  E-  T.  had  offered  hia  mountain-shanty — poor 

ution,  hut  scenery  and  air  unmatchable  in  any  other  spot 

Madame  CarliLz  had  been  enraptured  by  the  idea.     E.  T.'a 

the  place  of  places.     She  felt  herself  refreshed  and  inTigorated 

Ttrj  thought  of  the  monntams  and  the  sea.     She  would  wait 

^  no  preparationg,  no  fuss.    She  would  take  her  own  maid<  and  a 

of  women  for  the  house — senrants  in  those  mountain-districts 

such  barbarous  creatures — and  Parker  her  butler,  and  a  page 

,  and  a  dozen  or  two  trunks^  and  her  favourite  dogs,  and  her  own 

(liar  phaeton  and  ponies,  and  her  piano,  and  nothing  more.     Mr. 

iibn.  U.  must  of  course  go  with  her,  to  keep  hoase,  and  to  \^Tite 

pie  in  London,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  her  being  pursued 

\  and  tiresome  letters,  and  so  on. 

consented  to  this,  and  arranged  the  journey  with   infinite 

and  gcx)d-humonr,  suppressing  the   unnecessary  adjuncts  of 

aToy,  and  reducing  the  laggage  to  limits  that  were  almost  within 

Ili6tinds  of  reason.    All  this  ho  told  me,  as  we  strolled  oa  the  lawn 

k  dinner. 

> — ^well,  she  yery  nearly  swore  at  me  when  I  told  her  she 

u\  bring  her  piano/  said  Mr.  H.;  *a  concert  grand,  you  know, 

seren  feet  long.    And  then  she  stood  out  for  bringing  her  man 

,  the  greatest  thief  and  scoundrel  in  Christendom ;  and  the  j:K>nie8, 

i»  who  sits  behind  her  when  she  drives  j  but  I  fought  my 

i  by  inch,  sir,  and  here  we  are.    Madame  has  her  own  maid, 

i»  lap-dogs ;  I  have  hired  a  stout  country  girl  for  the  kitchen,  and 

I  the  rest  of  the  housework  ourselves.    And,  egad,  madame  likes 

be  dusts  and  arranges  the  rooms,  and  so  forth,  with  her  own 

f  and  sings  and  dances  about  the  house  more  deliciously  than 

abe  sang  or  danced  on  the  boards  of  the  Bonbonni^re.    She  has 

oped  a  genius  for  cooking:  puts  on  a  big  holland  apron,  and 

omelet,  or  fries  a  dish  of  trout,  with  the  art  of  a  Vatel,  and 

rtf  a  Rehe.     I  never  knew  half  her  fascination  until  we  came 

aad  I  think,  if  her  London  admirers  could  see  her,  they  would 

mailty  in  love  with  her  than  over/ 

'Th«y  invited  me  to  dine*    Mrs.  U.  made  her  appearance  before 

r — a  nnoet  amiable  inanity,  fat,  fair,  and  thirty,  with  innocent 

carls,  Wuo  ribbons  in  her  cap,  and  a  babified  simpering  facej 

i  of  woman  whose  presence  at  a  dinner-table,  or  in  a  drawing- 

6M  cam  only  remember  by  perpetual  mental  effort.     Happily 

>  co4  demand  much  attention,  but  was  content  to  sit  Btill  and 

her  hueiband's  jokes  and  madame  s  *  agreeable  rattle.* 

ked  ofeveiything  and  ereiy body.     The  divine  Cat^iU,  ^^Q 
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in  her  aiidience-chamber  at  the  Bonbonni^re  had  received  me  with  J 
such  chilling  courtesy,  was  novr  cordial  and  familiar  as  frieiidsWp  iu  I 
self.  Our  conTersation  developed  innnmerable  points  of  s^rmpathj  1 
between  us :  mutual  likinge,  mutual  antipathies — all  of  the  most  I 
firivolous  kind,  for  the  world  of  EBtelle  Carlitz  wa.s  a  world  of  triflee;  I 
a  universe  of  cashmere-Bhawls,  png-dogs,  airy  ballads,  dainty  pony  I 
carriages,  diamonds,  and  strawberries  and  cream.  I  have  since  heawl  I 
that  beneath  that  enowy  breast,  whereon  bright  gems  seemed  to  shina  I 
with  intenser  brighincse,  there  beat  a  heart  full  of  generous  pity  for  I 
her  own  sex,  though  hard  as  adamant  for  ours.  J 

"To  me,  upon  this  particular  evening,  in  this  lonely  monnlAH 
retreat,  she  was  delightful.  The  dinner  was  excellent — simpliciig^H 
8elf,  but  served  with  a  rustic  graco  that  might  have  charmed  Savari^H 
Alvanly.  Id  my  own  eyrie  the  cuisine  had  been  a  lamentable  fnil^^f 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  so,  may  have  somewhat  contributed  to  ^^H 
causes  of  that  ever-increasing  weariness  of  spirit  which  had  beea^H 
portion  in  these  mountain  regions.  At  iive-and* twenty  a  man^^^H 
endure  a  good  deal  in  this  way,  I  was  no  gourmdy  though  I  had  l^H 
amongst  men  who,  in  the  old  Roman  days,  would  have  known  bjf^H 
flavour  of  their  turbot  whether  it  had  l>een  caught  between  the  ^H 
bridges  of  Tiber  —  men  who  discussed  the  menu  of  a  dinner  with  ftl 
solemnity  that  would  have  sufficed  for  the  forming  of  a  Cabinet,  Wi4  I 
arranged  the  imjKirtation  of  a  truffled  turkey  or  a  Ktrasburg  pie  witJii  J 
as  much  care  as  might  have  attended  the  dismission  of  a  secret  emts-i 
sary  to  the  Jacobite  court  at  Kome  in  the  days  of  the  first  two  Oeorgtii.  J 

"  H.  dozed  after  dinner,  worn  out  by  a  long  mornings  tishiBgtl 
while  Madame  Carlitz  and  I  trifled  with  our  modest  dessert,  and  slan-l 
dered  our  London  acquaintance.  Between  us  we  seemed  to  know! 
everyone*  The  lady's  knowledge  of  the  great  world  was  chiefly  seocmiJ 
hand,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  she  told  me  many  facts  relating  to  raw 
intimate  acquaintance  that  were  quite  new  to  me,  and  which  mighM 
have  made  my  hair  stand  on  end,  had  I  not  happily  outlived  thai 
|>eriod  in  which  the  secret  records  of  our  friends*  lives  have  power  eithM 
to  shock  or  to  astonish.  I 

**  Nothing  could  present  a  more  piquant  contrast  to  my  poor  C,ll 
plaintive  looks  and  tones,  and  ill-concealed  unhappiness,  than  thfl 
elegant  'vivacity  of  this  most  fascinating  Carlitz*  And  to  have  fotUM 
her  thus  remote  from  her  usual  surroundings,  sequestered,  unexpected 
as  mountain  sylph,  lent  a  positive  enchantment  to  tlie  wliolc  affair.       ] 

**  We  went  out  on  to  the  lawn  in  the  tender  moonlight,  whili 
Mrs.  IL  made  tea  for  us  at  a  ]>retty  lamp-lit  table,  and  that  moal 
amiable  and  inconsiderately-considerate  II.  slept  on  serenely  in  hii 
comfortable  chintz-covered  easy-chair.  We  went  out  into  that  divind 
intoxicating  light.  The  ripple  of  the  waves  sounded  softly  afar.  A 
deep  cleft  in  the  mountain  revealed  a  glimpse  of  moonlit  waten  an^ 
around  and  about  us  fell  the  shadows  of  the  mighty  hUls.  1 
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wife  calmly  discussing  a  bottle  of  E.  T/s  old  Madeira.  Slowly  and 
silently  we  walked  along  a  solitary  path  winding  through  the  bosom  of 
imost  romantic  glen.  I  was  silent,  in  sympathy  with  my  companion's 
unwonted  thoughtfulness.  Of  my  own  feelings  I  had  spoken  to  Estelle 
Carlitz  in  the  vaguest  terms.  Close  and  constant  as  our  companionship 
bad  been  within  these  few  weeks,  we  had  never  passed  beyond  the 
bonndary-line  of  flirtation.  Poetical  and  sentimental  we  had  been,  in 
ill  conscience ;  but  our  poetry  and  sentiment  had  been  expressed  by 
eloquent  generalities  that  had  committed  neither  of  us.  Yet  I  could 
Dot  doubt  that  the  lady  numbered  me  among  her  slaves  ;  and  I  dared 
to  believe  my  bondage  was  not  to  be  an  utterly  hopeless  captivity. 

*Can  you  imagine  anything  more  beautiful  than  this  secluded 
glen  y  said  Madame  Carlitz  suddenly.  *  One  can  scarcely  fancy  it  a 
pttt  of  the  same  world  which  contains  that  noisy  whirlpool  London. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  this  place  has  made  me  hate  London.  I  wish 
£.  T.  had  never  offered  me  his  house.  AV hat  good  have  I  done  myself 
by  coming  here?  I  shall  only  feel  the  contrast  between  perfect  peace 
and  unceasing  care  more  keenly  when  I  go  back  to  all  my  old  troubles. 
It  would  have  been  wiser  to  stay  in  town,  and  go  on  acting,  until  I 
realised  the  dismal  prophecies  of  my  medical  advisers.  If  I  am  doomed 
to  die  in  harness,  my  life  might  as  well  end  one  year  as  another.  What 
iloeB  it  matter  ?' 

"  The  words  were  commonplace  enough  of  themselves,  but  from  the 
fips  of  Carlitz  the  commonest  words  were  magical  as  the  strains  of 
Arion  to  kindly  Dolphin — musical  as  the  seven-stringed  lyre  with  whose 
ifcrains  Terpander  healed  the  wounds  of  civil  war. 

*  Do  you  really  mean  that  you  have  been  happy  here  among  these 
mgged  mountains  and  barren  valleys — you  V 

*Me — I,  who  speak  to  you.  Happy  !  Ah,  but  too  happy  I'  mur- 
mured the  divine  Estelle  in  tones  of  profoundest  melancholy.  *My 
life  here  has  been  like  a  pleasant  dream  ;  but  it  is  over,  and  to-morrow^ 
I  muEt  set  my  face  towards  London.' 

*  To-morrow  I'  I  exclaimed.     *  Surely  this  is  very  sudden.' 

*It  is  sudden,'  answered  madame  with  a  short  impatient  sigh; 
'but  it  is  inevitable,  as  it  seems.  H.  received  letters  this  morning; 
all  sorts  of  bills  and  lawyers'  threats — horrors  which  I  am  incai)able  of 
comprehending.  I  must  return ;  I  must,  if  I  die  on  the  journey,  rjuwid 
mime*  she  cried,  becoming  less  English  as  she  became  mure  ener- 
getic. 'They  will  have  it,  these  harpies.  I  must  open  my  theatre 
and  begin  my  season,  and  have  the  air  to  gain  money  a  j/oh.  Then 
they  will  tranquillise  themselves.  II.  will  talk  to  them.  This  must  be. 
Otherwise  they  will  send  their  myrmidons  here,  and  put  me  into  their 
Clicby — their  Bench.' 

"  I  expressed  my  sympathy  with  all  tenderness ;  but  madame  shook 
her  head  despairingly,  and  would  not  be  consoled.  I  remembered  the 
eiistence  of  the  unknown  Carlitz,  and  reflected  that  his  accomplished 
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wife  could  scarcely  be  subject  to  the  horror  of  imprifloiimeTit  ior  debt 
while  sheltered  by  the  a^^is  of  her  coverture.  Bat  could  I  basely  re- 
mind  her  of  his  ohscnre  and  obnoxious  existence  ?  Sentiment,  chivuljy, 
devotion,  forbade  so  hnsiness-like  a  suggestion* 

•Mj  dear  Estelle,'  I  nmrmnred,  'remain  in  the§e  tranquil  regions 
till  vou  grow  weary  of  nature's  solitude  and  my  society.  Yon  need 
have  no  feai'  of  your  creditors  while  I  have  power  to  write  a  clieqce/ 

"  I  pressed  the  daintily-gloved  hand  that  rested  on  my  arm.  Itwai 
the  first  time  I  had  altered  her  Christian  name.  Until  this  motntnit  I 
had  worshipped  on  my  knees.  But  the  tender  down  ia  brushed  frm 
the  wings  of  Cupid  when  he  rubs  shoulders  with  Plntus, 

"The  divine  Carlitz  drew  her  hand  from  mine  with  a  movement  of 
outraged  dignity. 

*  Do  yon  think  so  meanly  of  me  as  ihaf  r  she  asked  proudly*  *  Do 
you  tliink  I  would  borrow  money  from  you  ?' 

**  Tlic  empliasds  on  the  last  word  of  the  first  sentence  revealed  the 
nobility  of  the  speaker^s  mind ;  the  emphasis  on  the  last  word  of  the 
second  sentence  went  straight  home  to  the — vanity — of  the  hearer. 

'Estelle/  I  exclaimed,  *yoa  cannot  refuse  the  poor  service  of  my 
fortune  I  Can  there  be  any  question  of  obligation  between  you  and  mef 
Have  yon  not  taught  me  what  it  ia  to  be  happy  ? — have  yon  not-*' 

"  Idem,  idem,  idem.  Why  should  I  transcribe  the  milk-and-wateiy 
version  of  that  old  story,  which  is  only  worth  telling  when  it  is  writt«tti 
in  the  hearths  blood  of  an  honest  man  ?  Tis  said  that  Lucretius  wrote 
only  under  the  sway  of  a  philtre,  or  a  demon— that  was  half  Apollo'fl 
poetic  frenzy,  half  mortal  madness ;  and  he  must  needs  be  posaca 
who  would  breathe  fire  and  life  into  tliis  hackneyed,  common  stort  of 
a  man's  fancy  for  a  pretty  face,  or  a  graceful  figure,  or  the  divine  art 
of  putting  on  a  shawl,  or  so  many  guineas  transmuted  into  a  Parie^'^ 
bonnet,  or  whatever  the  thing  ia  which  we  c^ll  a  woman. 

"  Deep  or  earnest  feeling  I  had  none.    By  nature  I  was  inconsto-' 

The  love  that  had  glorified  the  ganils  of  B with  a  light  that  sti^ 

not  from  gun  or  moon,  had  faded  from  my  life*     Like  a  fair  child  ^ 
dies  in  early  infancy,  the  god  had  vanished ;  and  the  memory  of 
sweet  companionship  alone  remained  to  me.    I  think  I  had  tried  t» 
in  love  with  Estelle  Carlitz,  and  had  failed.     Bnt  I  was  none  the    1' 
anxious  to  win  her  regard.     There  is  a  fashion  in  these  follies ;  mxd 
have  been  beloved  by  the  fair  directress  of  the  Bonbouni^re  woald  h^^ 
given  me  hudos  amongst  my  acquaintance  of  the  clubs — nay,  even 
])atrician  drawing-rooms  to  which  the  lovely  Carlitz  herself  was  yet  ^ 
stranger, 

**  This  was  in  my  mind  as  1  declared  myself  in  a  hackneyed  stnii 
of  eloquence. 

**  The  lady  heard  me  to  the  end  in  silenGe,  and  then  turned  upol 
me  with  superb  indignation. 
^m  *  Taius^vous.    Would  you  offer  to  lend  me  money  if  I  were  ii 
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own  set — if  I  were  not  an  actress,  a  person  whom  you  pay  to 
your  idle  evenings?  It  is  not  bo  long  since  they  rcfufeed  ns 
iiin  boriiil  in  iny  country.  Ah,  but  yon  are  only  like  the  rest. 
fou  talk  to  mo  of  your  heart  and  your  banker's-book  in  the  same 
reiithr  she  cried  piwsionately.  *It  is  mean  of  you  to  persecute  me 
rith  offers  of  help  which  you  ought  to  know  that  I  cannot  and  will 
lOt  accept  But  you  are  in  yom*  right.  It  was  I  who  betrayed  my 
jrerty.  You  wrung  my  secret  from  me.  I  be^  you  to  speak  of  it 
ore.  My  affairs  are  in  very  good  hands.  Mr,  n.  will  arrange 
thing  for  me ;  and — I  shall  go  to-morrow.  And  now  let  ua  be 
ids.  Forget  that  I  have  ever  spoken  to  you  about  these  thiQgs, 
I  ^Tget  that  I  have  been  angry.' 

'  She  turned  to  me  with  her  most  bewitching  smile,  and  held  out 
f  hand.  This  power  of  transition  was  her  greatest  charm.  The  gift 
made  her  most  accomplished  among  stage-players,  made  her  also 
:  delightful  among  women.  Pity  that  the  woman  who  is  playing  a 
t  should  always  hare  so  supreme  an  advantage  over  the  woman  who 
I  earnest, 

*  We  spoke  no  more  of  money-matters.    I  assured  Madame  Carlitz 
,  in  the  circle  which  she  was  pleased  to  call  my  'set/  there  was  no 
t  who  possessed  my  respect  in  greater  measure  than  it  was  possessed 
^liWBclf.     And  at  this  juncture  we  heard  the  jovial  voice  of  the 
n.  echoing  down  the  glen,  announcing  that  the  carriage  was 
teidj  for  our  return. 

*It  is  agreed  that  we  are  to  forget  everything/  said  madame,  'ex- 
cept that  this  is  to  be  my  last  evening  in  this  dear  place,  and  that  we 
•ift  to  gpeud  it  togetlier/ 

■  ''To  this  I  consented  with  all  tender  reverence  and  submission, 

Br  homeward  drive  was  gaiety  itself — our  dinner,  the  banquet  of  a 

Hkloe  and  Lydia  after  that  little  misunderBtandiug  about  Chloe  and 

^  Thurine  boy  had  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

After  dinocr  Estelle  sang  to  me,  accompanying  herself  on  the  guitarp 

*hkih  she  played  with  a  rare  perfection.    The  old  forgotten  ballads 

<»n»  back  to  me  sometimes,  and  I  hear  the  low  sweet  voice,  and  the 

••«md  of  the  waves  washing  that  rocky  headland  in  A — -. 

B  ^  After  she  had  siing  as  many  songs  as  I  could  in  conscience  entreat 

^B  her,  I  asked  H,  to  smoke  a  cigar  with  me  in  the  garden.     He 

ym  promptly  at  my  call  ;  and  I  know  now,  though  I  was  i>er8i6tently 

Dtl  at  the  moment,  that  a  little  luuk  of  intelligence  passed  between 

and  my  enchantress  as  he  crossed  the  room  to  comply  witfi  my 

*We  went  out  upon  the  lawn,  lighted  our  cigars,  and  paced  up  and 
i  for  some  few  minutes  in  silence.  Then  I  plunged  into  the  middle 
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'  H,,'  I  said,  *  how  much  would  it  take  to  clear  Madame  Carlitz  of 
f  iradag  jiecmiiary  engagements,  and  release  her  ficom  an^'  n^te&SX.-^ 


of  comraenciiig  a  new  season  at  the  Bonbonniere  far  the  next  fciH 

monthfl  ?*  I 

•*  H,  gave  a  long  whistle.  1 

*  Mj  dear  boy,  don't  think  of  it/  he  e-xclaimed  ;  "  it  can  t  be  doae.  1 
We  must  open  the  theatre,  make  what  money  we  can  ;  and  if  we  can't  I 
make  a  com|josition,  we  liad  better  go  through  the  court/  I 

*  But  Carlitz  !'  I  remonstrated.  I 

*  Carlitz  is  dying/  reiiliod  H.,  with  supreme  caxelessnefifl,  *  has  beca  I 
dyiDf^  for  the  last  four  years.  It's  very  trying  for  her.  She'd  liHTfi  I 
been  driving  in  her  barouche,  with  strawberry-leaves  on  the  panel,  bj  I 
this  time,  if  he  hadn't  been  so  long  about  it.  But  a  man  can't  go  aa  I 
dying  for  ever,  you  know  ;  there  must  be  a  limit  to  that  sort  of  thing.*  I 

*  You  talk  of  a  composition.  Would  a  cheque  for  a  thousand  pounds  I 
enable  her  to  satisfy  her  creditors  ?'  I 

"Mr,  H,  deliberated.  I 

•Fifteen  hundred  might  do/  he  said  presently;  *Snogg8  aoll 
Banghani,  the  builders,  must  have  a  decent  lump  of  money  to  stop  I 
fJtei/'  mouths;  and  there's  Caliks  the  iorist,  an  uncommonly  toagbl 
customer.  Yes,  I  think  something  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two! 
thousand  would  do  it/  I 

'  You  must  contrive  to  settle  matters  for  fifteen  hundred,'  I  said.  *  1 1 
know  what  a  clever  financier  you  are,  H.  Take  me  to  your  room,  and! 
giTC  me  a  pen  and  ink*  I  have  been  sending  away  money  this  momiiigiJ 
and  happen  to  have  my  cheque-book  in  my  pocket/  I 

*  My  dear  fellow,  this  generosity  is  really  something  utterly  nnpreceJ 
dented  J  and  completely  overpowering,*  exclaimed  H.,  in  a  fat  ehokind 
voice.  '  But  I  doubt  if  madame  will  be  indaced  to  accept  a  loan  ofl 
this  nature.  If  she  does  avail  herself  of  your  generous  offer,  the  mattea 
must  of  course  be  placed  on  a  strictly  business-like  footing.  If  a  biilol 
sale  on  the  wardrobe  and  musical  library  of  the  Bonbonniere  woalifl 
satisfy  your  legal  adviser  as  security — *  I 

"  I  assured  Mr.  H.  that  nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  tlionght4| 
than  the  desire  to  secure  myself  from  loss  by  means  of  a  bill  of  sale,     1 

*  The  very  name  of  such  an  instrument  sets  my  teeth  on  edge,'  fl 
said  I  '  the  money  will  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  free  gift,  bud 
it  may  be  better  to  call  it  a  loan.'  I 

»  *  My  dear  fellow,*  cried  H.  with  a  gulp,  expressive  of  generous  emom 

tion,  'this  is  noble.    But  you  don't  know  raadame.    Proud,  sir,  prouq 

as  Lucifer/  I 

"  I  remembered  that  little  scene  in  the  glen,  and  could  not  dispntd 

the  fact  of  the  lady's  haughty  and  somewhat  impracticable  mind,  I 

*  It  can't  be  done,  sir,'  said  H.  decisively  ;  *  it's  a  pity,  but  it  can*! 
be  done/  I 

*  \Yhj  not  ?  Madame  Carlif z  kniows  nothing  of  business  matteraJ 
I  have  heard  her  say  as  much  fifty  times/  J 

'  A  mere  child,  su*— a  baby/  I 
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P  'In that  case  there  is  no  difficulty,  I  wiJl  write  the  cheque?  jou 
r  fill  settle  with  the  tradesmeo,  and  tell  Madame  Carlitz  nothing  ex- 
h  'loxious  persons  are  satisfied.    You  may  take  as  much 

I  ,        ;        e  for  your  financial  jKiwers;  I  shall  not  Ijetray  the 

■iDcret  of  the  affair/ 

■  *  Upon  my  word,  my  dear  friend,  you  are  a  prince  !'  said  H.  t^  ith 
Bltttliusiasm, 

I  *'Xor  did  he  make  any  further  difficulty.  AVe  finished  our  cigars, 
Hfeui  went  into  the  house  together,  with  stealthy  footsteps;  for  the 
BUiig  we  were  ahout  to  do  was  a  kind  of  treason,  H,  led  me  into  a 
Hktie  room  which  he  called  his  den— a  room  in  which  he  had  spent 
Htan;  weary  hours  trying  to  s»juare  the  circle  of  madame's  pecuniary 
Hfibarrasgment^. 

■  **  I  wrote  a  cheque  for  1500A,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  divine 

'       'She  will  indorse  it  without  looking  at  it,  I  suppose  ?*  I  said* 

*  My  dear  sir,  she  would  indorse  the  bond  of  a  compact  with  Jklephi- 

Iti^jheles.     In  business  matters  she  is  perfectly  mfantinCp     I  think  ehe 

\m  a  Tague  notion  that  her  creditors  can  send  her  to  the  Tower,  and 

iitTe  her  head  cut  off*,  if  she  fails  to  satisfy  their  demands,* 

m  *•  On  this  we  went  back  to  the  drawing-room,  where  madarae  asked 

Tte,  with  a  pretty,  half-offended  air,  why  I  had  been  so  long  absent. 

Then  n,  brewed  some  Maraschino  punch,  which  was  supposed  to  be  an 

Olympian  beverage,  and  madame  was  more  charming  than  ever.     If  I 

^d  been  capable  of  thinking  twice  of  a  sum  of  money  squandered  on  a 

Bctt^  woman — which  I  was  not — I  should  have  been  amply  rewarded  for 

m}  -ity.     But  I  could  afford  to  waste  a  thousand  or  two  on  the 

Bk)  die  moment  without  fear  of  remorsefal  twinges  or  economical 

lepets  after  the  deed  was  done. 

**It  was  late  when  I  left  the  Lodge.  Madame  and  H.  followed  me 
to  tJie  gate,  and  bade  me  good-night  onder  the  soft  summer  stars.  Her 
glkiy  had  left  her  by  one  of  those  sudden  changes  that  made  her 
dttniiiDg ;  and  ^lie  looked  and  spoke  with  a  tender  sadness  as  we 
pnted. 

'  If  I  could  believe  in  her  depth  of  feeling,  if  I  could  hope — *  I 
tiid  to  myself,  after  that  pensive  parting ;  and  then  I  remembered 

Ike  sands  at  B ,  and  the  vows  that  I  had  vowed,  and  the  dreams 

thftt  I  had  dreamed* 

•Xo/  1  said,  *  if  I  could  trust  her,  I  could  not  trust  myself.  TVith 
pQoion  and  reality  I  have  finished.  Let  amusement  be  the  business  of 
my  life.    I  will  love  as  Uorace  loved,  and  my  motto  Bhull  be  Vot/uc  la 

**I  had  only  walked  a  few  yards  away  ftom  the  gate  when  1  rcniera- 
lered  that  1  had  left  my  light  overcoat,  with  a  pocket  full  of  letters 
■ad  paperfty  In  the  halL  I  ran  back;  the  gate  was  oix'n,  the  door  open 
too.    I  went  in,  and  took  my  coat  from  its  peg.    As  I  did  so,  I  was 
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surprised  to  Lear  a  silvery  peal  of  laughter — ^loiig  and  jojous,  nay  in- 
deed triampliaut,  from  my  encbautrcBg.  II/abB&s  (ruU^bw  austamedtbe 
sweet  Bciprano  peal;  and  even  placid  Mrs.  H.  assisted  with  a  ehetsrfal 
second. 

"And  but  three  minutes  before  she  had  looked  at  me  with  ey«  \ 
so  tenderly  monmfol,  bad  spoken  with  tones  so  sadly  sweet ! 

**  I  lifted  thep&rtiere  and  looked  into  the  room. 

*  I  have  come  back  for  my  coat.,*  I  said. 

"  The  laughter  ceased  with  sui^pidous  abraptnesa. 

*0,  do  come  in!  Tbis  absurd  H.  has  been  telling  us  the  mat  1 
ridii^ulous  story  about  Fred  ^L  Of  course  you  know  Fred  M.  ?  ciul| 
madame,  in  nowise  disc*oncerted 

*^  She  insisted  that  I  should  stay  to  hear  the  anecdote,  which 
told  for  my  benefit,  with  sufficient  fluency,  and  a  dash  of  that  clafc 
house  mimicry  which  passes  current  for  faithful  imitation.     I  did  not! 
find  the  anecdote  overpoweringly  funny;  but  the  lady  souuded  her  peal  1 
of  silver  bells  ag^ain,  lon^  and  loudly  as  before,  and  I  was  fain  to  be*J 
lieve  that  this  frivolous  semi-scandalous  relation  had  been  the  caniec 
the  laaghtcr  that  had  stai'tled  and  surpriBcd  me. 

"  I  was  not  altogetlier  convinced ;  and  that  nice  approeiaticfli  i 
club-house  anecdotes  did  not  appear  to  me  an  excellent  thing  in  won 
My  adieux  were  bri^  and  cold^  and  I  walked  homeward  somen 
MsiiiusiannL 

Chapter  XXVII. 


VALE, 

**At  my  own  quartei*a  trouble  unutterable  awaited  me. 
had  amused  myself  with  the  more  piquant  society  of  Gulnare,  my  i 
sweet  love — my  Medora — had  fled  from  her  solitary  bower.  I  found  i 
household  gods  shattered  ;  and  standing  among  their  ruins  I  was  : 
to  confess  that  I  had  deserved  the  stroke.     She  was  gone.    The  poor 
child  had  lx)me  my  absence  so  uncomplainingly  that  I  had  been  alm<3 
inclined  to  resent  a  patience  that  seemed  like  coldness.     Had  she  i 
more  demonstrative — had  her  affection  or  her  jealousy  assumed  a  mo 
dramatic  and  soul-stimng  format  might  have  Ijoen  better  for  both  ^ 
US,    But  the  poor  child  locked  all  her  feelings  so  closely  in  her  br 
that  she  had  of  lute  seemed  to  me  the  tamest  and  dullest  of  woma 
— an  automaton  with  a  wobegone  face. 

"The  woman  who  waited  upon  her  in  that  rude  mountain  ho| 
told  me  that  she  was  gone.     She  had  gone  out  early  in  the  day- 
after  my  own  departure — and  had  not  been  seen  since  that  time,^ 
had  seen  me  in  a  carriage  with  a  stnmge  lady,  and  had,  by  some 
poeseesed  herself  of  the  secret  of  my  visits  to  the  lodge  in  the 
This  very  woman  had,  perhaps,  been  C.'s  informant,  though  she  stoaU 
denied  the  fact  when  I  taxed  her  with  it^ 
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\  gvme*  It  mattered  little  how  she  had  obtained  the  infor- 
mation that  had  prompted  her  to  this  mad  act.  For  some  minutes  I 
iiood  motionless  on  the  spot  where  I  had  heard  these  tidings,  powerless 
la  decide  what  I  onght  to  do.  And  then,  sudden  as  shaft  of  ApoHo  the 
destroyer,  there  darted  into  my  brain  the  idea  of  suicide.  That  poor 
beni^ted  child  had  left  her  cheerless  home  to  destroy  hcrBclf. 

**  I  rushed  from  the  house,  pausing  only  to  bid  the  woman  send  her 
husband  after  me  with  a  lantern  and  a  rope.  What  I  was  going  to  do 
1  knew  not.  My  first  impulse  was  to  seek  her  myself,  along  that  deso- 
hde  coast.  She  might  wander  for  hours  by  the  sea  she  loved  so  well^ 
shrinking  from  that  cold  refuge,  loth  to  fling  herself  into  the  strong 
arms  of  that  stern  lover  for  whom  she  Tvould  fain  forsake  me, 

**  I  waited  only  till  I  saw  I),  emerge  with  his  dimly-twinkling  lights 
called  to  him  to  follow  me,  and  then  ran  down  the  craggy  winding  way 
—the  Deyirs  Staircase^to  the  sands  below. 

And  then  I  rememberc<]  the  heights  above  me — the  little  classic 
itmpie  in  which  we  had  so  oflcn  sat — and  I  shivered  as  I  thonghh  what 
afearfbl  leap  madness  might  take  from  that  rocky  headland.  I  had 
told  C.  the  story  of  Sappho, — of  course  giving  her  the  ideal  Sappho  of 
laodem  poesy,  and  not  the  flaunting,  wine-bibbing,  strong -minded, 
t!ODg-minded  Mytilenean  lady  of  Attic  comedy* — and  we  had  agreed 
rPhfton — if  indeed  there  ever  existed  such  a  person — was  a  monster, 
•As  I  hurried  along  those  lonely  sands,  dark  with  the  shadows  of 
I  heights  above,  I  remembered  the  soft  spring  sunset  in  which  I  had 
the  well-worn  fable,  and  I  could  almost  feel  my  love's  little 
clinging  tenderly  to  my  arm — the  hand  whose  gentle  touch  I  * 
?er  was  to  feel  again. 

**  I  will  not  excruciate  t^ee,  reader,  or  bore  thee,  as  the  case  may 
,  by  one  of  those  prolonged  intervals  of  susp^3nse  whereby  the  venal 
ck  of  the  Minerva  Press  would  attempt  to  harrow  thy  feelin<?8,  and 
cb  out  his  tale  of  etrawless  brick.  For  thee,  too,  life  has  had  its  fond 
hopes  and  idle  dreams,  its  bitter  disappointments,  chilling  disillusions, 
dark  hours  of  remorse. 

"Enough  that  in  this  crisis  I  suflfered^ — suffered  as  I  have  never 
RfficTDd  since  that  day.  My  search  wa.s  in  vain ;  nor  were  the  efforts 
r.rrL«  men  whom  1  eent  in  all  directions  of  the  coaBt^ — by  the  clilf  and 
sands — of  more  avail.  For  two  days  and  two  nights  I  BUtfered 
thti  tortures  of  Cain.  T  told  myself  that  this  girPs  blood  was  upon  my 
had ;  and  if,  in  that  hour  when  the  thought  of  her  untimely  death 
^m  so  keen  and  unendurable  an  agony,  she  could  have  appeared  Bud- 
4n!jr  before  me,  I  think  I  should  have  thrown  myself  at  her  feet  and 
oOsred  her  the  devotion  of  my  lifo^  the  legal  right  to  bear  my  name. 

**81wj  did  not  so  apj)ear,  and  the  hour  passed.  Upon  the  third 
ajoming,  after  a  delay  that  had  seemed  an  eternity  of  torture,  the 

|Cit  brooght  ma  a  letter  from  C.    She  was  at  E ,  whitlier  she 

gone,  after  long  brooding  upon  my  incouBtancy. 

SOL.T.  li 
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*  I  will  not  try  to  tell  you  all  I  Lave  suflfered,*  she  wrotQ ;  *mT  most' 
passionate  words  would  eeem  to  you  cold  and  meaniDgle^B  when  laea- 
eured  ao^ainst  those  Greek  poets  whose  verse  is  your  standard  for  every*! 
feeling,     I  will  only  say  you  have  broken  my  heart.    My  story  begins  j 
and  ends  in  that  one  sentence.    There  must  come  an  end  even  to  sischi 
worship  as  mine.  0,  H,,  you  have  been  very  cruel  to  me !    I  have  see 
you  with  the  beautiful  foreign  lady  whose  society  has  been  plea^anter ' 
to  you  than  mine,    Yom*  carriage  drove  past  me  one  day,  m  I  stood 
lialf-Uidden  by  the  hushes  upon  a  sloping  bank  above  the  road,  and  Ij 
heard  her  joyous  laugh,  and  saw  your  head  bent  over  her  long  dark 
ringlets,  and  knew  that  you  were  happy  with  her. 

'  From  the  hour  in  which  I  discovered  how  utterly  you  had  deceive 
me,  my  life  has-been  one  continued  struggle  with  despair.    You  do  not  j 
know  how  I  loved  those  whom  I  lefl  for  your  sake.     In  all  the  pa^j 
sion  and  pain  of  your  Greek  poetry,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  sentenc 
strong  enough  to  express  the  agony  that  I  feel  when  I  think  of  those* I 
dear  friends,  and  stretch  out  my  arms  to  them  across  the  gulf  that:| 
yawns  between  us.    You  read  me  a  description  of  the  ghosts  in  the 
dark  under-world  one  day,  before  you  had  grown  too  weary  of  me 
let  me  share  yoar  thoughts.     I  feel  like  those  ghost^  U, 

*  Why  should  I  tire  you  with  a  long  letter  ?    I  leave  you  free 
find  happiness  with  the  lady  whose  name  even  I  do  not  know. 

*  Perhaps  some  dny,  when  you  are  growing  old,  and  have  becomfl 
weary  of  all  the  pleasures  upon  earth,  you  will  think  a  little  more  ten^ 
derly  of  her  who  thought  it  a  small  thing  to  peril  her  soul  in  the  hop 
of  giving  you  happiness,  and  who  awoke  from  her  fond  foolish 
to  lind,  witli  anguish  unspeakable,  that  the  sacrifice  had  been  as 
as  it  was  wicked.' 

"  This  letter  melted  mej  and  yet  I  was  inclined  to  be  angry  wit 

I  C.  for  the  unnecessary  pain  her  abrupt  disappearance  had  inflicted  upou 

ftme.     I  was  divided  between  this  feeling  and  the  relief  of  mind  afibrde 

by  the  knowledge  that  my  folly  had  not  resnltcxi  in  any  fatal  event 

She  had  gone  to  E in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  and  she  favoured  me  wit 

the  usual  feminine  reproaches  so  natural  to  the  narrow  female  intellect 
— imagine  a  man  reminding  his  friend  at  every  turn  of  the  sacrifice 
he  had  made  for  fi-ieudship ! — and  she  sent  me  the  address  of  tha 
humble  inn  where  she  had  taken  up  her  abode,  and  of  course  eJtpect 
me  t€  hasten  thither  as  fast  as  post-horses  could  convey  me, 

*^  Nothing    could  ho  more  hackneyed   than   the  end  of  the  lit 

I  romance.    I  will  not  say  that  I  was  capable  of  feeling  disappoint 

r because  the.  poor  child  had  not  drowned  herself;  but  1  confess  that  thi| 

commonplace  turn  which  the  afiTair  had  taken  grated  on  my  sense 

the  poetical.^ It  is  possible  that  I  had  indeed  learnt  to  mea&ure  evcry-l 

thing  by  the  standai'd  of  Greek  verse ;  certain  it  is  that  it  seemed 

sinking  in  poetrj^  to  descend  from  Sappho's  fatal  leap  to  a  commercial'- 

trareUer*6  tarern  at  E ,  , 
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to-moTTow  iDornin*^,'  I  said  to  myself;  but 


*Mi  -eaed  my  love  from  all-de?oiiring  ocean — ^bad  I  found 

L    iff  wioderiiig  half-cmzed  upon  the  monntains,  Iflte  that  lorn  maiden 
ubom  erea  saTsge  beastd  compaseionated,  when  she  roamed  diBConeo* 
■H^  crying. 
P  *  Tan  grow  the  foreit4reei,  0  Menml€*f>/— 

f  1  tHiik  I  slionld  have  taken  her  to  my  heart  of  hearts,  and  eacrificed 

I    m  fit?edom  to  secnre  her  happiness.     But  this  departure  for  E j 

rji^l  tlie  ]<.m^i  rr[>ronchfnl  letter,  Bavonrcd  of  calculation ;  and  a^funst  the 
maott  QTros  <jf  iVniiniDe  diplomacy  I  wore  the  armour  of  experience. 
k  **  I  ordered  pOBt-horees  for  the  following  morning,  and  then  set  off 
B|llie  direction  of  my  friend's  hunting-lodge.  *My  bosom's  lord  sat 
Hptlyoo  his  throne,*  relieved  from  the  burden  of  a  great  terror;  but 
I  poor  C/s  dreary  letter  was  not  calculated  to  put  me  in  high  spirits,  and 
I  Imiteiied  to  refresh  myself  with  the  society  of  the  sparkling  Carlitz. 

■*  I  langnighed  for  the  frivolous  talk  of  people  and  places  I  knew — 
the  Mt'podntlft  of  eentiments  and  fancies,  facts  and  fictions,  spiced 
wUh  Ibat  dash  of  originality,  or  at  the  least  audacity,  wherewith  an 
neomplisbed  woman  of  the  world  flavours  her  small-talk.  Lightly  an3 
fwiftlT  I  trod  the  hill-side,  pleased  when  the  blue  smoke  curling  fix>m 
{he  bmiliar  chimneys  met  ray  eager  eyes, 

•  Is  it  possible  that  I  am  in  love  with  this  woman?'  I  asked  myself 
wroderfngly, 

*•  And  then  I  remembered  my  despair  and  terror  of  yesterday,  and 
die  fond  regret  with  which  I  had  thought  of  poor  d  yearning  to  clasp 
L  lir  to  my  heart,  to  promise  eternal  fidelity. 

I      **The  hour  had  passed.    I  tried  in  vain  to  recall  the  feeling.    I  felt 

*"^  *    '      ^  more  worthy  of  me  than  the  fickle  fancy  which  led  me  to 

1  Madame  Carlitz;  but  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstance, 

y  liefit  feelings  had  hQen  fi'oissi  by  the  conventional  aspect  wliich 

I    -  r  *,,ght  had  assumed. 

I  **A  deep-mouthed  thunder  greeted  me  as  I  entered  E.  T.'s  domaiu, 
I  fc  bass  bow-wowing  of  some  canine  monster. 

I  *What  new  fancy?*  I  asked  myself,  as  a  huge  mastiff  ran  out  at 
I  ftB,  and  mbde  as  if  he  would  have  rent  me  limb  from  limb.  I  was  half 
I  bdiacd  to  scat  myself  on  the  ground,  after  the  example  of  Ulysses, 
I  Od  the  accomplished  Mare  of  Caldwell ;  but  before  the  creature  could 
I  tommence  operations  a  familiar  voice  called  to  him,  and  E.  T.  himself 
I  «!isr;^  from  the  porch* 

I  *Ky  dear  H.,'  he  exclaimed,  'what  an  unexpected  felicity!  I 
I  ttonght  yoD  were  at  Vienna,* 

■     *  Indeed  V  I  cried,  somewhat  piqued.    *  Has  not  Madame  Carlits^ 
I  Wd  yon  of  my  whereabouts  ?* 
I       *  1  h^TO  not  seen  her/ 
L    'TmMrsMoUemberr  I  exclaimed  in  utter  bewilderment.. 
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*  Xol  Mt^t<w»f  left  j«Aadaqr  momiQ?,  Trlth  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  I  odIt 
arrrred  last  nigM.  Oome  indmnB)  old  fellow,  and  let  ns  hear  jonr  ad- 
Tentnres  sinoe  oar  last  med^ng* 

"  I  followed  mj  firiend  across  the  little  hall  into  the  bare,  tobwco- 
scented,  bachelor  sitting-room.  The  enchanter's  wand  had  been  mnd 
a  eecond  time,  and  the  Mry  vision  had  melted  into  thin  air.  Tinf 
dogs,  dainty  ^id  fragile  as  animated  Dresden  china,  ribbon-a^omed 
guitar,  satin-lined  work-baskets,  yelret-bonnd  blotting-books,  dijeumn 
in  old  Vienna  porcGlain»  card<^bowl  of  priceless  Worcester,  leopard-^kma, 
loonging-chairB,  pofHh^  and  French  prints  had  vanished;  and  b 
the  place  which  these  frirolities  bad  embellished,  I  beheld  the  hut, 
battered  writing-table  and  shabby  emoking-apparatns  of  my  reckles 
friend,  who  stood  with  his  arms  akimbo,  and  a  tawny-hided  bnU-dof 
betwe^  his  legs,  grinning — ^man  and  dog  both,  as  it  seemed  to  me-<t j 
my  dificomfitnre. 

*  What  !*  cried  E.,  *  it  was  for  the  divine  Carlitz  yonr  visit  waa  iB-l 
tended?  My  shepherd  told  me  there  had  been  a  fine  London  gentleBiiaJ 
hanging  abont  the  place  while  madame  and  her  following  were  hewtj 
but  he  conld  not  tell  me  the  fine  gentleman's  name,  and  I  little  tboog 
yon  were  he.  Come,  my  dear  boy,  fill  yourself  a  pipe,  and  let's 
over  old  times,  Yon're  been  buried  among  your  dryasdost  boofc^  I| 
suppose,  while  I  have  been  scouring  Northern  Europe  in  pursuit  of  t 
rapid  reindeer  and  the  sulky  salmon/ 

*  We'll  talk  as  much  as  you  like  presently,'  I  replied ;  *  but  joflt  1 
me  understand  matters  first.    When  I  left  madame  and  the  H/s ' 
other  night,  it  was  understood  they  were  to  remain  here  some 
longer.    Wliat  took  her  to  town  ? — is  the  Bonbonniere  season  to  1 

'  The  Bonbonniere  !     My  dear  friend,  this  is  really  dreadful 
lamentable  state  of  ignorance  whicli  results  fr^m  the  cultivatioa  ^ 
polite  learning  is,  to  a  plain  man,  something  astounding.    Learn,  i 
benighted  recluse,  that  the  Bonbonniere  Theatre  will  be  opened  for  ( 
performance  of  the  legitimate  drama  early  next  month  by  the 
Mackenzie,  who  inaugurates  his  season  with  the  thrilling  tragedy  - 
Coriolanus^  so  interesting  to  the  youthful  mind  from  its  aasocia 
with  the  pleasing  studies  of  boyhood.    Madame  Carlitz  has  aold 
lease  of  the  pretty  little  theatre;  and  on  very  advantageous  ternui' 
assure  you.' 

'  She  has  sold  her  lease !  Does  she  intend  to  leave  the  stage,  or  t 
take  a  larger  theatre  V 

*She  intends  to  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  She  appt** 
on  a  grander  stage,  and  in  an  entirely  new  character.  Slie  is  goinf  to 
marry  Lord  Y.* 

*  Impossible  T 

*  An  established  fact,  my  dear  boy.  The  noble  earl,  ag  the  UAioB^ 
able  journalists  call  him,  has  been  nibbling  at  the  encbantrtts^  bift 

for  the  last  twelve  months— rather  a  dv^^iuU  v^u^X^'oifir  t»  lan^ ; 
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r — turned  sulky  when  he  felt  the  hook  in  his  jaw,  and  got  away 

lig  the  rushes;   but  Carlitz  used  her  gair,  and  brought  him  to 

And  now  the  talk  of  the  town  is  their  impending  union.    The 

ladles  ik  par  Ic  momh  intend  to  cut  her,  I  believe;  but  Car- 

hiifi  azLOOtmced  her  intention  of  taking  the  initiative,  and  cutting 

I  shall  cultivate  the  foreign  legationB,"  she  told  little  J*  C, 

F.  0.,  *'  and  make  myself  independent  of  our  home  nobility  " 

,  egad,  she  is  capable  of  doing  it !     She  is  like  Robespierre, — dk 

loifi^ — because  she  believes  in  herself/ 

*  But  Carlitz !'  I  gasped  ;  *  has  she  got  a  divorce  ?' 

*  My  benighted  friend,  the  decease  of  M.  Carlitz,  or  Don  Estephair 
ilz,  of  the  Spanish  wine-trade,  is  an  event  aa  notorious  in  modem 

aa  the  demise  of  that  reepentable  sovereign,  Queen  Anne.  He 
three  months  ago  at  the  Cape,  « hcnee  it  was  his  habit  to  import 
choice  Amontillado  in  which  he  iealt.  Madame  weis  prompt  to 
improve  the  occasion  offered  by  her  widowhood ;  but  I  haye  heard  it 
Bpercd  that  the  noble  earl  made  it  a  condition  that  she  should  clear 
elf  of  debt  before^to  continue  the  fashionable  journalist's  phrase — 
led  her  to  the  hymeneal  altai*.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the 
ble  earl  is  amongst  the  meanest  of  mankind.' 
**Ye8»  I  know  V.,  a  little  middle-aged  man,  suspected  of  wearing  a 
ftnd  renowned  for  harmless  eccentricities  in  the  way  of  amateur 
b-bailding*  Alas,  what  perfidy  I  Those  bright,  sympathetic  glances, 
tender  smiles,  those  low  tremulous  tones,  bad  been  all  a  part  of 
!  ooldJy*calculated  design — the  lady-like  extortion  of  so  much  ready- 
Bcy  from  the  pockets  of  weak,  adoring  youth.  The  divine  Estclle 
been  all  this  time  the  plighted  wife  of  Lord  V.,  and  had  traded  upon 
ay  admiration  in  order  to  secure  the  means  of  purchasing  a  coronet, 

*  I  bnrst  into  a  savage  laugh,  and  when  E.  pressed  me  with  ques* 
I  told  him  the  whole  story.    He,  too,  laughed  aloud,  but  with 

L  erident  enjoyment.    And  then  he  told  me  how  my  wily  enchantress 
borrowed  his  rustic  retreat,  and  had  come  to  these  remote  fast- 
in  order  to  exas{>erate  poor  yacillating  V,  into  a  tangible  offer, 
how  she  had  succeeded. 

*  I  waa  staying  with  another  fellow  further  south/  said  my  friend, 
I  reoeired  a  few  lines  from  madame  the  day  before  j^esterday,  reaign- 
aon  of  my  shanty,  and  announcing  her  approaching  espousals; 
•  j*o«  must  come  for  the  shooting  at  the  Towers  next  antumn,**  she  said 
i  her  postscript.  Begins  to  patronise  already,  you  see/ 
••Alter  this  E,  insisted  on  detaining  me  to  dine  with  him.  Our 
was  ill -cooked,  ilbserved  ;  and  my  friend's  conversation  waa  a 
of  Lc»ndon  gossip  and  Norwegian  sporting  experiences.  How 
I  iottthcd  the  empty  ?apid  talk !  How  I  envied  this  mindless  animal 
Ilia  barbaroua  pleasure  in  the  extermination  of  other  animals,  little  in* 
faior  to  bimself !  I  went  bac^k  to  my  own  quarters  in  a  savage  humour^ 
«Dd  H  aecaittd  to  me  that  mj  mger  included  all  woms^md. 
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*  I  have  been  fooled  and  deladed  by  one  woman,*  I  siud  to  mjielf  j  I 
*  I  will  not  give  myeelf  a  prey  into  the  hands  of  another.  C»  baa  chfjm  I 
to  inaugurate  our  reparation.  I  will  not  attempt  to  reveree  her  it-  I 
cieion.     My  doty  I  am  prepared  to  do ;  but  1  will  do  do  more.*  I 

**  Thus  resolved^  I  seated  myself  at  my  rough  Btudy-table,  and  wrote  I 
a  long  letter  to  C. — a  yery  serious,  and  I  think  a  sufficiently  kind,  lete  I 
— in  which  I  set  forth  the  state  of  my  own  feelings,  *  I  had  hoped  thi  I 
we  should  find  perfect  happiness  in  each  other's  acx^iety,*  I  wrote  in  can*  I 
elusion ;  *  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  hoj)e  has  been  most  compktdj  I 
disappointed.  You  were  the  ftrst  to  show  that  our  liappiness  was  aa  I 
impossibility.  You  ha?e  been  the  first  to  sever  the  tie  which  I  Wl 
fondly  beheved  woiild  be  lasting.  I  accept  your  decision;  butltol 
not  consider  myself  absolved  from  the  duty  of  providing  for  your  future,  I 
For  myself,  I  shall  leave  Europe  for  a  wilder  and  more  intereatifigl 
hemisphere,  where  I  shall  endeavour  to  find  forgetfulness  of  the  bitwrl 
disappointments  that  have  befallen  me  here/  I 

**  I  then  told  C,  how  I  designed  immediately  to  open  an  accomdl 
for  her  at  a  certain  bank,  njwn  which  she  would  be  at  liberty  to  dnifl 
at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  a-year.  I 

*  Have  no  fear  for  the  future/  I  wrote ;  *  a  lady  with  a  settled  in 
come  of  four  hundred  a-year  can  find  friends  in  any  quarter  of  thi 
globe,  and  need  never  be  troubled  with  impertinent  inquiries  abod 
her  antecedents.  1  shall  always  be  glad  to  hef\r  of  your  welfare  ;  aofl 
if  you  will  keep  me  acquainted  with  your  whereabouts — letters  afl 
dressed  to  the  "Travellers*'  will  always  reach  me — I  shall  make  a  poia 
of  seeking  you  out  on  my  return  to  England.*  I 

"This  letter  1  despatched,  and  the  chaise  that  was  to  have  Ukfl 

me  to  E took  me  to  London,  where  I  made  the  necessary  arrana 

mentfi  with  my  banker,  and  whence  I  departed  for  a  tour  of  exploratioi 
in  South  America. 

**  It  was  after  two  years*  absence  that  I  returned  to  discover  that_, 
the  account  oj)ened  in  C.'s  name  had  never  been  drawn  upon, 
thus  ended  the  story  that  had  opened  like  an  idyl,  1  have  sometiE 
feared  that  an  unhappy  fate  must  have  overtaken  this  poor  foolish  girl, 
and  my  recollection  of  her  has  not  been  unmixed  with  remorse.  But  I 
have  reflected  that  it  was  more  likely  her  beauty  had  secui-ed  her  an 
advantageous  marriage,  and  that  she  was  unable  to  avail  herself  of  the 
provision  I  had  made  for  her. 

**  I  instituted  a  careful  inquiry,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  her  fate^ 

but  without  result.     Her  parents  at  B were  both  dead — stranfl 

fatality  I — and  from  no  otlier  source  could  I  obtain  tidings  of  my 
C,  M.     Thus  ended  my  brief,  broken  love-story.    It  was  with  a  feet 
of  relief  that  I  told  myself  it  had  thus  ended;  for  I  could  but  rememl 
that  the  course  of  events  might  have  taken  a  very  dilferent  turn, 
one  for  me  most  embarrassing, 

**If  C.  had  been  a  woman  of  the  world,  or  if  she  had  found  a  me 
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■■ttjr  OB^THBhipnlotig  champion  in  some  sharp  pSSKoner  of 
BW^V  or  Clement's  Inn,  I  luight  have  found  myself  fixed  with  a  wife, 
«2id  ktund  by  a  chain  not  fco  he  brokcii  on  this  side  the  grave.  As 
it  is,  I  reuin  my  freedom,  and  only  in  my  most  pensive  and  sombre 
boors  does  the  pale  shadow  of  that  half-forgotten  love  arise  before  me, 
gently  reproachful, 

"And  in  these  rare  intervals  of  life's  busy  conflict,  when  the  press 
and  hurry  gives  panse,  and  I  sit  alone  in  my  tent,  the  words  of  the  poor 
^hihl'8  letter  oome  bat^k  to  me  with  a  strange  significance.  Pfrrhrps 
•Pmr  dtfy  ifih&n  yau  are  fjrowiuif  old,  and  hma  htcome  weary  of  all  (M 
flmmtres  upon  mrth^  you  unit  Uiink  a  Utik  more  tmdetiy  of  her  wJio 
timt^i  ii  a  small  Ihiny  fo  /Jf  n7  her  soul  in   the  Itope  of  yiviny  you 

"  Life's  intricate  journey  hag  so  many  crosa-roads.  Who  C4in  tell 
whether  he  has  not  sometimes  taken  the  wrong  turning  ?  Should  I 
hare  been  happier  if  I  had  given  C.  a  legal  right  to  bore  me  for  the 
remainder  of  my  existence  ?  Happier !  For  me  there  is  no  ench  possi- 
_hility.  To  be  happier,  a  man  must  first  be  happy ;  and  happiness  is  a 
ight  phantom  which  I  have  vainly  pursued  for  the  last  fijleen  years. 
[  tshould  at  best  have  been  differently  miserable. 

**  I  am  still  free,  and  I  meet  the  lovely  Lady  V.  in  that  seventh 
of  the  great  world  tx)  which  she  has  contrived  to  puf^h  her  way, 
she  give^  me  a  patronising  smile,  and  a  lofty  inclination  of  her 
bttitttiful  head ;  and  it  is  mutually  agreed  between  us  that  our  rambles 
and  picnics  beneath  the  snow-clad  hills  are  to  be  ub  the  dreams  of  days 
Ibit  never  were,*' 

Here  the  Dimpimntmmis  of  Dwn  lost  its  chief  interest  for  Eustace 
borbnm,  for  here  the  record  of  his  mother's  hapless  love  ended.  Be- 
nd thi«,  and  to  the  very  close,  he  liad  read  the  book  carefully,  weigh- 
;  erery  sentence,  for  it  was  the  epitome  of  his  father's  character.  In 
line  there  was  egotism,  in  every  page  the  confession  of  energies 
i  talents  wasted  in  the  pursuit  of  personal  gratification.  For  ever 
f  for  ever,  the  weary  wretch  pursues  the  same  worthless  prize — the 
prize  more  diffienlt  of  attainment  than  the  new  world  of  a  Columbus, 
or  the  new  planet  of  a  Herschel.  With  lees  pains  a  man  might  achieve 
a  result  that  would  be  a  lasting  heritage  for  his  fellow-men,  and  might 
fie  with  the  proud  boost  of  Ulysses  on  liis  lips : 

**  I  am  booome  a  name  T* 

Through  fair  and  sunny  Italy ;  in  wild  Norseland ;  in  the  granite 
and  marble  palaces  of  Petersburg ;  nay,  beyond  Caucasian  mounts 
and  valleys ;  amid  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  ;  across  the  sandy  wastes, 
and  by  the  snow-clad  moontaiuB  of  Afghanistan ;  deep  into  the  heart 
of  Eindostan, — the  worldling  had  pursued  his  phantom  prey;   and 
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evetywhere,  in  civilised  city  or  in  tiger-haunted  jungle,  the  hnnter  j 
happiness  found  only  diBappointment. 

*^A  tiger-hunt  is  the  dreariest  thing  imaginable,"  he  wrote  ;  **it  i 
all  waiting  and  watching,  and  prowling  and  lurking  behind  bushes ; 
dastardly  sneaking  business,  which  makes  one  feel  more  ignoble  tha 
the  tiger.  For  genuine  excitement  the  race  for  the  Derby  is  better  f 
and  a  man  may  eujoy  a  fever  of  expectation  at  Epsom  which  he  cannot^ 
equal  in  Bengal*" 

And  anon  :  "  That  most  musical  and  meretricious  of  poets,  Thoma 
Moore,  lias  a  great  deal  to  answer  for,     I  have  been  all  through  th 
East  in  search  of  his  Light  of  the  Harem,  and  have  found  only  dark-^ 
ness,  or  the  merest  rushlights,  the  faintest  twinkling  tapers  that  eve 
glimmered  tlirougli  their  brief  span.    And  so  I  return  disappoint 
from  the  Eastern  world,  to  seek  new  disappointments  in  the  West.' 


Chapter  XXVIII. 

"still  FBOM  one  SOBBOW  to  AKOTHEB  THBOWir." 

Eustace  closed  the  book  with  a  sigh — a  sigh  for  the  fether  he  hai 
never  known,  the  father  who  had  never  known  his  birtli ;  a  sigh  fcs 
the  mother  whose  life  had  been  sacrificed  on  so  poor  an  altar.  H< 
had  been  reading  for  some  hours,  with  very  little  consciousness  of  th 
passage  of  time. 

"  You  seem  to  be  interested  in  that  book,  Mr.  Thorbnm,'*  said 
familiar  voice  from  the  bank  above  him. 

He  started  to  his  feet,  dropped  his  book,  turned,  and  looked  up  ai 
the  speaker.  The  voice  was  the  voice  of  Hai-old  Jcrningham ;  and  that 
gentleman  was  standing  on  the  bank,  pointing  downward  at  the  fallen 
book  with  the  tip  of  his  extended  cane,  as  he  might  have  pointed  to 
some  creature  of  the  reptile  tribe. 

"You  startled  me  a  little,  Mr.  Jcrningham."  said  Eustace,  as  h^ 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  book. 

'*Your  study  must  have  been  deeply  interesting  to  yon,  or  yoi 

could  scarcely  have  been  so  unconscious  of  my  footsteps.     Permit  me.' 

le  took  the  volume  from  the  young  raan'a  hand  and  turned  the  leave 

istlessly,   **  One  of  your  favourite  dialogues,  I  suppose  ?    No ;  an  Eng- 

ilish  novel.     Dmi !  Dion  ?    I  have  some  recollection  of  a  book  called 

Dion.    What  a  very  shabby  person  he  looks  after  the  lapse  of  years! 

Eeally,  the  authors  of  that  time  suffered  some  disadvantage  at  the, 

hands  of  their  publishers.     What  dismal  gray  binding !  what  meagre^ 

Jooking  type  I    The  very  paper  has  a  musty  odour.   And  you  ^e  deeplj 

iterested  in  Dioji  T* 

"Y'es;  I  am  deeply  interested." 

"  The  book  strikes  you  as  powerful  ?** 

**  No*    The  writer  strikes  me  as  a  consummate  scoundrel " 

Mr.  Jemingham  smiled,  a  faint  smile.    His  smiles  were  for 
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mo6i  part  fainL  aad  wan»  like  the  gmiles  of  i&  wandering  epirit  in 
tlie  house  of  Hades, 

"  Do  not  be  so  energetic  in  your  denimciatioo,  Mr.  Thorbnrn,**  ho 
said  quietly.     *"  The  man  who  wrote  Dion  was  as   other  men  of  his 
-just  a  little  selfish  perhaps,  and  anxious  to  travel  on  the  snnny 
)f  the  great  highway." 

Did  YOU  know  him  ?**  asked  Eustace,  with  sudden  eagerness. 

"Not  the  legist  in  the  world.    But  I  know  his  hook.    People  talked 

it  a  little  at  the  time,  and  tliere  was  some  discussion  about  the 

ip ;  all  kinds  of  improbable  persons  were  suggested.     Yes ;  it 

back  to  me  as  I  look  at  the  pages,    A  very  poor  book; 

I,  affected,  coxcombical     What  a  fool  the  man  must  have  been 

print  such  a  piece  of  egotism  !'* 

*•  Yes*    It  seems  strange  that  any  man  could  publish  a  book  for  the 

of  proclaiming  himself  a  villain." 
**Not  at  all.  But  it  is  strange  that  a  man  can  give  his  villany  to 
Ae  world  in  Kpoor  book — a  book  not  containing  one  element  of  lite- 
raiy  success ;  and  that  he  should  take  the  trouble  of  writing  all  this. 
Yes,  it  is  very  strange.  An  indolent  kind  of  man,  too — as  one  would 
immgine  from  the  book.  A  very  feeble  book !  I  see  a  wrong  tense 
here  in  a  Latin  quotation.  The  man  did  not  even  know  his  Catullus. 
Thanks." 

Mr.  Jemingham  returned  the  volume  with  a  graceful  listlessness 
md  with  a  half-regretful  sigh,  as  if  it  wearied  him  even  to  remember 
m  feeble  a  book.  He  strolled  away,  leaving  Eustace  wondering  that 
he  should  have  fallen  across  a  man  who  was  familiar  witli  his  father's 
book,  and  who  in  person  resembled  his  father. 

"If  Mr,  Jemingham  had  wi'itten  his  own  biography,  it  might  have 
been  something  like  this  book/'  he  said  to  himself.  And  then  another 
If— stupendous,  terrible — presented  itself  to  his  mind. 
But  this  he  dismissed  as  an  absurd  and  groundless  fancy. 
**What  accident  is  more  common  than  -such  a  likeness  as  that 
ween  us  two  ?"  he  asked  of  himself.  **  The  world  is  full  of  such 
kalf-Fesemblances,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Lesurges  and  Debosques  who 
ire  guillotined  in  mistake  for  one  another." 

He  left  the  seat  on  the  river-bank,  and  strolled  slowly  homeward  by 
idiflerent  path  from  that  Mr.  Jermnf^ham  had  taken. 

His  reperusal  of  the  book  had  been  upon  one  point  conclusive  to 
him.  The  few  details  of  the  scene  had  told  him  at  first  that  it  had 
bem  laid  in  the  British  dominions.  Eeflection  convinced  him  that  Scot- 
littd  waa  the  locality  of  that  solitary  mountain  habitation  where  his 
Mother's  sad  days  had  been  spent. 

TMs  had  been  Celiacs  unknown  power.  This  habitation  upon  Scot- 
tish 80O  was  the  hold  which  she  had  possessed  over  her  lover.  In  the 
chancter  of  his  wife  he  had  brought  her  to  Scotland,  and  there  had 
ouide  hiA  domicile  with  her  during  a  period  of  several  months  ;  and  by 
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k  Ike  lof^  erOHt  BcnUUi  iMSiii^  dial  open  acknowleagment,  At  tern 
I  Ui  vtfe.  She  bed  fled  from  him  tmcoiueioos  of  this*  Bat^  if  sho  lad 
I  beat  etmmiam  ef  Alt  pever,  her  eon  tM  liimBelf  tbat  she  would  \mt 
I  hBOk  loo  mUb  Is  ve  h;  too  pnnid  to  ceO  herself  e  wife  b;  ftYonr  of 

I  Hi  M^U  ^IttfOOM* 

I  **  I  will  talk  it  orer  with  tnicle  Dm^'*  Sneteoe  said  to  bimseir; 
I  ^aed  tf  he  and  I  are  agreed  rngtm  the  rabjeci,  I  will  go  to  Scotla&d 
I  aiHl  Imii  ool  the  wcmt,  sii|ipoeipg  that  to  be  poasible  &om  so  igliglit  a 
I  'Ctee  aa  this  book  will  ^re  tia."* 

He  knew  that  bj  the  law  of  Scotland  he  was  in  all  probabilitj 

le^ttmatised;  fant  not  fcr  the  wealtb  of  Scotland  would  he  haTC  fiooght 

I  to  eaTaWMi  aach  a  daiai  upoo  thaft  namelees  &tber,  whom  of  all  iseii 

P  that  erer  Itfed  iipoo  this  earth  he  moat  deapised, 

I         *"  He  ahandooed  her  to  laoelj  self-upbraiding,  long  dreary  dajB  oi 

I  Teoicne^  hmniliAtioii,  sorrow  past  all  comfort — the  tbongbt  of  the  sor* 

I  row  her  ain  had  wrooigfal  Ibr  tboae  fihe  loved.    He  let  her  bear  this 

I  hitler  bordai  without  one  ellbit  to  lighten  or  to  gbare  it.    He  deserted 

I  the  WENDan  he  had  destiojed  because — she  did  not  amoBe  him.    Is  tlu» 

r  what  wealth  and  polite  letters  and  cifilisation  make  of  a  man  ?    Qd 

forbid!    Sodi  a  mail  shonld  bare  worn  imperial  purple,  and  died  tite 

imperalor's  common  death  in  the  dajs  of  Rome*s  decadence.    He  i&  fio 

uiacbronism  in  a  Christian  age/* 

He  walked  slowl;  back  to  the  cottage,  where  be  bad  bat  jast  tinie 
to  dren  for  dinner.    The  erening  passed  quietlj.    Of  the  four  peopfc 
I  asaembled  in  M*  de  Bergerac's  drawing-room  three  were  aingalarlj  tiuwt 
I  «iid  thoaghtfoL 

I  The  enmmer  dosk  faTonred  silent  meditation.  Mr.  Jerningham 
I  aat  apart  in  a  garden-chair  under  the  long  rustic  verar  ^  ~  curt^ujied 

r  with  trailing  branches  of  clematis  and  honey snekle  ;  1  >at  ia  tb 

darkest  comer  of  the  low  drawing-room^  where  Helen  occupied  hmfH 
in  playing  dreamy  German  melodies  upon  her  piano*    M*  de  Bcrger«5 
fitrolled  up  and  down  before  the  lawn»  stopping  every  now  and  thai  ti 
L<6a;  something  to  his  friend  Harold  Jemingham. 
f        "  How  silent  and  thoughtful  we  are  to*night !"  he  cried  at  )iifn 
after  having  received  more  than  one  random  answer  from  the  mifil«f 
L Hif  Greenlands.    **One  would  think  you  had  eecn  a  ghost,  Harolds 
r  your  eyes  are  fixed,  like  the  ejes  of  Brutus  at  Philippi,  or  of  Aga- 
memnon when  the  warning  shade  of  Achilles  appeared  to  him,  beto*^ 
the  sailing  of  the  ship  tbat  was  to  take  him  home — to  death.    What  5* 
I  the  phantom  at  which  you  gaze  with  eyes  of  gloom?*' 

"  The  ghost  of  the  Past/*  answered  Mr,  Jerningham^  as  he  rose 
join  his  friend.  **  Xot  to  Lot's  wife  alone  is  it  fatal  to  look  back, 
liave  been  looking  back  to-day,  Theodore." 

»        Within,  all  was  silent  except  Ihe  piano,  soflly  touched  by  slow  n 
hand^  that  stole  along  the  keys  in  a  languid  legato  movement.      1 
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The  player  wondered  at  the  change  which  had  come  upon  her  com- 
panion and  fellow-stndent,  and  wondered  to  find  the  change  in  him  so 
keen  a  sorrow  to  hereelf. 

Very  gloomy  were  the  thoughts  of  Eustace  as  he  sat  in  his  dark 
comer,  with  closed  eyes,  and  hands  clasped  above  his  head. 

"  How  dare  I  tell  him  who  and  what  I  am,  and  then  ask  for  the 
hand  of  his  only  daughter  ?  Can  I  hope  that  even  his  simplicity  will 
pardon  such  a  family  history  as  that  which  I  must  tell  ?*' 

All  through  the  dark  hours  of  that  midsummer  night  he  lay  awake 

brooding  over  the  pages  he  had  read,  and  thinking  of  the  stain  upon 

his  name.    To  an  older  man,  steeped  in  the  hard  wisdom  of  the  world, 

the  stigma  would  have  been  a  lesser  agony.    He  would  have  counted 

^ver  to  himself  the  list  of  great  names  made  by  the  men  who  bore 

them,  and  would  have  found  for  himself  crumbs  of  comfort.    But  for 

Eustace  there  was  none.    He  had  set  up  his  divinity,  and  it  seemed  to 

bim  that  cmly  the  richest  tribute  could  be  offered  upon  a  shrine  so  pure. 

His  thoughts  deepened  in  gloom  as  the  night  waned,  until  the  fever 

in  hig  mind  assumed  the  force  of  inspiration.    Rash  and  impetuous  as 

joaih  and  poetry,  he  resolved  that  for  him  hope  there  was  none,  except 

&r  afield  of  this  Arcadian  dwelling. 

"Shall  I  offer  myself,  nameless,  in  order  to  be  refused?"  he  asked. 
"No.  I  will  leave  this  too  dear  home,  and  go  out  into  the  world  to 
make  myself  a  name  among  modem  poets  before  I  ask  confession  or 
promise  of  Helen  de  Bergerac." 

To  make  himself  a  name  among  modem  poets !  The  dream  was  a 
told  one.  But  the  dreamer  told  himself  that  the  ladder  of  Fame  is 
«)metimeg  mounted  with  a  rush,  and  that  for  the  successful  writer  of 
magazine  lyrics  it  needs  but  a  year  or  so  of  isolation  and  concentrated 
labour,  a  year  or  so  of  fervent  devotion  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  a 
year  or  so  of  poetic  quietism,  to  accomplish  the  one  great  work  which 
shall  transform  the  graceful  singer  of  modem  Iloratian  odes  into  the 
world-renowned  poet. 

"  I  will  tear  myself  away  from  this  place  before  the  week  is  out," 
he  said,  with  resolution  that  made  the  words  a  vow ;  "  'tis  too  bright, 
too  beautiful,  too  happy,  and  is  dangerous  as  Armida*s  garden  for  the 
man  who  would  fain  serve  apprenticeship  to  the  Muses." 


GLIMPSES  AT  FOEEIGX  LTTEKATUBE 


I.  ficoige  ^ink 

The  sceptre  of  light  litoatnre  is  not  held  undisputed  among  our 
French  neighbours.  A  gremt  many  hands  are  raised  to  seize  it^  and 
some  few  hare  long  retained  it  in  their  powerfhl  grasp.  We  are  fiimilitr 
with  the  Dames  of  Victor  Hngo,  poet  and  dramatist;  of  Lamartine,  in 
his  twofold  capaeinr  i^  historian  and  noTelist ;  of  Alexandre  DnmBi^ 
the  inexhanstible  fiction-writer ;  and  of  George  Sand,  the  strange,  won- 
derfdl  womao,  whose  imagination  has  too  often  led  her  astray,  bnt  wbo 
yet  ranks  so  high  among  the  authors  of  her  nati?e  land.*  Few  perhapB 
have  achieved  greater  success,  few  surely  incurred  such  blame,  as 
Aurore,  Baronne  du  Derant,  firom  the  day  when,  casting  aside  at  once 
the  reserre  and  garments  of  her  sex,  she  embraced  the  career  of  letten. 
She  then  openly  attempted  to  sap  the  foundations  of  society,  by  setting 
at  naught  the  creeds  of  marriage,  family,  and  faith ;  and  gare  Tent  in 
burning  language  to  the  bitterness  of  feelings  and  thirst  for  retaliation 
which  rankled  in  her  breast. 

Bom  in  l^Oi,  Aurore  Dupin  was  brought  up  by  her  paternal  grand- 
mother, widow  by  a  first  marriage  of  Count  de  Horn,  and  illegitimate 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  Adrienne  LecouYrenr, 
the  tragic  actress.  Indulged  and  petted,  the  young  girl  grew  up  in  all 
the  freedom  of  country  life ;  was  allowed  to  fence,  swim,  shoot,  and 
ride ;  as  also  to  dip  at  pleasure  in  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  boob 
which  composed  the  not  over-orthodox  library  of  the  Chateau  de 
Kohant.  At  seventeen  Aurore  was  persuaded  to  marry  a  retired  officer, 
Baron  du  Devant,  many  years  her  senior,  whose  coarse  manners  and 
constant  neglect  drove  her  in  a  few  years  from  coldness  to  despair,  and 
from  despair  to  rebellion.  Her  home  at  last  became  intolerable  to  the 
young  wife ;  she  resolved  to  leave  it,  and  her  husband  agreed  to  a  sepa- 
ration, to  insure  which  she  sacrificed  the  whole  of  her  own  large  fortune. 
Days  of  sorrow  and  shame  followed — of  guilty  love  and  guiltier  caprice; 
till,  roused  to  anger  by  the  scorn  of  the  world,  she  turned  against  her 
judges,  and  answered  taunts  with  bravado,  and  insult  with  defiance. 

♦  When  Madame  du  Devant  wrote  her  firet  story,  she  was  assisted  by  Ju^** 
Sandeau,  and,  unwilling  to  appear  in  the  character  of  fiction-writers,  the  two 
authors  dipguised  their  true  names  under  the  pseudo-appellation  of  Jules  S»d<*' 
Later,  when  the  association  was  dissolved,  and  when  Aurore  determined  to  folio* 
the  bent  of  her  genius,  slie  retained  the  name  of  Sand,  prefixing  to  it  t^'*^ 
George,  it  being  on  this  saint's  day  that  Latouche,  redacteur  of  the  Figaro,  tgre** 
to  publish  her  novel  Indiana, 


lolled  on — as  the  maturity  of  comin<:r  years  cooled  down 
the  eflfarfBrnnce  which  surged  in  her  veins  with  the  blood  of  Maurice 
de  Saie — her  readers  became  aware  of  a  gradual  change.  They  saw 
her  pasB  from  the  fiery  vindication  of  the  rights  of  woman  to  the  most 
aibs^BC  philosophical  dissertations;  from  the  mystical  denunciations 
of  a  mundane  St.  Theresa  to  the  development  of  Socialism ;  from  the 
dangerous  scenes  of  misguided  passion  t€  the  simple  bucolics  ofuneo- 
|j^isticated  rustics.  But  whether  Geor^  Sand  painted  the  repininga 
of  Indiana,  the  remorgc  of  Valentine,  the  impossible  dreams  of  Consuelo, 
Uie  ingenuous  loves  of  Fadette,  or  the  dreary  suicide  of  Jacques,  her 
■tjle  is  ever  matchless  for  purity  and  elegance.  Grand,  con-ect,  and 
powerful,  it  never  descends  to  triviality;  her  descriptions  of  nature  ai*e 
unrivalled ;  it  is  cmi  anwre  that  she  dwells  on  every  feature  of  some 
Imlored  landscape^  and  the  fairy  vision  beams  out  of  her  eloquent 
^piges. 

Madame  Sand's  novels  have  been,  and  still  arc,  looked  upon  by  a 
\  V  class  of  readers  as  the  most  immoral  and  penncious  ever  written. 
i  Lliis  country,  e8j>ecial]y,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  tliem  thus 
tsoked ;  and  many  an  Englishwoman  would  blush  at  the  mere  thought 
0f  opening  the  unhallowed  volume*  This  condemnation  is  too  sweep- 
ing not  to  be  unfair;  and  if  some  of  her  comiwsitions  deserve  the 
iWcture,  others  are  entitled  to  a  far  different  judgment^  ITndoubtedly 
through  many  of  her  stories  runs  a  vein  of  materialism  and  voluptuous- 
Ottiy  which  renders  them  unfit  for  general  reading,  and  dangerous  to 
the  young.  There  is  a  tendency  to  prove  that  every  man  is  free  to 
break  through  the  time-honoured  restraint  of  social  laws  as  soon  as  he 
finds  it  too  heavy,  and  to  absolve  guilt  by  deriding  duty.  This  fatal 
€rror,  specially  noticeable  in  her  ciirlier  works,  is  partially  explained 
by  the  very  arguments  she  uses,  and  which  are  sometimes  most  glar- 
ingly pergonal.  Can  we  not  understand  a  woman  of  proud^  daring 
ipirit,  galled  by  an  unhappy  marriage,  bound  to  a  man  of  brutal  in- 
ttincts^  fallen  into  a  sadly  dubious  position,  seizing  the  double-edged 
veapon  of  irony  and  satire,  and  using  it  unsparingly  to  fight  her  own 
battles,  and  make  deadly  thrusts  at  her  accusers  ?  When  George  Sand 
itandfi  up  and  rails  at  marriage,  she  only  chafes  against  her  own  fetters* 
On  the  day  when  the  law  made  her  free  she  ceased  to  be  the  advocjite 
of  divorce  and  to  setoff  at  the  coujogal  tie. 

With  the  bar-sinister  on  her  escutcheon— with  her  illegitimate 
deicent  and  erratic  life — ^is  it  strange  that  she  should  hold  cheap  those 
daties  and  bonds  which  to  her  were  at  best  a  sorrowful  name  ?  Not 
:.]w.  '  ver,  has  the  drop  of  venom  poisoned  the  brilh'ant  page, 
Tlu  iiten  by  the  world-renowned  Chatelaine  of  Nolumt,  proud 

of  her  son,  and  surrounded  by  flatterers,  are  very  unlike  the  wild  stories 
and  cj^nical  denunciations  of  the  homeless  woman  who  tiicd  to  still  tho 
cravings  of  her  soul  with  the  dearly-bought  fame  of  her  wild  adven- 
torea.    L^  Marqui$  de  VillemeTf  with  its  quiet  pictures  of  study  an^ 
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natnre,  is  no  more  to  be  compared  to  the  egotistical  and  loathsome 
pamplilet  o^  Elk  el  Lui  thinn  the  pure  moonlit  scene  of  La  Man  m 
TJkihk  is  like  the  Bayage  exaltation  of  Mauprat,  or  the  delirium  of 
Leone  Leoni,  Madame  Sand'a  mind  resembles  a  large  mirror,  whose 
smooth  surface  reflects  CTery  paesing  object :  equally  accurate  in  sha- 
dowing forth  phantoms  of  gloom  or  light,  innocence  or  crime,  hatred 
or  love ;  unconscious  of  inconsistency  or  fickleness,  and  incapable  of 
not  fulfilling  its  destiny  in  ixjrtraying  alternately  crery  image  which 
comes  within  the  range  of  its  unfiineliing  gaze*  Thus,  at  the  time  of 
Madu^me  du  Dcvant's  intimacy  with  Jules  Sandeau,  then  a  student,  she 
wore  masculine  clothing,  was  his  constant  companion  of  work  and' 
pleasure,  and  with  him  wrote  Imh'ann ;  thus,  after  her  ephemeral  \oj% 
for  Alfred  de  Musset  had  subsided,  she  traduced  and  ridiculed  the  for- 
gotten lover,  even  beyond  the  tomb;  thus,  during  her  acquaintaii<»" 
with  Lamenais,  she  harboured  the  same  anti-religious  opinions,  and 
attempted  to  expound,  in  her  writings  of  that  period,  a  new  and  dan- 
gerous system  of  socialism  and  equality.  Not  being  prepared  by  carefol 
and  adequate  studies  to  give  due  weight  to  her  arguments,  they  degene- 
rate into  would-be  philo60|fhical  digressions,  which  mar  the  plot  of  tbe^ 
novel,  hardly  bear  any  connection  with  it,  and  wear  out  the  patience  o' 
the  reader. 

The  mind  so  active,  the  intellect  so  developed,  the  indefatigable 
talent,  lacked  one  charm^^the  charm  of  heart.  Passion  there  is  isb 
George  Sandys  works,  uncontrollable  energy,  genius,  eloquence,  hatred^ 
the  cry  of  anguish  and  the  moan  of  pain,  but  nothing  more.  Whether 
she  always  ignored  the  softer  emotions,  or  whether  her  early  disappoint 
mentfi  chilled  and  withered  them,  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge ;  but  assnredly 
she  never  betrays  their  presence*  8he  has  not  learnt  the  language 
which  speaks  from  heart  to  heart,  the  sweet  low  murmur  of  tender* 
ness,  the  pathos  of  innocent  and  true  affection  ;  and  even  when  she 
most  thrills  the  mind  she  does  not  move  the  souL  Her  readers  at© 
never  so  carried  away  by  her  magic  eloquence  as  not  to  miss  the  stilt 
small  voice  which  alone  could  make  them  forget  to  reason  and  to  jndg^. 
While  admiring,  they  wonder,  and  nnpersuaded  close  the  volume,  their 
convictions  unshaken,  their  principles  unscathed ;  and  thus,  for  the* 
enlightened  at  least,  her  most  intoxicating  sophistry  is  powerless  to 
harm. 

Madame  Sand  made  one  great  mistake  in  attempting  to  add  the 
triumi»hs  of  the  stage  to  those  she  had  already  obtained-  Her  first  and 
last  comedies,  Camna^  acted  at  the  Thefitre  Fraof-ais,  and  Le  Don  Juan 
de  Vilhf/ej  lately  given  at  a  minor  theati-e,  were  decided  failures.  Some' 
others,  among  which  Fran^ms  le  Chuwpi  is  the  best,  proved  less  onfor* 
tnnate ;  but  even  this  play,  taken  from  the  novel  of  the  same  name, 
lost  by  its  metamorphosis  nearly  all  its  sweet  charm  of  detail ;  and  the 
lack  of  sensational  eftbcts  was  not  sufficiently  compensated  by  the 
peculiar  originality  of  the  dialogue,    La  petite  Fadette^  another  rustic 
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itoiy,  liag  been  arrange  for  the  German  stage,  and  niglitly  drew  a 
(sowded  audience  to  the  Bchaaspielhaas  of  Berlin,  With  these  two 
^pDOBftixnm^  there  is  not  one  of  George  8and*s  plays  which  can  she^l 
idiitianai  lustre  on  the  reputation  of  their  author.  A  collection  of 
Ikoa  is  DOW  published  in  PariB  under  the  title  of  TJUdtre  d§  O^arffi* 

The  wonderful  imagination  and  wide-grasping  intellect  which  for 

ftirty-five  years  hag  ix)ured  out  upon  the  world   countless  volumes 

«f  fiction  seems  at  this  present  day  to  be  passing  through  a  crisis 

if  fiUigoe  and  helplessneftsv.    May  it  be  transient,  and  only  the  fore- 

limn«T  of  a  new  and  lirilliant  resurrection  !    Still,  in  justice  it  must  be 

aid  tiiut  her  latest  tales  bear  the  fatal  marks  of  debility.    Alofisieur 

St/hy^ire  and  Un  (lenuer  Amours  both  published  in  the  Eevup  de^  Drm 

Mmd§$^  are  long,  desultory,  rambling  stories.     Barring:  a  few  descrip- 

f  ^Bm»  of  scenery  drawn  in  the  old  masterly  fashion,  and  setting;  aside 

the  habitual  elegance  of  style,  there  is  hardly  one  redeemin<y  feature  in 

i  tbe  two  noTels,  the  second  of  which  is  a  sort  of  incoherent  eeqocl  to 

I  ibe  first.    Both  abound  in  lengthy  dissertations,  and  yet  it  is  hard  to 

I  Wf  wliat  the  author  intends  to  proYe.    Monsieur  Sylvestre,  the  hero, 

I  mames  at  fifty,  without  love  or  any  adequate  motive,  a  comparatively 

I  joung  woman,  knowing  the  sad  and  shameful  story  of  her  past  life.   He 

?       .:-  1-  Q^^  ^^^^  ^^  jg  betrayed  by  an  unpriocipled  boy,  his  adopted 

iV.rthwith  attempts  some  impossible  rehabilitation  of  the  guilty  ' 
• !    iie  despises,  vowing  at  the  same  time  never  to  take  her  back  to  his 
11.    Deceit,  hypocrisy,  infamy,  pass  before  his  eyes,  and  instead  of 
^  way  to  natural  wrath,  he  indulges  in  hyperbolical  sophistry,  and 
Lis  by  driving  his  wife  to  suicide  with  the  most  philanthropic  motives. 
Vt\<:  mdecency  of  certain  situations,  the  coarseness  of  the  details,  is  not 
Ted  by  one  tonch  of  genuine  feeling  ;  and  if  it  is  taken  into  consi- 
'""  *^    *  all  these  scenes  are  enacted  by  peasants  among  whom 
is  thrown  by  an  improbable  accident,  the  contrast  be- 
U  riii  Uie  dialogue  luid  the  dramutis  persoim  is  only  more  striking  and 
I^  true  to  nature.    Madame  Sand's  next  attempt  in  the  same  periodi- 
cal, published  within  the  last  six  months,  is  CWm>,  a  comedy  to  all 
iif/carance  never  meant  for  the  stage,  as  no  theatre  could  attempt  to 
^  -'  tt.    It  is  a  kind  of  lengthy  dialogue,  or  succession  of  scenes  ex- 
ver  a  certain  space  of  time,  and  giving  pictures  of  the  French 
M..i.jki  and  Vendean  wars.    The  plot  has  little  real  dramatic  in- 
•j^rv»t,  and  is  evidently  made  to  serve  the  promptings  of  a  strong  party 
r  is  wanting  in  power,  and  the  form  of  handliug  it  chosen  by 
jr  leaves  her  no  scope  for  the  display  of  her  unrivalled  descrip- 
liTe  lalentw 

Mdlk,  Iferquem^  begun  in  the  February  number  of  the  Jievm  d^s 
&MX  Mondsgf  not  being  as  yet  completed,  cannot  therefore  be  criticised 
«ith  impartiality,  so  we  must  let  tfie  future  prove  whether  George 
SmJ  will  allow  these  last  and  we^jker  productions  of  her  pen  to  be  her 
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farewell  to  the  world  of  letters.    Should  this  proYO  the  case,  hoireTcr, 
too  many  lanrels  encircle  her  brow  not  to  hide  amidst  tfadr  fresh  erer- 
greens  the  few  dead  leaves  which  are  tmfortiinately  woyea  in  the  chaplflt. 
Even  in  England,  where  the  general  taste  differs  so  widely  from  thst  d 
our  French  neighbours,  where  morality  is  so  strict  and  pmd^  bo  oftn 
exaggerated,  a  happy  selection  may  be  made  among  the  ntunberlMi 
novels  of  the  gifted  author,  and  sterling  ore  found  among  the  filer 
metal.     Enough  is  there  to  serve  as  a  lesson  of  style,  a  modd  of 
eloquence,  and  a  matchless  example  of  masterly  description.     Pre- 
eminent amidst  the  works  which  none  need  fear  to  peruse  stand  £i 
Mare  au  Diable^  La  petUe  Fadette^  Le  Marquis  de  ViUemer^  Fran^  h 
Champiy  Jean  de  la  Roclie^  Andriy  Le  Chdteau  des  Disertes,  and  L'Homm 
de  Neige. 

The  spark  of  genius,  if  occasionally  dimmed,  blazes  out  ever  and 
anon  in  bright  dazzling  flashes  which  dispel  the  darkness  and  light  npy 
with  a  glory  all  their  own,  the  name  of  George  Sand. 

X. 


THE  DAWN  OF  TRUTH 


Swift  rides  the  moon  o'er  tower  and  deep* 
The  city*  like  a  child  asleep, 

Baskfi  in  that  tender  light ; 
And  o*er  steep  streets  and  winding  ways, 
And  o'er  the  silence  of  the  qaays, 

Broods  the  cool  shade  of  night. 

One  watcher  wateheth  with  the  moon, 
TTatcher  for  whom  day  comes  too  Foon, 

Fale  student  of  the  skies ; 
Who  with  his  compasB  fain  would  span — 
Befiunt  of  the  priesthood's  ban — 

Great  Natare*s  mysteries. 

Tlirongh  years  of  solitude  and  cai*©, 
Witlj  that  ih'tj  will  not  credit — prayer — 

Has  this  man  sought  to  teach 
The  meaning  of  that  perfect  scheme, 
Grander  than  Patau's  wildest  dream, 

Nor  set  beyond  man's  reach. 

For  He  whose  hand  the  stars  can  bind 
Gave  man  his  far-aspiring  mind, 

His  ferer^thirst  to  know ; 
Not  sweet  to  Him  the  bigot's  curse 
On  eyes  that  read  the  universe. 

And  mark  stars  come  and  go. 

0,  not  by  Him  is  set  the  line 
That  shall  our  mental  range  confine 

Within  appointed  space; 
Not  high  enough  man's  soul  can  soar, 
TH!  Jill  the  heav'ns  he  shall  explore, 

And  see  God  face  to  face. 

Each  new  star  tracked  by  mortal  ken, 
Each  new  link  in  creation^s  chain, 
Is  one  step  nearer  home ; 
iflcnre  the  maze  through  which  we  ^ope, 
t  bright  above  our  star  of  hope, 

Oar  watchword,  "  Lo,  we  come  I*^ 
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Sir  gilh  pfgoiuT.  or  t^c  Stbm  stgainst  Ibf  € Udor, 

131  TWO  vxnra :  part  ri. 

Sir  Ajtohew  M^'JlEYOim's  wife  carae  to  meet  him  as  he  croini 
hall,  but  he  passed  her  hj  with  fixed  unseeing  eyes. 

"Andrew,"  she  pleaded,  "will  you  not  forgive  me?" 

**  Nay,  madam,  you  hare  your  jewels ;  let  them  stand  yon 
of  my  forgiveness,  and  of  me.    I  am  going  to  bid  farewell  to  my  fiom^ 

**  Farewell !"  echoed  the  wretched  wife, 

"Yes,  madam,  farewell!'' 

He  slowly  ascended  the  winding  staircase  till  he  came  to  an  u 
turret-chamber,  where  his  two  sons  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  h 
in  the  care  of  an  bid  Scottish  nurse,  more  distingaisheil  for  a  fond 
feuditl  affection  to  the  race  of  the  chief  than  for  wisdom  or  foli^ 
manner. 

The  father  loved  his  two  sons  with  a  tender  derotion ;  hill 
numerous  duties  of  a  Highland  chieftain — head  of  an  important 
and  captain  of  one  of  those  volunteer  companies  which  had  been 
ganiscd  by  the  English  Government  since  1715,  under  the  deiioini< 
nation  of  the  Black  Watch — left  him  little  leisure  in  which  to  inslim 
or  reprove  them,  and  the  boys  had  for  the  most  part  run  wild  amoai 
the  rough,  faithful  hangers-on  of  the  castle.     The  elder,  almiof  K>1 
twelve  years,  had  but  of  late  begun  to  accompany  his  father  in  %h 
expeditions  by  sea  and  land  which  varied  the  chiefs  existence.  Bet 
this  lad  and  Sir  Andrew  there  existed  an  affection  as  enthusiastic  ttt 
was  profound. 

The  boy  was  tall  for  his  age,  and  of  a  manly  and  noble  aspect  Tli« 
gravity  of  premature  thought  overshadow^ed  his  somewhat  pallid  codi 
tenance,  and  in  his  deep-set  eyes  there  thone  a  sappressed  fire  wf 
kindled  into  flame  anon  as  his  father  spoke  to  him. 

"  Were  those  strangers  who  came  to  the  castle  within  this  hour, 
father  ?''  he  asked.  "  I  heard  a  boat*s  keel  grate  upon  the  beach,  tad 
after  a  space  the  splash  of  oars,  as  of  a  boat's  crew  pushing  off  to  ft* 
jnainhind." 

*'  Your  ears  heard  aright,  Alk/'  answered  the  chieftain. 
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'  mothe?  and  I— hftre  had  Tisitore.  Tlie  lady  is  the  richer  for  the 
mDing  of  her  gQCBts.'* 

And  then,  in  sliarp,  brief  sentencee^  Sir  Andrew  told  the  story  of 
Charies  Edward^s  coming — the  gift  of  that  diamond  necklace  which  had 
tit  the  wife  and  rewarded  her  perfidj, 

Tbe  pale  cheek  of  Alk  M*Meyonn  changed  from  pale  to  livid  as  he 

I  the  etoiy,  and  his  long  sinewy  fingers  groped  with  an  involuntary 
DOTement  among  the  folds  of  his  kilt,  until  they  closed  with  a  fierce 

I  upon  the  handle  of  his  dirk. 

"Alk,"  said  the  father  earnestlj,  "I  think  yon  know  me  well 

gh  to  believe  that  I  am  the  last  of  men  to  spare  the  spilling  of 

'  hearths  blood  in  a  just  cause.    If  I  believed  in  the  divine  right  of 

1  jOKOg  Prince  whose  hereditary  royalty  I  am  fain  to  acknowledge, 

i  give  him  my  life  and  the  lives  of  my  clan  at  freely  as  a  cup  of 

iter  from  the  castle*well ;  but  I  cannot  approve  an  expedition  wliich 

caury  war  and  min  into  the  mother  country  of  the  Prince  who 

it*    Boldly^  as  I  speak  to  yon  now,  have  1  spoken  to  this  most 

adventurer.    *  Surely  this  is  a  noble  cause/  I  said  to  him — 

irork  worthy  to  please  the  King  of  kings — a  work  that  ^111  be  a 

>rd  apott  the  lips  of  men,  and  memorable  to  the  end  of  time. 

I I  yon  would  bring  ruin  and  desolation  to  the  city  in  which  your 
ihers  reigned — you  would  pour  your  death-dealing  cannonade 
si  the  temples  and  Bhrines  of  your  mother  country?  launch  against 

Ion  on  anny  of  foreign  hirelings?  since  only  by  the  aid  of  French 

iiers  can  yon  hope  to  carry  your  enterprise  across  the  Scottish 

And  if  you  could  succeed  in  this  wicked  attempt^  which  I 

yon  cannot,  how  could  your  soul  be  cleansed  from  the  blood 

tyonr  fellow-countrymen  shed  in  civil  war  ? — how  would  your  country, 

to  your  ambition  by  the  sword  of  rebellion,  learn  to  submit 

laws,  and  to  fight  under  your  banner?'    Twas  but  wasted 

D,  Alk  J  the  Priuee  is  bent  upon  his  own  undoing,  and  he  won 

'  promise  to  follow  him.    I  know  that  my  bones  will  bleach  upon  a 

^lovlaod  battle-field,  and  my  flesh  find  a  living  sepulchre  in  a  vnlture's 

Let  me  hope  some  faint  ray  of  glory  may  brighten  mj  doom." 

"  Pftiherr  cried  the  lad,  with  a  choking  sob. 

**  Kay,  Alk,  no  tears  for  me.    If  yon  must  weep,  weep  for  Scotland, 

ch  yourself  how  you  may  avenge  her." 

boy*6  fingers  had  not  slackened  their  hold  of  his  dirk.     He 

ivBd  his  father's  counsel  in  silence,  but  he  gave  a  little  nod  of 

more  significant  than  many  words, 
•'  You  are  but  a  boy,  Alk ;  and  you  will  be  matched  against  those 
repay  trust  with  falsehood,  confidence  with  treachery.    From  your 
I  you  inherited  the  courage  of  the  lion ;  I  would  have  you  learn 
of  the  serpent.     Meet  falsehood  with  falsehood;  match 
with  cunning.    In  a  nest  of  traitors,  wear  the  smooth  face 
^Cteachery.    Wait  and  watch  for  the  ajjpointed  hour  of  God*B  wrath 
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against  perjury ;  and  when  the  hour  comeg,  strike,  and  strike  hodB^ 
though  the  blood  upon  your  dirk  shall  be  the  same  that  warmB  your  ] 
own  heart.    Your  mother  has  bartered  the  best  blood  of  the  llighlaiidii 
for  a  bauble  to  hang  upon  her  neck.    Sooner  or  later  she  must  pay  the  ^ 
price  of  her  gewgaws,  and  I  would  have  you  see  she  eacapea  not  the 
reckoning." 

*'  She  ehall  not^"  answered  the  lad  in  a  hoaree  whisper;  "  I  will  get 
a  circlet  upon  her  neck  that  shall  outwear  her  diamonds,  and  yet 
less  costly.     But,  father,  must  you  go — must  the  M^'Meyonns  and  theii 
following  perish  in  this  fatiil  endeavour?'* 

'*  Ay,  lad,  the  word  has  been  spoken— the  pledge  has  been  give 
I  cannot  go  back  from  it.'^ 

The  father  opened  his  arms  wide,  and  the  boy  leapt  upon  his  breast 
Passionate,  close  was  the  clasp  of  that  embrace  ;  and  both  knew  that  it 
was  the  last.  They  bad  sliared  eac'h  other's  sports ;  watched  side  hfl 
Bide  breathleaa,  motionless,  upon  the  silent  hill-tops  as  the  kingly  stag  ^ 
climbed  the  tall  erng  from  which  their  guns  were  doomed  to  send  him 
headlong  to  his  deatli ;  alone  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  they  had  slcp 
beneath  the  midnight  stars,  the  boy  pillowed  against  his  father'l 
brawny  shoulder.  It  was  no  common  love  that  bound  them  to 
other;  it  was  no  common  pang  which  rent  their  hearts  as  they 
themselves  asunder. 

At  break  of  day,  while  the  summer  mist  yet  slept  upon  the  ruj 
line  of  the  mainland,  M'Meyonn  and  his  followers^  amounting  to  somi 
hundreds,  left  the  isle  in  their  little  fleet  of  open  boats;  and  as  the  oi 
dipped  into  tlie  placid  water,  mournful  as  the  wail  of  the  banshee 
.  the  cry  of  the  clansmen  : 

1    .  **//«  ///,  /ta  til,  ha  HU  mi  tulWir — **  We  return,  we  return,  we 
[  turn— no  more !" 

Sad  and  prophetic  sounded  that  cry  to  the  ears  of  the  boy  Alk,  whi 
stood  on  the  beach  watching  the  l>oats  glide  landwards,  whUe  his  mother- 
yet  slumbered,  with  Slary  of  Modcna'a  necklace  under  her  pillow. 

The  shrill  music  of  that  riaelic  cry  pierced  her  slumbers,  and  mixcA 
its  wailing  notes  with  her  dream. 

She  dreamed  that  she  was  dead,  and  that  the  clan  was  singing  a 
dirge  above  her  coffin, 
I        •*  Ha  til,  ha  til,  ha  ///,  ?«/  hdidhr 

She  woke  with  a  sudden  fear,  and  saw  her  son  standing  in  the  opei 
doorway  opposite  her  bed,  looking  at  her  with  a  strange  fixity  of  gaze. 
From  that  hour  she  feared  the  boy,  and  plotted  his  banishmeni 
from  the  home  of  his  fathers. 

Triumphant  was  the  march  of  the  Chevalier's  army  southward. 
From  that  August  afternoon  when  the  young  adventurer  found  himself 
alone  in  the  valley  awaiting  the  raising  of  his  standard,  when,  aftei^ 
two  hours  of  watching,  he  saw  the  aLx  hundred  Cameron  men  crestiaj 
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i  brow  of  the  hill,  and  anon  the  air  wa«  darkened  with  the  bonnets 
upwrard,  dense  as  a  sudden  storm-cloud, — from  that  day  to  the 
licfcofy  of  Prestonpans  all  was  triumph.    The  god  of  battles  eeomed 

^^nile  upon  the  cange  of  the  Stuarta.  8tu|iidity  and  irresolution, 
uu  so  cantions  as  to  be  near  akin  to  cowardice,  marked  the  con- 
duct of  the  realm*6  legitimate  defenders.  Mistake  followed  mistake ; 
tad  still  the  white  cockades  of  the  Stuart  multiplied  in  the  land,  and 
all  that  was  enthusiastic  and  loyal  in  Scotland  had  sworn  allegiance 
lo  James  the  Eighth,  and  drank  confusion  to  the  White  Horse  of 
Hanover. 

"What  gay  yon  now,  M'Mejonn?**  asked  the  Prince;  "will  you 
confess  yonrself  a  false  prophet  ?'' 

**  Would  to  God  the  issue  of  events  might  prove  me  one!'*  answered 
the  chief  with  desponding  accents ;  "  unhappily,  I  know  bub  too  well 
the  end  will  show  me  a  wise  seer." 

*'  What !  you  still  hold  by  your  gloomy  forebodings,  after  the  for- 
tout  that  has  attended  our  steps  ?'' 

**  Circmnstancea  have  been  propitious,  your  highness,  but  omens 
have  been  dlrefal." 

**  What  are  the  auspices  which  yon  deem  so  sinister  ?  I  know  you 
tre  learned  in  all  manner  of  divination,  whether  yon  seek  your  augury 
frum  the  stars  of  heaven  or  the  bladebone  of  a  newly -slaughtered 


"  Yonr  lonely  waiting  in  the  valley  of  Glenfinnan  boded  no  good ; 
but  tiiifl  was  not  the  worst.  Your  highness  must  needs  remember  what 
led  when  we  halted  to  drink  in  the  glen  below  Cony  Arrach  T 

•*  At,  Sir  Andrew,  that  was  a  sore  miafortone,"  answered  the  Prince ; 

it  deeply  as  I  lament  the  untimely  fate  of  that  jmor  child,  I  cannot 
flo  mournful  an  accident  as  having  any  bearing  on  my  own 
nrtmies.'* 

The  chief  disputed  no  further. 

*'  I  will  play  the  raven*s  part  no  more,  sir,"  he  said  gravely. 

The  accident  to  which  M*Meyonn  referred  had  occurred  daring  a 
hali  of  the  Highland  army  in  a  barren  glen,  where  no  water  wa*  to  be 
found  for  the  thirsty  clan,  not  generally  prone  to  such  mild  libations, 
hat  on  this  occasion  so  fevered  with  the  dust  and  heat  of  their  march 
as  to  tliirst  for  some  cooler  beverage  than  their  favourite  Gleulivat* 

While  they  rested  in  the  glen  a  Highland  lassie  had  descended  from 
—  -f  the  hills  to  look  at  them,  carrying  her  charge,  the  infant  son  of  a 
oaring  chieftain.  Her  they  accosted ;  and  eager  to  do  them  ser- 
rice>  sbe  deposited  the  child  upon  a  grassy  knoll  at  Eome  little  distance 
ffOin  lli€  anny,  where  the  innocent  gambolled  hfippily,  and  tripped  off 
with  m  little  band  of  the  Highland  soldiers  to  show  them  a  spring* 

The  distance  was  of  the  shortest,  the  girl  swift  of  foot,  the  period 
of  her  abaence  but  a  few  minutes ;  but  that  small  service  done  to  the 
«»T  of  Charles  Edward  was  fatal  to  the  nurse's  charge.    Aw  addei 
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Piiang  the  infant ;  and  on  her  return  tho  girl  found  liim  screaming  m 
convulsions  of  agony.    She  carried  him  home  to  die. 

The  Prince  lingered  to  conBole  the  ^mrents  of  the  little  one,  to  exiO» 
aerate  tlie  rustic  from  the  charge  of  neglect.    He  stayed  even  to  nitendi 
the  chiid*8  funeral,  and  the  army  of  sturdy  Highlanders  followed 
ittle  coffin  to  the  grave.    The  loyal  chieftain  fonnd  some  consolati 

their  wild  demonetrations  of  mourning ;  and  the  grandeur  of 
'ftincral  orgies  went  wdl-nigh  to  reconcile  him  to  the  loss  of  bis  Boa, 

Upon  the  mind  of  Sir  Andrew  M^Mcyonn  this  one  fatal  incident 
^had  produced  a  powerful  impression,  not  to  be  outweighed  hy  the  pro- 

ous  progress  of  the  Prince, 

Brief  was  the  rest  which  the  heir  of  all  the  Stnnrts  enjoyed  in 
palace  of  his  ancestors,  before  the  battle  which  was  to  make  him  for 
Itimc  master  of  Scotland. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  the  long- darkened  chambers  of  Hoi; 
ere  iHuminated  by  a  phantasmal  glory— the  phantasmagoric  s] 
dour  of  a  court-festival ;  evoked,  like  some  magical  vision,  from 
ruins  of  a  fallen  house.    On  tho  20th  the  Chevalier's  army  was  afool 
with  Chai'les  at  its  head. 

**  Gentlemen,  I  have  flung  away  the  scabbard,"  he  cried;  and  louJ 
rang  the  huzzas  of  chieftain  and  clan,  dunnie  wassails  and  wild  High- 
landmen.  Many  were  the  banners  that  flouted  the  autumn  breeze.  On 
one  the  raotto  of  the  Clanranald,  "  Gainsay  who  daues;"  on  anoti 
the  badge  of  the  MMlregor,  **  Ke^  do,  ako  sPAitE  KOT.*'  Anon  thi 
reckless  challenge  of  Athol,  **  Fokth,  FoaTUNB,  Aso  fill  toe  fj 

TERS/* 

The  banners  of  the  Prince  were  two.    One  sliowed  a  centre  of  wbii 
rBpon  a  field  of  crimson,  with  the  two  words  **  TANnEii  tiitctiphah&' 
The  second  dence  was  more  elaborate.     \J\yon  this  banner  appeaiied 
woman,  grand  and  majestic,  leading  a  warrior  by  the  hand ;  and  b* 
the  two  figures  was  this  inscription,  **I  am  Justice;  I  wnj^  beiki 

BACK  THIS   Max  —  I   WILL   RESTOllE    'VO   DIM    HIS  COL^HTBT  AND 

tEitrrAGE  OF  HIS  Fathehs.'* 
The  banner  of  M'Meyonn  was  blank. 


On  the  evening  of  the  20th  the  two  armies  encamped  leas  than  a1 
mile  apart.    The  Prince's  foi'ces  occupied  the  ridge  beyond  the  litUa 
town  of  Tranent,  **  with  a  gentle  descent  and  a  deep  morass  betweei] 
thera  and  their  enemy." 

Faiu  would  the  chiefs  and  dunnie  wasBaila  hare  led  their  men  to  i 
|«nconnt^r  on  that  day ;  but  n  carefal  inspection  of  the  mora&i  diof 
to  be  deep  and  dilhcnlt,  not  to  bo  parsed  save  at  the  hazard  of  ct 
icfitruction  for  the  whole  army.    The  idea  of  an  immediate  attack  ^ 
therefore  abandoned,  to  the  disgnst  of  the  wild  Northern  warriors,  who! 
feared  that  their  foes  might  sneaU  awa^  tiom  iliem  as  before^  at  Corry  j 
Arrack*     They  were  only  to  be  satiefeed  \vj  l\i«i  ^^^^iiA^^l\.^\^^^T^ 
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EiUa  II  dttiichment^  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  Sir  John  Cope's  retreat 
i  Edinburgh. 
The  Prince  slept  amongst  his  soldierB  in  a  field  of  pease,  made  np 
into  rickfi.  It  was  in  the  dead  of  the  night  that  he  was  roused  from 
Im  bed  of  pease-straw  bjr  Lord  George  Mnrraj,  who  came  to  inform 
him  that  Anderson  of  Whitburf^^h,  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with 
fche  neighbouring  country,  had  suddenly  bethought  him  of  a  winding 
ptih  leading  from  the  heights  where  they  lay  to  the  plain  below,  and 

Elding  in  a  great  measure  the  morass* 
JoyM  were  these  tidings  to  the  heir  of  the  Stnarts.  He  sent  for 
biel  and  other  chiefs,  amongst  them  M^'Meyonn*  The  night  was  well- 
i  tpeni ;  but  as  yet  no  glimmer  of  dawn  piere^  the  eastern  sky. 
**W€  will  giTe  them  speedy  battle,"  cried  the  Prince  gaily;  "but 
ilio  will  follow  Xairn,  and  bring  him  back  with  his  live  hundi'ed  men? 
Osr  army  could  ill  spare  so  important  a  detachment/' 

"  With  your  highnesses  leave  I  will  go  in  search  of  my  Lord  Nairn," 
^ud  M'Meyonn. 
^B  **  And  who  will  command  your  clan  during  your  absence  V* 

**  Lochicl  will  doubtless  take  the  command  of  my  men.  But  I  hope 
to  rejoin  your  highness  before  the  two  armies  meet.  I  have  my  horse 
to  CMirj  me,  swift  and  sure  of  foot,  and  Uiere  shall  be  no  time  lost  upon 
ye  road/* 

"  Brmrely  spoken,  mj  dear  Sir  Andrew  I'*  cried  the  Prince.  **  I 
vonld  not  bave  my  prophet-chieflain  absent^  though  his  voice  is  given 
lo  prophesying  evU/' 

H'^Mdyonn  rode  away  through  the  darkness,  armed  for  the  coming 
eoDteat,  and  mounted  on  a  noble  charger. 

k  Under  cover  of  the  same  darkness  the  troops  got  under  arms,  and 
Fed  away  silently  and  speedOy  upon  the  narrow  winding  path  that 
^pd  the  morass. 
pHie  path  was  lonely  and  unguarded ;  but  though  the  morase  was 
pined  with  all  caution,  some  of  the  nighlauderg  sauk  knce*de©p  in  the 
Wick  swamp,  and  the  Prince  himself  was  well-nigh  falling. 

An  evil  omen  M'Meyonn  would  perchance  have  called  that  stumble; 
but  y^^        'I  was  far  away  in  quest  of  Lord  Nairn. 
^         \\  iirst  faint  glimmer  of  daybreak  tlie  Highland  army  reached 

^■be  plain.  A  frosty  mist  still  veiled  them  from  the  sight  of  their  foca ; 
^Bnt  on  this  level  ground  the  sound  of  their  tramp  betrayed  their  neigh- 
^BooihcKjd  to  the  ears  of  Sir  John  Cope  and  Lis  men.  Shots  were  fired ; 
^HJMUed  patrols  galloped  off  to  give  the  alarm  ;  all  was  action,  excite- 
^V^^  czpecUtion.  The  two  armies  drew  themselves  up  in  line  of 
battle ;  and  on  the  right  of  the  plain  where  they  met^  wide,  dork, 
ind  dangerous  *  ed  the  morals. 

•*  No  sign  }  onn  !**  exclaimed  the  Prince,  after  he  had  ridden 

to  and  fro  along  the  line  of  the  army.    **  I  thought  he  ^ou\d  Imxe  i^- 
jomed  OB  ere  Uii&' 
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As  he  Bpoke,  the  misU  rolled  away  from  the  rising  son,  and  crimsoii 
on  sea  and  swamp  shone  the  glory  of  aQtnmntil  dawn* 

"Look!"*  cried  Locbiel,  laying  one  hand  upon  Charles's  arm,  and 
pointing  across  the  moraes  with  the  other.  **  Look,  your  hlglmess  ;  'tis 
M-^Meyonn!  God  of  heaven!  does  the  man  know  he  is  riding  to  his 
doom?** 

The  Prince  reined-in  his  horse,  and  with  the  Highland  chieftain  by. 
his  side,  looked  aghast  over  that  crimson  plain  which  lay  between  the 
bflttle-fieid  and  the  sea.  They  had  good  canae  for  horror.  Across  that 
swampy  ground  rode  M'Meyonn  on  his  heavy-limbed  charger,  weighted 
with  the  splendid  caparisons  of  a  war-steed.  Already  rider  and  steed 
had  become  aware  of  the  deadly  danger.  Deep  was  the  marshy  ground 
through  which  the  animal  galloped,  up  to  his  haunches  in  mire  and. 
clay.  Loud  rang  the  shout  of  the  enemy,  shrill  rose  the  wail  of  hit 
clan,  as  the  chleRain  approached.  A  small  detachment  of  Colonel 
Gardiner's  dragoons  galloped  across  the  plain  to  intercept  him,  their 
drawn  swords  fla^ihing  in  the  sun. 

**  He  is  lost  !*'  cried  the  Prince  and  Lochiel  simultaneonsly,  m  the 
dragoons  bore  down  upon  the  chief. 

But  not  by  the  weapons  of  a  usurper^s  mercenaries  was  M'^Meyonn 
to  die.    Within  twenty  paces  of  the  enemy  the  chieftain's  poni 
horse,  pulled  up  by  a  hand  nf  iron,  reared  with  his  mighty  forefeet 
the  air,  sprang  forward  with  one  terrific  bound,  and  then  sank 
long,  ingulfed  in  that  black  morass,  never  to  rise  again.    For  one  bri" 
instant  the  marshy  ground  heaved  and  swayed  with  the  death-struggles 
of  horse  and  rider,  as  with  the  convulsive  throes  of  an  earthquake: 
then  all  was  still.     Neither  cry  nor  groan  went  np  from  that  faUl- 
marsh* 

Sir  John  Cope's  men  turned  their  horses*  heads  and  slunk  back 
their  post,  appalled  by  the  horrid  spectacle. 

Thns,  as  if  by  miraculous  opening  of  abysmal  chasm  in  his  mother 
Earth,  sank  the  God-gifled  Seer.  No  human  hand  assailed  him ;  no 
weapon  of  mortal  fashioning  winged  his  death-shaft.  As  if  he  had  been 
indeed  a  being  too  sacred  for  the  common  touch  of  humanity's  dread 
enemy,  mother  Earth  opened  her  arms  and  took  him  to  her  breast 
Unscathed  by  disease^  unscarred  by  bullet  or  claymore,  in  the  full  vigon 
of  body  and  meridian  splendour  of  intellect,  M'^Meyonn,  the  prophei 
chief,  went  down  to  his  doom. 

To  his  clan  it  seemed  that  the  god  of  battles  had  withdrawn  the 
8eer  from  the  day  of  defeat;  and  in  the  natural  phenomena  of  an 
unusual  accident  the  ignorant  Hlgblauders  beheld  a  miraculous  inter-^ 
position  of  Pi-ovidence.  ■ 

In  after-days,  when  the  swamp  near  Prestonpans  had  been  drained, 
ft  granit-e  sepulchre  was  elevated  upon   the  spot  where  Sir  Andrew  J 
M'Mevonn  met  his  death ;   and  to  this  day  the  more  superstitious  ■ 
InMbitants  of  North  Britain  are  ready  to  o!Kvi\ii  \^aftX*  \xsi  isaxNsa!^ '^nll 
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I  irpoii  the  grass  that  groirs  within  a  certain  rading  of  that  sacred 

■      The  son  that  had  shone  upon  the  pathway  of  Charles  Edward  and 

kii  faithful  followers  was  bat  too  soon  overclouded.     Other  victories  he 

^  '  win  after  the  triumphant  daj  of  Gladsmuir  or  Prestonpaufl* 

>  (J,  Eo  lukewarm  were  hifi  foes,  so  etaunch  hia  friends,  that 

kit  path  to  the  palace  of  his  forefathers  seemed  smooth  and  easy ;  and 

TOe  historian  and  enthn^iiaiitic  romancer  alike  believe  that,  but  for 

Ae  fiit«l  council  at  Derby,  a  Stuart  king  might  again  have  worn  the 

British  crown. 

,        But  a  dark   fate  was  upon  that  luckless  race.    Foredoomed  and 

tppointed  unto  sorrow  were  the  children  of  the  martyr-kin|r-     It  may 

I  be  that  the  blood  of  Darnley  cried  for  vengeance,  and  it  needed  tlie 

I  woes  of  many  generations  to  wipe  away  tlie  offences  of  that  fatal  qneen 

I  who  once  had  walked  in  beauty  through  those  chambers  of  Holyrood 

I  ffittie  her  brave  young  descendant  held  his  phantasmagoric  court,  i 

I      Ten  years  had  gone  by  since  the  battle  of  Prestonpans^  and  the 

I  cbifilroiia  young  leader  of  those  heroic  days  was  fast  sinking  into  an 

%iioble  middle  age ;  though  the  day  never  came  in  which  the  sound  of 

'  pibroch  or  the  mention  of  Highlander  failed  to  awaken  a  sympathetic 

Ijbord  in  the  breast  of  that  royal  exile.     Ten  years  had  passed  away 

Hbce  the   dreary  return   from  Derby,  the  brief  triumph  of  Falkirk^ 

Br  defeat  of  CuUoden,  and  the  dismal  wanderings  among  those  wild, 

Bithful  creatures— thieves  and  reprobates  some  of  them — who  sheltered 

lith  almoet  maternal  teudemees  the  head  which*  severed  from  the 

«om,  wasted  body,  might  have  earned  them  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Ten  years,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  name  of  Charles  Edward  waa  almost 

Kitf^ottjen  in  the  land  where  mothers  had  given  the  blood  of  their  sons 

*fOT  Charley." 

Ladj  M'Meyonn  was  alone  in  her  island  home  off  the  coast  of  Inver- 
•eoL  Her  elder  son  she  had  contrived  to  banish  long  ago  to  a  Jesuit 
ooUef^e  at  Amiens,  avowedly  for  the  purposes  of  education,  but  really 
tgftpfff  m  secret,  silent  antagonism  had  arisen  between  mother  and 
iOB,  and  there  was  no  rest  for  Eilinor  where  the  lad  was.  The  boy  of 
twelve  had  been  powerless  to  oppose  a  mother's  will,  since  hie  father's 
iftlainely  end  had  left  her  sole  mistress  of  hts  fate. 

**  It  is  for  the  best,  Alk,"  she  said,  when  she  told  him  her  decision, 
liili  education  is  but  poor  compared  to  monastic  teaching*     The 
yituiiA  arc  a  learned  order." 

"Ay,  mother,  and  a  wily  order,  as  I  have  heard,**  replied  the  boy, 
**  'Tis  well  that  I  should  learn  of  them.    They  will  teacli  me  wisdom,** 
The  mother  was  well  satisfied  to  be  rid  of  the  lad.     She  despatched 
Itim  with  a  kinsman  of  her  own,  who  volunteered  his  guardiaiiftYix^i  on 
the  jonnief,    Ai  Amiens  the  bof  remained  for  ten  years ;  and  \wirG  \i^ 
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dropped  the  Scottish  prefix  to  his  SQrQame,  and  called  himself  gimply  | 
A  Ik  Meyoniij  by  which  name  he  was  henceforward  known  to  the  world. 

The  younger  boy  was  but  a  feeble  and  sicWy  child.     He  died  soon 
after  the  death  of  his  father;  and  thua  the  gay  and  thonghtlese  Ellinfn 
was  left  to  lead  her  own  life ;  a  young  and  handsome  widow, 
of  a  competent  fortune,  and  of  jewels  which  she  might  fairly  da 
priceless. 

She  did  not  long  consent  to  bury  her  beauty  and  her  jewtU  i 
M'^Meyonn  Castle ;  but  as  Boon  as  the  ceremonial  period  of  her  wid<y 
hood  was  i^pent,  she  remored  to  Edinburgh,  where  she  was  for  eon 
years  a  reigning  toast,  and  where  her  matchless  diamond  necklace  wli 
the  envy  of  her  ftmale  acquaintance,  and  the  eoretcd  pri^e  of  nmay  I 
needy  adventurer, 

Against  a  second  marriage  Lady  M^Meyonn  hud  no  • 
she  was  ambitious,  and  her  ideas  ujxjn  this  matrimonia]   ^ 
of  the  most  aspiring.    For  some  six  or  seven  years  she  enjoyed 
little  royalty  as  belle  and  toast  in  that  pleasant  city ;  bat  at  the  end^ 
those  years  she  found  herself  no  neiirer  a  grand  alliance,  and  her  : 
showed  her  the  faint  indications  of  an  approaching  enemy* 

For  two  years  more  she  lingerefi,  repairing  the  ravages  of  tij 
stealthy  foe  with  cosmetics  and  rouges ;  and  then,  when  the  gacsria  ( 
her  tea-board  waxed  thin,  and  glasses  were  no  longer  shattered  to 
honour,  she  found  that  she  could  no  more  endure  to  sit  among 
ruins  of  her  former  greatness ;  and  disappointed,  embittered,  Boliti 
she  returned  to  the  dreary  island  and  the  granite  castle,  and 
her  monotonous  days  in  gloomy  reverie  and  pious  meditation. 

Of  her  son  she  thouglit  with  a  vague  dread*     Love  for  him  she  I 
none  ;  but  she  told  herself  that  the  day  was  near  when  he  must  ret 
and  when  they  two  must  spend  their  solitary  lives  together  in  til 
inhospitable  abode. 

Sometimes,  alone  in  her  gloomy  chamber,  by  the  dim  light 
single  wax-taper,  she  contemplated  the  bauble  for  which  she  bad 
tered  her  honour,  and  she  wondered  whether,  in  all  the  hon;     :' 
had  blazed  upon  her  neck,  she  had  ever  owed  to  its  spki 
moment  of  real  happiness. 

One  night  while  she  was  yet  pondering  upon  her  son's  inevital 
return,  she  was  told  that  a  stranger  had  come  to  the  castle  withi 
letter,    Tlie  night  was  wild  and  tempestuous ;  and  the  messenger,  i 
having  delivered  his  missive,  begged  a  night's  lodging. 

This  favour  was  willingly  granted.  In  these  remote  regions  «a 
almost  oriental  hospitality  obtains  alike  in  the  dwellingti  of  rich  and 
poor. 

The  letter  was  from  Sir  Alk  Meyonn.  He  wrote  from  an  inn  at 
Edinburgh,  infoiming  his  mother  of  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  and  an- 
noimcing  his  si>eedy  coming.  The  letter  was  cold  and  formal ;  the  la^y 
read  it  with  a  sigh. 
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messenger,*'  she  said. 

^^d  ijito  her  presence^— a  somewhat  rough-looking 
uder,  clad  in  a  frieze  coat,  and  witli  his  face  half  hidden  hy  long 
apt  hair  and  beard.    He  looked  at  the  lady  somewhat  Bearchingljr 
torn  beoeftth  las  ishaggy  brows. 

She  aaked  him  several  Eomewhat  irivoloos  questiona  abont  her  aon^ 
and  tbeii  gare  him  a  haughtj  digmiafiaK 

Wben  the  houaeiiold  of  M'^Mejonn  Castle  aroae  next  morning  the 

slaiiger  wtiE  gvme,  and  the  widow  of  Sir  Andrew  U'Meyonn  was  found 

nudered  in  her  bed.     The  massive  oaken  mimiment-chei^t  in  which 

riit  bad  kept  her  jewels  had  been  forced  open  roughly  with  the  Bame 

HA  ihmt  had  pierced  her  white  throat,  and  Mary  of  Modena's  necklace 

Ha  gone*     That  a  stranger  should  hare  got  wind  of  the  existence  of 

ttiesre  Taluable  jewela  was  no  great  matter  for  wonder;   bot  that  a 

er  should  have  contrived  to  leave  the  castle,  unheard,  in  the  dead ' 

jht,  and  get  away  from  the  island  in  a  little  boat  that  had 

n  and  mouldering  in  a  boat-honee  ever  since  the  boyhood  of 

Aik  Mevonn,  seemed  little  short  of  a  miracle. 

Load  was  the  hue  and  cry  that  followed  the  murder  of  EUinor* 
V^Mejonn ;  but  in  thoee  days  the  means  of  detection  and  arrest  were- 
small,  while  the  remote  locality  of  the  crime  rendered  the  task  of  dc- 
Wticm  didleolt.  Had  the  assassin  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  his  ill- 
:  prize,  his  discovery  would. have  been  almost  inevitable:  but  be 
made  no  snch  attempt,  nor  had  gain  been  the  object  of  his  crime. 

TEe  murderer  of  Ellinor  M'^Meyonn  was  no  common  shedder  of 
,  nor  was  the  motive  that  urged  him  to  the  deed — darker  than 
ii^j^*c  knew  who  streaked  the  corse  of  the  murdered  woman—a  common 
aeliTe.  Under  the  guise  of  a  stranger,  Alk  Meyunn  had  returned  to 
Um  bame  of  his  childliood ;  and  by  the  hand  of  her  own  and  sole  sur- 
titm^r  too  ha*l  the  chieftain's  widow  periahed.  Bound  by  a  solemn  oath 
'  dead,  the  son  of  Andrew  l^I^'Meyonn  ha<l  held  this  fatal  sacrifietal 
act  the  primary  duty  of  hU  e.    To  cc  his  dark  deed  ho 

lad  watted  and  watched  uu  _o  gave  Ll  -  ndence  of  action 

ad  power  to  strike.  In  the  first  hour  that  he  was  free  to  return  to 
SootlaiKl,  he  had  turned  his  face  steadily  towards  the  spot  which  was 
to  behold  the  fnlfilment  of  his  oath.  Not  uutil  the  crime  had  been 
eomjntit^rd  did  he  pause  to  consider  its  dec^p  iniquity ;  not  until  the 
blood  was  shed  did  he  ask  himself  how  he  was  to  face  the  future  with 
Aaf  biocd  upon  his  hands. 

Wln!o    '  V        '         "'  '  r  mouldered  upon  the  gates  of 

Inv^rrii^ji-  barefoot  and  ixjnniless  in  the 

^Ud^-r  distncta  of  the  Highlands,  The  ancient  home  which  was  his 
Lcritag€  was  a  spot  to  be  for  ever  ghuoned  liy  him.  Wealth  he  had 
Bone^  save  the  lands  belonging  to  that  estate,  and  the  feudal  fidelity  of 
tbe  tadcameQ  or  tenants  who  cultivated  those  lands.   To  these  he  never 
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conld  return ;  and  the  sole  possession  that  reinamed  to  him  was  thdl 
fata!   neckUice   stained   with   the  blood  of  Scotland  and  of  Ellin' 
M'^Meyonn. 

Too  swiftly  after  the  footsteps  of  the  matricide  followed  the  drei 
Nemesifs  of  crime.  Alk  Mejonn  could  fly  from  the  actual  scene  of 
iniquity,  but  from  the  memory  of  that  deed  he  could  not  fly.  In  tboi 
rugged  re^ons  he  found  kindly  reception  and  hospitable  ent^rtainm 
from  those  on  whom  he  had  no  claim  save  the  brotherhood  of  a  comm< 
birthplace ;  but  neither  in  tacksman's  humble  homestead  nor  in  chi 
tain's  caatle  could  Alk  Meyonn  find  rest.  A  pale  phantom  pursued  lii] 
from  valley  to  mountain,  from  heath  to  forest;  an  avenging  %h 
haunted  his  wanderings  by  day,  and  sat  beside  his  pillow  at  nig] 
For  a  long  time  he  endured  the  presence  of  that  dread  companion  wii 
unbroken  spirit;  but  the  Bleeplees  nights,  the  ghost-haunted  days, 
came  at  last  too  terrible  for  mortal  endurance ;  and  within  a  year 
his  mother's  murder,  Alk  Meyonn  was  a  maniac,  begging  bis  way 
hamlet  to  hamlet,  sleeping  more  often  amongst  the  foxes  and  bi 
than  within  the  walls  of  human  habitation. 

His  one  treasure,  the  papal  necklace,  he  had  sewn  into  the 
of  his  ragged  tartan ;  and  this  hidden  wealth  he  protected  with  tl 
cunning  of  madness,  nor  could  he  ever  be  persuaded  to  part  com 
with  the  tattered  plaid. 

So  he  wandered,  maniac  and  forlorn,  for  several  years — an  object 
compassion  to  the  generous  Highlanders,  of  suspicion  to  none,  Ai 
thus  he  came  to  the  wild  hills  of  Bntherland,  where  he  found  a  hi 
pitable  shelter  in  the  home  of  a  wealthy  chieftain,  called  O'Figgei 
happy  father  of  one  lovely  daughter. 

Here,  after  a  residence  of  some  months,  Alk  Meyonn  recovered 
reason  under  the  ever-purifying  influence  of  love.    He  revealed  him 
to  Alexander  OTiggeus,  not  as  the  murderer  of  his  mother,  bat  as 
son  and  rightful  heir  of  M'Meyonn.    This  revelation  at  once  seen) 
him  the  respect  of  the  chieftain.    His  long  abandonment  of  hia  bi 
right  was  regarded  as  a  harmless  eccentricity;  and  when  he  sued  for 
hand  of  the  lovely  Euphemia  OTiggeop,  the  boon  was  granted, 
was  the  elder  chieftain  ill  pleased  when  his  eoo-in-law  produced 
the  border  of  his  dilapidated  |»laid,  and  hung  upon  the  fair  neck  of 
bride,  diamonds  worth  a  king's  ransom. 

For  some  few  months  all  went  well  with  Sir  Alk  Meyonn  and 
young  wife,  who  loved  him  with  a  trustful  affection,  of  which  the 
pTOved  liim  undeserving.  One  cloud  only  obscured  their  horizon, 
that  was  caused  by  Alk*8  persistent  reftisal  to  return  to  M'Meyoi 
castle,  or  to  reclaim  his  abandoned  estate.  Had  it  not  been 
the  diamond  necklace,  OTiggeus  wonld  have  repented  of  so  bad 
bargain* 

Too  soon  had  the  simple  Eiiphemia  cause  for  sorrow.  A  glooi 
sullen,  imj)enetrable,  stole  over  her  husband ;  and  ere  long  she  belv 
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Mm  weijorhed  down  by  a  melancholy  more  terrible  than  the  previons 
Cilrari  s  seiigea*     He  was  not  mad,  but  abandoned  to  a  silent 

mifierj  ^ ,  -^-S8  than  insamty.    Ghost-like  he  stalked  through  the 

hills  of  0'Fig"geuSj  and  vain  were  the  efforts  of  his  young  wife  to  dispel 
{crtlii       '        'idnesB, 

Ol  when  a  rude  festival  was  held  in  the  halls  of  the  chieftain, 

ID  andent  crone,  half  witch,  half  gipsj,  came  in  among  the  crowd 
<lf  tenants   and  retainers,  and  anon  began  reading  the  palms  of  the 

She  came  in  due  course  to  Su'  Alk  ^feyonn.  He  at  fii'st  refused 
lo  bear  her  raticination ;  but,  fascinated  by  the  piercing  gaze  which 
natned  to  penetrate  his  most  secret  thoughts,  he  yielded  his  palm  to 
ibt  elQt<!h  of  her  bony  fingers, 

**A  noble  gentleman,'*  she  cried,  in  her  Gaelic  dialect,  '*bot  not  a 
ilippy  one*  I  would  not  have  so  sore  a  heart  for  every  head  of  cattle 
between  this  and  John-o*-Groats." 

And  then  the  hag  bent  forward,  nntU  her  lips  almost  touched  Alk's 
I  ear,  and  in  the  same  primitive  language  she  half  whispered, 

I  rd,  a  verse  to  Uie  following  effect: 

**  Itdmi  whereon  looked  not  the  .^un 
When  thy  hetlish  deed  was  done; 
LoDil  that  ro^e  not  from  the  sen 
Wlien  that  blood  was  spilt  by  thee; 
There,  as^sflsinf  mudt  thou  go,— 
There  alone  relief  canflt  know/* 

:  When  morning  dawned  on  the  house  of  O'Figgeus,  M,,Mcyonn  was 
Poor  Euphemia  was  broken-hearted  ;  but  her  father  fouud 
oooBoIaiion  in  the  fact  that  the  papal  necklace  still  remained 
I  b  ber  poeseBsion* 

I  Once  more  Alk  Meyonn  was  a  wanderer  over  the  face  of  Scotland. 
I  Soroould  he  hope  to  find  a  resting-place  speedily,  A  spot  upon  which 
I  fh§  ion  had  not  shone  when  hts  crime  was  perpetrated — so  ran  the 
I  fTacclar  verse  of  the  ancient  woman.  To  the  superstitious  mind  of 
L  M'Mc'yonn  there  was  inspiration  in  the  hag's  prophecy. 
I  ••  Little  peace  have  I  known  since  that  dark  night,"  Sir  Alk  said  to 
[Umaelf ;  "  better  to  go  in  quest  of  this  new  land  than  to  perish  here, 
f  t  prey  to  remorseful  memories.  Light  would  seem  the  laljour  of  a 
ftmmej  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  if  I  could  escape  fitr 
dndowr 

After  a  weary  year  spent  in  passing  from  place  to  place,  Alk  Meyonn 
iHMided  &om  the  mountains  that  line  the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  into 
tm  d^  of  Aberdeen,  The  need  of  decent  brogues  and  a  new  plaid 
iloQie  drove  lum  into  the  haunts  of  men  ;  but  the  crowded  streets  dazed 
Uamfeebied  brain,  and  after  making  his  purchases,  he  wandered  away 
from  tbe  bnsy  part  q£  the  town  to  the  quay. 
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There  tlic  enlt  breath  of  ocean  refreshed  his  spirits,  flnd&H^^| 
his  fiice  seawards,  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  was  new  to  him*        ^^* 

lie  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  quay.  Before  him,  &r  out  into  th« 
ocean,  Btretched  a  noble  stone  pier.  A  little  circular  habitotioiiU 
teen  bnilt  at  the  extreme  end — a  habitation  lonelj  as  lightiicHae  m 
rock,  Parposeless  and  weary,  Alk  Meyonn  paced  the  long  pier  to  tie 
very  end.  He  found  a  man  sitting  on  a  little  bench  onteide  tbepn^ 
houpe,  enjoying  his  pipe  of  tobacco  in  the  snmmer  snnseL 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  spot  more  desolate^  a  haWtatka 
tnore  remote  from  the  homes  of  mankind.  Before  stretched  all  tk 
expanse  of  the  German  Ocean — behind,  almost  beyond  the  raeh  if 
hnman  sight,  faintly  glimmered  the  lights  of  the  town. 

The  wanderer  was  yery  weary ;  and,  with  a  wistful  glance  al  tti 
man,  he  seated  himself  on  the  atone  parapet  oppodto  the  bench  oftk 
smoker. 

"  This  is  a  fine  pier,**  he  said,  by  way  of  conciliating  tlie  Jowlf 
master  of  this  lonely  spot, 

'*  Ay,"  answered  the  man,  "  ^tis  aboot  the  finest  pier  in  an*  Seo^ 
land.    It  hasna  bin  beelt  seeven  years  ;  it  coat  a  power  o*  siller." 

It  had  not  been  built  seven  years!  The  words  burned  themsdnfl 
into  the  brain  of  Alk  Meyonn.  This  seemed  to  be  the  spot  whieh  tw 
hag  had  told  him  to  seek — a  spot  that  had  no  exigtencc  when  hi*  ciiflfl 
was  committed.  ■ 

**  And  there  was  no  pier  before  the  building  of  this  ?"  be  dema^M 
wildly.     **  The  sea  rolled  over  the  spot  where  we  are  sitting  to-ni^^H 

'*  Dtnna  faah  yersel',  my  freen*,''  replied  the  man ;  '*  tbera  wioNH 
pier  in  anld  Aberdeen  till  they  beelt  this.*'  ■ 

"  0,  man,"  cried  the  wanderer,  **  take  me  for  your  senrant,  ;0M 
drudge !  I  will  work  for  you,  slave  for  you.  On  thia  apol  ett  I  irfl 
peace,  and  on  no  other."  ■ 

The  man,  after  some  parley,  accepted  the  serrices  of  the  Hi^biifl 
baronet,  whom  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  regard  as  a  harmleas  lonilifl 
and  for  some  time  the  two  shared  the  duties  of  the  watch,  and  pen 
out  together,  but  too  often  at  the  peril  of  their  lives^  to  reflcne  IkM 
crdws  of  ships  that  came  to  grief  in  that  wild  northern  sea.  IntMfl 
life  of  danger  and  adventure,  toil  and  privation,  Alk  Meyoxm  foonfl 
rejK>Be.    The  weird  woman's  prophecy  was  fulfiJled.  I 

But  the  Nemesis  of  crime  is  unresting.  Even  here  lasting  peace  wii 
not  to  be  found  for  the  matricide.     The  pier-master  had  a  dangbtisr,%J 
lovely  girl,  who  had  kept  a  fish-stall  in  Aberdeen  market,  and  camfl 
her  basket  of  fresh  oysters  in  the  streets  of  that  town,  and  whoifl 
her  father,  in  the  playfulness  of  atfoction,  called  Calleroo.    Sir  Att' 
£aw  and  loved  Calleroo.    This  man  must  needs  have  been  devoid  of 
principle  and  honour.     Forgetful  of  the  devoted  Euphemia,  he  woo«l 
the  simple  fisher-girl,  and  won  her  for  his  wife;  and  thus  to  the cfiw 
of  matricide  he  added  the  offence  of  bigamy,  ^  M 
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With  Calleroo,  in  the  lonely  dvrelling  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  he  spent 
«eTeraI  happy  years.  Two  sons  were  bom  to  them.  The  past  was  as 
if  it  had  never  been.  All  was  peace ;  nntil,  in  an  hour  of  fatal  weak- 
ntn,  Alk  Meyonn  told  his  wife  the  story  of  the  diamond  necklace. 
Yain,  thoogh  unsophisticated,  with  Calleroo  to  hear  of  this  gem  was 
to  languish  for  its  possession.  Never  had  she  beheld  such  jewels  as 
her  husband  described ;  bnt  this  very  fact  made  her  only  the  more 
^esiroas  to  possess  them. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Sir  Alk  did  not  tell  her  the  gems  were 
in  the  custody  of  a  former  wife.  He  gave  her  somewhat  yagnely  to 
vnderBtand  that  he  **  had  left  them  at  home." 

Calleroo  harped  npon  the  string  with  feminine  persistence.  After 
a  fiitile  attempt  to  resist  her  wishes,  Sir  Alk,  weak  as  he  had  been 
wicked,  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  the  wife  with  whom  he  had  found 
happiness,  and  departed  in  quest  of  the  diamond  necklace. 

Enphemia  was  the  most  tender  and  forgiving  of  wives,  and  the  most 
•devout  of  Catholics.  When  her  husband  gave  her  a  rambling  account 
of  his  wanderings,  she  forgave  him  his  desertion,  and  welcomed  him  to 
the  home  he  had  abandoned.  When  he  told  her  that  his  confessor  had 
advised  him  to  offer  the  necklace  upon  the  shrine  of  St.  Telphussus 
ct  Delphi,  she  believed  him,  and  gave  the  gems  once  more  into  his 
Uood-fitained  hands.  The  traitor  kissed  her  and  departed,  promising 
to  return  speedUy. 

Bnt  the  gentle  Euphemia's  wrongs  were  not  to  go  unavenged,  nor 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Andrew  M'^Meyonn  to  escape  the  retribution  his 
erimes  deserved.  OTiggeus  had  heard  of  Sir  Alk's  doings  on  Aber- 
deen pier,  and,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  he  lay  in  wait  for  the 
wanderer,  in  a  dismal  glen  near  Figgeus  Castle,  where  the  matricide 
perished,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  pierced  with  a  hundred  wounds 
by  the  dirks  of  the  wronged  father  and  the  exasperated  brothers. 

Here  it  is  deemed  best  to  end  the  story  of  Alk  Meyonn.  For 
OTiggeus  also  came  the  hour  of  retribution.  The  sons  of  Caleroo  lived 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  their  father ;  and  that  deadly  scene  in  the 
glen  was  followed  by  an  expiation  as  deadly.  Bat  with  the  death  of 
Sir  Alk  himself  closes  this  brief  chronicle  of  Highland  tragedy. 
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%  *pi(qrim:icit  ft  Ibe  f cnntrg  of  "  ;3.rt  ftn  Iff* 
BY  GEOJIGE  AUGUSTUS  SAUL 


0,  WHAT  has  become  of  the  P.R3*?    Was  there  ever  a  real,  tangibk^J 
palpable  IMl.B,  ?  or  was  the  once  renowned  PrHB-Rafaellitc  Brolkr-j 
hood  merely  a  mjth — a  shadowy  nonentity  existing  only  in  the  ferJ 
vent  minds  of  a  few  earnest,  enthnsiastic,  mistaken  young  men?    Yoif 
will  tliink  I  am  needlessly  sceptical ;  but  to  whom  may  not  be 
doned  a  little  scepticism  in  this  age  ? — which,  for  the  rest,  in  mat 
of  belieying  and  nnbelieving^,  is  Tcry  probably  as  like  as  two  peaa  i 
the  ages  which  have  gone  before.     "  Nothing  is  created,  and  not 
lost,'*  says  Tiavoisier  ;  and  that  which  is  irne  in  chemistry  may  be  1 
in  the  history  of  humanity.     How  can  I  tell  whether  there  was  er 
anything,  when  people  have  such  a  wondrous  knack  for  rubbing  ill 
paint  off  their  faces,  and  ignoring,  at  least  outwardly,  their  prior  coil 
ditions  of  existence  ?     Why,  like  the  little  old  woman  whose  crinoli 
was  BO  cruelly  cut  about  by  the  ruthless  stoat,  I  often  wonder  if  tt 
being  I  feel,  and  suffer,  and  sometimes  love  and  sometimes  hate, 
he  me:  myself,  yourself,  anybody*s  self.     A  grave  gentleman  with 
double  watdi-chain  and  a  double  chin  was  pointed  out  to  mc  latelj 
and  T  was  told  he  hatl  been  a  Saint-Simonian.     Were  there  ever 
Saint-Simonians,  and  did  M,  Fclicust  David  and  Madame  George 
ever  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Pt^re  Enfantin  ?     Can  it  be  possible  that  i 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  could  ever  Iiave  been  the  middle-aged  gentl^ 
man  in  difficulties  who  lodged  on  a  second-floor  in  Jermyn-strcet, 
was  occasionally  backward  in  the  payment  of  his  rent,  and  who  had 
interview  with  M.  Louis  Blanc  in  the  back-room  of  a  dingy  Frenc 
hosteliy  hard  by  "  LaioeBterre-squarr"?     Can  the  Right  Houourah 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  pillar  of  Cons 
vatism,  ever  have  been  the  "wondrous  bo}^  wot  wrote  J/roj/," — ih 
author  of  Vtvian  Oreif  and  the  B^t'olufionanj  jfe/?/r,— the  ineffable 
quiaite  who  used  to  attend  evening  parties  in  blaok-velvet  pantalooi 
and  Valenciennes-lace  ruffles  ?     Could — but  a  truce  to  the  potenlj 
alities. 

Was  there  ever  a  Prixj-Rafaellite  Brotherhood?     "Why,  man/' 
hear  an  impatient  critic  urge,  "  wasn't  John  Everett  Millais  a  P.Il,B,1 
Didn't  he,  or  ITolman  Hunt,  exiiibit  pictures  in  the  Academy  wit 
*  P.R.B/  in  the  comer?"     Well,  I  answer,  who  knows?     P.R.B.  mi_ 
haye  meant  "  piece  of  Riga  balsam,"  or  "  Rich  Butter,"  or  "  Presidei 
of  the  Roaring  Buffaloes/'    Were  you  ever  acquainted  with  a  Buffalo  1 
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it: 


J  oflcriBW 't^irdl ;  the  High  Bison  and  Grand  Primo  of  all  Eng- 
lind  indeed^— 4kmi  a  bolfaieeqae  point  of  view ;  and  the  la^t  time  I 
M  him  WHS  in  the  streets  of  Washin^on.  He  had  just  resigned  his 
lieotensnt-coloners  commission  in  the  Confederate  anny,  and  was  about 
kmccept  an  engagement  for  first  low  comedy  at  Ford's  Tlieatre,  Was 
t[)tTt'  ercr  n  Confederate  army?  Did  Ford's  Theatre  ever  exist?  I 
riTT  much  doubt  it ;  for  didn*t  Horace  Greeley  go  bail^  not  very  long 
fifloe,  for  Jefferson  Davis  ? 

I  ftilmit  that,  the  very  while  I  am  asking  these  questions,  I  have 

I  dim  and  shadowy  remembrance  of  having  passed,  many  years  eince, 

in  evening  with  the  P.R.B, ;  or,  at  least,  some  members  of  that  aesthetic 

'^'  niity,  in  the  flesh.    When  was  it?    Where  was  it?    Let  me  en- 

nr  to  collect  my  scattered  thoughts.     Was  it? — no ;  it  was  not  at 

u'Obam  Abbey.    The  motto  over  the  gate  was  not  Kabelais'  Fats 

^.    v&udfas.    Jack  Wilkes  did  not  read  us  a  canto  from  his  Essay. 

HoII  Stevenson  did  not  tell  us  a  Crazy  Tale;  and  the  Reverend  Law- 

-ne  did  not  black  the  faces  of  the  assembled  company  with 

I  :.     Nor  did  a  monkey  come  down  the  chimney  in  the  midst 

of  c>or  revels.    Oar  revels !  we  didn't  have  any  revels ;  I  think  we 

Ind  itrawberries.    AVas  it  in  an  antique  panneled  saloon  near  Lincoln's 

loft  thftt  I  met  the  P.R.B.?    Was  Dr.  Pnsey  present,  and  did  lie  intone 

Dmnim^  mh-nm  fac — something, — Mr*  Dante  Rosctti  accompanying 

\im  oa  tile  barrel -organ,  and  Mr.  Clive  Newcorae — I  mean  Mr.  Uiotto 

junior — I  mean  Mr*  Valentine  Prinsep,  perfortning  an  obligato  on  the 

Ftudci  s   whilst  in   the   adjoining  chamber  the  lute  William 

WaVe,  jfwtus,  was  continually  opening  oysters  for  Mr.  Alexander 

.  and  Mr.  Algernon  Swinburne  sang  a  comic  song  about  the 

TiUB^ man  of  the  BoBphorus?     Stop,  stop,  stop!  It  wasn*t  near  Lincoln's 

ba  ftt   alL     It   was  in  the  dm*kened  chamber  of  a  gondola  in  the 

l^mes  of  Venice.     I  remember  Mr»  Swinburne  trying  to  throw  Mr. 

Gforge  Mereditli  overboard,  and  the  gondolier  suddenly  informing  ua 

that  hi«  name  was  Mr.  William  Stigant,  and  under  the  pretence  of 

ndttng  Tasso  to  u«,  giving  a  free  translation  in  the  Venetian  dialect 

rfUie  first  four  cantos  of  **  Athonais,  or  the  first  Crusade;"  whereujion 

!!?•  Whiiitler  (from  AVapping),  who  had  eloped  with  Mr.  Watts  Phillips's 

ITiiiuifi  m  Mata%  rushed  to  the  prow  with  a  wild  shriek  of  rage  and 

4«i|mrt  *^J  ^^6w  Stigant  with  an  etching-needle,  even  as  he  spouted. 

It,  dear  mo  I  I  imi  wrong  again;  I  can't  reduce  my  thoughtfi  to 

.^^...,.ug  approaching  coherence.     I  had  meat  yesterday  for  dinner: — 

t  waa   beel ;  and  V>eef  always  gets  into  my  head.    I  strive  to  dig- 

eotaD::'      '      "  T'  ':,  from  a  conflicting  maze  of  reminiscences.     Was  it 

'11  thr  I  paid  a  schilling  in  Piccadilly  to  sec  Mr.  Ford  Mad- 

•iiwno*9  picture  of  "Work."  and  did  I  otlcr  to  light  the  Beadle  in 

-' "  *  r  Arcaile  because  he  denied  that  it  was  a  good* picture ? 

I  irds  adjourn  to  smoke  huschm-h  somewhere;  and  what 

Mh  earth  had  Ikaschisch  to  do  with  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  and  some  of  the  best 

TOU  X.  ^ 
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loli8t€r-Balad  I  ever  tasted?     Stay:  I  am  right  at  last,    I  dined  one 
night  at  the  Boef-stcak  Club,  and  all  the  "  steaks"  were  Fne-Raliielli 
Brethren.    Those  three  myotic  knocks  nnder  the  table ^ — what  coul 
they  mean  but  r,R.B.  ?     Hush  J  the  mysteries  of  the  '*  Steaks 
more  than  Elensinian.    Those  who  reveal  them  are  liable  to  be  waiU^ 
npon  at  midoight  by  a  tj&ftdarme  f/riUeur,  and  privately  broiled  on 
gridiron  kept  for  the  purpose. 

1  do  remember,  about  the  time  that  prfe-Rafaellitisra  first  '  o 

be  talked  about — soraelhing  like  twenty  years  ago — that  a 
daughter  gave  me  a  High-Church  novel  called  Hawkshns.     No, 
must  have  been  more,  much  more  than  twenty  yc^irs  sincop  for  I 
a  boy  in  a  jacket;  but  I  did  know  bishops'  dau<j;hters  in  the  days 
I  grew  fat  and  wicked.     Did  you  ever  read  Han-kstonef    To  me,  at 
the  time,  it  seemed  the  most  enchanting  story  I  ever  met  with, 
lighted  on  it  the  other  day  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  8chweizer  II< 
at  Lucerne,  aud  I  re-read  it  from  beginning  to  end,  and  thought  if 
still  delightful.     It  was  published  anonymously,  but  I  have  heard  the 
author's  name  and  forgotten  it.    I  think  they  have  made  Am  a  bisho] 

In  this  Hawlcsfme,  towards  the  end  of  the  book,  the  writer 
drawn  a  graphic,  albeit  ideal,  picture  of  a  group  of  enthusiastic,  dee] 
thinkin*^  young  men  in  holy  orders,  who,  foregathering  together, 
CBtabliflh  a  common  habitation,  half  collegiate,  half  raonoBtic,  wh« 
they  work  and  pray  and  do  as  much  good  as  ever  they  can,  feed 
their  own  minds  with  deep  learning,  but  also  feeding  the  mouths 
the  poor  in  their  neighbourhood  with  substantial  bread  and  beef, 
am  afraid  that,  in  this  material  year  1868,  the  entlinsiastic,  deep-tlii 
ing  young  clergymen,  the  student  monks  or  monkish  student^ 
somewhat  at  a  discount  among  t!ie  general  public,    I  am  afraid 
L have  become  confounded  with  those  Ritualists  against  whom  the 
f  testant  Bull  is  bellowing  so  loudly.     I  am  afraid  that  the  tom-fool 
of  Brother  Ignatius  have  brought  into  undeserved  disrepute  a  t 
number  of  pious,   learned,  charitable,   and  self-denying  gcntlemi 
whose  greatest  fault  seems  to  be  that  they  desire  the  ceremonieft 
the  Church  to  bo  as  handsome  and  dignified  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  the  wise  and  gentle  boy-king^ — the  English  Saint  Louis,  the  Eugll 
Alexander  Severus^ — who  founded  Christ's  Hospital.    But  I  have  n< 
L  thing  to  do  with  Hitualism;  I  leave  it  to  the  lloyal  ConimiBaion, 
fto   the   stanch  Kidlevs   and  Latimers   of  the  daily  papers.     Terribl 

theologians,  awful  controversialists  are  these.     See  Mr.  ililton  in 
L  Trumpet  giving  it  to  Mr.  Salmasius  in  the  Kcifkdmm  over  the  fiii 
r  end  eyes.     Listen  to  .Tared  Sparks  in  the  Bassoon  exposing  the  doubl< 
dealing  of  Don  Sanchez  in  the  Flageoht,    There  is  not  a  "leader' 
writer  of  the  day  but  is  ready  to  write  Thirty-nine  Leading  Artielea 
knotty  points  which  aforetime  used  to  puzxle  tlie  Council  of  Trent,  tO' 
^«ay  nothing  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  the  Aiisembly  of  Divines  at 
'  TTestminstcr*  . 
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Now  wlmi  lias  all  this  to  do  with  the  novel  of  Hawkslone^  the  PraB- 

Brotherhood — I  know  I  haven't  si>elt  it  correctly,  but  the 

^iiivM  -  ijflToe  waa,  if  I  mistake  not,  Rafaelle  Sanzio  d'Urbino — and 

ttpeciftlly  ^ith  the  title  of  thia  paper,  PakfkviUe?    In  a  moment  jou 

If  the  old  P.R.B.  did  reullj  once  exist,  but  hasj  through 

: -_^ing  Btotttnesa  and  prosperity  of  its  membere,  surceased,  could 

not  A  group  of  the  youug  painters  of  the  present  day  get  up  an  artiatic 

.  and  have  a  habitation  where,  in  **a  hulf-eollegiate,  half- 

fahhion,  they  sliould  live  and  work  in  DiUimon,  and  do  as 

good  around  them  as  ever  they  could  ?     Is  not  Art,  after  all,  a 

»f  religion  ?    Shouhl  not  the  pursuit  of  Art,  rightly  directed,  tend 

ther  to  elevate  the  mind  of  a  man,  and  to  purify  and  ennoble  his 

lian  to  debase  and  Rensualiae  him?     It  is  a  miserable  error  to 

,.^.  that  the  young  artist  must  needs  have  a  dash  ot  th^  pkare^qtie 

ftboat  him,  and  that  ho  is  all  the  better  for  a  season  of  Bohemianism 

in  his  early  career,     I  do  not  believe  that  the  Bohemian  painter  often 

betXHues  a  Webster  or  a  Mubeady,  as  I  e(|ually  disbelieve  tliat  the 

liolofi^  blackguard  species  of  medical  student — the  cheap  buck  who 

aMUilts  the  police  or  creates  disturbances  at  music-halls— often  bc- 

^nmm  a  Fergusson  or  a  Skey.  With  much  more  frequency  the  Bohemian 

piiAter  goe»  utterly  to  the  dogs,  or  is  forced  to  tarn  cheap  photographer 

for  a  livelihood,  and  the  Bohemian  medical  student  sinks  into  a  two- 

peony-halfpenny  druggist  in  a  low  neighbourhood,  or  emigrates  and 

dies  of  bad  whisky,  or  goes  into  the  police,  for  bread,     Balzac's  Horace 

Bianchon  is  the  medical  student  who  becomee,  some  day,  Fergusson  or 

Skey;   Thackeray's  **J.  J."  is  the  art-student  who  becomes  of  the 

Academy,  and  is  Webster,  or  Mulready,  or  Elmore.    The  characters 

drawxL  by  the  great  English  and  French  romancers  hardly  belong  to 

SctiaD*    Balzac's  Bianehon  died  only  yesterday.    He  was  the  illustrious 

Or.  Trousseau,  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Ilonoiir,  and  his  name  was 

kftown  and  honoured  in  every  medical  scliool  in  Europe.   As  for  "  J.  J,,'* 

Mr.  Thackeray  believed  so  strongly  in  tlio  corporeal  existence  of  that 

dirroted  Btadent,  that  he  proposed  to  write  The.  Menmrs  of  John  Junms 

JU%,  Eiq^  II. A.,  and  an  eJtcellcnt  biography  it  would  have  made; 

b«t  the  Master  died,  to  tlie  infinite  sorrow  of  all,  ere  his  good  labour 

niuld  be  oommenced. 

^^K«^  i.sh  some  serious  young  painters  to  form  a  brotherhood, 

^^Bi»  licr  in  ''a  half-collegiate,  half-monastic'*  fashion,  because 

1  doubt  whether  the  young  painter  should  live  alone.    Now,  for  the 

m&a  of  letters  aolitude  is  good,  and  often  indispensable.      Two  men 

uumot  read  a  book  together,  and  if  two  persons  of  opposite  sexes  try 

lacture  by  double  entry,  why  'tis  the  old  stoi^  of  Francesca  over  again. 

Jack  falls  Us  hugging  Jill,  and  "that  day  they  read  no  more.**     If 

you  are  writing  a  jioem,  or  an  essay,  or  a  story,  or  a  history,  you  hate 

the  iocsety  of  Man  for  the  time  being  as  bitterly  as  Tlmou  hated 

Apemantns.    You  may  have  a  wife,  or  a  sister,  or  a  cat  perhaps,  in  the 
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next  rcx)m,  or  in  a  comer,  on  whom  yon  may  try  (as  Moli^re 
wont  to  try  on  his  housekeeper)  I  he  effect  of  yonr  fine  paseagei 
and  who  may  steal  in  now  and  then  (1  exclude  the  eat  from  this  part 
of  the  businesB)  to  see  whether  you  would  like  a  sandwich,  or  to 
make  sure  that  yon  have  not  blown  your  brains  out.  Beyond  thid 
the  author  must  bo  alone  in  his  work-time-  Again,  most  men  on 
letters  compose  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  some  s]:K*cies  nfl 
temporary  insanity.  Schiller  need  to  have  four  wax  candles  lit! 
Goethe  u^ed  to  have  his  hair  frizzed  and  powdered,  and  looking-glassefl 
disposed  all  around  his  study-table,  in  order  that  from  time  to  time  ha 
might  survey  himself,  and  murmur  **  Most  illustrious  of  OermanM 
Jolmnn  AVolfgang  von  Goethe  salutes  you."  Sprout,  the  great  lyri(sj 
poet,  I  am  given  to  understand,  always  writes  with  a  crown  of  daflbJ 
I  dils  and  youDg  carrots  on  his  head,  a  c^ck- roach  in  each  ear,  and  his  feeM 
■  in  lukewarm  sixpenny  ale.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  before  I  bc^n  tol 
TiVTite,  I  paint  my  moustache  and  eyebrows  a  rich  sap-green.  I  then  pntl 
on  a  Roman  helmet,  a  Mexican  poncho,  and  a  Sharpens  rifle.  As  I  dipj 
my  pen  into  the  ink,  I  sing  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms.  I  tear  mjl 
hair  at  the  commencement  of  every  fresh  page,  and  suioke  a  pip«  cm 
CBTendish  and  opium  combined  when  I  have  come  to  the  middle  of  mjl 
task,  and  when  I  have  finished  it  I  dance  the  college  hornpipe  ana 
sing—  1 

*'  Go  aloBR,  Tom,  ■ 

^  The  Piper^a  poii ;  I 

m  Ain't  )  im  wry  glad  M 

Your  dfiy*8  work's  cioac  V*  I 

Alter  that  I  say  grac^,  and  go  oat  for  a  little  walk.  1 

Now,  putting  all   boftooning  aside,  many  men  of  letters — and  fl 

Jam  confident  m//  brethren  will  agree  with  me — are,  relatively,  quite  ad 

*  mad  as  this  while  they  are  at  work.    ^Ir.  Thackeray  never  began  njxjj 

less  than  a  ^uire  of  letter-paper.     ITalf  of  this  he  would  cover  witM 

comic  drawings;  a  fourth  l^e  would  tear  up  into  mioute  pieces;  anfl 

on  two  or  three  slips  of  the  remainder  he  would  do  his  work ;  walk*! 

ing  about  the  room  at  iutervals  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  witlfl 

^a  perturbed  and  wobegune  expression  ofcoontcnance.     Some  men  bitd 

[their  nails;  others  stab  the  sides  of  their  study-chairs  with  penknives  J 

[others  tear  the  fronts  of  their  shirts  ;  others  eat  blotting-paper.     Ona 

of  the  most  erudite  bibliograjthers  I  ever  knew,  a  Franco-AmeriealB 

who  wrote  a  life  of  Columbus,  used  to  lie  flat  dowTi  on  his  stomacll 

on   the   ground,  aud  grovel  while  he  studied,  like  the  Old  SeqientJ 

And  these  are  facts,  as  Miss  Edge  worth  would  say.    The  •*  scribblers  ^ 

must  be  alone;  and  if  the  authoress  of  Dmd^Sm  FruU  would  nofl 

'  snatch  up  a  Toledo   rapier,   and  piiik  under  the  fifth  rib   the   rasifl 

"intruder  who  entered  her  study  while  jfAe  was  at  work,  all  I  can  say  hA 

that  she  is  not  the  novcliet  I  took  lier  for,  I 

I  hold  it  to  be  essential,  then,  that  the  poet,  the  romancer,  or  the! 
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«»ykt  slioald  not  be  disturbed  while  the  process  of  mental  incubation  is 

til  jrogTes^;  bat  the  same  risk  does  not  hold  with  regard  to  the  painter, 

the  eenlptor,  and  the  engraver,  or  the  drauglitsman.  They  may  be^  rind 

Aoold  lie,  gregariotts.    An  artistes  studio  is,  in  its  most  prosaic  phase, 

only  a  ifork*room,  a  factory;  and  in  such  an  atelier— a  term  which  that 

logrittd  nation   the   French  apply  indifferently  to  a  painter*s  studio 

!!»»<1  tA  a  carpenter's  shop — there  may  be  working  together,  without 

'}%  the  master,  his  foreman,  his  journeyman,  his  pupils,  and 

I  ^.  it  ices.  The  "school  of  Rafael  le"  may  be  fifty  strong.   Rubens 

ndc^d  when  he  walks  abroad  by  a  brilliant  band  of  pupils.     In 

1 M  i ^ !  ^  rooms,  the  Great  Masters,  from  Apelles  to  Honice  Vernet, 

rn*  JLis  to  Reynolds,  from  Zeuxis  to  Ingres,  have  employed 

ous  ati3ciliane6.    One  scholar  is  a  capital  hand  at  backgrounds ; 

bther  is  a  dab  at  drajjeries ;  a  third  imitates  the  sheen  of  gold  and 

xtr  most  dexterously  ;  a  fourth  is  almost  equal  to  the  master  in  his 

ent  of  hands  and  feet.    Nor  does  the  rendering  of  such  assistance 

ert  subordinates  in  any  way  detnict  from  the  master's  claim  to 

plaose,  or  mar  the   eicellence  or  diminish  the  unity  of  the  per- 

It  has  been  said  that  the  late  Clarkson  Stanfield  painted 

enery  for  Acis  and  Galatea,  with  a  speaking-trumpet,  and  from 

pBarmofit  bench  of  the  upper  gallery  of  Dniry-lane  Theatre.    This 

exaggeration  j  for  every  one  of  those  beautiful  productions  were 

I  of  traces  of  the  i>ower  and  skill  of  Stanftcld*s  own  right  hand  ;  but 

I  eufcggeration  is  only  one  of  an  idea  having  a  substantial  foundation 

fkct.     Id  the  great  picture,  for  instance,  by  Horace  Vernet,  of  the 

of  the  Smala  of  Abd-el-Kader,  probably  twenty  pair  of  hands 

addition  to  those  of  the  master  were,  from  first  to  last,  employed ; 

Ibe  Taking  of  the  Smula  was  nevertheless,  from  beginning  to  end, 

\  i£6  entirety  and  in  its  details  the  work  of  Horace  Vernet. 

willing  to  confess  that  a  scheme  for  banding  a  society  of 
ether  with  a  semi-monastic  organisation  and   under    semi- 
aoiuuitic   discipline — ^eating,    drinking,    studying,   and    working    in 
Exmon,  wearing  a  common  habit,  and  entering  for  a  time,  if  not 
vows,  at  least  into  an  engagement  of  temi>erance,  sobriety,  and 
Ulufccy — might  present  many  objections  on  the  score  of  practicability, 
of  which  might  be  found  all  but  insuperable.     The  brothers 
bi  quarrel  among  themselves  ;  Brother  Francis  might  hate  Friar 
BDce^  not  with  semi-monastic,  but  with  entirely  monastic  viru- 
\l  ditficoltieB,  nay  scandals,  might  arise,  from  the  introduction  of 
Bf  Perditft,  model  in  ordinary  to  the  brotherhood.    Then  Brother 
might  demand  a  latch- key  and  refuse  to  take  a  denial ;  and 
HiJarius,  without  any  latch*key  at  all,  might  come  home  to 
at  four  in  the  morniug,  "  tight/*  and  singing  profane 
F about  "Joseph,''  or  'Hhe  Captain  with  the  Whiskers."    And 
what  name,  too,  should  the  fraternity  be  known  ?    It  might  be 
the  Brotherhood  of  St*  Luke;  for,  according  to  tradition,  the 
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st  of  Christian  portTait-paintere  :  \mi.  hrmn^ 
in  mind  the  edst^nee  of  an  admirable  asylum  for  tbc  m 

in  the  Old-street-raad,  the  nninitiated  public  miglit  run  ^  .... 

notion  that  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Luke  were  an  ogsembly  of  mm* 
vndmen.    My  own  preference  is  for  the  Order  of  St.  Ilafaelle 
beeanse  I  think  that  Bafaelle  was  infinitelj  superior  to  the  mi 
who  either  praoedod  or  followed  him ;  and  next,  because  he  had  f( 
sponeor  the  angelic  personage  who  is  described  by  Milton  ia  harii 
been  a  *•  sociable  spirit,** — ^wha  lo?ed  to  csoiiTcrse  with  mankind^  m 
deigned  to  walk  with  jonng  Tobias,  and  in  the  end  secured  his  mar* 
riage  with  the  Seven-times-weddcd  Maid, 

Still,  I  am  afraid  the  monastic  scheme  must  be  abandoned,  Ii 
the  minds  of  most  sociable  persons  there  has  ^own  np,  and  there  ii 
gpowiog^  stronger  every  day,  a  conviction  that  in  the  middle  of  tli 
nineteenth  century  every  form  of  monachism,  or  of  org-anised  asceti» 
with  a  "  Rule"  and  a  **  Habit,**  and  a  Saint  who  perhaps  never  earii 
as  a  patron,  is — all-conscientions  and  all-praiseworthy  as  themotive^of 
its  promoters  may  be — -more  or  less  of  a  sham.  A  monk  is  an  anoir  '■ 
an  anachronism*  Take  that  brown,  grubby  friar,  prowling  about  ^i- 
streets  of  Rome  with  an  nrabrella  under  his  arm,  or  lurching  into  tki 
tobacco-shop  to  beg  a  halfjMynny worth  of  snuff.  Does  he  bel 
nineteenth  century  ?  or  if  he  do,  are  his  umbrella  and  his  gn 
the  middle  ages  ?  Take  that  trim,  prim  little  nun  sitting  demmely  in 
a  comer,  as  she  sits  waitint^  for  the  train  in  the  Salle  d'Attente  of « 
Belgian  railway^station.  What  has  a  nun  to  do  with  express  traiii8»iy 
other  prosaic  modes  of  locomotion  ?  Can  yon  fancy  Eloisa  waitiflg  fcr 
the  last  'bus  to  take  her  home  to  tlie  Paraclete  after  popping  a  letter 
to  the  Rev.  Father  Abelard  into  the  pillar-post  ?  Or,  on  the  other  h«ni 
why  should  this  trim,  pretty  little  nun,  witli  rosy  cheeks  and  roguish 
black  eyes,  be  comfKjlled  to  walk  about  in  a  coarse,  ill-fitting  galMrrtliBfi 
like  a  coal-sack,  and  a  great  starched  pillow-case  on  her  head  ?  Tb« 
saints  and  saintesses  went  about  in  coal-sacks  and  pillow-cases  bec^u^* 
the  ages  in  which  they  lived  were  dark  and  ignorant,  and  because  ciil- 
sation  had  not  recovered  from  the  ruinous  blows  it  had  received  frtiffi 
the  barbarian  invaders  who  broke  up  the  empire  of  old  Rome ;  and 
moreover,  holy  nuns  and  pious  confessors  in  those  days — aU  pure  tfrf 
pioQs  as  were  their  lives — spoke  and  wrote  quite  as  coarsely  as  thcj 
dressed.  Yon  may  read  on  this  head  a  very  curious  letter  from  Eloitf 
to  Abelard  touching  the  proper  attire  for  a  nun,  and  in  which 
abbess  of  the  Paraclete  enters  into  particulars  which,  in  these  da; 
would  be  thought  very  shocking  indeed.  That  trim,  prim  little  ai 
would  never  dream  of  writing  ns  the  Reverend  if  other  Eloisa — in  jjer- 
feet  candour  and  innocence  of  heart,  and  in  very  tolerable,  albeit  monk 
ish,  Latin — wrote  to  her  spiritual  dlrectxjr.  TVhy  should  my  trim, prim 
little  sister  be  doomed  to  wear  the  Reverend  Mother  Eloisa's  clothes? 
W/jf  shcmldtLt  she  wear  a  crinoline,  and  giazi  kid- gloves — ' 
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remj** — and  gmter-boots  with  tassels  and  military  heels,  and  a  pork- 
D-hat  with  a  feather  in  it^  if  she  choose  ?  One  illustration  will  suffice 
iihow  the  utt^r  absurdity  of  endeavouring  to  preserve  in  1868  the 
lame  and  usages  which  may  have  obtained  in  1168.    A  nun  non- 
cred,  walking  abroad,  ia  permitted  to  carry  an  UDibreila  to  shield 
from  the  rain  ;  but  it  would  be  deemed  a  most  scandalous  breach 
[dtseiplinc  were  she  to  carry  a  paraaoL 
Well,  if,  all  reluctantly  as  it  may  be,  I  abandon  the  monastic  idea 
irtij&t^,  what  have  I  to  propose  in  its  stead  r    I  propose  Paletteville. 
wish  to  know  what  Paletteville  should  be  like,  hie  you  to  the 
of  the  Chemin  de  Per  du  Nord  in  Paris,  and  take  a  ticket  for  a 
called  Villiers-le-Beh     Thence  an  omnibus  will  convey  you  to 
Tillage  of  Boouen,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.    At  Ecouen 
is  one  of  the  noblest  educational  institntionB  in  the  world — the 
%UKm  Imperiule  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  commonly  called  La  Maison 
DceiBy  and  in  which  are  many  hundreds  of  young  ladies,  the 
\  of  those  who  have  been  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  fa«> 
Tortler  of  chivalry  instituted  by  Napoleon  the  Great.     But  there  is 
thing  to  be  remarked  at  Ecouen— a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  a 
!  witfaiQ  a  village,  a  college  within  a  college— to  wit,  Paletteville, 
finn  to  thirty  of  the  foremost  ffmre  painters  in  France 

Itiid  ft  pea*  Mjy.  studious  life.     They  inhabit,  in  most  cases,  it  is 

tratr  leparate  dwellings;  and  many  of  them  are  married,  and  some  of 
them  hare  children ;  but  they  fonn  nevertheless  a  compact  brotherhood 
of  ATtiaiA — meeting  at  each  other's  houses  night  after  night;  dining, 
tmakfofitiug,  reading,  conversing,  or  playing  a  tranquil  game  at  domi* 
1iD0>  ttim  and  turn  abont^  exchanging  models  or  accessories,  conferring 
«Bd  caomparing  notes,  and  quarrelling  never.  If  yon  would  wish  to 
kooir  who  is  the  patriarch  of  Paletteville,  the  Sichera  of  this  quiet 
tribe,  the  onmitred  ab1>ot  uf  this  uncowled  community,  I  will  tell  yon. 
His  name  is  Edoitard  Feerb, 
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III.  Sf.  lamts's  ^alax£— if  arlton  Pouse — Jiuking^am  Jalaa 
St.  James's  VaJjAce— concluded. 

Just  a  few  words  before  we  leave  the  old  brick  gateway,  and  descend 
the  Duke-of-York  steps  on  our  way  past  the  site  of  the  Regent's 
house  to  Backingham  Palace. 

Nothing  now  remains  of  the  hospital  of  the  fourteen  leper  sisters; 
and  the  gateway  facing  St.  James's-street  is  the  only  relic  of  the  palace 
of  Henry  VII I.  and  Anne  Boleyn,  with  the  exception  of  the  chimney- 
piece  in  the  old  Presence-chamber,  where  the  initials  H.  and  A.  still 
intertwine.  They  were  cut  by  some  cunning  mason,  while  the  Kings 
arm  was  resting  round  the  slim  white  neck  of  his  fair  wife,  and  tbej 
remained  there  long  after  the  executioner's  brutal  axe  had  fallen.  It 
is  said  that  Queen  Mary,  the  persecuting  queen  so  often  mentioned 
with  horror  and  detestation  in  our  English  martyrology,  died  here. 
Here  also  died  that  hopeful  Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  weak  King  James 
I.,  the  Prince  Henry  who  pitied  Raleigh,  and  lamented  that  his  father 
should  keep  such  a  bird  in  a  prison-cage.  The  poor  lad's  death  was 
attributed  to  poison,  but  probably  unjustly.  Historical  personages 
who  die  in  critical  times  are  generally  reported  to  have  perished  by 
foul  means.  People  said  the  same  of  llichard  II.  and  Henry  Tl, 
although  there  is  no  proof  that  either  monarch  died  from  any  but 
natural  causes.  Charles  II.  was  bom  in  this  palace,  in  the  halcyon 
days  before  the  great  troubles,  and  an  unlucky  birthday  it  was  for 
England ;  for  after  Cromwell  had  kept  all  Europe  in  awe,  Charles 
sold  himself  to  France,  and  allowed  Holland  to  trample  us  under  foot. 
In  the  same  palace,  after  CromweH's  death.  General  Monk  took  aphis 
quarters,  and  began  to  intrigue  with  the  Cavaliers  for  the  restoration 
of  Charles.  It  was  here  too  that  Marj  of  Modena  (the  wife  of  James 
II.)  gave  birth  to  the  unhappy  son  afterwards  stigmatised  by  the  Orange 
party  as  "  the  Pretender."  The  rumour  was  that  the  Queen  had  given 
birth  to  no  son  at  all,  and  that  a  spurious  baby  was  conveyed  to  her 
bed  in  a  warming-pan.  Queen  Anne,  the  undutiful  daughter  of  the 
bigoted  and  narrow-minded  Catholic  king,  encouraged  this  report,  and 
declared  publicly  that  the  intricate  old  palace  "  was  much  the  properest 
place  to  act  such  a  deed  in."  Industrious  antiquarians  tell  us  that 
a  contemporary  plan  of  the  palace  is  dotted  witli  supposititious  lines  to 
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fehow  the  way  the  child  was  conveyed.  The  detached  range  of  library, 
on  the  Bite  of  the  garden  of  Stafford  Honse,  and  facing  the  Green  Park, 
was  commenced  by  Caroline,  Queen  of  George  II.,  and  finished  in  1737; 
the  frontage  towards  the  stable-yard,  and  facing  Cleveland-row,  was 
built  for  that  poor  creature  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  at  his  marriage* 
(m  the  site  of  snttling-honses  belongiug  to  the  Guards.  Before  his 
marriage  this  friyolous  kingling  had  openly  lived  in  the  palace  with  his 
mistress,  Miss  Yane,  originally  a  maid-of-honoor.  It  was  at  St.  James's 
that  in  1737,  the  year  her  improvements  were  completed.  Queen  Caro- 
line died  in  her  royal  and  unbending  way ;  and  here,  in  17G2,  the 
misfortunes  of  England  culminated  in  the  birth  of  George  IV.  A 
iouse  in  the  stable-yard,  pulled  down  to  erect  Stafford  House,  which 
fas  built  for  the  Duke  of  York  with  money  advanced  for  the  purpose 
bj  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  was  the  last  London  residence  of  that  great 
orator,  but  unsuccessful  statesman,  Charles  James  Fox.  In  the  great 
eoimcil-chamber  the  odes  of  the  poet-laureates  (till  later  days  such  a 
flock  of  geese!)  used  to  be  sung  and  performed  before  the  monarch 
whom  they  flattered  and  pleased.  In  James  II.'s  brief  reign,  Verrio. 
("the  sprawling  painter"  whom  Pope  satirised)  was  keeper  of  the  palace- 
gardens.  The  eastern  side  of  the  old  palace  was  in  1809  partly  de- 
stroyed by  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  lodgings. 
For  a  few  notes  on  the  chapel  and  palace  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Cmmingham,  one  of  the  best-read  of  our  London  antiquarians  in  the 
old  memoirs  of  the  Georgian  era.  The  entrance  to  the  chapel  is  between 
4e  Colour  Court  and  the  Ambassadors'  Court,  on  the  right  as  you  enter 
the  great  gateway.  It  is  an  oblong  building,  with  a  flat  roof,  which 
is  panelled  with  armorial  bearings.  Holbein  painted  an  altar-inece  for 
this  chapel,  the  subject  "Lazarus  rising  from  the  dead;"  which  has 
long  since  passed  into  old  canvas,  and  its  strips  may  have  nailed  up 
fruit-trees  in  the  palace-gardens  centuries  ago.  The  obnoxious  high 
pewE,  now  wisely  almost  abolished,  arc  said  to  have  originated  in  this 
tojal  chapel.  That  fulsome,  time-serving  Whig  Bishop  Burnet,  whom 
Swift  so  detested,  complained  to  the  Princess  Anne  of  the  ogling  and 
lore-making  carried  on  in  the  chapel  during  divine  service,  and  re- 
quested leave  to  have  the  sides  of  the  pews  raised  several  feet  hi^jher  ; 
according  to  a  ballad  of  the  day,  attributed  by  Dryden  to  Mr.  Main- 
waring  or  Lord  Peterborough : 

"  The  princess,  by  rude  importunity  pressed, 
Though  she  laughed  at  his  reasons,  allowed  his  requeet ; 
And  now  Britain's  daraes,  in  a  Protestant  reign, 
Are  locked  up  at  prayers,  like  the  virgins  in  Spain." 

Queen  Caroline  (George  II.),  a  woman  of  excellent  sense,  once  asked 
Hr.  Whiston  (another  of  Swift's  detestations)  to  tell  her  what  the 
people  said  about  the  Court,  and  what  especial  fault  they  found  with 
her  especially.  Mr.  Whiston  answered  clerically  that  the  fault  most 
complained  of  was  her  talking  in  chapel.     She  instantly  promised 
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amendment,  tmd  then  inquired  what  other  fault  was  objected  tomkr,  H 
Whistoii  replied,  "  Whea  jour  majestj  has  amended  this,  I'll  tell  pvfl 
of  the  next."  I 

Thafc  dull  nonentity  Prince  George  of  Denmark  {EsUiljiomhht^ 
as  King  James  called  him)  was  married  in  this  chapel  to  tlie  PrtncefiiW 
Anne;  and  here  n\m  took  place  the  marriage  of  Frederick  Prince olH 
TVales  and  the  Princess  of  Saxe  Gotlia,  afterwards  so  obnoxiouB  tothdH 
people.  Tlie  chapel  also  was  the  scene  of  that  ill-starred  marria;^  o^| 
George  IV.  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  with  his  courid,  Princess  CarolineoB 
Bnms  prick.  He  had  already  taken  an  insuperable  dislike  to  the  coan^^ 
reckless  woman  (mfuL  27),  whom  he  had  only  consented  to  manr  in  orde^^ 
to  fi-ee  himself  of  70,000/.  of  debt.  The  Prince  confessed  to  the  Dalcfl 
of  Bedford  (who  sapported  hira  at  the  altar)  that  he  had  taken  Bevm^l 
glaftses  of  brandy  (several  too  many)  to  enable  him  to  *  '  '  ^''m 
tested  ceremony.    Lastly,  it  was  in  this  chapel  that  that  n  -  ■ 

riage  took  place  over  which  we  have  all  Buch  reason  to  rejoice — the  nnioifl 
of  her  present  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert,  a  marriage  made  in  heave^H 
if  ever  a  marriage  \vas,  and  leading  to  happiness  and  peace  as  nncloi^^^B 
as  is  ever  granted  to  [)oor  humanity.  Mr.  Cunningham  mentiouflfl^H 
the  regrster-book  records  the  marriage  of  Sir  Christopher  WreaW^H 
his  second  wife,  Madam  Jane  Pitz-Williams  (1676).  The  chapel  COfl^H 
mnnicates  by  a  gallery  with  tlie  state  -  apartments ;  and  the  royiM 
family  used  formerly  to  attend  the  chapel,  till  her  Majesty  htrf  ^M 
private  chapel  constructed  in  Buckingham  Palace,  The  service  there  iH 
chanted  by  the  boys  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  There  is  also  a  Gcnaii^ 
chapel  attached  to  the  palace.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  used  to  ^fl 
regular  attendant  at  the  morning  Eervice  in  St  James's  Chapel.         H 

Carltok  House.  fl 

Carlton  House,  the  palace  allotted  to  George  IV.  (then  Prince  fl 
Wales)  in  1783,  stood  in  front  of  where  the  Duke  of  York's  ColunB 
now  stands.  The  mansion  was  built  in  1709  by  Lord  Carlton  nnfl 
portion  of  **  the  w^ilderneps"  of  the  gardens  of  St.  James's  Palace,  ^H 
permission  of  Queen  Anne.  Lord  Carlton's  successor,  his  nepbofl 
LoihI  Burlington,  sold  it  to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  the  father  fl 
George  III.  The  gardens,  laid  out  by  Kent  in  imitation  of  PopA 
garden  at  Twickenham,  extended  as  far  west  as  the  house  of  ifl 
DuehesB-dowager  of  Marlborough.  Holland  the  architect  added  to  tfl 
house,  when  beautified  for  the  Prince,  a  screen  of  Ionic  pillars  andS 
Corinthian  portico.  The  pillars  of  the  portico  were  taken  down  iil 
1827,  and  used  for  the  front  of  that  hideous  and  mean  building 
National  Oaller}%  Some  of  the  loniu  pillars  are  still,  we  believe, 
Queen  Charlotte's  favourite  gardens  at  Kew.  The  Duke  of  York  th 
lived  at  Melbourn  House,  Whit^ehall,  a  house  remarkable  for  its  circi 
front  court;  and  when  old  Lord  North  (then  blind)  was  told  what 
new  C&rlton  House  waa  like,  to  m\^\  "  Mi»\?asixi,\w5^  \*W  Duke 
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ars  afler  his  brilliant  commcTicement  of  life  In  the  new  honse, 
ii^r^li  and  wilfnl  Prince  was  lOO^UOO/.  in  debt,  and,  thanks  to  his 
^3  friend  Sheridan,  bound  fast  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.    He  used 
that  his  father  had  haled  him  ever  tsince  he  was  seyen  years 
_      __  •' iiibed  Uj  go  to  Holland  or  to  some  iietty  German  Court,  and 
lift  there  mm/,  b&  the  Earl  of  Chester,    The  year  before,  the  King  had 
pfomtdcd  to  pay  all  his  debts,  but  had  an»^ily  returned  the  accounts 
lurwise  the  Prince  refused  to  disclose  the  creditor  for  one  item  of 
l^  siqiposed  to  be  owing  to  the  infamous  Dnke  of  Orleans,     The 
L,i.<^  was  Bcrere  and  exacting,  the  Prince  heartless  and  fretful.    The 
Phncc  is  said  to  have  finally  extorted  the  money  to  pay  his  debts  and 
flniflb  ^  House  by  threatening  to  disclose  state  -  secrets.     The 

SMdd:  ^  i  .udy  won  the  love  of  poor  Perdita  RobinsoDf  and  then  cast 
kr  from  him,  and  meanly  coaxed  her  out  of  a  bond,  in  which  he  had 
jfnmked  her  20,000/.  on  hi^  coming  of  age.  In  1785  he  secretly  mar- 
lied  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  —  a  marriage  which  ho  denied  to  his  friend 
QuAt&  James  Fox,  and  ba^^cly  allowed  him  to  contradict  in  the  House 
orComiDCMis. 

So  tench  nbuse  hai*  been  heaped  on  George  IV.,  his  effigy  has  been 
9  liddied  by  the  arrows  of  sutirists,  so  mauled  by  the  tomahawks  of 
Cbtbelt  iind  his  rough  comrades,  that  no  whole  part  is  let>  untarnished 
^iiot  cren  a  finger's  breadth  of  gilding.  Let  us,  then,  try  and  search  out 
a  few  good  acJtions  for  the  oppogite  page  of  the  ledger.  It  will  be  re- 
fishing  to  hear  any  good  of  George  IV.,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  we  can 
enlj  Qist  two  or  three  green  loaves  on  his  desecrated  grave  betweea 
"^hwitlem  Hemj*  and  headless  Charles,"  We  can  muster  up  a  few  stories, 
hit,  nlae!  even  they  have  some  alloy.  The  Prince  was  a  considerate  and 
bdolgent  master.  He  once  forgave  a  groom-boy  who  had  been  found 
Jtaluig  otib,  and  warned  him  (Fare  the  mark  !)  to  avoid  evil  company. 
1  majd-eervant  at  Carlton  HouHe  was  found  crying  because  the  Prince 
vtB  going  to  turn  econnniicnl,  and  discharge  her  with  many  others.  He 
mft  ia  said  to  have  hvinjwtd  800/.  to  relieve  the  distress  of  an  im- 
^h^d  officer,  whom  his  creditors  were  forcing  to  sell  his  com- 
iuk^iMU,  Like  most  voluptuaries,  he  shunned  everything  that  gave 
rile  to  di^greeable  associations,  and  is  said  to  have  been  reluctant  to 
Kgii  dc-atli- warrants  ;  yet  the  same  man  could  thank  the  yeoman rj-  for 
the  PeieHoo  ]iIai*sacTe ;  and  send  the  Cato*street  Conspirators  to  the 
gallowa  wilhont  mercy.  He  sent  money,  though  rather  tardily,  it  is 
nmw  ascertaiBfd,  to  his  old  boon  companion,  Sheridan^  on  his  deathbed. 
Bat  Ui«n  we  must  allow  that,  however  hard  and  coarse  his  face 
liecama,  till  lie  grow  so  stout  that  it  took  four  Life-guardsmen  to 
lift  him  on  horseback,  in  youth  tlie  Prince  was  handsome,  well-shaped, 
andgnoefol  in  bi^arin^/  and  even  Byron  acknowledged  l\\e  iajfecmti^VoTi 
tihiM  ha^.    His  inBtmer  of  pretending  to  take  snuff  (^Vriuctfa  mW 
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ture),  for  which  he  did  not  care,  ig  gaid  to  have  been  a  most  acooni- 
plished  piece  of  dandyism.  In  dress  Brammel  alone  surpassed  liim; 
and  probably  scarcely  lees  than  a  third  of  his  life  was  spent  ia  tht 
society  of  tailors.  He  invented  a  shoe-buckle,  he  compoaed  a  BDof^l 
and  he  built  the  Brighton  Pavilion,     Poor  man ! 

George  lY.  had  a  few  accomplishments.  He  played  the  Tioloocclte^ 
Tes|)ectably,  and  he  could  join  in  a  glee.  He  was  a  tolerable  conTirial 
speech-malfer,  and  he  could  make  eecond-rate  puns,  to  the  delig:ljt  of 
his  toadies.  He  patronised  the  drama  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  went  to  the 
theatre  whenever  he  cared  to  select  that  amusement,  and  he  made 
Mre.  Crouch  his  mistress.  He  is  said  to  have  bad  a  turn  for  m^ 
chanics;  and  Mr,  Weiss,  the  celebrated  gnrgicaUinstrnment  mikei; 
was  sagacious  enough  to  submit  to  him  every  new  improvement,  and 
to  take  the  Princess  advice  (like  Michael  ^ingelo  with  the  marble^ut) 
upon  the  size  of  a  screw  or  the  colour  of  a  handle.  One  thing  at  luMi 
the  Prince  did  reasonably  well :  he  drove  nearly  as  smartly  as  a  •t»g^ 
coachman,  and  once  worked  a  four-in-hand  from  Brighton  to  Oirit^s 
House  (fifty-six  miles)  in  four  hours  and  a  half. 

It  cannot  in  all  candour  but  be  allowed  that  the  Prince^  with  ill  Iiil 
falseness  and  folly,  was  thought  an  incomparable  gentleman  by  maof 
good  judges,  men  who,  moreover,  knew  him  well.     Yet  even  in  ttoij 
witnesses  to  character  there  is  generally  some  mental  frand,  some 
in  the  eye,  that  lessens  the  value  of  their  otherwise  irreproachable  Uh\ 
timony.     Let  ns  call  up  three  witnesses:  Sir  Walter  Scott,  his  gocitj 
Mr.  Ralkes,  his  admirer ;  and  Colonel  Hanger,  his  eqnerry. 

Sir  Walter,  the  kindliest  and  most  chivalrous  of  men,  had  ai 
atitious  veneration  for  the  mere  accident  of  royal  birth.    A  vivid  io 
gination  blinded  him  to  all  the  faults  of  even  a  bad  and  corrupt  Untl 
He  dined  twice  at  Carlton  House,  where  the  Regent  c-alled  him  **W»1*1 
ter,"  and  tried  to  cap  his  fme  old  Border  stories.    The  Prince  san^  hifflj 
a  song  or  two,  and  presented  him  with  a  gold  snuft-box  set  in  brillisntA 
Although  the  Prince  pressed  Mr.  Scott  (not  then  Sir  Walter)  rudely* 
the  Waverley  qaestion,  everything  he  said  or  did  seemed  divine  U>  i 
infatuated  son  of  the  Edinburgh  lawyer.     When  afterwards  asked  aboffl 
the  Ilt^gent's  abilities,  Scott,  however,  generally  waived  the  qaedtioo,ilj 
Dr,  Johnson  used  to  do  when  asked  about  hia  celebrated  interview  i 
George  L  at  Buckingham  House.    Scott  used  to  say  tl     " 
the  first  English  gentleman  of  the  day ;  but  **a8  to  his  a 
of  as  distinct  from  his  charming  manners,  how  could  anyone  form  a  i 
judgment  of  that  man  who  introduced  whatever  subject  he  chose,  < 
cussed  it  just  as  long  as  he  chose,  and  dismissed  it  when  he  diose! 
"ftTien  the  listeners  were  obliged  to  follow  the  will  of  their  hoak^i 
waited  eagerly  for  his  merest  whisper,  this  seems  no  great  compliM 
after  alL  ^ 

Colonel  Hanger's  testimony  is  more  singular-    The  sbainelt!*^ 
jieckless  colonel,  who  squandered  bis  lu&t  «bvlUng,  and  had  to  tu 
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[cabman  till  Fortune  again  smiled  on  her  unworthy 

^  him  Lord  Coleraine,  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 

fuiij,  and  had  had  trouble  enough  t^  sour  him,  and  to  open  his  eyes  to 

lie  fiCTcrest  truth ;  and  yet  he  sjieaks  warmly  of  tlie  Prince,  whom  ho 

fcrf  knoirn  for  sixteen  years,  well  and  ill,  in  conviria!  and  in  serious 

He  says,  writing  in  1801,  **  In  Htliaence,  in  poverty,  at  liberty, 

hen  in  prison,  his  kindness  has  never  varied*    When  I  waa  calum- 

I  jinii  in  disgrace,  he  nobly  came  forward,  pledging  himself  to  the 

•  f  the  aaaertion,  and  stemmed  the  tide  of  public  calumny  until 

^L  . A  the  law  of  the  land  proved  the  baseness  of  the  assertion, 

wmi  turned  my  enemies  into  shame.  I  speak  not  of  him  as  King,  but 
fts  Prince  of  Wales,  Were  I  a  poor  ensign  on  half-pay,  or  a  clergyman 
terrifig  three  churches  for  forty  pounds  a  year — two  situations  the  most 
deplorable  and  the  least  to  be  envied  in  life — I  would  select  him  above 

•,it 1  ;^^j  fyf  a  companion  and  friend,  and  by  his  jadgment  I  would 

in  the  most  weighty  and  intricate  concerns.    His  enemies  even 

im  to  be  the  most  accomplished  and  best-bred  gentleman 

master  of  langufigets  and  an  elegant  claagical  echolar, — 

Mguished  qualities  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  one  man/* 

iiii^  19  strong  testimony,  had  the  praise  of  such  a  man  been  wortb 

l^ittniig,  and  had  not  Hunger's  gratitude  been  well  de&ned  as  "  the  vivid 

ipation  of  future  favours." 

On  ibe  turf,  till  the  affair  of  Escape  happened,  and  the  Jockey  Club 
deootmced  Chifney  for  his  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault,  the  Prince 
I  really  to  have  been  in  his  clement,  and  to  have  been  remarkable 
tor*  ccrtHtD  dignified  and  graceful  bfrnhomie^  which  long  practice  in 
tAiTis  hiid  enabled  him  to  prevent  ever  degenerating  into  familiarity. 
Tint  Ji^rce:iMe  writer  "the  Druid"  informs  tts  that  the  Regent  used  to 
niJk  Wit  a  (  ijifoey  fur  hours  on  the  Steyne,  and  would  beckon  him  io 
eome  and  sit  by  his  side  in  his  carriage.  He  liked  to  get  high-caste 
spoHAoen  around  him.  Horses  were  his  idols,  and  he  had  a  fine  eye 
for  them«  Ilis  favourite  pet  at  the  royal  lodge  was  a  little  dan  Nor- 
tffian  |K>n7,  which  used  to  run  about  the  rooms  and  sleep  on  the  rug 
ht&tre  the  fire-  He  was  never  tired  of  trying  hacks  and  hunters ;  and 
•Aer  azuioutt  hours  of  consultation  with  his  tailors,  would  spend  hours 
'-'-yard  of  Carlton  House  with  audacious  Mat  Milton 
tv  Retford,  his  factotum  groom, 
,  not  easy  for  a  mountain  of  fat  weighing  twenty-three  stone 
;  »  horse  at  all;  bat  he  sometimes  honoured  his  hacks.  Tiger  and 
apper,  with  the  precious  load,  which  must  have  made  the  nags 
Ratlicals  for  life.  He  was  lavish  of  money  if  he  wanted  a  racer; 
\if  tiiTO  1,100  guineas  for  Pacelle ;  he  offered  Sir  Fowell  Buxton 
'.  in  vmin  for  bis  park* horse  John  Bull;  and  he  gave  2,000  guineas 
"  '  *"hite  Ridley  for  Fleur-de-lis.  He  once  offered  Colonel 
^     _  'for  Bessy  Bedlam;  and  he  gave  4,0U0  guineas  for  the 

Cbloody  which  was  beaten  by  Lord  ChesterEeld's  Zinganee. 


it 
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Hz;  Baika  laas  left  as  »  dcetdi  of  Brighfco&  on  a  nce4Doni]ig 
llie  BegcfDcj :  when  Lord  Folaj  aiul  Colonel  Mellisb,  surromidfd 
1^  lh«  **lq^*'aiid  spQruiif-iBe%Iuidb(|gaQ  their  betting  on  the  SU;;of^ 
the  Prince  wmdd  appev;  wiih  his  high-bred  m&tiiier,  Id  the  crc^vd, 
vetting  a  green  jadu&i  and  white  hat,  light-naDkeen  pa&talooos, 
dbfM&  He  WIS  gmenllj  aooorapamed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford* 
Jecsej,  Cbaries  WjndhaiD,  Sbelkgr,  Bnuninel,  M.  Day,  ^' 
tilt  mit  M  Jew  TrarB(aiiiQiM7.1ezid€r  ?>  Soon  alter  1 1 
German  baroncbe  drawn  bj  &ix  black-legged  bays,  and  dhTon  hj  Sir 
Joim  Lade  (llie  8|iaidtbrift  whote  oDQiing-of-ag:^  foUicfi  Dr.  Johiifi(» 
ridiCQkdtn  mrcntic  rene)^  wonld  glide  out  of  the  gutea  of  the  Pavilko, 
and  take  the  Prinoe  up  the  green  slope  to  the  Gmnd  Stand. 

We  bare  already  eihaoated  almoat  all  that  can  be  eaid  for  thia  < 
man,  tbifi  hearllesa  betmjer  of  loTing  women^  this  faithleas  friend,  I 
fboUabt  thk  deceitfol  king,  who  diank,  gambled,  ran  into  debt,  and 
oomi^ged  half  the  Qoblemen  of  his  day  to  do  tbe  same.  He  could 
atz  hoCtlea  of  daret  at  a  sitting;  he  conld  spend  1 0,000 JL  a-year  oa 
dolboB.  All  hia  life  he  gare  way  to  hysterical  fits  of  sentiment,  cqpe- 
caallj  when  trying  to  win  a  new  mistress  to  his  harem.  Canning  hid 
an  interriew  once  with  him  and  won  him  over,  when  he  bad  taken  to 
his  bed«  and  was  blabbering  and  being  let  blood  in  a  dark  room,  be^ 
canse  the  MarchionesB  of  Conyngham  had  ehown  some  symptomt 
affection  for  a  former  lover  who  had  returned  from  abroad.  Cannidgi' 
with  oonsmnmate  tact,  won  the  King  for  ever  by  sending  olTtbe  intfuai 
lorer  to  some  distant  and  Tery  unhealthy  foreign  station.  Wbeo 
Fitzberbert  first  went  abroad  and  left  him,  the  Prince  went  down  toil 
Foxes,  at  St,  Ann*8,  cried  by  the  honr,  rolled  on  tbe  floor,  \yptd 
bead,  tore  his  curly  light  hair,  fell  into  hysterics,  and  s  ( 

forego  the  crown,  sell  his  jei^-elfl,   and   fly  with  Mrs*  i  .„..„  -it 
America. 

When  his  father  s  mind  began  to  fail,  and  he  was  delirious  om  i»J\ 
at  dinner,  the  Prince  is  said  to  have  burst  into  teitrs  ;  but  not  man] 
weeks  after,  he  wiis  geen  listening  at  tbe  King*6  bedroom-door,  coll 
jHTOofs  of  his  insanity.  At  the  public  service  in  178^,  when  the 
went  to  St.  PauPs  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  his  recovery,  his  lOD' 
conduct  in  the  cathedral  shocked  and  disgusted  all  who  witnessed  it 
and  on  the  return  of  the  procession,  when  the  G cards  had  fired  a 
d^jaii  opposite  Backingham  House,  the  Prince  tried  to  lead  off  ptit 
the  mob.  He  com^Umtly  iosulted  the  Queen,  of  whose  power  he 
jealous,  and  kept  away  all  persons  over  whom  he  had  any  iofli 
itom  the  congratulatciry  balls  at  which  she  was  present. 

It  is  no  place  here  to  detail  the  cruel  wrongs  the  heartleBS  and 
ning  hasband  heaped  on  the  coarse^miaded,  high-spin  tod,  reckless, 
latterly,  we  fear,  abandoned  woman,  whom  he  married  in  ortler  to  jisf 
his  debta. 

TVl;en  that  unhappy  lady  arrived,  the  Prince  was  abieady  maaki 
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to  Mrs.  Fitzberbert ;  and  his  mistress,  Lady  Jersey,  who  resided  in  the 
palace,  was  sent  to  meet  his  bride-elect.  We  need  not  here  recapitulate 
¥ith  what  cruel  malignity  he  and  his  spies  pursued  her,  exaggerating 
fiery  action,  and  driving  her  to  despair.  There  is  at  least  one  satis- 
bction  to  be  derived  from  the  miserable  affair,  and  that  is  that  the 
Queen  and  her  factious  party  worried  and  tormented  George  for  many 
jeare,  and  proved  to  him  his  unpopularity.  He  too,  at  least,  had  one 
latisfaction — that  the  repulse  of  the  Queen  from  the  doors  of  West- 
minater  Abbey,  on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  by  Jackson's  band  of  prize- 
fghters,  caused  her  death  ten  or  twelve  days  afterwards. 

The  King  scarcely  ever  forgot  an  injury.     In  spite  of  the  Jockey- 
Qnb's  apology,  he  never  ran  his  horses  again  at  Newmarket  after  the 
Escape  escapade.     He  never  liked  Prince  Leopold  after  his  visiting 
Qoeoi  Caroline.    He  kept  back  Brougham  and  Denman  as  long  as  he 
could,  because  they  had  defended  an  injured  and  unfortunate  woman. 
He  never  honoured  the  City  with  a  visit  after  being  hissed  and 
flireatened  on  his  way  to  the  Guildhall  with  the  Allies  in  181 1.     He 
nerer  liked  Rossini  or  his  music  after  that  clever  comix)ser  declined 
lio  repeat  a  piece  of  his  music  at  a  court-concert.     In  fact,  he  was  all 
luB  life  a  great,  selfish,  spoilt  child — too  narrow-minded  and  obstinate 
to  forgive  or  forget  even  a  small  injury.    Once  when  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence politely  and  tacitly  refused  to  give  him  an  original  sketch  of  the 
nnfortnnate  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  by  presenting  the  King  with  a  careful 
copy,  the  King  petulantly  scratched  and  tore  it,  in  a  passion  as  irrational 
•8  it  was  nnbecoming. 

Let  us  show  this  miserable  monarch  at  two  periods  of  his  life.  At 
the  first  court-ball,  we  see  the  handsome  well-formed  youth  dressed  in 
a  pink-silk  coat  with  white  cuffs,  a  white  waistcoat  embroidered  with 
coloured  foil  and  French  paste.  His  hat,  cocked  in  the  military  way, 
was  decorated  with  five  thousand  beads,  and  a  steel  button  and  cross. 
At  the  close  of  his  life  we  see  the  King  living  with  the  seclusion  of  an 
Eastern  tyrant.  The  Windsor  cottage  was  surrounded  with  trees,  and 
no  one  was  allowed  to  trespass  on  his  thirty  miles  of  drives.  If  he  ever 
crossed  the  Frogmore  road,  some  of  the  suite  were  sent  forward  to 
observe  if  anyone  was  passing  ;  and  if  there  was  anyone  near,  the  King 
instantly  altered  his  course. 

The  year  the  Prince  went  to  live  at  Carlton  House,  the  state-room 
was  hung  with  figured  lemon-coloured  satin,  and  the  ceiling  ornamented 
with  allegorical  paintings.  Later,  the  armoury,  which  occupied  four 
rooms,  was  adorned  by  the  golden  throne  of  the  King  of  Candy.  The 
plate-room  (containing  the  remains  of  Kin;;  Charles's  plate)  held  the 
finest  collection  in  Europe.  The  conservatory  was  sham  Gothic,  in 
imitation  of  Henry  YII.'s  Chapel,  to  which  even  many  enlightened 
people  of  the  beginning  of  this  century  infinitely  preferred  it.  Carlton 
House  the  Prince  at  one  time  intended  to  form  part  of  a  great  archi- 
tectural design,  of  which  Kegent-street  and  Eegent's  Park  were  parts. 
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Buckingham  Palace. 

Bnckingham  Palace  was  originally  Buckingham  House,  built  by  a 
Fleming  for  that  Duke  of  Buckingham  who  patronised  Dryden.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  1703  (Queen  Anne).  Defoe  describes  it  with  great 
unction,  as  haring  a  delicious  prospect.  In  the  centre  of  the  court- 
yard was  a  fountain,  in  the  basin  of  which  stood  figures  of  Neptune 
and  the  Tritons.    On  the  park-front  was  this  inscription : 

"  Sic  8iti  laetantur  Lares." 

On  the  garden-front : 

"  Rus  in  urbc" 

The  Duke  himself  has  left  a  pleasant  account  of  his  palace.  He 
describes  the  terrace,  leading  to  a  large  entrance-hall  covered  with 
pictures  of  the  Raphael  schooL  Under  the  windows  of  his  study,  he 
says,  "  there  is  a  little  wilderness  full  of  blackbirds  and  nightingale 
The  trees,  though  planted  by  myself,  already  require  lopping,  to  pre- 
vent their  hindering  the  view  of  that  fine  canal  in  the  park.  After  all 
this,"  he  says,  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  "  to  a  friend  I'll 
expose  my  weakness  as  an  instance  of  the  mind*s  unquietness  nuder 
the  most  pleasing  enjoyments.  I  am  oflener  missing  a  pretty  galleiy 
in  the  old  house  I  pulled  down  than  pleased  with  a  salon  which  I  built 
in  its  stead,  though  a  thousand  times  better  in  all  manner  of  respects." 

The  Duke  died  in  1721,  and  in  1723  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  (afterwards  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline)  were  in  treaty  with 
his  widow  for  the  purchase  of  the  country-house  of  the  poor  Duke. 
The  Duchess,  a  proud,  violent,  half-crazed  woman,  fought  for  her  bar- 
gain bravely.  She  wanted  G0,000/.  for  it,  or  3,000/.  a-year  for  the 
house  ready-furnished. 

This  was  the  Duchess  who,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  grandfather's 
(Charles  I.)  execution,  received  Lord  Hervey  in  her  great  drawing- 
room,  seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  and  in  deep  mourning,  attended  by 
her  women  (altfo  in  black),  out  of  respect  to  the  "  royal  martyr."  She 
finally  left  the  house  to  Lord  Hervey  (the  "  Sporus"  of  Pope),  who  did 
not,  however,  live  to  take  possession  of  it.  In  17G1  it  was  bought  of  Sir 
Charles  Shellield  by  George  III.  for  21,000/.,  and  in  1775  settled  on 
Queen  Charlotte,  instead  of  Somerset  House,  by  act  of  parliament.  It 
then  became  known  as  the  "  Queen's  House,"  and  was  the  King*s  town- 
residence,  and  here  all  his  children,  except  George  IV.,  were  bom. 
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Scarce  three  months  since  her  lover  Bailed : 

Sadden  the  severing  message  came ; 
Bat  lore  was  strength ;  hia  soul  ne*er  failed ; 

He  thought  of  her,  and  thoaghi  of  fame. 
He  left  with  youth  npon  his  brow, 

And  coarage  master  of  his  heart : 
Lore  well  wonld  guide  his  good  ship's  prow, 

And  hope  coold  soothe  e'en  parting*8  smart ! 

And  she, — ah,  blessed  thought  !^ — why  fear  ? 

There  cIoec  beside  her  quiet  home 
The  great  sea  rolled  for  ever  near, 

0*er  which  her  lover's  barque  would  roam ! 
And  oft  along  the  sounding  shore, 

When  waves  ran  high  and  day  grew  dim, 
She  listened  to  the  ocean's  roar, 

That  seemed  to  tell  her  soul  of  hitu. 

One  night  she  heard  the  storm  come  down, 
As  by  the  ocean's  marge  ehe  stood  ; 

^^^  oat  the  crested  breakers  thrown, 

Whitened  with  wrath  the  angry  flood. 

And  to  her  saddening  heart  seemed  borne 
Strange  murmurs  from  the  wind  above ; 

**  Great  God,"  she  said,  **from  night  till  morn 

0  guard  him  safe,  my  love,  my  love  1'* 

T>ay8  passed :  there  lingered  still  behind 
Thu  shadow  of  that  fearful  night ; 

8hc  ditred  no  longer  trust  the  wind, 

The  sea  grew  deathlike  to  her  sight. 

Then  came  tho  news— her  fears  were  true ; 
Iler  love» — he  slept  eternally 

1  fathoraadeep:  that  night,  she  knew, 
Death's  note  had  sounded  in  the  sea  1 
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LfiON  FAUCHER,  STATESMAN  AND  JOUllXAUiSI 


Chr  tbe  14th  December  1851,  a  remarkable  man  died  at  ^lar. 
Hits  mm  wtm  lAoa  ftecber,  wlio  had  lung  held  a  distiogui^h'^l  [•  i* 
tion  in  political  tiib  and  literature,  and  whose  bistoiy  offers  a  raiL  ^J 
uilereBtiiigesaaipleof  iiDswerfing  persereranoe,  fortitude,  and  prin:  j  > 
ia  Ha  manl  aspect^  while  it  illnatiates  Uie  geniaa  whose  rememlnuj 
aUadiea  to  his  naia<».  The  pablication,  after  the  lapse  of  bo  much  umr. 
of  UcHi  Faacber's  life  and  correspondence  is  due  to  the  imdjing  afl^T- 
Han  and  adnuration  of  his  widow,  who  has  fdlfilled  her  pious  taik  ii 
biograpber  with  much  skiU,  candour,  and  gimpUcity. 

This  "great  dtiieii^  was  trained  to  tlie  Btniggle  in  which  the 
0f  hia  political  life  were  passed,  bj  the  nnri railed  mfister  whose 
Adferatj.    Life  was  never  other  than  a  serious  thing  to  him ;  and 
pvwfJBioiia  ooDOvmin^  the  political  destinj  of  France  m  (p^os^  andU 
of  the  {oeBB  and  of  opinions  iikti!^  were  habitaallj  gombris,  u&  apj 
fiom  Ids  oorreqpondenoe,— eqieciaUr  that  ToluminouB  and  intcresti 
portion  addressed  to  Mr.  Henry  Reeve, — they  have  received  the 
oaUon  of  eiperience,  they  have  been  amply  realised.    In  these 

*  finality'  in  France,  when  the  moi  iTonhe  is  that  there  is  no  hlsl 
Bonapartism,  that  all  which  went  before^-escept  a  few  of  the  seni 
talisms  of  the  period  of  the  great  Revolution,  summing  up  the 
bmnoe  of  the  dynasty  of  St,  Louis  in  a  day  of  commemoration 

*  ravishing'  mourning  costume — is  to  be  forgotten,  and  nothing  hat 
end  of  the  world,  i(  with  the  permission  of  the  savam^  one  may  veal 
to  mention  tlmt  possibility,  is  ever  on  any  account  to  come  after 
Empire,— this  book  is  doubly  instructive  and  interesting.  The 
delay  in  its  publication  has  its  full  value;  is,  in  fact^  necessary  to 
just  appreciation  of  the  power  and  perspicacity  of  Leon  Fauchcr's 
tical  insight. 

His  parliamentary  career,  which  did  not  commence  till  184t>,  when 
was  in  his  forty-third  year,  was  destined  to  be  brief  and  brill' 
be  had  been  a  hard  worker  in  the  iield  of  politics  fur  many  y    :  ,      i  I 
though  he  had  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  educational,  finaucial,  tnd 
administrative  questions,  such  as  the  treatment  of  oriminaV         i 
systems,  &c,»  his  eager  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  immensi 
led  him  to  investigate  and  to  write  upon  innumerable  other  topia 
public  intei'est.     One  of  his   works  bc^fc  known  in  England  h  hii^ 
Etiuks  surVAngklem^  in  which  he  traces  with  impartial  lucidity  the 
causes  and  the  progress  of  liberty  and  proBpcrity  in  Kngland.    He 
deeplf  regretted  the  rupture  of  the  aUiiince  between  France  and  Eag* 
Jand,  which  he  had  striven  hard  to  repair,  ^SSust  \Jaft  ^^ents  of  18IOj  and 
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I 

■kb  thai  niptiire  took  place  he  wrote  a  brilliant  |mmphlet  on  Eastern 
ibin^  in  which  he  accurately  foretold  the  Russian  policy  which  was 
fall?  dereloped  in  1854, 

**  The  future  stateaman/'  says  the  Memoir,  •*  waa  indicated  in  this 
fainiihlet*  Theoretically  developing  the  sentiment  of  authority  which  he 
into  consifttent  action  later,  he  said  in  reference  to  the  relations 
fen  MM,  Thiers  and  Guizot,  *  the  head  of  the  government  shields 
ag^nte,  but  ia  not  shielded  by  anyone.    The  faults  of  an  am- 
are  also  those  of  the  minister:  bat  his  successes  belong  to  liim- 
falofoe.    This  is  the  glory  of  the  initiative ;  bat  it  ia  also  its  periL' " 
I  to  the  time  when,  after  many  candidatures  and  many  failure?, 
iBlectBd  as  the  representative  of  Reims,  upon  a  public  rec^uisition 
to  him  under  the  most  flatt^ring^  circumstances,  he  was  power- 
jonmaligin  and  as  a  leader  of  public  opinion.    A  glance  at  the 
story  of  the  deputy  for  Reims  will  show  how  valuable  to  such  a 
his  success,  and  an  assured  platform  for  the  promulgation 
I  mtitbdrity  of  his  opinions,  which  were  what  we  should  call  **  liberal- 
i?e.'*    The  culminating  interest  of  his  life  lies  in  his  parlia- 
'  career;  in  his  share  in  the  storms  which  overthrew  the  govem- 
throne  of  Louis  Philippe  ;  in  his  appointment,  under  the 
to  the  impoitant  office  of  Minister  of  the  Interior;  the  la- 
fulfilment  of  all  his  official  duties,  and  of  many  self-imposed; 
jilie  final  rupture  which  placed  him  in  open  opposition  to  Louia 
,  and  led  to  his  retirement — ^a  deeply-regretted  misfortune  for 
17,  but  entirely  honourable  to  himself.     In  all  the  convulBions 
I  opportonities  of  a  time  when  self-interest  and  venality  were  un* 
rampant^  sucoesefal,  and  safe,  we  find  the  following  remarkable 
ij  to  the  manner  in  which  this  man^  who  had  had  a  hard  fight 
I  pitilesa  poverty  and  a  career  of  ceaseless  labour,  had  discharged  his 
Qua,  **  In  laying  down  power,**  says  the  Memoir,  "  he  hastened  to 
[  in  an  exact  account  of  his  administi-ation.  The  moderate  use  which 
Bade  of  the  secret-service  money  astonished  the  Mountain,  They 
>  fail  to  examine  his  statement  with  scmpaloufl  minuteness;  and 
in  the  bitterness  of  their  disappointment^  Ce  coqtm  Id  eat  hmi 

iter 

Privation  began  for  this  honest  man  when  he  was  in  his  cradle.   He 
lone  of  twin  children,  bom  at  Limoges  in  1803,  and  was  put  out  to 
under  wliich  trying  ordeal  he  did  not  thrive ;  but  his  mother 
not  afford  to  have  a  nurse  in  the  house  for  him,  and  it  was  not 
she  had  ocular  proof  that  her  child  was  suckled  by  a  goat,  while 
tfaer*8  milk  for  which  she  paid  was  reserved  for  the  nursc^s  own 
Bg,  that  she  made  up  her  mind  she  had  bettor  subject  him  to  a 
want  of  comfort  at  home  than  to  a  great  deal  of  hardship  away 
t  Iieraelll    The  delicate  puny  child  thenccfurth  became  the  mother's 
feMnitei,  and  well  he  repaid  the  maternal  love.    His  filial  \\rt\ie?,  -^t^^ 
\  ib^  moBt  striking  of  those  which  distinguished  bim,    Im^v^u^ 
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m  dmr  and  at 
Fdnfy,  and  iIim  |i  uliftiiMi  iiiMiii  liiii,  esrlydianGtcriaed  the  < 
[  Iheir  €sp«Bkni  imder  ptinM  dreitiiirtimrffL 
Hii  &U}er — a  sii^  Tn<»f4»^ifi  of  whom  10  clercr  bat  unaieady  id 
I  ifas  ooonpilaoDi  gms  one  an  nnfftToazdble  nolioa  of  the  man— tri* 
ij  trmitd  bodi  noUiflr  sad  am  Tcry  ill;  and  when  a  separatioii 
jimat  hikw^ai  Urn  aod  lus  vifep  great  porerty  Ml  npon  the  liute 
,  tlien  seliiei  ai  Ttekpoae.     The  boj  waa  early  habitnated  t^ 
and  UKmr,  and  \m  aideiitij  reUgioos  mind  did  not  recoil 
from  or  rerolfr  againrt  liieB* 

^*  He  eadj  aocmtnied  Us  body  to  be  the  aerrani  of  his  mind-of 
kllia&  noble  mind  which  mrer  ahnmk  from  any  aacrifice,  and  which 
jkiiaw,  alkr  God,  no  higher  vorahip  than  that  of  duty.  He  was  soca 
I  called  to  Ibe  firet  oarve  trial  ofhia  oiergiea,  in  coming  to  his  motber^  | 


A  akodaBl  by  predilection,  the  boy  carried  off  all  the  priJBea  at  Ui 

and  yel  fonnd  time  to  indulge  in  the  pursuit  of  rerae-makhg. 

Bia  fiiUttr,  wbo  maintained  bis  authority  orer  him,  wa^  mercileo  ta 

thk  joimg  ambilioii*    He  burned  the  Terser  and  obliged  the  jnveiule 

poet  to  turn  to  other  branches  of  study ;  but  he  did  not  eucoeed  laiiK 

^  dncing  htm  to  take  to  commercial  pursuiU.    Science  and  art  sharc<)  ^ 

f liaart  between  them;  and  yet  he  contriTed,  while  cramming  the  uimofil 

[  poffiible  amount  of  study  into  the  limited  time  which  his  father  pcf* 

mitted  him  to  dispose  of  before  adopting  a  career,  to  asaist  his  motto  ] 

in  the  industiy  by  which  she  chiefly  lived.    The  fature  atatoaman  laJ 

financier  drew  designs  for  embroidery  and  trimmings^  by  which  hi  | 

earned  three  franco  a-day;  and  in  order  to  do  so,  he  used  to 

candle-ends,  which  his  mother  would  not  give  him,  lest  he  should  ataJ^  j 

and  80  deprire  himself  of  sleep. 

Thus,  from  Uie  age  of  fourteen  he  was  learning  and  earuisl  <^  | 
once.  Well  may  his  wife  say,  "  the  school  of  suflRBring  in  which  he  wj 
trained  was  cruel,  but  profitable."  He  was  beloved  by  his  teachei*,  iuAl 
popular  with  his  schoolfellows ;  and  the  iutimate  relations  formed  ifi  1 
his  boyhood  were  never  related  or  broken  durinff  his  life.  The  fixity af  I 
the  man's  nature  was  very  remarkable;  his  tenacity  of  principle  andtfj 
feeling,  his  power  of  belief,  the  entire  absence  of  cynidam — rare  V^ 
lities  in  a  Frenchman  eudowed  with  vivid  intellect,  and  exposed  to  1 
the  contagious  influences  of  public  life  in  revolutionary  craa. 

When  he  was  nineteen  he  went  to  Paris,  having  contrived,  bf  s 
miracle  of  economy,  to  amass  the  small  sum  necessary  to  live  Uueit 
after  Ids  modest  and  eelf-denyin^^  fashion.  He  had  no  aid  but  tha 
lirni  will  which  sustained  him  ail  through  his  career,  and  his  fixed  da- 
termination  to  watch  over  his  mother  and  over  himself,  and  to  rcnst 
the  temptations  of  the  capital.  Soon  he  procured  some  pupils ;  and  ia 
teaching  others,  learned.  He  was  also  happily  brought  in  contaot  with 
severul  distinguished  men.    He  atniUed  literature^  political 


iitr  Md  did  not  just  then  think  about  a  careen  but  only  how  lie  might 
pm  a  hvelihood.  In  1824  he  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  General 
Bi'laltrc,  and  for  the  first  time  emerged  from  the  snrroundings  of 
petty,  and  br«     '    ^     i  atmosphere  of  ease  and  refinement, 

T!ic  letters  jd  between  the  mother  and  the  son  on  this 

mmon  are  must  toaching.  She  congratulates  him ;  all  their  friends 
liTc  ccmgratQlated  her ;  but  of  course  her  Leon  must  succeed.  Is  he 
M  ""uu  imk  de  science*  f  At  the  eame  time  she  tells  him  the  last 
(w.ho  francs  are  nearly  exhausted.  He  sends  her  money;  she  works 
kiiini;  ilie  tie  of  mutual  aid  is  unbroken. 

i     The  Delakre  family  removed  to  the  country.     Leon  Fancher  could 
r"      '     Tip  his  mind  to  leave  Paris,     He  obtained  the  jxpst  of  tutor 
ly  family,  and  added  to  his  usual  reading  aud  bis  duties  as 
ludy  of  antiquity.    The  Academy  of  Lyons  offered  a  prize 
.  ..Cdt  discourse  in  favour  of  the  Greek?,"  who  were  then  fight- 
their  independence.    L^on  utilised  his  historical  learning,  wrote 
lint  essay,  and  got  the  prize.     He  was  then  twenty-three,  and  he 
^  I   a  imblic  professorship,  and  competed  for  that  of  philosophy. 
8e  took  a  first  place,  but  he  would  not  leave  Paris  \  and  when  two 
t(  bis  competitors  obtained  chairs  in  Paris  he  was  discouraged,  and 
iiD<?nTtced  the  professor^s  career.    No  sooner  hud  he  finitehed  one  course 
\Vi  he  commenced  another,  bo  imperious  was  his  love  of  work. 
.  .^.  v..-iit  Greek  scholar,  he  undertook  the  translation  of  Tilhnaque 
jnto  Gneek,  and  published  the  first  two  iKJoks  in  18211;  and  he  had 
tmnged  with  a  publisher  for  a  translation  of  tlie  complete  works  of 
Arbtotle,  when  the  Eevolution  of  1^30  opened  a  new  era  in  his  life, 
hton  Fancher  threw  himself  into  tbe  political  crisis,  not  with  wild 
*     '      ^  but  with  tmhesitating  bravery.    He  regarded  the  revolu- 
the  overthrow  of  law,  but  as  the  forcible  restoration  of  its 
thority;  he  applauded  its  success,  on  condition  that  success 
.  li.'L  produce  anarchy.     He  learned  later,  but  effectually,  in  the 
I  U  of  his  biographer,  "  that  all  revolution,  even  the  most  just,  opens 
U*t  way  to  injustice,  to  abuses,  to  evil  passions ;  and  that  personal  am- 
bition turns  it  from  its  pujpose  to  the  working  of  evil/' 

in  tills,  the  first  opportunity  which  had  offered  itself  in  his  life,  he 
)  l^dayed  that  moderation  which  made  him  at  once  so  useful  and  so 
tiwptional  in  his  politiciil  career.  "  He  desired  to  use  the  resources 
which  lie  was  conscious  of  possessing  to  temper  the  impetuosity  of  the 
impallcDt,  and  to  lend  his  aid  in  establishing  a  durable  government, 
uiifcad  of  destroying  the  progress  already  made  by  precipitation.*'  A 
Jifficiill  taak  in  any  country,  and  at  all  times  ;  how  onerous  in  France 
ill  written  history  can  hardly  enable  us  adequately  to  understand. 

Some  of  the  leading  men  then  engaged  in  journalism  having  been 
ctUed  '    ical  office,  others  were  re<]^uired  to  replace  them.     L^on 

Fwidi  took  the  editorahip  of  the  Temps,     Polemics  were  hence- 

toil  to  foruiah  him  with  a  field  of  battle  on  which  his  moral  courage 
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,  9A  be  bdd  it^  imiUed— impoeed  upon  hiio,  wai  in- 
b«t  ht  made  li^l  of  fttigoa.  Doring  the  three  years  of  Ui 
of  Ibe  f«B9»  (^TQWf  of  whiich  M.  Michdet  wrote  to  him, 
"^Vbidl  JOS  se  doing  it  ail  jwamill  It*e  fiokide.  In  the  name  of 
tht  fiitmcs,  wUcb  I  betiefv  wtU  be  a  bright  one^  don't  kill  Toarsflf as 
tk  tlnmhold  of  jmr  cuoer.  Have  pity  on  yourself  and  your  friendf  i 
boidei  Q»  daflj  rimmU  and  diecofiooii  of  public  affairg,  he  wrote  ail 
kbe  artkhi  ofaeEioaB  iBomen^  moralt  statifitical,  and  li  ^  ^ 

dii  VMrtkaa  neil«l  tbe  DcfMilaiaiia,  nbefo  be  etudi 
fraviaeial  life  in  all  its  aopocie^  a&d  wrote  eeeajs  upon  the  conditios 
of  aU  Ibe  inportanl  towns.  Al  Ibis  tisie  be  wis  a  ccaregponduig  Dau- 
ber of  Ibe  AfchesohgiaJ  Ittstkale,  and  an  active  ooniribntor  to  iti 
Htanlnie. 

lEs  tete  for  art  was  keen,  and  bb  knowledge  exienmre.    He  hni^ 
Ibe  beaotifiil  in  all  Ifaii^  i  bat  aboTe  all  the  beaatiful  in  morak.  n 
BalStfilin  triedhaid  toeoiiTertbini  toSainUSuno'  bntthouglil 

ibaoiq^y  examined  the  system  with  bis  charac :  iiipartiality, 

was  not  led  away  by  il^   ^  The  mirage  of  liberty^  which  was  only  1 

t  did  noi  deceive  him.  His  keen  and  clear  jadgmenl  ( 
'  ika  Ibbriiood  and  the  danger  of  these  doctrines.    Ne vertheleaB,  ss  i 
M  the  Booely  was  pcfBecDied»  it  found  in  him  a  defender.    Pe 
in  whatefer  shapes  was  nitcrly  odioua  to  him.    He  held  that  libertrc 
diBonsBion  is  the  indispensable  apanage  of  a  greut  imtion.**    He 
qniahed  the  direction  of  the  Tm^  becanse  the  proprietor  dMind  I 
restrict  the  expression  of  his  opinions ;  and  he  abandoned,  a  few  i 
later,  the  direction  of  the  Cvt^JUHutinw^  because  he  felt  an  ir 
desire  to  dcYote  himself  to  the  [lolittcsl  edneation  of  the  lower 
who  were  jast  then  supplied  with  very  injurious  journalistic  literittDi>| 

From  this  moment  his  laborions  life  is  explained  and  iUostriteil 
his  letters;  chiefly  by  those  addressed  to  Mr.  Henry  Reere,*  whidii 
most  foil  and  confidential.    The  earliest  is  dated  14th  Muy  IS^b. 
presents  a  manrelloos  picture  of  the  nnmber  and  variety  of  the  wrili 
oocopations ;  indio^tes  his  interest  in  edncational  systems,  later  > 
lined  to  bear  such  good  fruit  i  sketches  the  plan  of  his  projected  J 
ttry  of  (Ike  Rtsioratmi ;  and  concludes  with  these  words : 

*'  The  political  situation  grows  worse  day  by  day  through  the  < 
plorable  nullity  of  those  who  gorcm  us,  and  through  the  foUy  of  li* 
«ttrfmt  parties.  I  know  a  few  men  in  a  comer  who  would  like  to  bdng 
about  better  things.  Will  tJiey  hare  strength  to  do  it  ?  Euom  will  t^ 
be  wanting.*' 

Before  the  date  at  which  the  correspondence  oommesce^  I^ 
Faucher  undertook,  **  for  his  misfortune,"  a  journal  called  L$  ^ 
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to  hare  an  organ  not  too  exj^ensive  for  the  purses  of 

incb  he  desired  to  reach.     It  was  the  mterest  of  the 

OpfomiSon  to  support  Uiis  journal  i  but  they  did  not  do  bo,  and  heary 

km  wa«  entailed  upon  him*    How  heavy,  no  one  knew ;  he  bore  it 

qinte  aloney  and  without  complaint ;  only  r^dcmbling  his  actiTity,  task* 

falg  hk  brain  and  his  to  the  extreme  verge  of  endurance,  in 

Older  to  secure  the  ghm  .        _.    in  the  abortive  undertaking  from  lose. 

Uie  daya  did  not  sutfioe  for  the  work  he  imposed  upon  himself;  he 

IRrole  always  till  late  at  night,  .1  ^ "  '      '' »r  the  Metm  dee  Bettx  Mtmdm^ 

Ae  Bn'vt  th  Paria,  the  litvut  t/  ion^  and  the  Mmerve.    Theae 

vrilt&gB  bear  no  trac€  of  haste,  or  forced  and  wearied  thought.     They 

taite  fiwhness  of  idea  with  maturity  of  judgment.   They  rapidly  made 

ta  impression,  and  by  their  means  Leon  Faucher  was  brought  into  inti- 

laite  relations  with  the  moat  eminent  men  of  the  time  in  his  own 

itrj  and  others. 

la  1836  he  oommenced  his  Uint&rtj  of  the  Rcdiyratmi;  and  in  the 
e  year  published  a  work  on  prisons^  which  was  most  favourably 
teoeired.  He  took  much  interest  in  young  persons  discharged  from 
friaem,  and  generally  had  two  or  three  confided  to  his  care ;  so  that 
the  time  came  for  his  giving  his  views  publicity,  they  were  sano- 
by  his  practical  experience. 
la  1857  his  marriage  took  place.  That  the  union  was  a  most 
liB|ipy  one,  there  is  internal  evidence  in  the  Memoir.  The  marriage  is 
tlitis  briefly  bat  expressively  mentioned :  "  Lonelinees  was  oppressiFe 
Id  tills  expanBi?e  nature,  to  this  loving  heart  wounded  by  many  dis- 
sppointmenia,  and  less  fortified  againnt  the  deceptions  of  friendship 
CkiB  against  the  reverses  of  fortune.  He  desired  a  home  in  wliich  he 
Ihenld  be  nnderstood,  and  he  was/* 

III  1834  he  had  begun  to  edit  the  Courrm  Fran^aiji;  in  1837  he 

us  almost  master  of  that  journal     The  perpetual  combats  of  that 

lime  and  sereral  succeeding  years,  duriog  which  he  fought  the  Rcpub- 

fcsu  jonmals  and  the  organs  of  his  own  party,  and  resisted  every 

Vni  of  attempt  at  corruption,  forms  an  interesting  i>ortion  of  this 

gnai  and  good  man's  story.     His  unswerving  rectitude,  his  incormpti- 

Ui^^  his  entire  singleness  of  purpose,  and  unhesitating  promptitude 

€f  action  at  any  personal  cost,  when  his  independence  was  threatened 

a  ia!£inter]^etation  was  possible,  are  dwelt  on  by  his  wife  with  i^ride 

irUcb  is  more  than  pardonable ;  and  all  she  says  is  amply  confirmed 

I7  the  correspondence,  which  is  indeed  a  picture  of  just  such  an  intcl- 

bet,  conscience,  and  disposition  as  she  describes.     He  wounded  many 

aac^i    '  "    "  s  he  **camo  down**  unsparingly  on  anybody  or  anything 

iWtii  Ljiproved.     He  was  of  so  transparent  a  nature,  so  straight- 

hrwiffd  in  action^  that  double-dealing,  interested  motives,  or  indecision 

<f  tlioaght  and  opinion,  were  almost  as  incomprehensible  to  him  as  they 

nre  intolerable;  and  once  convinced  that  anything  was  right  to  be 

4eae^be  oould  not  brook  the  least  hesitation  or  delay  in  the  doing  of  it. 
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L^oa  Fvodia*  wss  mber  too  penisteni  for  popDlarity  in  }m  i^| 
mntor  iod  propbet ;  boi  be  conuusnded  the  esieeiii  of  tboee  wfaofli 
And  from  liim  most  widelj,  sad  whom  he  opposed  moifc  Tigoroosij* 
Wboi,  sfier  the  death  of  IL  Agtiado,  the  C<mrrier  passed  into  otbed 
hmdi^  he  icBotTed  to  tenninate  hk  Gonnectioa  with  it«  thoogh  be  wm 
ofleted  a  salmiy  of  00,000  fraocs^  and  urgently  estieated  lo  remaiiL 
He  foresaw  thai  oheladiea  would  be  thrown  in  the  waj  of  his  indepesd- 
enoe^  and  he  determined  at  once,  and  ''  for  good/'  to  |je  done  m\h 
jonmalifni*  He  had  nerer  beea  rich ;  now  he  was  about  dehl^eratehr 
to  make  himself  poorer.  **  We  are  going  to  inBtitntc  reforms,"  he  said; 
**  to  lessen  oar  rent,  reduce  our  style  of  living,  and  limit  onrselrei  U» 
the  stiieti/  neoeaaarjr;  we  shall  be  none  the  less  happy/'  He  did  alt 
this,  and  they  were  all  the  happier.  Then,  at  once,  be  began  to  stodj 
and  advocate  the  doctrines  of  free  trade.  He  had  spoken  in  pMh^ 
on  this  question  prenousl/,  and  displayed  considerable  poweri  as 
speaker ;  and  now  he  wielded  his  pen  in  its  interests,  and  made  com-^ 
mon  cause  with  Bastiat,  Michel  CheTalier,  Wolowski,  Reybaudt  *od 
Horace  Say,  He  also  occupied  himself  with  financial  questions,  and 
first  with  railroads,  visiting  England  and  studying  that  subject  tbcrv^ 
as  well  as  others  which  supplied  the  material  for  his  Etudes — noUUf 
the  English  prison-system,  in  investigating  which  he  was  largely  asaisBtfld 
by  Mr.  Henrj  Reeve.  Henceforth  his  far-reaching  and  many-sided  in- 
tellect gets' full  scope,  and  the  influence  of  Leon  Faucher  is  maitad 
upon  the  men  and  the  events  of  his  time. 

There  were  some  hard  tussles  and  heavy  falls  between  him  and  bis 
triumphant  election  at  Reims ;  but  the  day,  unhappily  destined  to  be 
brief,  dawned  on  him  at  last.  He  had  given  up  the  idea  of  eandidi- 
ture,  and  was  deep  in  his  Etudes^  when  the  requisition  of  the  "  parti 
conservatenr'*  reached  him.  He  obeyed,  but  he  was  beaten  by  JJ. 
Chaix-d'Est-Ange ;  and  it  was  not  until  two  years  later,  when  he  n« 
again  called  before  the  electors,  and  surprised  even  those  who  knef 
him  best  by  producing  an  absolutely  identical  programme,  that  he  wa> 
elected  deputy  for  Reims,  an  important  seat  of  commerce  and  indastfy, 
•*  the  city  of  Saint  Remi  and  of  Colbert,**  The  popular  enthusiasm  wia 
unbounded,  and  the  relations  between  the  deputy  and  his  constitiMsni** 
were  strengthened  afterwards  by  his  fidelity,  zeal,  and  prudence  in  ad^ 
yancing  their  interests,  which  he  strove  for  as  steadily,  as  industrioualfi 
as  if  his  efforts  had  no  wider  range,  his  ix»litical  views  no  more  ex* 
tended  horizon. 

From  the  comparatively  peaceful  question  of  railways  and  railway 
finance,  which  claimed  his  attention  at  the  commencement  of 
parliamentary  career;  from  the  advocacy  of  free  trade  and  liberal  edu- 
cation, LiVjn  Faiicher — who,  if  he  opposed  the  ministers  whom  he 
lievcd  to  be  comproiniBing  the  monarchy,  was  none  the  leaa  faithftit  to 
the  monarchy — was  too  soon  diverted  by  the  pressing  and  menacing  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Paris.   The  lamentable  death  of  the  Duke  of  OrlMUb 
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""tlie  hopes  of  **meE  of  pro<^ess"  centred,  lent  &  fatal  impetus 
to  the  alreadj  rapidly  increasing  discontent,    Tiie  ^*  banquet''  affair 
c«me  on,  ami  the  turn  of  Reims  urrived.     The  honoured  and  respected 
depQtj  agreed  with  the  president  of  the  banquet  that  the  health  of  the 
ftin^  should  be  drunk  fir&t.    Order  and  moderation  prevailed  there ; 
boL  unliappilj,  no  such  counsels  swayed  the  turbulent  capital. 

Here  is  a  terrible  history  in  a  page:  "Seizing  upon  the  interdic- 
tion of  the  banquet  a&  a  pretext,  the  people  became  unruly.   The  imeuf$ 
rapidly,  visibly,  encouraged  by  the  inertness  of  the  authorities 
ac  feeble  resistance  offered.     Leon  Fan c her,  newly  come  into 
amber,  had  not  sufficient  influence  to  wring  from  it  a  resolution 
.«. — 4e  to  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  but  at  least  his  presence  of  mind 
tided  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  Assembly.    The  noise  of  the 
firing  accompanied  him  to  the  tribune,  but  did  not  silence  him.  Calmly 
koofntlnaed  to  dincuss  the  proposed  law  concerning  the  Bank  of  Bor- 
ietox.     This  was  on  the  22d  February,    On  the  24tb,  before  the 
Ihicbess  of  Orleans  and  the  Count  of  Paris  entered  the  Chamber,  LC-on 
faodier  entreated  General  Bedeau,  who  occupied  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde with  some  regiments,  to  order  np  a  battalion  to  guard  the  gates 
of  ihe  Palais  Bourbon.    The  general  requu'ed  a  written  order  from  the 
p^sidcmt.    Accompanied  by  M.  de  Corcelles,  Leon  Fuucher  approached 
ikt  chair  and  demanded  the  order.     Unfortimately,  M,  Sauzet  refused 
t  take  upon  himself  a  responsibility  which  the  gravity  of  the  eircum- 
eertainly  imposed  upon  him. 
*0n  this  proceeding  the  salvation  of  France  perhaps  depended ;  but 
^ras  written  that  on  that  fatal  day  no  one  should  use  the  means  which 
itill  remained  to  save  her,  and  that  the  audacity  of  the  weak  should 
^►^nr.^pij  Qyer  the  hesitation  of  the  strong."    A  little  later  and  the  As- 
/  waa  invaded;  the  well-known  deplorable  scenes  took  place. 
■  a  woman  and  a  child  were  exposed  to  the  ordeal  of  teiTor 
i  1  ist  of  those  who  should  have  saved  them.     The  Dnchess  of 

Orleana  and  her  son  showed  France  once  more  what  true  and  royal 
harta  may  beat  in  fragile  forms,  and  how  utter  defeat  may  be  borne 
lift  supreme  dignity.    Then  the  Revohition  had  its  way,  became  an 
L'd  fact,  and  Leon  Faucher  sought  his  home,  overwhelmed 
c...  ....  agony  of  hopes  routed  and  broken,  fears  fulfilled,  and  the 

."ttliMition  of  a  great  public  calamity*  The  next  morning  at  dawn 
be  wae  in  the  barricaded  streets,  going  from  door  to  door,  striving 
^ftuitically  to  collect  a  rallying  party  against  the  rushing  ruin.  All 
I  rain.  The  Republic  was  accepted,  and  proclaimed  by  republicana 
able  of  sustaining  it.  Leon  Faucher,  once  more  a  simple  citizen, 
himself  in  the  National  Guard,  and  uiilcd  in  its  reorganisa- 
tion* The  provisional  government  was  formed,  and  Leon  Faucher 
Wdly  opposed  the  plan  for  taking  possession  of  the  railroads,  and 
'>tW  acts  of  spoliation,  and  denounced  the  aaarchical  tendencies  of 
ibc  Improvised  government,  **fto  ready,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  to 
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efface  the  past,  and  sacrifice  the  future  to  expediencj "  Utterly  n^B 
gardless  of  personal  danger,  be  daringly  opposed  the  reTOlarioiwry  B 
tide,  brought  forward  sound  financial  schemes  (the  speoches  are  iBOSt  H 
interesting  even  now),  and  effectually  protected  the  ipfcereetfi  of  the  B 
railroads.  He  turned  his  energetic  pen  against  M.  Louis  Blanc,  wd  H 
thuB  "overthrew  the  system  of  demoralisation  and  organised  idk-S 
1X688"  proposed  by  hitn,  by  a  pamphlet  entitled  Lfi  DroU  au  TriwrnL  ■ 
"  Each  of  hie  writings,  each  of  his  acts,  was  a  deed  of  conrage— not  of  ■ 
reckless,  useless  courage,  but  calculated  to  arrest  or  prevent  an  iia<H 
mense  evil ;  and  at  this  crisis  the  effect  followed  the  effort  rapidly ■■ 
The  elections  were  drawing  near.  Leon  Faucher  called  on  alltbiH 
former  deputies  to  become  eandidatca  again,  though  his  friends  remoii-^ 
strated  with  him  unavailingly  on  the  risk  he  was  incurring,  Tbe  tvenlS 
justified  him.  On  the  23d  April,  the  cause  of  order  triumphed  in  gi^^iW 
measure ;  78,000  votes  sent  Leon  Faucher  to  the  ABsembly,  Pl^^^'fl 
ftt  the  head  of  the  list  in  his  department,  he  felt  himself  strong  in  H^m 
approbation  of  the  opinion  which  he  had  not  only  not  courted,  b^ifl 
had  almost  braved  in  the  face  of  dscager,  H 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  this  was  the  most  triumphant,  the  mcfl 
completely  satisfactory  occnrrence,  the  hardest  and  truest  victory,  H 
Leon  Faucher*B  life.  The  scenes  in  the  Assembly  were  very  tumuUfl 
ous,  and  he  flung  himself  into  the  strife  on  the  side  of  order  and  ifl 
ligion,  fighting  desperately  against  socialism  and  the  national  woiM 
shops.  Id  the  terrible  days  of  Jane  he  took  an  active  part,  and  escapM 
nnhurt,  but  almost  dead  with  fatigue.  The  Itevolation  was  put  do^lfl 
and  Europe  congratulated  France.  In  the  restored  order  of  thinM 
Fancher  took  a  share,  after  his  usual  indefatigable  fashion.  He  took  jM 
active  part  in  the  labonrs  of  the  principal  committees;  he  was  eledH 
in  Eossi's  place  by  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences ;  aH 
he  soon  found  himself,  on  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitution,  callfl 
upon  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  choice  of  a  President  of  the  BW 
pnblic.  ^ 

The  first  meeting  between  L^on  Fancher  and  Louis  Napoleon  lH 
a  remarkable  one.  "  On  the  day  wlien  the  Prince,  after  his  election B 
September,  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  Assembly,  L^^on  FanohH 
absorbed  as  usual  in  his  business,  was  aroused  by  a  simnltaneons  naai|| 
ment  of  curiosity.  He  guessed  the  cause,  and  asked  his  neighlx>m', 
*But  where  is  he?  Where  is  this  Louis  Napoleon?'  The  Prince^ 
seated  just  below  him — turned  round,  and  answered  the  question  b]fl 
bow.  Very  timid  and  awkward,  Lonis  Napoleon  repeated  w  ith  gi^H 
difiiculty  a  written  speech.  Incessantly  attacked  by  his  adversarieSp^ 
seemed  touched  by  the  ready  support  of  Fancher — whom  oppreasioiifl 
every  kind  exasperated — and  made  several  advances  to  him,  talklfl 
nbout  his  work,  evidently  desiring  to  establish  an  intimticy.  But  ih^M 
casual  relations  were  not  sufficient  to  procure  oblivion  for  n  pM 
which  was  only  too  well  known."    The  choice  lay  between  the  Priofl; 
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and  General  Cavaigtiac.    Into  the  intrigues  which  decided 
ur  of  the  Prince,  Faucher  did  not  deign  to  enter.  He  thought 
lation  of  a  President  would  secare  the  stability  of  the  govem^ 
nd  ad?«noe  all  the  interests  dear  to  his  ardent,  unselfish  heart. 
lays  before  the  election  of  the  10th  December,  when  the  fresh 
B  of  the  goTernment  and  the  evident  prestige  of  the  Prince'i 
endiered  the  nomination  of  "  the  nephew  of  his  uncle"  certais, 
iiblio  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  was  offered  to  Leon 
r     He  had  no  desire  to  accept  it — ho  knew  the  weight  of  the 
and  hesitated  to  bind  it  on  his  shoulders ;  bat  his  sen^  of  datj 
>ed»    The  labour  of  his  new  post  was  immense,  and  the  position 
ics — ^that  of  preserving  the  Republic,  consolidating  it,  and  en- 
respect  for  the  Constitution  which  had  been  Toted — was  cxcea- 
us  and  difficult;  especially  as  the  Prince-president  an- 
distinctly  his  intention  of  governing  by  himself,  and  ordered 
iCfi  and  reports  to  be  addressed  directly  to  him.    When  the 
so  far  as  to  command  M.  Leon  de  Malleville,  Minister  of 
ior,  to  send  to  the  Elysee  all  the  documents  connected  with  the 
Boulogne  and  Strasbourg,  the  minister  replied  by  sending  in 
ion.   The  Prince  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  concessions, 
MaUeville  was  firm  j  ho  persisted  in  resigning,  and  all  the 
joioed  him  in  entreating  Leon  Faucher  to  take  his  place — 
ffic^ulty  and  peril.   He  hesitated;  then,  on  the  28th  April,  con- 
Lai  on  the  20th  again  heaitatcdi  and  aaked,  at  two  o'clock  in 
ng,  permission  to  reflect.    "  It  is  too  late,"  wi*otc  M,  0*  Bar- 
Keeper  of  the  Seals,  **your  nomination  is  counter-signed.  Your 
wh^  no  other  man  is  possible,  would  be  a  bad  action." 
By  then,  the  poor  tutor,  the  working  journalist,  the  laboriouB 
^  holds  a  great  phice  in  the  ephemeral  Republic,  to  which  he  is 
I  loyal,  in  all  singleness  of  heart,  while  everything  around  is 
tinreal,  and  insincere.    The  magnitude  of  his  labours,  their 
(  their  con«cientioD3  discharge,  the   continual   strife  in  which 
bearing  the  burden  of  his  own  discontent  and  apprehension 
loved  ooantry,  and  the  brant  of  all  the  anger  excited  by  the 
present  an  extraordinary  pictare.     The  Tolcano,  of  which 
UU  was  to  be  the  grand  eruption,  wag  smoaldering ;  mean- 
lea,  small  outbursts  of  revolution,  kept  the  country 
in  perpetual  disquiet.    Leon  Faucher  worked  away, 
DOtioe  of  the  passions  which  raged  around  him*    Entirely  de- 
daties,  he  forgot  himself.     The  record  of  his  parliamentaty 
in  the  second  volume  of  these  Memoirs,  h  a  monument 
tndastry  and  self-devotion,  of  large-minded  appreciation,  of 
eaioe  And  extensive  sympathies,  which  could  have  few  equahv 
riraL 

Uppilj  &fc  France,  she  was  not  destined  to  keep  her  faithful 
Berraiit  long;  and  the  pitiful  intrigue  which  overthrew  him, 
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after  tlie  debate  on  the  French  expedition  to  Rome,  was  not  more  cob- 
temptible  tlian  the  pusillammity  of  the  400  members  who  ahitained 
from  votinG^  on  the  Tote  of  censure  passed  iiix>n  him  on  the  trnrape<l-ap 
charge  of  lesc-conscie/ite,  because,  in  order  to  tranquil  Use  the  depart- 
iuent.s»  he  had  preceded  the  MottifeKr  by  a  telegraphic  despatch,  dcnj- 
in'^  tlmt  fighting  was  going  on  in  the  Btreets  of  Paris.    The  voi«  wig 
carried  by  5 1  i)  to  5,  and  Fauelicr  resigned.    Paris  and  the  DeparLmenti 
protestcil,  but  he  persevered.    Ke  treated  the  outrages  of  his  opponentf 
with  disdain ;  but  he  never  ceased  to  grieve  over  the  treachery  of  his  own 
party.    His  health  hud  suffered  much  from  his  hibours,  but  he  reitiaed 
to  seek  the  repose  and  change  recommended  by  Ws  physicians,  tmtil  he 
should  have  viudicated  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  more  competent  nfld 
calm  tribunal     This  he  did  triamphantly  before  the  LegislatiTe  Ai- 
eembly,  and  then  Ket  out  for  the  Pyrenees.     He  was  received  evert- 
where  with  enthusiasm,  and  at  Bordeaux  was  voted  a  gold  medal,  vMck 
I  was  conveyed  to  bim  a  month  later,  at  CauteretSj  by  a  deputation,   Fitf 
or  near,  he  did  not  cease  to  work  for  his  country.     Even  at  Marim, 
where  he  visited  the  Belleeour  family,  friends  of  his  obscure  yotithi 
he  sedulously  pursued  his  labours.     He  visited  Limoges,  and  attacks 
the  socialist  principles  beginniDg  to  prevail  there, 

Ou  his  return  to  Paris  he  again  applied  himself  to  finance,  am 
carried  several  valuable  and  progressive  measures.  He  was  name 
Tice-prcsideut  of  the  Afisembly  in  18a0,  and  always  reelected,  until  h 
again  became  a  minister ;  and  his  history  is  but  a  catalogue  of  cntBJ 
prise,  work,  and  strife,  with  but  few  distractions. 

Once  more  he  was  induced  to  undertake  the  office  of  Minister  of 
Interior  J  and  although  lie  felt  the  instability  of  everything,  and 
haps  even  foresaw  the  perfidy  in  preparation  in  the  cohj7  tt^tai, 
effected  an  immense  deal  of  good. 

Tlu-ough  the  political  portion  of  the  Memoir  one  follows  this  Ti 
with  evcr-growiBg  admiration,  to  the  concluding  sentence.  In  185^ 
"Li^on  Fauchcr  definitively  quitted  power.  Ilis  task  was  fulfille< 
He  retired  after  having  repressed  numerous  plots  without  bloodshed 
and  taken  measures  to  prevent  their  renewal.  He  left  behind  him 
well-disciplined  administration,  an  organitsiUion  established  with  su! 
iicient  solidity  to  confront  without  peril  any  eventualities  however  m< 
nacing," 

On  the  night  of  the  coup  (V^lat^  Lt-on  Faucher,  deep  in  statisti 

knew  and  hciird  nothing  of  what  was  passing.     "  It  was  reserved  ft 

republicans  to  inform  him  of  tlie  fate  of  the  Republic."     One  iucidei 

more,  worthy  of  this  honourable,  laborious,  noble  life,  and  we  have  dgni 

The  following  is  the  letter  which  L^on  Fauchcr  wrote  to  Lou 

I  Nftpoleon  when  his  name  was  inscribed,  without  his  consent,  upon  th 

■  list  of  the  **  Commission  Consultative,"   whose  deliberations  were 

justify  the  deeds  and  indorse  the  doctrines  of  the  2d  December  ; 

*'  It  is  with  painful  astonishment  tlmt  I  have  learned  that  my  nam^ 
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ig  those  of  the  members  of  a  consoltatife  commiaaion  which 
|e  jnst  iiiBtitoted.  I  did  not  think  I  had  giTcn  you  the  right  to 
^  great  an  injary.  The  semcea  which  I  have  rendered  you, 
jg  that  I  rendered  them  to  my  country,  authorised  me,  I  think, 
pt  another  kind  of  gratitude  from  yon.  In  any  case,  my  cba- 
■urred  more  respect.  You  know  that  during  an  already  long 
HbTe  no  more  belied  my  liberal  principles  than  my  devotion 
•.  I  hare  never  participated,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  vio- 
I  the  laws;  and,  in  order  to  decline  the  post  which  yon,  without 
pnt,  confer  on  me,  I  have  only  to  rec-all  that  which  I  received 
p  people,  and  which  I  retain." 

1^ impossible  to  give  publicity  to  this  letter;  so  the  Prince- 
Hpid  the  only  thing  he  could — he  tore  it  up,  and  said  nothing 
P^  But  he  pursued  Leon  Faueher  thenceforth  with  unrelenting 
|feF#  which  could  not,  however,  prevent  his  gaining  the  sohriqud 
^Bfe  1^  leUre,  and  being  respected  everywhere  in  that  capacity. 
|Hn:ed  very  hard  and  travelled  a  good  deal  after  he  had  thus, 
feilh  time,  broken  his  career ;  and  he  gave  a  splendid  proof  of 
I  patriotism  in  supporting  with  his  pen  and  counsel  the  man  who 
Irronged  him,  when,  on  the  rising  of  the  Eastern  complications, 
red  the  interest  and  the  honour  of  France  to  be  concerned  in 
f  of  Louis  Napoleon's  arms  and  diplornsicy.  Till  the  last  he 
variety  of  ways  for  the  benefit,  the  infitruction,  the  future 
Bat  tlie  end  was  not  far  off.  The  mal  imaumabU 
ared  him,  though  he  had  no  organic  disease,  was,  no 
rhat  we  should  call  exhaustion.     lie  had  lived  too  much  to  live 

too  much,  suflered  too  much.  So  he  died,  not  full  of  years 
Ibnt  fall  of  honours;  and  bis  life  and  its  lessons  are  best  summed 
|fi  wife's  simple  plirase :  **  In  his  public  as  in  his  private  life  he 

man  ;  and  in  whatever  position  he  might  have  been  placed 
Ibond  means  to  serve  his  country  and  his  fellow-men." 
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Chapter  III.  Tub  CjomiPArrs. 

Tki  wbole  dmtiiet  w&s  presenlly  astir  with  the  coming  conflict    Tbt 
pol-waUopen  of  Culihorpe,  86  thej  were  irrercrentlj  termed,  weirt 
gnai  excitomeiit    These  gentlemeii^  it  was  well  known,  were  Bcai^l] 
**piir^''  and  manT  of  tbem  ware  said  subetantiallj  to  help  out 
otker  meanB  of  liTelihood  by  these  elections,  which  happily 
pteltj  oft^.     A  boon  too  for  the  Miratry — the  candidates'  i 
bein^  kept  in  standing  type^  and  charged  for  at  election  pricw ;  the 
leaders,  "acconntsof  the  canTassing,"  **oOT0wn  reporter,"  and  what  m<. 
The  J/rrniry  had  east-in  its  lot  with  the  rising  young  man  and  brillitBl 
Mtm  ^s  Britanrm^  Mr,  Robert  Bligb,  perhaps  quickened  by  the  rw* 
leotion  of  the  old  Gay-Conri  hospitalities  or  the  sense  of  fature  fiifooi . 
from  one  "who waadeserredly eeteemedin  anosfltral halls.*'  The  Jfimryj 
vaa  incessant — it  sat  np  night  and  day;  it  traTelled  abri 
**  stopped  press'"  every  now  and  again  ;  it  flourished  excer 
one  morning,  "a  wretched  rag  of  a  paper,**^that  bought,  as  the  Jfi^j 
rwy  told  cs  all,  three  pages  of  its  matter  ready-print r  ^ 
don,  and  filled  up  its  remaining  fourth  with  ^'adYertigci. 
borrowed,  or  Etolen/' — which  only  came  out  once  Sr-wcek,  sudduiilj  «t»U  j 
np  into  notice,  became  bi-weekly,  active,  alive,  vigorons.  This  rag,  wb<^  \ 
more  decorous  name  was  Hie  CaUhcr^w  Ohstrrer  and  General  limfv- 
tmnm't  took  the  side  of  Mr.  Richftnl  Lugard— the  gefinenien'^  aw*j 
deU$ — and  advocated  his  claims  with  something  like  scunility.    AMi^l 
Uagaulay,  well  known  on  the  London  press  as  being  able  to  **deTir 
a  political  article  as  you  would  "  devil  a  kidney,*'  came  down  specially* 
sent  or  lent,  it  was  8ai<!,  by  the  Flying  Banner,  the  London  ConscmH 
tivo  organ.     This  oflicer  certainly  did  good  service.    The  great  clobt 
it  was  whispered,  had  lodged  500/.  to  Mr.  Lugard's  credit  in  the  brandi  ^ 
office  of  the  Universal  Bank;  the  sinews  of  war  were  thus  in  jJentr. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  known  that  ^fr.  Bullo<:^^k,  *'the      '         0*^-" 
aa  lie  was  called  in  the  Merctmj,  was  actually  staying  at  witbl 

his  lovelj  and  accomplished  daughter  and  heiress,  and  v,  -  r^  idy,  it] 
wns anid,  mth  "sinews"  on  the  other  side. 
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delighted  with  all  this  excitement ;  hat  she  saw 
ooanty  were  on  her,  aud  was  feelJDg  her  sense  of 
fifty  more  and  more  every  day.  She  snhscribed  both  to  the 
and  t4>  the  Obsert^tfr,  and  certainly  laughed  and  looked  grare 
oTer  the  dreadful  langnage  that  wag  applied  in  the  latter 
to  her  friend  Robert.  Mr,  liligh's  opinions  were  of  rather  aa 
eoii.  Tlie  Observer  denounced  him  as  **  a  howling  Radieal, 
Hiat  would  bring  fire  and  aword  into  the  oDnntry^  and  parcel  out  the 
\miir  amoBg  his  fellows.  Mr.  Lagard  was  an  nntlmehing  Conserya- 
tiiW^  one  that  stood  bj  hig  own — what  God  and  his  forefathers  had  be- 
to  him — but  at  the  game  time  would  watch  over  the  fricndleea 
the  maid  and  the  wife,  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
himself  laughed  loudly  over  the  opinions  imputed  to  him. 
•*As  for  watching  over  the  widow  and  orphan,  I  decline  it  alto- 
I  have  quite  enough  to  do  as  it  is*"  And  his  handsome  ejcs 
on  the  ground,  and  a  deep  eigh  came  from  his  breast. 
tKana*s  soft  eyes  were  turned  on  the  ground  also.  She  knew  what 
adcd  to.  Poor  Richard  !  he  often  now  spoke  to  her  gloomily  of 
he  called  his  shipwrecked  hearth  ;  and  l>Lana  felt  too  much 
ij  to  notioo  the  confusion  of  the  metaphor, 

coldncfis  had  sprung  up  between  tlie  two  gentlemen.     Lu- 
Ireated  Bligh  civilly,  as  they  sometimes  met  at  Diana's  house. 
My  opix)nent,"  he  said,  ♦'  is  a  Radical  of  the  worst  dje.    I  merely 
the  Observer f  the  paper  that  does  me  the  honour  of  giving  me 
I  know  nothing  about  it.     There  is  a  fellow  called  Ma- 
or  Magaulay,  who  writes  these   things,  but  I  have  not   the 
Lf  of  his  acquaintance." 
am  glad  to  hear  it,"  gaid  Robert  coldly,  **  for  his  language 
even  the  bounds  of  a  county- town  paper.** 

'd  better  not  say  that  openly,'*  laughed  Lugard,  **or  youll 
your  friend  Cox  of  the  Jlerrunj; — i/ou  know  him'^ 
"  I  do,"  said  Bligh  coldly  ;  "  but  not  much— vcr}'  slightly.'* 
•Not  much — and  very  sli^^htly !    What  a  casuist  I  I  hope  yon  don*t 
Hpire  him  with  those  slaughtering  attacks  on  me.     By  the  way,  how  ]& 
^    BuHock  ?     I  met  him  two  days  ago  in  Calthorpc,  walking  with 
charming  daughter,  who,  I  suppose,  has  come  to  electioneer.    Ton 
word,  our  friend  here  won't  miss  a  chance." 

Diana  looked  curioTi?ly  at  Bligh,  who  made  no  answer. 
g  was  rising  in  her  little  mind,  to  the  effect  that  3Ir,  Robert 
)i%li  waa  really  so  very  clever — made  everything  serve  his  game  — 
bdliti^'r   ^  •        to  his  bow  at  once— and,  in  short,  was  rather 

lio  kh  iiiceuvres.     She  had  made  inquiries  as  to  this 

ipimtion  of  "  the  famous  Q.C.,"  and  what  the  Mcrcurt/  oddly  spoke 
«f  is  *Hhe  Q.C/*i  lovely  duughter,"  and  dise-overed  that  they  came  very 
^Octt  to  Calihorpe.  She  was  seized  with  an  eagemegs  to  know  or  see 
tims^  and  aaked  Mr,  Lugurd  very  often  about  them. 
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I  ^%e  canTaases  for  him^  I  gnppose,**  said  Richard,  Imigliing;  ''a 
Wferj  nice  girl  indeed !  And  the  father — I  am  haTing  him  watched; 
"  ind  if  I  catch  him  dropping  anr  of  his  guineas,  as  they  say  he  is,  IH 

€xpo6e  him-  Nice  work,  isn't  it  ?  Oar  rirtnons  friend  Roliert,  so  gnfo 
L  in  his  prtnciplea,  d^cending  to  such  dirty  work !  Bat  let  him  expert 
"bo  quarter  from  me.    This  is  too  serious  altogether.'' 

Within  a  week,  when  Diana  was  in  her  little  pony-carriage  mi 
V  pair,  which  ghe  drove  herself— and  a  pretty  picture  it  wag  to  eee  bff 
[and  her  ponies,  and  the  little  ** tiger''  behind— she  actually  obtaind 
llbe  opportunity  she  desired;  for  there,  coming  out  of  M'Williatni^ 
f  drapery-shop,  was  an  elderly  legal-looking  man,  with  a  tall  young  giri 

on  his  arm.  She  knew  at  once  this  was  the  Q.C.  and  his  daughter. 
L  Certainly  a  handsome  girl,  into  whose  mind  came  the  same  instiDCt) 
rand  who  looked  at  Diana  with  a  hard,  cold,  and  bold  stare,  nWi 

rath^  scared  hen    Miss  Ada  Bullock  was  a  handsome  girl,  and  d»* 

servedly  admired  by  many  a  gay  "stuff-gown"  wid  opulent  "suckio^ 

solicitor,  who,  according  to  the  old-fashioned  phrase,  sighed  for  hcL 
I  These  suitors  she  treated  with  infinite  disdain ;  and  it  was  knovm  tfail 
rahe  and  her  **goTemor"  had  their  eye  on  that  dry  chip  of  Nisi  Vnm, 

Robert  Bligh.  The  look  the  two  girls  gave  each  other  wag  coricmi 
Lindeed ;  and  Diana  owned  to  herself,  as  she  drove  her  ponies  back,  tbit 
pMiss  Bullock  was  fine-looking  and  showy/  They  were  now  stopping  ai 

the  neighbourhood  with  friends* 

The  news  of  our  Diana  baring  emerged  from  the  dark  caves  ofpid 
LlTtd  mourning  to  the  pleasant  sunlight  was  not  long  in  trav^ 
Tiady  Margaret  and  her  family,  who  were  up  in  town.  That  lati^ 
generously  condone  the  past,  as  indeed  she  always  could  do  on  e?a7 
occasion  through  her  life  when  the  interest  of  her  family  required  it 
^Before  long  she  was  down  at  Bowman,  and  in  a  still  shorter  tim 
was  flapping  and  rustling  in  on  Diana,  folding  that  tender  little  fipw 
in  all  her  mass  of  silks  and  laces — even  entangling  various  lof^^"  '"^''^' 
chains  and  appendages  in  our  Diana's  soft  hair.    She  was  deli, 
-tee  this  child  again.     Canning  was  away,  but  would  be  delighUidii^ 
Iwhen  he  heard  of  it  all.    Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  of  th 
UBranners  to  him.    He  was  always  there;  that  is,  they  were  alwfl* 
mkin^  him  there. 

"  But,  my  dear,  Canning  seems  so  insensible ;  another  youug  mafl 
would  be  60  flattered,  you  know.  Poniatowski,  of  the  Austrian  Up' 
tion,  has  proposed  twice,  and  been  mysteriou&ly  refused. — Yes,  detf; 
we  have  come  here  for  this  dreadful  election.  Poor  Bowman  I  He  ^ 
it  is  expected  that  none  of  the  county  families  shall  be  away  from  tbnr 
posts.  Tlmt  fine  young  fellow  Lugard,  I  hope  he'll  get  in ;  we*re  ail 
to  support  him,  Pra  told  they  call  the  other  tfw  schoolmaster.  Ha,  to' 
funuy,  isn't  it  ?" 

Dlma  was  very  young  and  Ycry  uniraviKid-,  and  the  reader  will«8 
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that  it  was  only  nataral  these  unfortunate  assaults  on  our  leading 
hero  Bhonld  graduallj  be  weakening  that  actual  ramantic  respect  with 
which  a  young  girl  should  regard  a  young  man  whom  she  is  to  admire. 
Xo  more  unfortunate  term  than  that  of  "  the  schoolmaster''  could  have 
been  applied  to  forward  this  end ;  for  the  associations  connected  with 
that  calling — a  priggish  air,  the  birch,  &c. — are  most  difficult  to  struggle 
against.     It  came  back  very  often  on  Diana's  mind. 

It  was  a  slight  exaggeration  of  Lady  Margaret's — not  to  use  a 
liarsher  word — this  saying  she  had  come  down  for  the  election,  unless 
indeed  she  was  ijiinking  of  the  election  of  her  cherished  son  into  a 
Jea/  that  had  more  charms  for  her  than  any  in  the  schedule.  Wc  may 
pifls  by  as  quite  harmless  the  introduction  of  poor  Mr.  Bowman's  quoted 
Tiewg  about  county  families  being  at  their  post,  there  being  daily  so 
many  opinions  laid  to  that  worthy  gentleman's  account  as  would  cer- 
tainly amaze  and  confound  him,  had  he  not  been  also  trained  to  express 
no  surprise.  Part  of  Lady  Margaret's  views,  which  she  now  pressed 
Toy  wannly  upon  Diana,  was  a  proposal  that  that  charming  young  girl 
Bhonld  come  with  her  to  town,  "  and  see  a  little  of  the  world." 

" My  dear,"  she  said,  "we  can't  leave  you  shut  up  in  this  way.  A 
^  of  your  prospects  and  fortune  is  obliged  to  go  out;  it  becomes  a 
dirty.  And  really,  with  such  responsibilities  on  you,  darling — a  splendid 
tslaie  and  this  noble  house — ^you  should  look  about  you,  and  see  and 
get  someone  to  help.  There  might  be  someone  you'd  like ;  there  arc 
diarming  young  men  going  about  town." 

"  0,  Lady  Margaret,"  said  Diana,  "  I  am  not  thinking  of  such  a 
thing." 

**  0,  but  you  know  it  is  a  duty,  dear ;  many  and  manj's  the  time 
yoDT  dear  father  spoke  to  me  about  it,  while  a  cloud  came  ou  his  open 
brow." 

They  were  just  opposite  the  hunting -picture,  now  beginning  to 
soften  a  little;  and  Diana,  looking  towards  it,  and  noting  how  the 
stiff  face  was  turned  towards  her,  saw  in  it  a  swectuess  and  a  love, 
and  an  appeal,  and  a  whole  train  of  emotions  of  which  the  artist  had 
ttrtainly  never  dreamed.  Every  hour  that  picture  was  growing  more- 
precious. 

CHArrEU  IV. 

A  CHANGE. 

O.VE  evening  Lugard  came  in.  There  was  a  look  of  triumi^h  in  his 
^te.    He  had  a  newspaper  in  his  hand. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  he  said;  "a  case  of  the  cloven  hoof  in- 
fed!  Not  that  I  think  he  has  anything  to  do  with  it."  lie  iK)intod 
^th  his  finger  to  a  passage.  "  It  seems  unkind  to  show  you  this ;  but 
it  is  a  duty.  I  have  a  deep  interest  in  you ;  and  now  that  you  are  in 
•  responsible  situation,  you  should  k-now  all  these  things." 

A  little  agitated,  Diana  took  hold  of  the  paper.    It  was  our  old 
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firiend  the  Mercunj ;  but  there  were  new  proprietors.     There  were  I 

lineSj  entitled  i 

Sadness  axd  Si;!fSBZsrc.  « 

'  Ab,  ^liT  does  the  Goddess  of  Httntiji^  thus  ergli  f 
^^K  Ah,  t«1i  me  the  rcaj^on^  I  pmy. 

^^H  For  Ai^T  mil  her  fate  do  admirc-a-BligU  ; 
^^M  Soon  will  she  ceaae  to  be  G^. 

I>iaiia  coloured,  and  her  lips  were  eompreeeed.  This  waa  the  fic^ 
time  her  name  had  ever  been  dragged  before  the  public, 

"  It  is  ahocking  ;  a  groas  lampoon,"  said  Lngard.  *•  Yet  I  acquit 
him;  of  eonrse  I  do.  Bnt  he  might  hare  prevented  it;  and  k  ii 
morally  acconntable  all  the  same.  Is  it  not  astontfihing  hcjw  ik« 
raffians,  the  seam  of  the  earth,  can  go  gnch  lengths?  To  attack  a  harm* 
less  girl,  and  drag  her  into  tlieir  wretched  politics!  And  now,  if  I  m^ 
adTise  on  this  matter,  joa  will  let  it  re«t,  Diana.  Leare  it  as  it  £ 
I  know  my  opponent  Bligh  will  fly  off  to  hare  contradictions  and  ipo- 
logics;  bnt  people  always  ask,  'What  is  this  that  is  contradietdd?  I 
mast  get  it.'  And  they  will  be  paying  half-a-crown  a  piece  for  the  M 
copies." 

That  sank  deep  into  onr  Diana's  mind.  It  was  like  a  misforffflU 
Bligh  himself  came  later;  and  bis  beharionr  unhappily  added  to  lit 
effect, 

'^  What  has  happened  T  be  said,  smiling,  aa  he  saw  her  tmgedj  ts* 
which  he  was  often  merry  with. 

"You  have  not  seen  it,  then,  or  heard — ?^ 

•*Xo/'  said  Bligh.  "0,  the  lines  I  But  you  don't  mind  tii«ffl- 
They  are  below  contempt  j  only  to  be  laughed  at." 

"Only  to  be  laughed  at!"  repeated  Diana,  gt^atly  hurt.  **0, 
surely  not.  It  has  sunk  into  my  heart.  To  drag  a  poor  girl  iii  tkt* 
way  before  the  public  I  It  is  shocking,  monstrous !  0,  I  sbill  uci 
reeorcr  it  for  a  long,  long  time !  But  I  did  not  think  that  tf(m  wtmli 
fcreat  it  so  lightly/' 
I  **  But  I  do  not,"  said  he ;  "the  feet  was,  I  thought  you  would  bit* 
laughed,  as  you  used  to  do  at  Mr.  Pratt's  hunting  narratirea.  Bit  fu 
walk  down  and  have  an  apology  inserted  at  once," 

**  I  heg^  I  implore,**  said  Diana  with  dignity,  '*  tbat  you  will  nM  ^ 
such  a  thing.  It  will  only  make  it  more  talked  about.  People  tW 
have  not  seen  it  will  be  looking  for  the  old  copies,*' 

She  remembered  Lugard*i  words.  Bligh  was  accustomed  U>  ^ 
1166866.    He  smiled. 

**  I  see.   I  suppose  it  was  Ilichard,  mj friend,  tliat  brought  this  btftl^ 

**  It  makes  no  matter  now,"  said  Diana.  **  1  am  sure  I  am  gt^J 
to  l>e  pitied,  and  it  is  most  distregsiug  and  miserable ;  and  if  my  pO0f 
darling  was  alive—*' 


The  lines  made  a  deep  impreasion  in  the  county.    They 


1,"  the  funniestj  drollest  things ;  dUf'SfiAamly  Richard 
far  rights  that  the  old  copies  were  sought  for  with 
aridi^.  Lady  Margaret,  who  came  over  very  often  now,  dwelt  much 
oniL 

*"  I  am  an  old  woman  that  has  seen  life,  and  knows  a  little  more 
cliaa  j/mi  suspect,  or  could  know;  and  so  I  can  speak  freely*  Yon  see 
thii  AowB  yoa  it  won't  do ;  it  can't.  A  pretty,  charming  girl  like  you, 
tith  a  great  house  and  estate  like  this  to  manage — aU  that  on  these 
Mk  ahoaldera !  Yon  ha?e  no  idea  of  the  malice  of  the  creatures.  As 
hotwrnnm  fiaye^  the  way  the  men  talk  at  the  clubs!  Not  that  you 
krai't  obh'^fations  to  these  Bllghs  ;  and  I  am  sure  they  ba?e  the 
best  intentions, — that  is,  he  has;  for  I  know  very  little  oHwr, — but 
it  cannot  do.  Bowman  prophesied  this;  I  mu^t  do  him  that  justice. 
If  j^  conld  look  out  some  nice  friend  whom  you  liked  and  respected, 
aed  who  has  the  advantages  of  society  and  position,  and  get  ber  to 
rbperone  yoo — I  assure  you,  my  darling  child,  I  am  only  speaking  for 
fOBT  good ;  and  it's  what  Bowman  says,  and  what  Canning  says,  and 
fiat  we  all  say.  And  at  nights  I  am  very  much  disturbed  about  it, 
uid  lie  awake  thinking  over  it." 

These  counsels  sank  deep  in  the  heart  of  our  Diana,  They  were 
fell  meant,  though  they  were  not  a  little  artful.  From  that  affair 
ihh^  lines  and  from  its  associations  Diana*8  eyes  turned  away  with 
tHMi  of  horror.  Her  name  **  dragged  through  the  mire," — an  expres- 
mi  of  Lagard*8 ! — it  scared  and  terrified  hen 

All  this  time  the  canyasslng  was  going  on  briskly.  The  principles  of 
tic  two  candidates  were  before  the  conntry*  If  we  took  them  broadly, 
it  must  be  said  that  Lngard's  were  Conservative  or  Tory;  and  Bligh'a 
l^^'-lical-  But  the  latter  would  not  accept  that  designation ;  he  was 
adranced  Liberal."  To  Prosser,  the  Radical  saddler,  he  was  of 
ciJttrse  a  Radical.     Biehard  Lugard  described  him  scornfully, 

**  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  such  refinements— I  don*t  iodeed. 
'  Adraoced'  rubbish,  and  casuistry  of  that  kind — it's  not  at  all  in  my 
way.  I  am  one  thing  or  the  other.  There  are  only  two  honest  colours 
in  politics — black  and  white.  The  fellows  he's  asking  to  put  him  in,  want 
to  cnt  up  your  land  and  mine,  and  divide  it  into  equal  portions.  I  re- 
ept-t  them ;  I  respect  Prosser,  who  says  so  openly.  The  proof  of  it  is, 
I  hiFC  got  many  a  saddle  from  him.  He  knows,  perhaps  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  he  will  never  live  to  see  his  principles  in  force,  and  that  his 
gnnidehildren  will  never  see  them  either.  But  he  sticks  to  them  honestly, 
Mad  saya  so  honestly.  But,  hang  it !  to  have  a  man  refming,  and  half 
osa  tlung,  half  another — afraid  to  say  he  is  that  or  t'other — to  be  a 
Kadkal  in  talk  and  essays,  but  to  go  no  feirther — *pon  my  word,  of  the 
two  I  prefer  the  saddler*  Now,  here  am  I — plain  and  straightforward 
— a  Conaervative  Liberal,  if  you  like — willing  to  live  and  let  live,  and 
all  thsL  Bat  none  of  your  half-and-halfs — Liberal  or  advanced  Con- 
arfittre,  and  aU  that/' 
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All  tliiB  time,  too,  Robert  was  lookiDg  on  patiently — making 
his  gronnd,  up  betimes,  and  at  nights  coming  to  Gay  (^ 
the  papers  in  the  study.     He  had  an  object  in  thig  j  he  _ 

gee  the  change  in  Diana ;  he  was  determined  to  wind  np  his  steward- 
ship, finish  hononrably  what  he  had  undertaken,  and  then  call  to  hii 
aid  all  his  old  training  and  discipline,  and  with  an  effort  tear  that  pta* 
sant  and  delightful  image  from  his  heart.  As  he  sat  below  in  Mr,  OarV 
study,  surrounded  with  papers,  he  felt  dismal  enough. 

"  It  was  all  her  dream,  poor  soul,"  he  said  to  himseli;  thinking  of 
Ms  mother ;  **  and  a  comfort  to  her,  but  a  wild  folly.  I  should  nefcr 
have  listened  to  it  a  moment ;  I  said  so,  and  thought  so,  all  throogL 
It  will  be  a  trial  and  suffering,  but  I  must  do  it,  imd  do  it  at  once,  I 
have  no  business  with  such  luxuries  as  love,  or  witb  darlings  like  her* 
I  always  saw  that  manner  in  her  to  me.  I  was  too  sober  and  grsTc; 
far  too  wm.  Girls  have  a  contempt  for  the  wise.  And  if  I  had  raid 
at  all,  or  knew  anytlung,  I  might  have  found  that  out." 

That  night's  poBt  brought  him  as  nsnal  a  mail  of  letters,  one  in  • 
hand  which  was  familiar,  and  the  eight  of  which  agitated  him  alittfc. 
It  was  from  Lord  Bellman,  and  ran  as  follows: 

"  Dear  Sib, — I  shall  find  myself  in  England,  after  all,  about  tb 
time  of  our  election.  I  regret  very  much  I  shall  not  be  able  to  pn 
you  the  support  I  hoped.  To  speak  frankly,  I  am  disappointed  ia 
your  platform,  as  the  Americans  say,  of  principles.  From  what  I 
have  heard,  I  could  not  give  my  vote  to  one  who  talks  so  mistily— for- 
give me  for  saying  so— of  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  I 
quite  understand  that  jou  are  more  of  the  doctrinaire^  and  do  not  f» 
the  lengths  of  that  fellow  Prosser  ;  but  still,  when  you  are  put  fonnri 
by  such  people,  and  when  we  have  a  good  thorough -going  CoDsfifr*' 
tive  candidate,  conscience  steps  in,  Mr,  Richard  Lugard  callod  on  nw 
yesterday,  and  did  me  the  honour  of  explaining  at  length  his  politkil 
creed.  I  must  say,  after  that,  I  could  hesitate  no  longer.  Tou  ^ 
recollect  I  gave  no  distinct  promise  j  though  I  feel  that  I  should  lik^ 
to  show  how  much  I  am  indebted  for  the  useful  legal  advice  you  p^ 
which  the  event  quite  justiiied.  But  once  principle  or  conscience  is- 
terpoaes,  the  sense  of  private  obligation  must  give  way. — I  am  joum 
tic.  Bellmas." 


This  letter  was  a  shock.  He  had  always  counted  on  Lord  Bdl- 
man,  who  was  indeed  what  is  called  a  Liberal.  He  had  some  inft^ 
cuce  in  Catthorpe ;  but  his  name  and  the  credit  of  his  support  ifoaW 
go  for  a  great  deal.  It  was  well  known  that  his  lordship  WM  "bttiU- 
ing**  on  his  new  estate.  **  Middle-aged  Jenkinson,*^  his  lordship's 
architect,  had  been  down  choosing  a  site.  Here  was  the  prospect  of 
employment,  orders  to  the  shopkeepers,  &c-  The  registered  ?ot€H  of 
Calthorpe  were  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  bo. 

Mr.  Bligh,  thm^  proceeded  with  hie  labom-s  with  a  greater  ntli  ttow 


^tfltni^ISoman^ome  to  this  determination.  The  papers  were  in 
«m1  disorder.  There  were  abundant  law-documents,  for  the  Gay  family 
bd  always  been  fond  of  litigation^  even  the  late  amiable  owner*  Bat 
his  proceedings  were  always  taken  about  favourite  or  public-spirited 
tabjects ;  and  Bli^h  smiled  as  he  took  up  the  papers*  **  Injunction  in 
the  case  of  the  Warrenhnrst  Watercourse,"  *'  Right  of  way  through  thad 

L    BaiUey  Meadows, — Gay  t\  Wether,"    They  were  mostly  for  the  publie 

■  good — for  the  neighbours,  or  the  hounds,  or  the  hunt,  or  for  sport. 
"    Here,  too,  were  the  letters  of  a  century  back — yellow,  torn,  and  in  J 
1     boodles,  and  mixed  with  old  accounts  and  inventories.     He  had  beeui 

■  <*rtifnl  to  obtain  from  Diana  the  most  precise  instructions,  and  the 
I  fallat  permission  to  read  these  papers — **  those  musty  old  things,"  the 
H  tny  air  of  which  frightened  her,  and  on  which  indeed  she  had  gravely 
H  ooasttlted  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  wholesale  burning.     liut  when 

■  k  as&nred  her  gravely  that  this  was  a  dtf/t/f  that  every  family  took  a 
I  pride  in  their  papers,  and  that  Mr.  Gay  had  often  talked  to  him  of 
W  "bailding  a  muniment-room/*  Diana  grew  quite  eager.  There  were 
I  *il  eorts  of  letters — home  and  from  abroad  ;  one  little  bundle  from  a 
I  **  George  Gay,"  who  he  knew  was  the  young  oHicer  in  the  drawing- 
I    ^ro,  Mr.  Oay*s  elder  brother,  who  had  rather  disgraced  him.     Here 

•^ere  all  his  letters,  written  when  he  was  '*  under  a  cloud"  at  Boulognel 
•— fome  penitent,  gome  defiant  and  obdurate,  some  pleasant  and  in  I 
high  ^Irits,  describing  life  and  manners.    These  were  curious,  and  hel 
pot  them  aside.    He  stayed  very  late  that  night,  and  walked  home 
mbont  midnight.     Diana  was  then  fast  asleep.    When  he  entered  his 
€>wii  house,  he  found  a  light  burning,  and  his  mother  sitting  up. 

"  There  are  letters  for  you,"  she  said.    "  One  from  Lord  Bellman  to 
^•■-"     Yon  have  lost  him*     That  is  some  more  of  that  Lugard^s  in- 

'*  He  is  working  hard/'  said  Robert  gloomily,     **  But  why  are  you 
^ttiug  up  in  this  way,  mother  ?" 

''  i  can't  go  to  sleep  so  early,'-  she  said*  **  Do  yon  know,  Robert,  I 
^gin  to  be  afraid.  If  anything  should  happen,  I  shall  know  to  whose 
«ctotmt  to  put  it." 

'*  After  all,  mother,  it  is  all  fair  competition  on  his  side,"  d 

*'  J  am  not  talking  of  him.     But  of  ih^i  false^  wicked  girl — *'  " 

**Who,  mother?"  refjeated  Bligh,  astonished;  **not  Diana,  surely?*' 
"Who  else?    False,  cruel,  ungrateful  girl !     Let  her  take  care  what 
*hcig  abont,  and  not  trifle  with  7ne,     A  contemptible  child  like  that  to 
*ttempt — to  dare  to  try  a  game  of  that  sort  against  me  i"  | 

**My  dear  mother,"  aaid  he,  alarmed  at  her  manner,  "you  must  re- 
«»llect  die  is  a  child." 

"Yon  call  her  a  child;  you  don't  think  it.  Is  she  such  a  child  us 
/on  would  take  home  ? — that  you  love,  and  huYc  loved  in  your  heart 
of Learts  fince  you  were  a  boy  ?  No,  Robert,  you  don't  think  her  a 
ckifcl- 
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.  **  Well,  I  do  not.  And  I  do  love  her— aad  did.  But,  my  dear,  I 
hare  found  onfc  long  since  that  was  ail  a  dream,  bom  of  yoor  good 
natnre  and  interest  in  me.  And  only  this  very  night  I  have  I'ome  to 
the  resolution  of  finally  giving  all  up,  and  going  hack  to  my  tree  and 
proper  love — my  old  mouldy  profession.  It  is  all  I  am  fit  for.  1  hm 
seen  a  great  change  in  her,  which  perhaps  tfou  did  not.  She  wants  to 
look  about,  to  be  independent,  to  know  her  i^ower,  to  see  the  youflg 
and  the  handsome,  and  I  think  &he  is  right," 

"I  have  seen  all  this  too,"  she  said  sadly,  "  0,  my  poor  Robert,  y». 
She  has  listened  to  our  enemies,  and  ungratefully.  But  I  say,  Eobert, 
I  shall  tfdcc  care  of  you.  I  shall  not  let  you  be  outraged  and  mortified 
by  anyone  like  her.  Tell  me  what  kept  yon  so  late.  Never  mind,' 
said  Mrs,  Bligb,  growing  more  and  more  excited;  **Bhc  little  dreami 
what  she  owes  to  us,  or  what  a  helpless  creature  I  could  make  her. 
Her  head  is  turned  by  a  position  she  is  not  fit  for,** 

**  She  is  so  young,"  said  Bligh. 

"  That  is  nothing.     And  if  she  is  base  enough  to  be  ungrateftil,  V 
her  take  care.     I  say  no  more." 

"As  usual,"  he  said  with  alacrity,  wishiug  to  change  the  subject 
**  I  was  duly  settling  the  papers  ;— such  strange  documents,  old  letted 
and  some  that  seemed  so  interesting.  To-night  I  came  on  a  whol 
bundle  fi*om  that  George  Gay — from  abroad." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Bligh  frconi fully,  **she  has  no  reason  to  be  pron 
of  that.     I  could  tell  some  stories,  if  I  chose — '* 

"  Now,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Bligh,  taking  her  hand  kindly,  ** 
am  sorry  to  see  you  so  hostile ;  it  is  all  quite  premature.    Poor  Dian 
has  done  nothing  as  yet.     When  the  time  comes  she  will  do  every thii 
that  is  right  tmd  kind." 

"  Poor  Robert!"  said  Mrs.  Bligh,  **  always  hopeful,  and  too  paHBii 
You  do  not  see  what  I  see.     However,  let  us  do  nothing  in  a  hurry/* 

Yet  Robert  went  to  his  room  that  night  not  a  little  troubled 
disspirited. 

I  Chaptee  V* 

THE  E LECTION -n AY. 

The  election-tirae  had  at  last  come  round,  and  the  nomination-da 
The  Calthorpe  court-house  had  been  filled.    There  was  infinite  excit 
mont,  for  few  remembered  a  contest  which  promised  to  be  so  closelj 
run.    The  corrupt  Calthorpe  voters  roared  and  bellowed  in  the  stre 
The  rival  mobs,  well  filled  with  drink,  meat^  and  money,  proclaims 
their  favourite,  and  fought  each  other  in  the  usual  way.    It  was  knof 
that  they  were  very  evenly  divided,  each  bemg  sure  of  about  a  hm 
and  ten  voters  ;  and  it  was  known  that  there  was  a  balance  of  i 
thirty  or  forty  hesitating  or  conscientious  men,  who  could  not, 
not,  decide  uutil  the  last  moment. 

There  was  a  ladies'  gallery  in  the  court-house  ;  and  there  waai 
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f  mifitrefis  of  Gay  Court,  sitticg  beside  her  friend  Lady  Margaret, 
in  great  excitement,  and  could  hiirdly  restrain  herself,  lnugh- 
:  or  amiliiig  when  Ihe  speech-mukiDg  began;  and  if  anyone  looked  at 
souled  at  them.  It  was  indeed  excitiog.  The  two  candi- 
ited  much  interest ;  Bligh,  so  grave  and  thoughtful,  with  a 
Jidear  brovr,  watching  everything  warily.  But  the  good-looking, 
defiant  Lngard,  with  aa  air  of  triumphant  good-humour  in  hie 
was  certainly  the  more  popular  of  the  two.  Thought,  wisdom, 
and  all  that,  is  rery  well ;  but  under  those  gifts  is  a  suggestion  of 
iellifthfKpjiSL  They  are  treasures  for  the  owner's  use  and  advancement 
Good  looks,  good-humour,  and  cheerfulness  we  have  all  a  direct  interest 
in,  and  like  rather  better.  Indeed,  everything  seemed  to  go  well  with 
Bicbaidf  for  here  was  Lord  Belbnan  rising  to  propose  his  friend, 
,,       (*'  I  am  no  diplomatist,''  said  Dick   in  his  oflf-hand  way,  "  and 

tkot  do  clever  letters  or  demun'en>,  and  that  line  of  buabess ;  but 
idea  just  occurred  to  me  one  night,  and  olf  1  set  in  the  morning; 
was  in  town  by  the  aiternoon ;  called  on  his  lordship,  and  asked  him 
pLomp.     Ilere  he  is  now,**) 

Lord  Bellman  made  a  Tery  pleasant  speech,  in  which  there  was  a 

good  deal  more  about  himself  and  abont  his  son  (''who  he  hoped, 

pteaee  God,  would  soon  be  able  to  come  among  them  and  take  them  by 

the  baad''},  and  about  the  ladies.     He  dwelt  a  good  dec  I  on  what  he 

^  the  **old  principles;"  about  his  hoping  to  be  allowed  to  transmit 

„ Liids  be  bad  received  from  Providence  to  his  children;  and  that  in 

ihe  times  in  which  they  lived  it  behoved  every  man  to  range  himself  on 
ibo  side  of  order  and  loyalty.  He  knew  both  candidates;  and  that 
pboed  him  in  rather  an  embarrassing  position  :  he  could  wish  both  sue- 
from  bifi  heart  Both  were  clever,  both  good-looking  ;  bui  /Ac 
watB  Judges  of  ifuit ;  and  it  was  only  a  sense  of  duty  and  cmi^ 
-ha  was  old-fuBhioned  enough  to  keep  that  article  still— that 
made  him  stand  by  his  principles. 

Biigh  was  proposed  l>y  an  influential  Calthorpian,  not  nearly  so 

aguished  as  Lord  BeUman,  but  an  employer,  and  who  commanded 

twenty  votes  at  least:  no  speaker,  and  who  merely  said  a  few 

He  was  heartily  groaned  at  j  for  Dick's  mob  were  the  noisiest 

had  most  drink. 

There  wae  a  lady  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  Diana,  whom 
remembered  as  the  former  gay  and  **  dashing  '*  Kitty  Crowder. 
i  now  utterly  changed ;  silent,  melancholy,  and  pensive,  with  an 
r  of  •nUering,  The  Calthorjie  gossips  had  noticed  this  at  ouce,  and 
drew  tlie  usnnl  charitable  conclusion.  *'lt  had  not  turned  out  well; 
pooraoul^  she  had  a  sad  life  with  him;  they  knew  h  would  tame  her 
ijwful  tGm[jer."  Tamed  slie  certainly  Inul  been ;  and  having  now  beea 
^kaght  d<nni  for  this  excitiug  day,  she  had  come  to  stay  with  her  old 
^H|AdHMM|it  Gay  Court.  There  our  heroine  treated  her  with  in- 
^^^^P^l^and  kindness  ;  not  that  she  accepted  tUe  g^v^^'  %>U>tv^ 
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bat  she  saw,  and  had  always  sem,  that  her  natare  would  never  mt  im    I 

like  Richard's.     Surely,  too,  there  is  always  an  interest  in  an  affair  of   I 

this  sort,— to  see  what  has  been  offered  to  you,  how  another  deals  ^iili    I 

it.    It  is  the  foundation  of  a  rery  dramatic  sympathy.    So  Diana  ^u^   I 

really  glad  to  have  back  her  old  friend,  whose  case  she  commiserated ;   I 

L  and  Kitty  told  her  all  her  trials  ;  though  Diana  did  not  accept  her  oyit-  I 

'coloured  account,  but  made  due  allowance  for  poor  Kitty's  incompaXi-  I 

bility,  I 

As  a  matter  of  course  Richard  Lugard  came  over  very  often  to  sec  I 

his  wife,  and  was  very  sarcastic  and  satirical  on  her  and  her  former  Uf«l 

— sometimes  rough  and  rude,  to  Diana's  great  pain.     Once  or  twice,! 

indeed,  the  unhappy  girl  bad  turned  ou  him,  and  there  was  a  vctyl 

im  pleasant  scene,  which  gave  Biana  quite  a  shock — took  away  all  power  I 

of  8]>eech,  especially  as  the  husband  and  wife  kept  on  attacking  eaclil 

other  regardless  of  her  presence,  with  fiery  cheeks  and  no  less  fierj*  eyes.  J 

Poor  Kitty,  she  had  made  a  mistake  indeed  !  I 

At  last  the  two  candidates  had  to  make  their  speeches,     Hiehartll 

first,  which  was  quite  cbaracteristic  of  liimsulf — otT-hand,  bold,  cheerful,! 

Land  a  little  sarcastic  on  Ilobert.     He  had,  he  knew,  his  own  defect«-J 

lno  one  better.    As  regarded  his  friend  there,  he  could  not  hold  a  candl^ 

■to  him — ^wbatevcr  that  meant ;  but  all  lie  could  say  was,  if  he  had  OHM 

of  his  friend  Rocker's — whom  he  saw  on  his  right — good  caudles  in  bill 

hand,  hi'd  hold  it  to  royalty  itself,  and  not  be  ashamed.     HockerJ 

candles  they  might  all  be  proud  of,  and  their  light  would  show  thai 

defects  or  merits  of  anyone.     Tins  capital  local  allusion  got  Richardl 

two  votes  on  the  spot.     He  himself  was  the  hare,  his  friend  Mr.  BligU 

|4he  tortoise.     He  knew  that,  commercially,  the  tortoise  was  a  mom 

"valuable  animal;  but  he  always  remembered  that  the  hare  had  beeiil 

beaten  through  its  own  fault.    He  had  no  notion  of  stopping  on  thel 

road  to  take  a  nap,  or  commit  any  such  folly.     For  the  last  fortnighfel 

he  had  had  hardly  time  to  eat,  drink,  or  sleep ;  so,  if  not  a  fleet  hareJ 

he  was  at  least  a  very  industrious  one.     He  then,  with  a  little  won  J 

der,  said  he  was  surprised  at  his  Mend  coming  there  at  all.    A  man 

who  was  in  such  practice  at  the  Bar,  so  engrossed  with  liis  briefs,  couldl 

Ljiot  spare  time  to  canvass — certainly  not  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  Ids 

I  membership.     "Wliat  interest  could  he  have  in  their  concerns,  nnlesa 

to  use  them— which  every  lawyer  did,  and  he  did  not  blame  them— J 

Las  a  stepping*stonG  for  promotion?     His  friend  had  no  stake  in  thJ 

r county;  and  he  had  tuld  him,  with  the  utmost  frankness  and  goodJ 

will,  for  they  were  old  friends  and  schoolfellows,  that  he  had  no  businesJ 

to  come  there.     He  (Lugard)  owed  him  a  lesson*  in  ret  am  tbr  a  verja 

old  uue  when  they  had  been  schoolboys,  and  when  his  friend  gave  bioH 

Lp  good  a  thnuihing  in  the  Latin  grammar  as  ever  he  got  in  his  lifeJ 

rlfow  he  intended  to  give  him  a  good  thrashing  in  return.    A  great  shoutJ 

Then  came  Robert's  turn.    He  was  accustomed  to  speaking,  but  hJ 

felt  anything  but  eloquent  as  he  rose.    The  sympathies  of  the  crowdl 
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;Jiad  gone  witli  tbo  lost  speaker;  and  when  they  saw  his 
face  and  wise  sir,  they  seemed  to  anticipate  they  were  in 
imt  and  learned  cxpogition.  They  were  not  very  far  out ;  for 
felt  it  neceesary  to  give  an  exposition  of  his  principle,  which 
bd  been  so  crueUy  vilified  in  that  hireling  print  the  ObsetTer,  and 
vlddi  should  be  carried  on  the  wingh  of  the  Mercury  over  the  length 
nd  breadth  of  the  country,  lie  wished  to  explain  how  far  be  would 
He  spoke  very  well,  very  earefnlly  ronnding  his  gentenccs,  and 
itli  \n  legal  eloquence;  but  it  sounded  a  little  heavy  after  the 

%\  hand  f>eriods  of  the  soldier.    He  felt  dry  and  unelofjuent, 

^certainly  did  set  out  his  principles,  proved  logically  that  lie  was  no 
,  and  made  a  sound,  practical,  and  even,  towards  the  end,  a 
speech.  The  applause  was  loud  at  the  close,  and  the  **  shuw 
ttdfi**  was  declared  to  be  for  Richard  Lugard. 
bese  were  exciting  days ;  for  the  following  one,  Richard  Lngard 
nmsed  himself  indeed,  and  spent  them,  as  he  said,  "  in  the  open  air." 
Hia  fresh,  open  face — and  it  never  looked  more  handsome — was  seen 
rhere ;  his  gay  voice  was  lieard  in  every  voter's  bonse.  Tlie  ott- 
i  oflicer  described  pleasantly  to  Diana  bow^  many  children,  and  old 
k#ometimes,  he  bad  to  kiss ;  though  be  passed  over  some  of  these 
rWbicb  be  had  distributed  to  more  suitable  objects, 
iana  indeed  caught  the  whole  spirit  and  excitement  of  the  situ- 
|l.  She  felt  an  irresistible  sympathy  for  thiA  gay,  bold  milifairc^  and 
Dearly  so  much  for  Rol>ert  Bligh,  who,  now  gloomy,  and  a  prey  to  a 
I,  rarely  showed  himself,  and  then  ppoko  Utile.  With 
iCe,  he  never  alluded  to  the  subject  of ''///^r  injluetur^'' 
indeed  she  was  not  so  sorry  fon  Lugard  always  said,  '*  You 
I  have  your  eolemn  word  and  promise,  Diana;'*  at  which  she 
bed. 

•:re  was  the  day  itself.  For  the  candidate,  how  unpleasant 
__iient — too  prolonged,  almost  wearying.  It  is  like  the  dice- 
kept  down  for  an  hour  before  being  raided  ^ — the  cast  on  which 
fortune  has  been  staked.  The  weeks  and  months,  the  eams  of 
tlie  hosts  of  agents,  the  long  days  of  '*  dirty  work,"  the  do- 
ling leek  that  has  to  be  swallowed  again  and  again,  tmtil  the  heart 
k — ^all  is  under  the  dice-box  during  that  day.  Now  and  again  the 
is  just  raised,  and  he  thinks  he  sees  the  glorious  **  sixes,''  as 
I  come  in,  always  hopeful,  invariiibiy  full  of  comfort.  If  he  is  be- 
ad at  the  beginning,  the  adversary  **  polls  his  best  at  Urst  j*'  and 
ia  aiiead  himself,  that  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  at  least  no  dis- 
at.  Think  of  the  moment  when  the  clotk  has  struck,  and 
are  closed,  and  the  lost  **  totting"  is  going  on.  So  it  was 
*ifii  oar  two  candidates  at  Oalthorpe.  They  w^ere  **neck  and  neck** 
ill  day.  When  Lugard  was  100,  Bligh  was  102 ;  when,  towards  three 
i^dock,  Logard  was  120,  Bligh  was  118.    It  was  hot— too  hot  to  be 
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Duma'wafi  at  home,  in  a  perfect  fever.  She  could  not  rit  doira,  or 
work,  or  even  go  out.  Now  again  came  an  express  from  ouc  t»r  oUur 
of  her  two  friends,  telling  of  tbeir  progress,  Dick*s  were  alwayti  in  in 
own  hand — ^full,  and  good-natured.  He  had  great  tact,  afUr  »I1,  iff 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Bligh,  either  from  pride,  or  pcrb4ii  w* 
thinking  it  of  importance,  let  his  ageutfl  do  this  little  olUce*  Bjswi 
triflef,  howcTer,  are  the  grand  achievements  of  life  carried  out. 

Towards  three  she  was  at  the  window;  Kittv,  far  more  inJifftfitii 
Bitting  at  the  fire,  gazing  into  tlie  coak.  Suddenly  thcj'  heard  th<!  &md 
of  horse^s  hoofs.  What  was  that— another  express?  It  seemed  to  W 
token  something;  and  in  a  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  Jtidiari 
flushed,  eager,  and  handsome,  rnshed  in. 

"  0,  Richard,  Bichard !  what  news  ?" 

**  The  worst,"  said  Richard  hurriedly.  **  Unleaa  yoa  come  to  mjriii 
it  is  all  over.     We  have  polled  our  laat  fellow,  and  so  has  he  tltOw* 

"  Well  ?'\  said  Diana,  breathless. 

Kitty  was  looking  round  from  the  fire  coldly. 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done?**  went  on  Diana  eagerly*  "  Huw aal 
save  you  ?" 

Poor  Robert!  she  had  forgotten  him  for  the  momenr 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?    Ah !  you  won*t  do  it ;  you  won  i  mt^'  h»- 
And  yet  the  precious  moments  are  flying/* 
>         "  But  what  can  we  do  ?    Tell  me,  dear  Richard.** 

"This.     There  are  three  or  four  fellows  there  who  say  iher  kiKit 
you  want  them  to  sujiport  Mr.  Robert,  and  will  be  angry  if  they  nbooii 
not.     This  is  only  more  of  the  i)reciou8  stories  he  or  his  agentfl  1^^ 
sent  about.     Ton  my  word,  they  have  electioneered  with  vuar  nH 
well !" 

Diana  looked  haughtily  round.  This  was  indeed  too  mutu,  aim  J 
all  she  had  suffered  from  reports.  I 

**  To  drag  your  sacred  name  into  these  wretched  conflicts!  I  wwB  i 
have  scorned  it.  Air.  Bligh  seems  to  think  he  will  not  only  mitxi 
CaUhorpe,  but  for—"  I 

**  0,  it  is  cruel,  unkind,  unmanly.  What  can  I  do,  tbongh?  I  mtt*  ] 
put  down  these  unkind  reports."  J 

**Well,  it  is  only  justice  to  yourself.  0  heavens!  to  think  of  *  j 
prize  jUEt  within  my  grasp.  AH  my  money— which  God  knows  hi*j 
I  shall  ever  \inj  back — all  lost.  I  shall  be  ruined  indeed  n«W,  *•! 
care  little  what  becomes  of  me,"  I 

Enter  now  Mr.  Lugard  Bcnior — excited  for  him — tmd  Lady  M*^] 
gaixit,  much  excited*    Mr.  Lugard  says, 

"  Miss  Diana,  you  can  save  the  day  yet  for  your  jx>or  old  ftwj 
Dick.  I  have  ridden  out  from  Calthorpe,  and  spent  an  hour  with  lhoi4 
pig-headed  rascals ;  but  it's  no  use." 

"  Diana  darling,  you  mustn't  really,"  said  Lady  Y  "  I  adj 

told  it  is  really  shocking  the  way  tUey  svte  usiDg  \  c.    *Miii 
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u ;  Miss  Gay  wisbee  this.'    A  yaung  girl  like  you  I  it  is 

Jufiurr  eaid  Mr.  Lngard  seDior;  "it  is  ecandalotts.  Mr.  Bligh 
to  reckon  oa  being  the  master  here ;  ordering  in  the  tenants, 

thought  for  a  moment  of  Robert's  wistful   face ;  but  the 
of  these  artful  people  of  the  world —she,  a  joung,  inexpe- 
girl — the  sense  of  her  wrongs,  of  her  being  so  fatally  compro- 
the  sense  of  the  pre«t?ing  danger,  and  necessity  of  doing  some- 
prompt  ly  to  dispel   these   fatal  reports — quite   took  away  all 
She  was  frightened — in  their  hands.    The  crowd  in  the  rooni, 
iignant ;  the  certain  ruin  to  come  on  poor  Dick. 
That  must  be  done  ?"  she  asked. 

Just  a  letter/'  said  Dick;  "a  few  lines  which  can  be  shown, 
tell  them  they  are  not  to  vote  for  him.  /  don*t  wont  t/iaL  It 
a't  be  fair ;  and  let  us  be  fair  to  him." 

simply  write,"  said  Lngard  senior,  **  that  you  have  no  in- 
in  either ;  and  yon  request,  and  order,  so  far  as  you  hare  any 
Doe^  that  they  will  vote  for  the  candidate  iheij  h'ke  IcsL    You  owe 
►  yourself,  Miss  Diana.    What  cx)uld  be  fairer  ?" 

went  over  to  her  little  desk  and  wrote.    Poor  Robert !    Dick 
father  interchanged  glances.     It  was  written,  and  put  into 
I  hand.    In  a  moment  he  was  on  his  horse. 

liis  will  do  for  you,  Master  Robert,"  he  said. 
;  four  o'clock,  when  the  polling  ceased,  Richard  LngarJ,  Esq.,  was 
i  in  Calthor^»e  to  be  duly  elected  by  a  majority  of  six  votes. 


Chapter  VI. 


A  WARXINO. 


Diana  had  taken  that  step,  and  Richard  had  ridden  away, 

Uon  came.     The  image  of  her  other  friend— the  hard-working, 

t,  true  Robert  Bligh — rose  before  her.     It  scarcely  seemed  a  kind 

for  all  that  he  had  dune.    His  steady,  unwearyiog  kiudncss;  Ms 

anobtrusire  devotion;  his  honest,  generous  heart,  which  she 

I — -v  j^g  1^^  ncTcr  told  her,  was  all  hers.    She  was  a  little 

i  herself.     But  he  m^/hf  win  ;  and  then,  poor,  handsome 

ird,  whose  life  bad  been  so  sacrificed,  was  he  to  lose  iu  everything? 

,  tortoiBe-iike,  was  sure  to  get  on  eventually ;  and  really  it  was 

king  fhat  they  should  be  so  free  with  her  name. 

f  in  the  mind  of  our  Diana.     She  was  very 

<  ted.    When  Lady  Margaret  burst  in  joy- 
irlth  tho  news  of  Richard's  victory,  it  was  for  Diana  a  sort  of 
at  the  noisy  congratulations  of  the  lady;  the  excitement; 
of  the  cloeeness  uf  the  content ;  t!ie  unbounded  happiness 
who  ira«  now  indeed  saved,  and  actually  postini;  along  the 
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litgh-road  to  bear  her  the  news  himself  and  express  his  gratitadtf| 
off  all  her  tboDghts.  It  was  a  festival.  She  was  in  agitatioi^ 
could  not  help  being  glad  when  the  hero  came  in,  aud  almost  c 
himRolf  at  her  feet,  in  a  tumult  of  joj,  gratitude,  and  triumph. 

**  I  owe  it  all  to  you,"  he  said,  '*  Diana.     Toit  have  made  me  M. 
and  I  shall   never  forget  it,     A  new  life  opens  before  me,— nei 
hopes,  new  ideas,  ambition,  getting  on, — something  far  ahovo  nw 
cantering  and  soldiering.     Diana,  you  shall  see  what  I  can  do. 
am  i/OKT  representative,  and  feel  I  have  great  responsibility.    Ad 
Robert  Bh'gh,  he  will  console  himself,  and  I  will  do  what  1  can 
him.    He  will  get  on  in  some  other  way,  never  fear.    He  knows  h( 
to  fall  on  hh  legs." 

Then  that  exciting,  cunning  Lady  Margsiret  began  to  talk  serioa 
of  plans  and  prospects. 

**  Now  that  we  have  got  over  this  odioas  election,  dear,"  she 
**  we  must  think  what  is  to  be  done.  Now  you  can  rwi  go  on  6taji 
here  in  this  way.  See  the  little  difficulty  you  were  in  this  very  m 
ing,  darling ;  and  you  may  be  sure  those  odious  pniiers  will  not  stt 
heire.  After  this  business  they  mil  set  to  work  afresh.  Tve  a  leti 
from  Canning,  who  says  tliis  is  going  to  be  a  great  season* 
Brcnners,  he  sayfi^  are  to  give  two  balls,  with  tableaux  and  chariul 
She,  Caroline  Brenoer,  who  admires  htm,  you  know,  to  be  Judith,  i 

all  that,"  added  Lady  Margaret,  not  being  able  to  recollect 

name  of  any  new  character.  **  Town  never  was  to  be  so  gay*  I  h 
got  Bowman  at  last  to  take  a  house  in  Portraan-squarc.  We  ] 
an  awful  price  for  it,  dear ;  but  still,  dear,  the  Maley  Moloch 
fashion  requires  a!!  this  cost.  Now,  dear,  you  must  come  to 
Indeed,  it  is  a  dtity.  I  assure  you  the  dear  darling  that  is  gone  of 
and  often  talked  to  me  over  this^  and  so  anxiously,  *She  has  nooi 
he  would  say,  *  unless  you  and  Bowman,  to  look  after  her/  And 
course  I  promised  him  I  would.'* 

Diana  was  greatly  struck — ^almost,  in  fact,  taken  by  storm — ^by  i 
intrepid  Lady  Margaret,  who  had  determined  indeed  to  carry  this  lii 
weak  citadel  at  once  and  by  escalade.  Before  she  left,  she  got  a  [ 
mifio  from  Diana  that  she  would  go. 

That  night  about  eight  o'clock  Diana  had  another  more  seril 

interview.     She  saw  a  figure  standing  before  lier,  a  pale  face. 

she  heard  a  voice  that  sjioke  to  her  calmly  and  without  emotion. 

^      *'  I  have  come  to  see  you,  Miss  Gay,  for  tlve  last  time.     I  am  goB 

■mray  in  the  morning." 

"  Going  away!'*  said  she,  the  old  feeling  coming  back  in  a  torn 
on  her.  "0  Robert,  what  must  you  have  thought  of  me  ?  But  I  di< 
for  the  best ;  I  mean,  I  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  poor  Richard—" 

**  I  have  not  come  to  bring  you  to  an  account,**  he  said.  '*  You  n 
quite  entitled  to  do  what  you  did.  Bat  it  has  been  a  great  shock 
me ;  and  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  I  think  it  was  unkind  and  criM 
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I  cold  Robert — that/f//  nothings  nothing — wag  Bpeakiag  with  great 
annth  and  agitation  now,  **  Cmel  and  nngcnerouB.  What  have  I  done 
>  yon?  All  mrlife  long,  since  I  was  a  cluUl,  I  looked  to  you,  Diana — 
it ;  thonght  of  no  one  else.  All  my  lite  1  hare  turned  to  you, 
i  for  yon,  dreamed  of  you — like  a  fool^  as  I  was.  This  last  step 
[Id  oeTcr  hare  undertaken,  but  for  you — lik^  a  fool^  m  J  was" 

Bobert,  indeed,  inrimi  I  did  not  mean  it.     But  they  all  came 

I  mfi,  and  crowded  in  here,  and  I  forgot,  and  lost  my  foolifih  head; 

it  was  ungrateful" 

f  Ko,  I  do  not  6ay  that ;  I  do  not  complain.    But  jon  deceived  mo  ; 

Seed,  my  own  old  folly  and  infatuatitm.     But  now  I  ahall 

ay ;  I  shall  live  for  something  elee,     I  do  not  care  to  tell 

at  I  loved  you — loved  yon,  0,  bo  much  1 — loved  you  in  Bpite  of 

iiDg — of  suspicions ;  in  spite  of  your  behaviour  to  me,  which  at 

has  been  doubtful,  and  ought  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  any 

I  genfie.    But  that  k  all  over.    I  have  sense  enough  left  to  have 

rpower  to  tear  your  image  from  my  heart,  where  it  lias  been  so 

Robert,  you  sjieak  so  unkindly.    What  s/mll  I  do,  if  you  leave 

tjn  this  way?" 

fl  do  not  complain  ;  nor  have  I  any  anger.    And  indeed,  Diana,** 

more  softly,  **  I  acquit  yon.     But  I  cannot  afford  to  get  any 

\  of  these  rude  lessons.    They  cost  too  much  in  Buffering.    I  can 

1^0  back  to  the  old  routine,  which  I  should  never  have  abandoned, 

rer  shall  again.     But  I  have  discharged  my  part.    You  will  find 

thing  in  order,  papers — all.     That  lawsuit  which  you  were  afraid 

pily  settled,    I  had  not  time  to  tell  you,  I  was  so  busy  with 

Eld  other  things.     And  let  me  say  that  if  ever  the  new  friends 

to  fail  yoD,  and  you  want  rml  help,  a  letter  will  bring  me  to 

tind  I  will  do  my  best,  as  of  old.    There,  good-bye,  Diana,  if  I  may 

(>a  80 ;  and  good-bye  aUo  to  an  old  and  dear  dream." 

I  would  think  that  this  was  tlie  dry,  wise  Kobert,  so  cold  and 

Ht  was  indeed  a  warm,  passionate  Robert.    Diana— our  foolish, 

iatie  Diana — ^was  deeply  touched,  and  even  shocked,  at  her  own 

our.     She  could  only  utter  faintly  that  she  meant  nothing,  and 

[thB  indeed  liked  Robert  always,  and  ttiat  he  was  very  unkiud  to 

f  that  way. 

•bye,  Diana,"  he  said ;  "  I  go  back  to  ray  trusty  friends — those 

who  never  desert  me  or  treat  me  unkindly — never,  I  trust, 

"tbem  again.     Do  not  forget  wliat  I  said ;  if  you  are  ever  in  a 

ilty,  call  on,  send  for  me.     I  can  be  of  use  still,  imd  will  do  my 

(for  the  sake  of  some  old  happy  days.'* 

tried  to  make  a  faint  protest.    When  she  saw  him  going,  she 
LODt  IkiDtly : 

obert>  you  won't  leave  me  in  that  way  ?*' 
i  was  gone. 
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Diani^  left  to  herself,  was  at  first  not  a  little  pettish  at  her 
mands  being  disobeyed,  and  her  little  amende  not  being  aoeepied ;  W 
soon  a  eense  of  her  own  behaTiour  came  back  upon  her.  She  felt  ihik 
she  had  behaved  with  Bome  craeltj  and  ingratitade.  She  was  indiaed 
to  cry,  but  then  she  thought  she  would  TPrite  a  sweet,  pr«  :  '  '  mU\ 
begging  forgiveness,  asking  him  to  make  it  up.     This  ;+iafv 

did  not  fee  that  this  could  hardly  make  up  for  the  positive  injorr  her 
waywardnesB  had  done  her  old  friend.  Bat  her  note  waa  written»  i&d 
sent  over  that  night. 

There  was  no  answer.    The  next  day  she  drore  0T©r  hefself  JB I 
little  carriage.    Slie  was  told  Mr.  Robert  had  left.     She  wondered 
Mrs.  Bligh  had  not  come  to  her*    She  went  in,  not  without  a  little  i 
of  that  lady. 

Mrs.  Bligh  was  sitting  at  her  desk,  cold  and  stony. 

**  So  Robert  has  gone  away?    lam  afraid  he  is  angry  with  me  j 
and  I  Bent  a  letter,  and  I  wished  to  explain  :  for  I  am  a&aid  I 
haved  very  unkindly — at  least,  it  sietned  bo.    But  I  never  meant—** 

And  then  the  fluttering  Diana  stopped,  and  could  Bay  no  more;  < 
the  hardj  stem,  and  hostile  gaze  with  which  the  mother  waa  i 
her,  filled  her  with  terror. 

"All  this  comes  too  late,  Misa  Gay;  too  late  for  him,  and  tool 
fcr  fM^.    No  repentance  can  make  up  to  him  now  for  that  injury." 

'^But  I  was  worked  on;  people  came  in  and  persuaded  me,"* find] 
Diana. 

"  Yes;  but  you  were  not  persuaded  by  him  who  had  the  first  diis-l 
on  you.  No,  you  waited  coldly  and  cruelly  to  the  last  moment  to  ginl 
Mm  thai  stab*  He  may  forgive  you,  and  I  daresay  will ;  bnt  I  gtre  m  [ 
Mr  notice^  Diana  Gay,  I  nerer  can." 

**  You  never  can  !**  repeated  Diana^  stepping  back. 

**I  never  can/*  repeated  Mrs.  Bligh.  "You  have  wrecked  his  hipp^J 
i  every  way.  He  had  set  his  whole  heart  on  this,  his  whole  paua  j 
too,  one  thought  had  buoyed  him  up,  which  he  had  set  in^l 
heart  on— that  yoi  had  9mne  regard  for  him.  O,  if  you  knew  how  tlnij 
Ihonglit  cheered  and  led  him  forward ;  how,  in  all  his  weary  stodiis,) 
had  that  one  thought  before  him — ^a  dream,  certainly,  as  he  knew  1 
self,  but  out  of  which  it  was  heartless  to  awake  him.  His  whole  life  fii| 
be  coloured  by  it.  And  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  I  shall  forgolfc^ 
Expect  nothing  from  me  but  hostility — notliing  but  jumsatoi^it'" 

Diana  started  and  looked  round  frightened. 

•*  Punishment !  0  Mrs.  Bligh  r 

**Te8 ;  retribution.  You  must  bitterly  atone  for  this.  Too 
him  suffer,  and  shall  be  made  to  suffer  yourself*  Tou  little  know  1 
peril  you  stand  ini  yon,  you  weak,  cruel  child — ^for  you  are  no 
Tou  should  have  kept  the  only  two  friends  you  had  in  the  world,  fcr 
yon  have  no  friends.  At  tliis  moment  you  are  lielpless,  for  you  hsT* 
lost  as.    Now  jroa  will  go  into  the  world,  and  you  will  be  amused  iod 
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led  for  a  time    Bat  ;fou  will  find  difRculties  and  embarrassmetits 

lathering  about  you,  and  you  will  hme  no  one  to  call  on.    llichard 

r  „  —  ^  j^^  ^11  g^y  ,  Lady  Marfjaret; — fine  friends  indeed!  Thej/  will 

ij.    You  will  call  on  him — on  Robert ;  but  he  will  not  come  to 

Even  at  tbia  moment  you  know  not  what  is  prt^paring — what  is 

ending*     There  is  nothing  more  between  you  and  us,  Diana  Gay; 

yon  may  take  it  as  a  last  act  of  grace  that  I  give  yon  this  final 

ig  to  prepare  for  what  you  should  have  had  prudence — if  not 

^on  gratitude — to  avert.    Now,  on  your  own  head  be  it !" 

>ianii,  quite  t<irror*struck  at  this  ominous  denunciation,  could  not 

fer,    Never  had  such  terrible  words  been  spoken  to  her  before.    A 

^caine  to  her  heart  j  and  before  ehe  could  collect  hereelf  she  was 

It  all  came  back  on  her  very  often,  and  Bhe  drove  home  very 

I  and  grave  and  humiliated;  for  it  then  occurred  to  her  that  she 

lly  had  no  friends — no  one  she  could  consult,  that  loved  her, 

itie  could  fly  to.    And  above  all,  there  was  that  strange  indistinct 

which  sent  the  chill  to  her  heart. 
She  arrived  at  home  very  serious.    But  there  were  Lady  Margaret 
'  Mr.  Kichard  Lngard,  M.P.,"  waiting  for  her,  full  of  hope  and 
■its  and  plans.     Lady  Margaret  had  come  to  absorb  her — to  fix  a 
The  Ilouse  was  ready.    Richard  was  going  to  town  also  to  take 
nt.    What  fan  they  should  have,  what  parties,  what  a  new  life  for 
\l    Anticipation  colours  everything;  it  lays  on  the  gold  and  silver 
Insensibly  Diana  got  into  spii'its  again.    Surely  here  were  true 
;  more  cheerful  certainly  than  that  eolemu  and  austere  woman 
[  BO  threatened  her — her,  poor  little  harmless  Diana ! 
iaally  all  the  uncomfortable  feeling  was  talked  away  in  a  most 
111  and  vivacious  night,    Richard  exalted  himself,  spoke  even 
ad  generously,  as  it  seemed  to  Diana,  of  his  old  rival.     A  pity, 
;  that  he  was  so  morbid.    He  would  never  do  in  the  Ilouse — 
'  too  much  of  the  schoolmaBter.    They  wanted  something  there  of 
rattling  sort.    He  was  very  indulgent,  Richard,  and  legislator- 
id  could  t>e  now  above  the  mists  and  clouds  which  overhang  the 
bea  of  disappointment. 
cfore  the  night  was  over,  the  grave  air  had  passed  from  Diana, 
yoimg  girl  can  resist  a  gay  panorama  of  the  joys  of  youth  thus 

tmA  oot  ;  and  a  not  nnadroit  remark  of  Richard's,  that  this  **  ter- 
im,'*  which  "  my  old  friend  Bob"  and  his  mamma  had  wished  to 
op,  htd  been  now  abolished,  had  excellent  effect. 
Soch  was  the  issue  of  the  Calthorpe  election,  long  talked  of  in  the 
bomogh.  Boon  iht  Mercury  made  two  very  remarkable  announcements: 
mat  ibAt  Robert  Bligh  had  left  Calthorpe  R>r  London,  **/<?  make  arramje^ 
immit for prtMmiing  apetiiio)t"  against  the  newly-retnmed  member;  and 
vidtLo  m  week  more  that  "  Mr.  and  Lady  Margaret  Bowman,  with  Miss 
HiKUid  saite,  had  proceeded  to  London  for  a  lengthened  sojourn  at 
^Baaniioii  in  Portman-sguare/^ 


LAND  IN  SIGHT!    HOME  AT  LAST! 


The  laugliing  sea  rolls  blue  and  free. 
And  on  every  face  there  is  joj  and  glee ; 
For  the  west  wind  Imrps,  in  the  rigging,  soft^ 
And  the  broad  white  canvas,  that's  spread  aloft, 
Strains  fuller  now  to  the  homeward  wind; 
And  even  the  sea-bird's  left  behind, 
Ab  the  ship  cleaves  faster  the  crimson  wave, 
In  the  fiuneet  i^ed  as  a  warrior's  grave. 

II, 
"  Land  in  sight  1"  and  **  Home  at  last  I" 
That  is  the  cry  that  spreads  so  fast ; 
And  they  fancy  already  they  hear  the  bells 
Ringing  from  distant  Cornish  della. 
Soon,  soon  the  c^anite  clilfs  will  rise 
To  cheer  the  longing  and  straining  eyes ; 
Once  past  yon  burning  sunset  line, 
Tliey'll  see  the  English  headlands  shme, 

III. 
The  sea  grows  greener  every  hour, 
The  deep  keel  ploughs  with  a  keener  power ; 
The  dusk  is  spreading  its  shroud  of  gloom, 
And  night,  like  the  lid  of  a  jx^nd'rous  tomb» 
Falls  slow ;  but  the  laugh  and  the  song  rise  up 
As  the  bubbles  spring  in  a  champagne-cup ; 
For  there  in  the  east  the  magnet  star 
Of  a  lighthouse  is  welcoming  them  from  far. 


IV. 


Sleep,  brave  men,  sleep,  for  home  is  near ; 
Sleep,  mothers,  sleep,  without  dream  of  fear; 
Sleep,  children,  sleep,  for  the  eea*8  at  rest, 
fiocking  yon  all  to  VU  io%Cm^\ix%^'^*^ 


LAND  IX  SIGHT f    HOME  AT  LASTl  M5 

The  diip  io  standi  and  fame  and  %ttong, 
With  the  tjrant  sea  has  battled  long. 
In  an  honr  the  lond  cry,  ''Shell  and  sandP' 
tnil  tell  the  adrenfe  of  the  land. 

r. 
Night  apreada  its  canopy  of  stars 
High  o'er  Uie  good  ahip's  swaying  spars —    • 
Halcyon  nighty  with  its  balm  to  all; 
Softy  sweet  night  with  its  drowsy  pall. 
Already  the  scent  of  the  new-mown  hay 
Breathes  from  the  meadow-land  fkr  away ; 
And  Hope  brings  dreams  of  happier  time. 
Of  changeless  joy,  and  a  smmier  dime. 

VI. 

The  land's  in  sight— that  glimpse  of  the  moon 
Disclosed  the  nearest  headland ;  soon 
The  dmrch-tower  on  the  difif  will  show — 
When  yon  dark  clond  away  shall  blow. 
Plough  faster,  ship ;  they  pine  for  rest ; 
Hadst  thou  a  heart  within  thy  breast, 
Swifter,  0,  swifter  thy  homeward  flight, 
To  that  long  low  line  of  glimmering  white. 

VII. 

What  scream  was  that  ? — that  anguish  starts 
From  bleeding  and  from  breaking  hearts. 
A  bine  smoke  oozes  from  the  hold, 
And  cheeks  grow  pale,  and  hearts  grow  cold  ; 
Broad  flames  from  all  the  port-holes  leap, 
Keen  flames  along  the  cordage  creep — 
Soon  the  tall  masts  are  lapped  in  fire. 
Fanned  by  the  winds  the  flames  mount  higher. 

VIII. 

Bed  flows  the  sea  as  the  fierce  flame  blows. 
The  inky  cloud  all  crimson  grows. 
Loud  ring  their  shrieks,  as  the  only  boat 
With  half-crazed  women  is  set  afloat ; 
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And  now  swift  jets  of  smoke  aad  fire 
From  the  blazing  Teasel  the  winds  waft  higher  i 
And  the  wreck  floats  on  o'er  the  glowing  wave, 
Of  all  within  her  the  burning  grave. 

IX. 

Men  on  the  cliffs,  looking  out  to  sea — 

A  pale  and  Bhuddering  company — 

See,  as  the  wind  shifts  to  the  west^ 

A  floating  light  on  the  ocean-crest ; 

And  then  a  frame  with  thick  ribs  charred — 

A  chaldron  vast,  witli  timbers  barred  j 

And  within  this  floating  basket -cage 

A  fierce  fire  white  with  a  quenchless  rage. 


To  leeward  a  cloud  of  crimson  spread, 

Far  over  the  dying  and  the  dead, 

A  cloud  tbat*s  starred  with  sparks  that  fast 

From  the  wreck  in  burning  showers  are  cast. 

Slowly  again  night's  pitying  pall 

Spreads  o*er  the  sea  and  the  high  cliff  wall ; 

And  those  who  are  saved  from  the  fire  and  waves 

Kneel  and  pray  to  the  God  who  saves. 


**  BEAUTIFUL  FOE  EVER'' 


'  are  we  to  say  about  the  propriety  of  pain  ting  the  ekin?    The 
k  one  that  would  soon  lead  the  inqnirmg  mind  into  troubled 
i;  or,  if  the  figure  of  speech  be  thoaght  unfitting,  would  lead  it 
ablous  issues.    A  lady  about  to  paint,  or  varnish,  or  enamel  her- 
,  has  first,  if  ahe  be  wise,  to  consider  the  matter  from  a  hygienic  or 
-^^^^  disposing  point  of  view.     She  has  to  consider  what  the  skin  is, 
bas  to  do,  and  how  the  interior  economy  may  resent  any  viola- 
1  dune  to  this  delic-ate  expansion.     Having  decided  to  rouge  upon  a 
I  ground,  she  has  to  consider  what  the  white  ground  shall  be,  and 
;  the  pink  to  be  laid  upon  it.    Ah»  ladies,  you  do  not  think  of  these 
-you  never  ivill  Uiink  of  these  matters !    The  perfumer,  then, 
i  do  it  for  you,  as  he  does  for  the  most  part  conscientiously.    The 
yigmentB  used  for  skin*purpos€S  at  the  present  time  are  com- 
'  h^mless ;  time  was  when  a  verdict  so  favourable  could  not  have 
I  given.    As  for  rouge,  the  best  is  a  preparation^  by  a  treatment 
to  state  here,  from  the  coccus  cacii^  or  cochineal  insect; 
I  inferior  sort  is  got  from  salHower,  the  petals  of  a  flower  used  in 
White  skin-pigments  usQally  go  under  the  name  of  **  pearl- 
'  Lhongh  the  composition  of  none  of  them  has  anything  to  do 
\  ptarls,  and  though — so-called — pearl-powders  diller  extremely  in 
'nature.    I  shall  treat  of  their  composition  by  and  by;  pausing 
r  to  note  the  troubled  waters,  or  troublous  issues,  as  may  seem  the 
most  fitting,  to  which  I  adverted*    If  skin-powder  cosmetics  are 
I  liarmleBg,  as  those  now  used  mostly  are,  then  what  troubles  are 
|fO«Qoocinter?  Moral  troubles— conscience  ti'oubles,  ladies  fair.  You 
'  what  opinions  some  people  hold  in  respect  to  what  they  call 
lity.    You  know  how  sinful  it  is  in  the  estimation  of  some  people  to 
\  (iie  skin.    Would  you  wish  me — a  man  liking  peace  and  quiet — 
ace  opinions  on  this  point,  to  state  whether  I  approve  of  skin- 
regarded  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  or  disapprove  of  it  ? 
no !     I  hate  argument.    The  morality  of  the  thing,  ladies, 
f  pf  fettle  among  yoarselves.     Still,  perhaps  some  people  may  accede 
bt  few  general  propositions ;  the  first  being  that  any  lady  whose  com- 
^{hcoii  is  good  already  had  better  let  well  alone.    It  is  not  within  the 
I  •Bttpetence  of  any  art  to  give  the  delicate  tints  which  mantle  upon  a 
•iBy  beautiful  female  skin.    My  advice  to  ladies  having  delicate  com- 
I  fbiooB,  and  valuing  the  gift>  would  be  to  keep  their  complexions  good 
»fobierrttnce  of  certain  points  of  discipline.  Early  hours,  not  too  much 
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dancing,  distilled  water  for  the  toilet^  and  low  alkalised  soq>i  if  •otpl 
for  the  face,  any  alkali  will  do  much.     If  asked  to  !=      '"    '     gresteic 
enemy  to  the  duration  of  a  lady's  complexion,  I  wonlii  le  London 

season ;  recurring  again  and  again,  with  all  its  hard  work,  its  mcnUl 
aniieties  and  general  rigour.  Yet  there  will  be  London  seasons  mmr, 
despite  my  yaticinations ;  and  belles  must  disport  themselves  in  hirt 
dnk wing-rooms,  and  eat  ices  after  the  bairs  warm  glow ;  and  turn  night 
into  day.  They  most  do  all  this  and  more ;  all  not  conducive  to  gooA^ 
health,  and  henoe  not  to  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  ideal  of  i 
beauty.  Wherefore,  after  a  certain  age,  I  suppose  skin^pigmenta  \ 
must  be,  as  there  always  hare  been* 

There  was  a  time  when  the  chemical  nature  of  things  was  not  «& 
well  known  as  to-day;  when  the  creamy  whiteness  of  flake-white— none 
other  than  superior  white-lead — entered  into  the  composition  of  pttri* 
powders.    I  need  not  pause  to  reprobate  the  awful  danger  of  empkyinf 
this  material  for  such  a  purpose,  seeing  that  the  employment  is  ab»- 
doned.    Subsequently  to  the  going  out  of  whiteJead  as  face  or  peirl* 
powder^  another  metallic  preparation — the  triBuitrate  of  bismuth— c 
in.    It  is  not  so  decidedly  poisonous  as  a  lead  compound,  but  it  is  pai-| 
Bonous  enough  to  prove  injurious  to  the  skin ;  indeed,  X  knoir  not  < 
any  metallic  pigment  so  innocent  that  it  can  be  laid  on  the  skin  ^XKh\ 
tinnously  without  incurring  serious  damage.    Such  pigments  rair  1 
beauty  of  the  skin  at  least,  perhaps  lead  to  evil  confititutiona!  e(fott| 
through  absorption.  Even  if  white-lead  and  trisnitrate  of  bi&muth  i^J 
not  injurious  to  the  skin  and  poisonous  generally,  their  use  us  lUiJ 
pigments  would  be  attended  with  a  great  disadvantage,     Theyj 
turn  Mack  under  the  influence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen — ^a  gasi 
in  small  quantities  exists  pretty  largely  diffused.  The  eflect  of  bring 
concentrated  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  contact  with  skin  wb'*  — '  *''^ 
a  lead  or  bismuth  preparation  would  be  to  turn  the  skin 
black.     Under  the  usual  circumstances  of  society,  no  such  extfetf^ 
issue  as  utter  blackness  need  be  contemplated ;  but  a  certain  darkfciol 
of  colour  would  rapidly  ensue,  destroying  the  harmony  of  the  wi '  > 
art  perfected  with  so  much  care — dissipating  the  illusion  of  a  beaauf*^ 
complexion.    The  tale  is  recorded  in  books  of  a  certain  lady  who  i/i 
been  whitening  her  akin  with  trisnitrate  of  bismuth— magistery  afbi^ 
muth  our  grandmammas  and  grandpapas  called  it — and  who  cbtncrf 
to  bathe  whilst  whitened  thus  in  the  Harrogate  waters.     Harrogi** 
is  celebrated  for  its  sulphurous  springs.     The  water  of  these  ^iriB^ 
holds  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dissolved.     If  it  be  a  fact  that  tbt-  W* 
in  question  went  into  a  Harrogate  bath  of  sulphurous  water  t. 
skin- painted  with  bismuth  magistery,  then  it  must  have  come  uw 
what  the  tale  records,  viz.  that  she  in  one  instant  turned  as  UiA  ' 
wherever  the  pigment  was  laid  on,  as  any  Ethiop,    Pearl-powdtriT  i* 
now  used,  arc  variously  made.    Some  are  nothing  else  than  powtarf 
^u/c  or  French  chalk;  othoi-s  a  mixture  of  the  same  with  common  cN^ 
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order  containfl  starch-grains  mingled  with  the  preceding  one,  or 
By  starch-gFains  I  would  be  meant  to  signily  the  prepai^ation 
as  *•  riolet-powder,"  which  really  has  no  more  to  do  with  violets 
haii  with  Ciibbogea  or  cucumbers;  being  really  nothing  else  than 
b-graing  odorised  by  orris-rootr^im  _^6>r(?rt/>>Mi,  sweet-smeiling  iris 
}  that  smells  not  unlike  violets.  Much  discrimination  is  used  by 
in  selecting  a  proper  sort  of  starch-grain.    WhencesocYer 
i  comes,  it  has  the  general  characteristic  of  being  in  grains.  These 
Ereadily  made  manifest  under  microscopic  examination,  and  are  then 
1  to  be  different,  not  merely  as  to  size,  but  as  to  shape.    Hence  it 
»the  inTestigator  can  tell  whether  one  kind  of  starch  be  mingled 
rated  with  another.    For  example,  arrowroot — genuine  arrow- 
\.9A — is  starch  obtained  from  the  Maranta  artimHnacBa.    It  happens  to 
I'ims  an  agreeable  taste,  and  hence  is  so  valuable  for  dietetic  uses. 
more  expensive  than  the  starch  of  whe^it  or  of  potatoes  1  than 
indeed  generally,  and  hence  it  is  often  contaminated.    Now  the 
of  wfa eaten  starch  happen  to  be  large  and  coarse ;  hence  the 
although  it  will  do  very  well  for  hair- powder,  is  not  satis- 
when  used  as  a  complexion-powder ;  the  grains  are  too  staring. 
tiestnat  starch  has  been  much  employed  for  this  purpose;  so  in 
ke  manner  the  starch  of  ordinary  chestnuts;  in  short,  perfumers  have, 
Btend  to  have,  each  a  speciality.   Nothing  whatever  can  be  alleged 
st  the  Qse  of  any  starch  pure  and  simple  when  used  for  toilet 
Bfl;  on  the  contrary,  it  imparts  a  softness  and  a  freshness  both 
My  and  delightful.    Violet-powder  so  called,  indec(],  hardly  comes 
the  definition  of  a  cosmetic*    When  made  up  with  other  ingre- 
constitute  the  so-called  pearl-powder,  is  it  injurious  then? 
dli  def>end  on  the  character  of  the  materials  with  which  it  is 
ounded.    On  white-lead  we  have  already  pronounced.   It  may  well 
[led  fatal;  not  only  to  beauty,  but  in  certain  cases  to  life  also,  and 
th  in  all  cases. 

ordinary  domestic  usage,  thus  to  write,  in  the  ordinary  employ- 

of  bkin-cosmeticB  by  ladies  themselves,  Tiolet-powder,  the  so- 

i  pearl-powder,  and  rouge,  usually  complete  the  list.    When  female 

have  so  much  waned  that  higher  artistic  resources  are  needed, 

ought  to  be  needed,  then  the  case  is  one  for  out-of-door  practice* 

i  come  the  operations  of  enamelling  and  blue-veining, — operations 

kept  a  secret,  but  in  performing  wliich  the  chemist,  if  he  so 

ooidd  beat  the  professed  ailists  who  make  ladies  '*  beautiful 

rer^  out  of  the  field,    1  have  already  adverted  to  collodion  as  being 

crial  that  may  be  used  to  give  the  appearance  of  artificial  skin, 

have  indicated  some  limitations  to  its  emplojTuent,     As  then 

Me  no  doubt  that  a  human  individual,  man  or  woman,  might 

J  the  laying  on  of  an  investiture  of  colludion  all  over  the 

DeaUi  would  be  induced  by  occluding  the  cutaneous  pores, 

tioDi  perspiration,  and  skin^respiration.     It  does  not 
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thence  follow,  however,  that  a  layer  of  collodion  may  not  be  de] 

I  over  limited  surfaces  of  the  skin  with  impunity,  nay  in  some  cifli 

^  with  advantage.     Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  finger  has  been  cut  m 

BCidded,  and  the  cuticle  removed.     The  immediate  injury  may  not  h 

grave,  but  it  becomes  irritating  throug'h  collateral  circumFtane«s-    K4 

only  does  the  part  look  ugly — something  to  be  regarded  in  a  prenj 

hand — but  every  touch  of  salt,  vinegar,  soap,  and  a  thousand  otte 

I  things  that  might  be  mentioned,  and  that  we  are  oblig^  to  toodi, 

f  induce  and  keep  up  a  trotiblegome  irritation.    The  wound  thos  pe^ 

petually  worried,  so  to  speak^  gets  worse  and  worse,  and  all  for  wani 

of  cx)vering.     In  such  a  case,  collodion  is  a  real  boon,     I  meaa  tntt 

collodion,  or  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether.     There  is  a  spnriofli 

k  collodion,  which  is  made  by  dissolving  gutta-pereha,  the  effect  of  irUeii 

I  is  by  no  means  so  good. 

I         The  use  that  might  be  made  bf  collodion  for  cosmetic  puipoid 

I  happened  to  be  brought  under  my  notice  casually  during  my  medial 

I  attendance  on  a  case  in  my  own  practice.    A  blister  having  becai  if- 

I  plied  to  the  chest  of  a  girl  whilst  in  the  condition  known  to  phyadm 

I  as  that  of  anremia,  or  deficient  blood,  the  blistered  part,  insterf  rf 

I  healing  kindly,  as  it  should  have  done,  mortified.     The  ivitient  beij 

I  supported  by  adminiRtration  of  stimulants,  the  raort  '■  ^  f  in 

r  came  away,  leaving  a  frightful  wound  extending  all  t*  heat, 

up  into  the  visible  part  of  the  neck.    At  a  certain  atag^  of  treatHMii 

collodion  was  had  recourse  to,  for  encroaching  on  thia  wound  anurf 

the  edges, — imparting  a  ring  of  artificial  skin,  in  point  of  fk;t.  !*• 

I  practice  had  no  reference  to  beauty  at  that  time,  but  I  could  n^Jt  tt 

^  to  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  work  in  addition  to  its  siiTgW 

efficacy*    Wherever  the  collodion  had  deix>sited  and  drie<l,  there  ¥■ 

not  only  a  protective  surface,  but  a  very  aatiafiictory-looking  skin,— 

a  little  too  white  and  glazed  for  nature,  but  yet  aatisfactory.    "ffbrJ 

my  patient  got  better,   and  wished  to  appear  in  society,  the  «Jf 

I  gestion  came  from  her  that  I  would  perform  the  office  of  MadsiQt 

f  Hachel, — that  I  would  enamel  her  neck,  and  make  it  presentable,  T 

did  my  best,  and,  for  one  who  took  up  extemporaneously  a  newifl* 

,  the  success  was  encouraging.    With  the  artificial  skin  to  begin  npflJV 

I  touched  up  with  now  a  rub,  now  a  stipple,  of  rouge  and  pearl-powtet 

I  and  finished  off  with  violet-powder,  I  tamed  out  a  work  of  art  biifr 

r  tiful  to  look  at  from  afar,  and  not  contemptible  on  nearer  icm^* 

Having  no  intention  to  devote  myself  to  this  branch  of  practice  h 

my  own  immediate  emolument,  and  as  little  intending  to  patent  4t 

proceai,  whereby  I  might  acquire  wealth  in  an  indirect  way,  it  wooM 

I  be  a  useless  and  a  churlish  thing  for  me  to  hide  my  knowledge  note 

I  a  bushel.    I  throw  it  open  for  the  benefit  of  science,  of  beauty^  oi 

[  Madame  Rachel.    To  one  conclusion  I  have  come,  vteklktl  the  rtJ 

I  nrtistic  want  I  felt  was  the  absence  of  those  short  d  r»  widdi 

\ growing  all  over  the  skin,  impart  a  look  o?  w\dv  ddb  i  9oftq|£ 
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HhftjtMUce  of  this  down  is  very  conspicaocm  on  a  waxwork  present- 
HP^ptbe  human  face  dirine.     Anybody  with  trnc  artistic  eye, 
Hicriiig  gazed  on  a  waxwork,  even  the  most  admirably  finished,  must 
^ire  been  etrack  with  a  certain  ghafttly  nnreality ;  he  |)erhap8  knows 
not  what  or  why.    It  may  seem  f3trttnge  that  it  shonld  be,  yet  so  it 
ISi    The  defect  can  hardly  be  due  to  that  merely  explicable  on  the 
nnDptioB  of  imperfect  eolonring ;  it  must  he  referred  to  a  deeper 
SDorce.    It  comes  of  this,  namely,  the  wax  surface  is  wholly  devoid 
|||Am  small  hairs — of  th/it  soft  down ;  hence  the  unreality.     Now 
^^^  point.    Whenever — if  ever,  and  perhaps  It  will  be  sooner  than 
yftink — whenevex  Bome  artist  in  female-charm  rejuvenation,  com- 
mencing where  I  left  oflT,  takes  up  this  collodionising  treatment  of  the 
HtT;  I  connsel  him  or  her  to  devise  some  means  of  imparting  the  much- 
Biesiderraled  downy  finish,    I  think  it  could  be  effected  in  the  same  way 
Hti  the  manufacture  of  plush-enamelled  paper  is  effected.    This,  how- 
fnsT,  is  a  point  to  be  investigated  by  anyone  who,  profiting  by  the 
indlcationfi  herein  set  down,  may  think  proper  to  work  out  the  prooeea 
to  his  or  her  own  profit. 
Ccngideration  of  the  skin  naturally  leads  on  to  the  hair  and  nails, 
t  tetween  both  which  and  the  cuticle  there  is  a  close  similarity.    The 
f  kir  claims  priority  in  a  cosmetic  sense.    What  can  be  more  beautiful 
I  dum  it,  when  copious,  soft,  and  delicately  tended  ?  what  more  hateftd, 
mam  destTUctive  of  the  charm  of  loveliness,  when  allowed  to  degenerate 
nrto  earagery  by  some  inappropriate  treatment?    A  hair  consists  of 
fliree  parts — the  root,  which  is  fixed  in  the  skin,  the  shaft  or  stem,  and 
Hit  point.    The  usual  shape  of  the  stem  Is  a  cylinder;  it  may  be  flat- 
teoBd,  or  even  grooved.     Hair,  we  all  know,  varies  extremely  as  to  size. 
Whtt  a  difference,  for  example,  between  the  whiskers  of  a  cat  and  the 
hm  of  the  sleek  coat  of  her  tiny  victim!    Even  for  one  and  the  same 
ipciea,  and  one  and  the  same  part  of  growth,  there  may  be  much 
nriety  ajs  to  the  fineness  of  hnir,  as  the  human  head  exemplifies.    As 
to  the  ftirther  structure  of  hairs,  it  is  more  complex  than  those  people 
aiy  imagtnc  who  abuse  it  by  hair-dye  so  remorselessly.     The  stem 
of  e9cb  hair  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  scales  overlapping  each  other 
Hte  those  on  the  skin  of  a  fish.     Hence  comes  the  property  of  felting, 
ihich  only  consiete  in  beating  a  layer  of  hairs,  laid  upon  a  flat  surface, 
Aarply  until  they  interlace  and  hold  tight  one  to  the  other,  held  by 
ImIt  rough  external  surfaces.     Inside  this  scaly  covering  comes   a 
fflircnii  gnbstance,  making  up  the  chief  part  of  the  steni ;  and  in  the 
very  middle  of  it,  running  like  a  streak  of  elder-pith  along  a  branch, 
k  dften  a  sort  of  marrow.    This  central  pith,  however,  does  not  exist 
fc  ill  hairs.    It  is  wanting  in  the  fine  hairs  over  the  general  surface 
rfihe  body,  and  is  not  commonly  met  with  in  those  of  the  bead.    The 
ipecid  pigment  that  constitutes  the  diirerence  of  colour  between  dif- 
facni  hairs  resides  in  this  pith  when  present,   also  m  ttife  ^\^Teiia& 
We  BOfr  come  to  the  Aa/r-root.     It  is  lighter  in  cioVoxffi  «SM^ 
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softer  than  the  Etem,  swelling  out  at  its  lower  end  into  a  balboTis  but 
lyiDg  in  a  special  recess  called  the  hair-follicle,  which  may  reach  4«ii 
to  the  subadjacent  fat.  It  is  known  that  women  more  rarely  grw 
bald  than  men,  and  it  is  accounted  for  hj  the  circumstaoce  that  woma 
have  more  fat  underneath  their  head^skin,  thus  furnishinL^  '  -^l 
BO  to  sj^eak,  for  the  feminine  tresses  to  spring  ii'om*     I  rii 

-wholly  devoid  of  sensation,  else  it  would  go  hard  with  m  when  we 
Bubmit  to  hair-cuttin<^.    There  is  a  certain  disease,  however,  not  no* 
nsual  in  Poland,  and  known  as  the  plica  polonica,  the  characterisstie  of 
which  is  that  the  hair  grows  sensitive,  and  when  cut  bleeds  even  diB- 
gerously.     Some  physiologists  have  entertained  the  belief^  that  frfi© 
the  insertion  of  each  hair-filament  to  its  extremity  a  fluid  pusses,  i&d 
ihencc  back  again.    The  reality  of  this  circulation,  however,  has  id 
been  demonstrated.     The  diverse  colour  of  various  heads  of  hair  if 
referable,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  presence  of  special  colonring-mattai 
Hence  it  follows  that  if  such  colouring-matters  be  absent,  the  rtm$iDr 
ing  hair  is  white.    Narrations  abound  of  the  hair  having  turned  wHk 
suddenly  after  some  shock,  or  fright,  or  other  violent  mental 
Ko  eatisfactoiy  explanation  of  this  has  ever  been  offered,  and  £l:     ,  . 
Biologists  deny  the  fact  wholly.    Among  the  number  of  these  most  l» 
mentioned  Dr.  Davy,  who,  some  years  ago  (18CI),  read  a  i         " 
the  subject  at  the  British  Association,     It  is  his  opinion  t; 
never  turns  gray  save  uoder  the  influence  of  impaired  health,  or  U 
age.    Much  study  is  popularly  considered  to  turn  the  hair  gray,  sad 
long-continued  anxiety*   The  imputation  is  doubtless  true;  but  then  ti« 
immediate  cause  of  grayness  may  still  be  the  impaired  health.    HallC 
{  in  his  Eletnmta  Phymologict^  discusses  the  evidence  for  and  agrunst  ck 
^•eudden  change  of  hair  to  gray  exhaustively.     He  refers  to  eight  acA^ 
rities  for  proof  uf  such  a  change,  but,  finally  summing-up  the  <     ' 
on  behalf  of  himself,  he  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  as  I'    j 
Those  who  adopt  the  popular  opinion  fortify  their  argument  by  refa* 
ring  to  the  colour-mutations  certain  animals  and  birds  undergo  till 
change  of  season*     Mountain-hares  and  ermines,  w.  gr^  acquire  f bit^ 
fur  towards  winter.    In  like  manner  so  do  lemmings,    llr.  Bljtliil* 
natui*alist  examined  a  lemming  that  was  just  undergoing  this  chaoj^ 
aad  satisfied  himself  that  the  whiteness  was  referable  to  special  ^ 
hairs,  not  to  defect  in  colouring-matter  of  Uie  hair-  '      '     ri'f* 

'  ing.     For  my  own  part,  I  confess  to  a  leaning  tou  -^M 

belief.    If  the  sudden  change  of  hair  from  dark  to  gray  be  not  i  f«^ 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  belief  to  the  contrary,  which  is  almci* 
universal,  having  found  expression  in  the  traditions  and  the  poctoj 
-of  so  many  nations.     Of  far  higher  value  than  any  expr  t^ 

'  dence  on  my  part  is  the  testimony  of  the  celebrated  sk.  i  „.  ^^ 
physiologist  and  practitioner,  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  who  has  &0  hfiB* 
tation  in  giving  credence  to  the  popular  belief. 

Still,  doubtless  many  of  the  instances  of  such  change  that  ]|0VV 


THBnBB^ray  into  hibtory  aod  narratiTO  are  otherwise  explicable. 
Tbas,  for  example,  history  attests  the  guddea  change  of  Marie  Aatoi- 
ftlte*s  hair  from  bltiek  to  gray  after  her  imprisonment.  As  to  this, 
Bffe  now  exists  littJe  doubt,  I  belieye,  that  the  unfortunate  queen's 
Br  had  become  gray  before  her  impriBonment,  but  that  she  darkened 
Ktasiduoasly  by  some  sort  of  hair-dye.  When  imprisoned  she  could 
Kjoiiger  obtain  this  hair-dye :  hence  the  natural  gray  colour  of  her 
^PHi  became  apimrent.  The  same  explanation  awaits  the  conspirator 
^^t,  who  was  executed  at  Paris  some  years  ago.  When  he  went  to 
B  8calfold  bid  hair  and  beard  were  gray ;  when  lie  went  into  prison 
^n  were  black.  It  is  well  established  that  Orsini  had  been  in  the 
Bit  of  using  hair-dyes.  Were  it  not  thus  made  out,  his  would  be 
Bd  amongst  the  instances  corroborative  of  the  popular  opinion, 
■  Though  the  hair  be  wholly  devoid  of  feeling,  it  is  not  devoid  of 
B  ^^^  ^^*^^  resents  any  discipline  founded  on  the  treatment  of  it  as 
Be  dead  filaments.  It  eaimot  be  pinched  with  hot  irons,  or  rj'inkled 
Bud  out  a  waver,  without  causing  speedy  deterioration  ;  as  many  ladies 
B^t  when  too  late,  discovered  to  their  cost.  No  style  of  hair-dressing 
B>  congenial  to  its  well-being  as  that  of  arranging  it  in  plain  bands. 
Bling,  in  whatever  way  conducted,  is  injurious ;  curling  by  hot  irons 
Bh  injurious  of  alL  Far  more  prejudicial,  however,  are  some  of 
^■Uj^nkliDg  and  waving  operations,  which  unfortunately  have  be- 
^■Ewmonable.  They  are  only  second  in  evil  to  certain  operations 
^pj^g,  and,  still  worse,  bleaching,  which  will  be  noticed  further  on. 
Bglish  uurls^ — boucles  Anjlaiscs — have  acquired  a  civilised- world-wide 
Bebrity.  The  former  predilection  of  English  ladies  for  ringlets  is  not 
1ft  b«  considered  a  matter  of  taste  alone,  this  style  of  hair-dressing  being 
p^uliarly  appropriate  to  English  hair  and  the  English  climate.  Our 
Mr  ^ex  are  not  celebrated  for  the  profusion  of  their  hair, — in  that  re- 
Meet  there  is  hardly  a  peasant-girl  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  or  Germany 
Bftt  Would  not  have  the  advantage ;  but  English  ladieii'  hair  is  usually 
Budmirablo  quality— soft-  and  silky, — a  condition  indispensable  to  the 
™  and  maintenance  of  pleasing  ringlets.     Hair  may  be  easily 

r  »'  ^r  this  style  of  adornment:  foreign  women*8  hair  is  usually 

^b  long.  Moreover,  the  moisture  of  the  English  climate  promotes  just 
^■Ultgree  of  rigidity  iu  the  helix  twist  which  is  indispensable  to 
^^B,  Mostly,  when  a  continental  lady  emulates  the  boucles  A?if/ktt!ie>;, 
nEtraoU  is  not  satisfactory.  The  ringlets  are  prone  to  assume  a  ccr- 
wMa.  corkscrew  aspect, — hard,  and  the  reverse  of  pleasing. 
B  Coming  now  to  the  discipline  of  the  hair,  the  method  or  metliods 
B '  it  in  order,  I  believe  the  more  it  feels  the  touch  of  the 

B  ic  air  the  better  for  its  condition.    The  magnificent  masses  of 

Btr  to  be  seen  on  the  heads  of  foreign  peasant-girls,  who  never  wear 
BuMli  or  other  head-covering,  is  a  standing  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
^^Bodrine.  Conversely,  a^ain,  who  can  have  failed  to  tem^tV  ^^ 
MbbsSsu^  to  baldness  which  any  persistent  covering  ot  l\\e  \\^^  \u- 
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duces?  Look  at  barriBterB — men  whom  precedent  and  traditicii coiBfd 
to  smother  their  pericranium  in  an  inTestitnre  of  powdered  horaehiir— 
Bee  how  bald  they  tend  to  be,  or  how  bald  they  mostly  are.  I  would  it 
Tise  B  barrister  entering  his  profession  with  a  good  bead  of  hair,  to  bw 
it  powdered  and  ^ot  np  horsehair-wig  fa&hion.     Is  there  any  ivsrt  fcr 
baldness  when  it  has  become  confirmed  ?  Are  those  elixirs,  thoie  bilini  j 
of  Oilead,  those  rosemary  esBences,  and  other  things  of  which  lui^fl 
dressers  talk  to  one  about  in  such  bland  pcrsnasiTe  tones,— ars  ^^4 
fact  or  a  delusion  ? .  And  what  shall  we  say  about  bear'te^greMar  tfan 
was  once  held  in  such  repute,  and  the  hair-producing  character  of  tUdkl 
stil!  lingers,  as  did  the  odour  of  flowers  to  Tommy  Moore's  brolAl 
Tase?    DelufiionB  all,  I  fear,  or  at  any  rate  mostly,     ConfiidcraliiQtt  rfl 
the  structure  and  anatomy  of  individual   hairs  will  prompt  to  tlin 
conclusion,  and  ex]3erience,  I  think,  confirm  it.    Each  hain  as  1  hunm 
already  explained,  springs  from  a  bulb,  and  each  hair-bulb  is  nat^znttfl 
bedded  in  its  own  socket.    The  arrangement  is  one  \  jmxnU^tnM 

that  of  a  tooth  in  its  jaw-Bocket  and  membranous  inv*  If  a  birl 

be  broken  off,  or  if,  growing  weak  from  one  of  many  causes,  it  wiifaoil 
down,  leaving  the  root  behind,  then  doubtless  much  m-"  '-  ^  ntuB 
effei*t  rcBtoration  by  proper  treatment;  but  if  the  bulb  hi  '^f^m 

and  tlic  skin  once  closed  up,  then  one  might  as  well  exjict't  lo  gw^B 
a  new  tooth  from  the  gap  whence  a  tooth  had  been  extracted,  m  tol 
cvolye  from  that  particular  bulb-socket  a  new  hair.  The  onh  db-l 
tnal  way  I  know  of  whereby  to  impart  a  new  head  of  ]i  !*■ 

cranium  upon  which  the  blight  of  actual  alopecia  has  fi.i  n^H 

transplantation.  It  is  a  perfectly  established  fnct  that  hairs  (aati« 
transplanted  from  one  head  to  another,  and  that  when  thus  transpliBtwB 
they  will  grow.  I  say  notfiing  about  the  pain  such  au  operation  wtmm 
canse — that  is  a  matter  to  be  reflected  on  by  the  patient.  In  like  HBtt- J 
ner,  feathers  and  teeth  will  grow  if  similarly  transplanted.  The  expoifl 
ment  was  tried^  and  succeeded,  of  transplanting  a  tooth  to  the  caniblfl 
a  cock.    These  physiological  facts  are  suggestive  of  ranc^  artilH 

tic  beauty,  whenever  fashion  may  prompt  individuals  to  t  ptffl 

of  its  infliction.  One  can  readily  imagine  the  imposing  beamy  iW 
would  come  of  adorning  human  heads  with  birds'  feathers.  It  wc<a8 
be  some  sort  of  triumph  for  a  lady  to  boast  that  she  grew  hex  o^i 
ostrich-plumeB ;  and  it  would  not  be  difiicult  for  men  of  the  law  1i> 
set  off  tlieir  naturally  buld  pates  with  such  a  resemblance  of  the  cc»* 
ventional  horsehair-wig  idealised  as  might  satisfy  the  punetiUo  of  fc 
most  exacting  judge.  I  have  dealt  with  the  proposition,  seeing  ibi  ti 
comes  naturally  developed  out  of  the  postulate  hereinbefore  set  dwB* 
As  this  thesis  is  intended  to  be  practical,— intended  for  the  pttaaA^ 
moreover,  not  for  posterity,^ — it  would  be  hardly  worth  v, '  '  '  ' -ft^v 
more  thought  on  an  exi)edient  that,  whatever  its  dcm*  nu- 

bility, is  one  for  the  adoption  of  which  people  are  not  yet  prepared. 
When  hairs  have  withered  away  down  to  VVv^vc  t^is^ctive  bolbt,  Ikir 
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h  can  hr  "d  by  certain  applications.    Amon^  these,  can- 

^•8»  or  S}  lies,  have  acqaired  a  celebrity  which  \j\Y)n  the 

^hok*  may  be  prononnced  merited.     Cantharidine,  however,  in  all  it6 

larbos  stiiles,  ie  so  powerful  an  a^*nt  that  the  employment  of  it  should 

Wfbt  be  tTOsted  to  the  discretion  of  a  hairdresser.     Pemitrate  of  mer- 

CWT  is  another  a^^t  that  has  grown  into  repute  for  the  same  paqioae, 

IfeiA  aboy  however,  is  dangerous  when  used  too  strong,  and  its  degree 

of  csOQcentration  can  only  be  jndged  of  in  respect  to  each  particular 

ilR.    The  repute  -'         ^  ly  bear't^-greaBe  for  strengthening  the  hair, 

md  ercii  oreroomitK        ^     iu,  is  wholly  unfotmded.     BearVgrease  first 

tHiie  into  YOgue  through  application  of  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of 

%QatQTC8j  whereby  it  waa,  in  one  stage  of  medical  belief,  inferred  that 

iieb  particular  agent  used^  or  capable  of  being  used,  gave  evidence  by 

external  eign  of  inward  potentiality.  Thus  inasmuch  as  bears  were  seen 

Id  grow  a  strong  coat  of  hair,  the  signature  was  adopted  as  foundation 

far  the  belief  that  any  scalp  to  which  bear's-grease  might  be  applied 

ftbcmtd  forthwith  prod  ace  hair  in  true  ursine  fashion. 

Xery  cunducivc  to  the  well-being  of  hair  is  assiduous  remoTal  of 
Iba  imall  cutaneous  scales  that  invest  every  inch  of  the  skin  it  grows 
Brushing  accomplishes  this  well,  and  the  mild  friction  of  the 
Is  also  advantageous  by  stimulating  a  proper  supply  of  blood 
toirvrda  the  hair-roots.  Let  no  one  be  led  away  by  the  notion  that 
la-called  magnetic  brushes  are  of  especial  use.  Magnetic  brushes  are 
^e  «Dj  ordinary  brushes,  in  effect  neither  better  nor  worse.  True, 
each  of  these  magnetic  brashes  has  a  magnet  fixed  into  ita  re^ 
but  any  person  acquainted  with  magnetism  will  feel  assured  that 
eoDditiouE  of  arrangement  are  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
of  any  magnetic  influence. 
_  Bqpood  combing  and  brugliing,  what  are  the  beat  expedients  for 
'lair-cleaning  ?  In  man  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  soap-and-water 
litiier;  but  the  plan  cannot  be  recommended  for  ladies.  The  alkali  of 
wp  i»  not  congenial  to  the  gloss  and  beauty  of  human  hair ;  more- 
CIBT,  to  some  extent,  alkaline  contact  affects  the  colouring-matter,  and 
dmges  its  tint^  Men  are  above  or  beside  these  considerations,  but 
ikt'j  should  be  taken  heed  of  by  ladies.  Glycerine  and  lime-juice  so 
eaUtd  jfi  not  glycerine  and  lime-juice  at  all.  It  is  merely  scented  oil 
ial  lime-water.  Gljcerine  and  rose-water  is  mucb  better.  The  ad- 
tiDtage  of  glycerine  is,  that  it  imparts  to  the  hair  a  soft,  silky  bril- 
li»iicy  I  the  so-called  brilliantine,  in  point  of  fact,  which  gentlemen — 
^yoong  ones — use  for  their  wbihkers  and  moustaches  is  only  glyce* 
nine  SDented,  For  bandoline,  nothing  is  better — perhaps  nothing  so 
^od— as  a  very  small  fragment  of  gum-tragacanth  dissolved  in  water 
*aJ  perfumed.  The  fragment  must  be  vert/  smaD,  otherwise  the  solu- 
tioa  will  turn  the  actrochi'Cmir  into  a  veritable  horn,  as  uncomfortable 
to  wear  a&  uDgTacefn/  to  look  at  Peoph  wlio  use  pomades  fe\\ou\i  \i<i 
nij  oK^sfhl  thMt  tbejdo  not  apply  iujimon&  colouring-matleTE  \o  ttv'^ 
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hair.  The  fashion  these  some  years  past  has  came  in  of  using  tcUot 
or  straw-coloured  |K>mades.  They  are  elegant  to  look  at^  and  go  loag 
as  the  yellow  tint  is  imparted  by  palm-oil,  as  it  should  be,  they  oe, 
ganitarily  considered,  unobjectionable.  I  fear,  however,  that  in  mittf 
instances  the  peculiar  tint  of  yellow  so  much  desiderated  is  girea  1^ 
incorporation  with  some  injurious  metallic  compound.  Roseate  pomadtt 
are  never,  on  account  of  their  colouring-matter,  objectionable,  the  lint 
being  always  imparted  by  alkanet  root,  which  h  wholly  innocnoni.  In 
respect  to  the  oleaginous  composition  of  pomades,  that  varies  greatlj, 
8permaceti,  and  almost  any  animal  oil  or  fafc^-except  mutton-fat— may 
be  employed  in  their  composition.  I  believe  the  very  best  oleaginoa 
hair-application  consists  of  a  mixture  of  castor-oil  and  aloohol,  in 
parts  by  measure  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  the  whole  {»• 
fumed  according  to  taste.  The  circumstance  should  here  be  mentimrf, 
that  castor-oil  is  the  only  oil  admitting  of  this  treatment ;  if,  fortf* 
ample,  it  were  attempted  to  combine  olive-uil  with  alcohol,  the  wpe» 
tor  would  soon  lind  he  had  taken  trouble  in  vain.  Between  the  tff 
no  union  would  ensue ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  every  oil,  liii 
the  exception  of  castor-oiL 

The  hair  of  human  beings,  as  well  as  of  animals,  holds  sulphur  ia  ill 
compositiou,  and  retains  this  element  obstinately.  Thus,  if  a  setup  uf 
flannel  a  thousand  times,  or  even  ten  thousand  times,  washed  l>e  uktn 
and  analysed  for  sulphur,  this  element  will  invariably  be  foiml  h 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  tlieory  of  the  action  of  a  certain  class  of  iaif- 
dyes  turns  upon  this  sulphurous  presence.  It  is  a  property  of  snlpfcfli 
— ^nd  more  eBi>eeia!ly  of  a  certdn  sulphur  containing  gas— to  tuni 
Bevcral  metallic  combinations  blac^k.  Lead  is  one  of  the  metals  m  tbif 
category,  and  accordingly  lead  has  formed  the  basis  of  more  thin  09l 
hair-dye.  Bismuth  is  another  of  these  metals,  and  silver  suiothert  ll* 
blackening  function  of  silver  salts,  however,  when  used  as  hair-drfia^ii 
not  wholly  referable  to  this  sulphorouB  reaction.  The  practice  of  lu^ 
bleaching  and  hair-dyoing  will,  however,  receive  careful  and  systeflJitit 
treatment  upon  an  early  occasion. 

J*  SCOFFERS,  X.l> 
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^18   now   some  five-and-twenty  years   since,  a  slight  and  rather 

ieficate-lookiDg  girl  of  geventeen,  I  enk^ed  on  my  first  engagement 

ftwing-teacher  at  the  School  for  Clcrj.'ymen's  Daughters  at  Cas- 

and  thus  became  one  of  the  Company  of  Deserted  Sisters,  as 

larly  termed  onrselrefi,  from  the  often-seen  initials  "  C.  D.  S/* 

that  we  felt  ourselves  particularly  deserted.     A  secluded  life  it 

if  waa,  as  regarded  general  society ;  dull  it  could  not  be,  with  a 

young  girla  around  us  to  whom  we  owed  very  serious  duties, 

I  can  recollect  now,  those  duties  were  conscientiouBly  ful- 

hj  all  the  eight  teachers — eight,  I  believe,  was  the   number, 

\  tshe  much-loved  imd  respected  Sui}ermtendent,  Miss  H^ — .   And 

f  pupils  appreciated  it.     Being  one  day  near  two  of  the  younger 

[irk,  I  heard  one  say  to  the  other,  the  remark  being  evidently  meant 

0  catch  my  ear,  "  What  a  pity  it  is  we  have  no  teacher  we  can  laugh 

I  half ! "    I  need  not  add  that  the  speaker  was  one  of  those  whose 

aent  required  some  tact :  she  was  a  special  favourite  with  one  of 

(now  the  wife  of  an  Indian  miEsionary),  who  liked  naughty 

best; — she  thought  they  had  more  character  tliim  others, 

\wme  instances,  no  doubt  this  is  true,  but  1  have  met  with  many 

ons,  and  still  hold  to  my  partiality  for  the  good  and  easily- 

i  ones, 

\  I  mjer  heard  a  word  of  discontent  from  any  of  the  tcachersj-^nor, 

*y  add,  from  any  of  the  girls ;  and  had  the  latter  felt  it,  it  is  more 

pmbable  that  to  one  younger  than  many  of  themselves  they 

ild  have  confided  it.     From  one  especially  I  might  have  expected 

I  confidence,  namely,  the  girl  I  selected,  as  the  custom  was,  to  |[>er- 

far  me  some  slight  services,  and   whom  I  always  treated  as  a 

and  companion,  not  allowing  the  word  **maid,"   which  was 

name  usually  given  by   the  other   ladies.    Some   of  the   girls, 

k  ooald  not  be  educated  for  governesses,  did,  I  believe,  take  places 

'maids;   but  as  long  as  they  were  at  school  they   were   in  the 

of  ladies,  and  I  did  not  thhak  it  fair  to  give  them   the 

of  servimts, — and  that,  perhaps,  by  those  who  were  much  in- 

kir  to  them  in   social   standing.     There  were   seven   claeses,  the 

tfioth  being   the    youngest.    To  this,  as  the   yomigest  tewih^it,  1 

^  kppcinted,  to  take  the  general  saperintendence  and  to  giN^  NXx^ 
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Bible  lefison ;  other  lessons  were  giron  by  the  other  teachers  accca 
ing  to  their  acquirements.    We  took  it  in  turn  to  be  "  teacfacis  of  t 
week i'  that  was,  two  ladies  were  to  be  in  the  two  school-rooms  a  !iti 
before  the  children  (seven  o'clock,  I  think,  was  the  horn),  and  to  cd- 
force  order  and  silence  whilst  thcj  were  taking  their  6eat« ;  whea  &U 
were  readj,  the  other  teachers  came  in.    The  same  tiling  had  to  be 
done  at  meals  and  erening  prayers,  the  dining-room  teacher  hayiii^ 
whole  nmnber  to  attend  to  with  regard  to  the  former,  and  the  school 
room  one  to  the  latter.    This  of  course  required  considerable  qaickn^ 

,  of  attention  and  power  of  command;  if  a  warning  was  unattended  U>l 

'  and  a  second  admonition  disregarded,  the  offender's  name  was  marked 
in  the  teacher's  little  book,  in  which  ercry  girPs  name  was  down,  with 
small  blank  sqnares  opposite  to  it.  The  remarks  were  transferred  to  s 
large  book  belonging  to  the  Snperintendent,  and  were  read  aload  U 
the  close  of  the  week :  '*  So-and-so  reported  three,  fbnr,  fire  tixam  kt 
talking,  insabordination,^  &c.     Generally  these  were  followed  by  tim 

I  words,  "expresses  sorrow;"  the  little  cnlprits  nsed  to  come  bdbre  tbfi 
week  was  out  to  the  lady  who  had  reported  them  and  apologisiL    Tht 

'  punishments  were  not  heavy,  and  consisted  cbieiiy  in  writinf  xtipeflU 
edly,  perhaps  forty  times,  **  I  am  to  try  to  be  obedient,"  *'  I  am  to 
be  silent  when  taking  my  seat,"  **  I  am  to  be  more  tidy  for  the  futartL* 
These  writings  of  course  curtailed  the  play-hours;  these,  as  well  aa  thl 

BlfiBSon-times,  were  abont  the  same  as  in  most  schools.    The  Bible4e«D 

'  was,  I  think,  three-qnarters  of  an  hour, — partly  repetition,  and  piitif  . 
reading,  with  qu^tions  and  explanations ;  then  followed  prayers  mi  I 

.  break^t.  At  nine  the  general  business  of  the  school  began,  and  ooa^  I 
tinned  till  twelve,  at  which  time  we  walked ;  the  teachers  of  the  w«k  J 
going  with  the  girls,  while  the  others  could  walk  or  not  as  they  HkeLm 
The  country  around  Casterton  is  very  beantifdl,  and  the  loTely  groimlll 
of  the  Hall  were  always  open  to  the  teachers,  who  had  also  aaotte  J 
free  hour  in  the  week  during  lesson-time,  and  of  course  the  eTeaiagt  I 
Dinner  at  one;  and  then  lessons  agfdn  until  fire,  when  tea  came,  and  J 
was  followed,  alter  an  interval,  by  some  preparatory  work  for  the  ofiEll 
day.      There  was  not  for  the  younger  ones  much  learning  by  heaiti  ' 

'  and  they  were  taught  in  so  amu^sing  a  manner  that  I  used  to  aaf  tt  j 
was  like  going  from  one  game  of  play  to  another.  Perhaps  I  hii  i  I 
better  opportunity  of  seeing  this  than  the  other  teachers,  as  my  wiai  I 
was  less  occupied ;  and  as  I  walked  from  one  end  of  the  drawing-obtf  I 
to  the  other,  I  could  both  sec  and  hear  what  was  taking  place  at  lli»  1 
next  table,  which  was  where  the  sixth  and  seyenth  classes  ^*  most  M  I 
ODEgrogate.**  J 

My  own  position  was  not  the  best  n  '        '  *>r  a  still  growing  ^M 
standing  or  leaning  over  a  desk  (stiU  ^  /.,j  for  five  hours  a^H 

during  one  hour  of  five  days  in  the  week  I  took  some  other  l^son,  tni  j 
one  day  I  had  my  **  free  hour/*    This  continual  standing  told  iipoi  1 

uni^  and  produced  a  weakness  in  one  legt  for  which  I  had  meJioiil 
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,  and  when  I  left,  at  the  end  of  seven  months^  I  was  so  weak 

Hh  Ihe  joarnejr  from  Caeterton  to  Ambleside  (twenty  milea)  quite 
^■ned  me  np^ 

^■A  pleaB&nt  journey  still  it  wae^  performed  in  the  well-cusliioned 
IKered  ran  of  the  establishment,  under  the  guidance  of  the  respect- 
B^/mhtum  **  John,"  whose  agricultural  propensities  would  not  allow 
^^la  idmire  the  fine,  bold,  but  certainly  rather  unproductive  conn- 
li^Vnoiigfa  which  we  paaeed ;  and  when  my  admiration  could  not  be 
SMtrnined,  he  very  coldly  assented,  arlding,  "  It  is  verra  bleak  too, 
MifiB  r  and  "  It's  na  so  verra  good  for  the  kyes,"  Doubtless  it  was 
tekin^  bleak,  for  the  snow  lay  on  the  ground  on  an  early  Asli-Wed- 
^H«y»  But  at  what  time  of  the  year  i&  nob  the  lake  scenery  interest- 
1^  if  not  beautifiil  ?  Perhaps,  also,  the  change  from  arduous  duties 
ttlie  leisure  of  a  friend's  house  might  have  cast  a  roseate  hue  over 
•  fonte.  Certainly  the  rest,  and  more  generous  living,  soon  pro- 
a  good  effect  on  my  health.  Not,  however,  that  I  had  ever  had 
to  complain  of  the  living  at  Caster  ton ;  plain,  of  course,  it 
,  but  good  and  abundant,  and  the  girls  were  the  picture  of  health. 
Jy  strikes  one  as  curious  that  a  child  kept  chiefly  on  potatoes 
(ie»  as  Charlotte  Bronte  was,  should  have  found  fault  with  the 
at  Cowan  Bridge  ;  for,  although  this  was  before  my  time,  I 
at  suppose  that,  under  the  direction  of  the  large-hearted  founder 
institution,  things  would  ever  have  been  on  so  parsimonious  a 
m  ahe  describes.  The  elder  girls  were  especially  satisiied  with 
•  lot.  One,  who  had  a  sister  in  the  Brighton  School,  used  to  draw 
r  oompacifion  between  the  two  establishments,  greatly  favourablQ 
school. 
[Elder  and  younger  girls  were  much  attached  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
[  k>  allude  to  his  name  of  Cams  as  expressing  a  general  feeling  in 
I  to  him*  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  bright  looks  with  which  he 
aed ;  any  Btemnesfi  which  might  be  seen  in  his  manner  wa& 
iy  aasumed,  that  my  impression  of  his  face  is  rather  that  of 
fun.  I  remember  one  day  Miss  H— ,  after  repeated  efforts 
the  Ijeautiful  grass  terrace  free  from  the  depredations  of  the 
,  requested  Mr.  WiLsou  to  speak  to  them.  He  went  to  the 
f^grmmd  and  called  out  in  his  powerful,  sonorous  voice,  **  Sixth  and 
claseeBt  come  here  I"  AH  followed  him  wonderingly.  "  Look 
J*"  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  unsightly  muddy  path  which 
lit  had  made  on  the  smooth  grass;  and  then,  unable  any 

H:   ,   .i.iL  his  gravity,  he  burst  out  a-laughing,  which  laughter 
was  echoed  by  the  young  delinqvents,  aa  they  rushed  back 
lUiQ  play-ground. 

I  leATO  it  to  be  imagined  whether  a  man  of  tliia  nature  would  be 
fikdy  to  reproach  with  their  position  the  poor  children  to  whom  he 
itfiiedi  so  much  of  his  thoaght,  time,  and  money.    Equally  incapable 
df  ioimgeiiefons  an  action  were  his  gentle  \^ife  and  daughteta*    A^YeAj 
rf  ibft  old  t^ool  in  poIiteiwaB  wsm  dear  Mrs.  Wiiacm  j  if  petchaivcfe,  QU 
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eomiiig  to  the  whool,  die  mei  one  of  the  teachers  miexpoetedlr,  to  m\ 

L    not  to  bare  time  to  rsiiov«  her  ^Un%  fihe  vcmld  apologise  for  it»  m^ 

I    ing  in  tli€  kindest  wsf  after  our  b^alftb.    Dressed  herBelf  as  plainlf  « 

poatble,  ber  dao^iiers,  then  grown-Qp,  were  nearly  as  eoonomiod^ 

the  gajeal  tlungl  i«Biember  lo  hare  seen  on  them  ont  of  doonm 

a  dark  meruio^  with  ooloiifed  embroidered  spots.     So  well  wu  Vsk 

WJs  lore  for  ample  altJrD  knovn,  that  within  the  last  two  or  Uiree 

jearB  of  her  Ule  I  heard  a  ladr  gar  who  was  going  to  visit  her,  ""I 

always  take  the  oldest  things  I  hare  to  Mrs.  WUson^s."    They  wa«  i 

L    simple-minded  and  most  affectionate  family:  a  great  treat,  inde*: '  r 

f    was  for  the  teachers  to  go^  as  thej  did  two  together,  to  spend  twc> 

at  the  Hall,  at  Christmas — more  were  not  asked  on  account  of  lie 
I    stale  of  mental  health  of  Mr.  Wilson's  renerable  father;  this  used  to 
I  be  made  the  snbject  of  a  short  petition,  introdnced  into  the  ''  I*nytT 
for  all  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men"^ — *'  At  erening  time  le^ 
light,"  his  loring  son  would  saj — and  "  it  was  so,**    Also  in  c 
ing  of  her  dajrs  it  was  my  pririlege  again  to  meet  Mrs.  Wilsoni  lO 
I    mneh  reduced  bj  illness  as  to  be  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  aof^i 
'    and  so  deaf  as  to  be  obliged  to  nse  a  speaking  tmmpet,  she  ret  hail  t| 
heart  foil  of  lore  for  anyone  connected,  howerer  remotely,  with 
dear  object  of  her  solicitode^ — the  Casterton  school.    **  Is  it  poaah 

it  is  dear ?"  she  exclaimed,  holding  out  her  arms  to  embrace  \ 

Mr  risits  were  always  welcome ;  erery  plan,  ereiy  poem  of  mine,  ^ 

interesting  to  her.    My  pnpils  had  a  reflectire  interest  in  her  efet^i 

most  be  introduced  to  h^.    And  so  occasionally,  from  that  time  ^\ 

her  death,  I  corresponded  with  her,  and  hare  many  of  her  sweet  i 

tionate   notes  as  a   mournful    treasure    now.      During  this  time  i 

was  that  fiho  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  Reriew  of  Cluurlotte  Brunte*i  Liik*| 

which,  I  suppose,  she  had  had  printed  on  a  separate  paf»er  for  diitiKJ 

bution  amongst  friends.    A  note  at  the  end  says,  "  The  suLgtanee  < 

L    this  Review,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  has  appeared  in  the  rZ/^w.s  Mmt'i 

I    tw^  HeraMy  Daily  NetCB^  Record^  and  other  pajiers/'     Amungst  ottaj 

I  passages,  this  Reriew  contains  the  following :  *•  We  arc  in  a  i 

to  state,    that,   when  Jam   Etjre  came  out,   many   old    pnpils 

teacberB,  who  wore  at  Cowan  Bridge  when  Miss  Bronte  was 

L  wrote  to  Mr.  Wilson's  family  denying  and  grieving  over  her 

r  ments  as  to  *  bad  diet  and  treatment,'  &c. ;  and  the  lady  who  wai  i 

superintendent  of  that  institution  in  1821  (whose  husband  now 

a  college  in  America)  wrote,  in  1855,  a  long  and  complete  ansurr  io' 

all  the  assertions  in  Jane  £//re^   and  her  able  letter  appeared  in 

a  Review,    We  wish  we  could  have  inserted  all  this  important  IctUf, 

but  we  hare  only   space  for  the  following  extract.    She  says:  *Tbi 

columns  of  the  leading  papers  hare  licen  for  some  iimo  past  unsi^ 

occupied  with  obituary  notices  of  the  lale  Miss  Brontt^  and  many  eon- 

reying  the  impression  that  her  treatment  at  the  Clergy  Oaagbiezi' 

School,  when  at  Cowan  Bridge,  was  of  a  character  not  only  to  affeofc 

ier  health,  hut  to  darken  her  prospeclB  m  ai&jct  XiS^,   Kow,  as  1  baro 
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my  power  entirely  to  refute  these  charges,  I  Bhould  consider 
Ity  in  a  meaBurc  CA>nceming  them,  did  I  not  make  known 
It  .1  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  thereby  exonerate  an  excellent 

and  eminently  useful  clergyman  from  the  imputations  cast  on  kirn  in 
«/anf  Eytt^  as  well  as  to  vindicate  an  institution  which  has  been  to 
y^ke  poTerty-stricken  clergy  a  blessing  of  inestimable  value,'  She  then 
on  to  say,  'In  Jnly  1824,  the  Rct.  Mr.  Bronte  arriTcd  at  Cowan 
with  two  of  his  daughters,  Maria  and  Elizabeth.  The  children 
\  BO  delicate  that  there  were  doubts  whether  they  could  be  admitted 
the  school.  They  were  i-eceived,  and  went  on  so  well  that  their 
brought,  in  September,  two  more,  Charlotte  and  Emily,  During 
tlieso  Tisits  Mr.  Bronte  stayed  at  the  school,  sat  at  the  table  with 

KpupUs,  and  saw  the  whole  routine  of  the  establisliment.  The  little 
otes  aJl  inherited  consumption  from  their  mother,  and  were  taken 
i^  none  of  them,  as  has  been  stated,  had  any  attack  of  fever,  or 
Rr  the  school.  I  can  truly  say  that  none  of  the  pupils  were  denied 
A  iofficient  quantity  of  good  food;  they  were  never  limited;  meat,  vege- 
|Jknd  puddings  daQy  in  abundance :  any  statement  to  the  con- 
I  most  false.  Charlotte  was  a  bright,  clever,  bappy  little  gii'l, 
in  disgrace, — in  size  remarkably  diminutive ;  and  ifi  as  has  been 
ted,  she  never  grew  an  inch  after  leaving  the  school,  she  must 
been  a  literal  dwarf.  .  .  .  Let  u&  hope  that  in  caricaturing  an 
itotion  which  has  been  such  a  blessing  to  the  daughters  of  her 
lurch,  she  had  no  injurious  motives,  but — misled  by  a  vivid 
tion,  and  a  dim  recollection  of  tliirty  years,  when  she  was  but 
be  published  in  an  unguarded  moment,  unmindful  of  the  con- 
iiGe6f  mis-statements  the  tendency  of  which  has  been  to  calum- 
a  most  excellent  iostitntion,  and  to  bring  disgrace  on  religion^ 
•it  is  known  that  I  have  been  absent  twelve  years  from  my 
Hand,  and  ten  years  previously  hatl  withdrawn,  from  conscien- 
'ttmB  motives,  from  the  Church  of  England,  I  think  I  need  not  fear 
being  considered  a  partisan;  my  only  object  is  to  do  justice,  and  to 
state  to  the  public  things  as  they  have  been  and  are/  ^'  The  Review 
'*  The  whole  of  this  letter  Mrs,  Gaskell  must  have  seen,  as 
quotes  one  sentence  out  of  it  word  for  word,  but  has  carefully 
ed  all  in  it  that  bears  so  favourably  on  the  school.  She  allows 
a  subject  she  approaches  with  the  greatest  difficulty;*  and,  ad- 
dg  an  improvement  in  the  school,  seems  greatly  puzzled  how  to 
'  this,  and  yet  defend  her  friend's  assertions  in  Jam  Eyre,  With 
above  we  would  take  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  pupils,  who, 
their  parents,  have  gratefully  acknowledged  the  advantages  they 
,  at  these  institutions,  rather  than  the  account  of  one,  however 
who  when  but  a  child  of  nine  left  tlie  establishment,  and 
10  ttngenerously  cast  an  odium  upon  him  who  lirst  planned  such  a 
to  our  poorer  dei^.  We  read  further  in  the  Life^  that  Mr, 
WM  an  austere  and  ^^Kjculiar  man,  denying  his  u\ii4cttL  mvcckaJi 
TOUV.  1!k 
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ibodf  &c^  and  that  they  were  aD  natorallj  Tery  delicate.    It  b  hmWj] 


fttr  then  to  tiaoe,  as  is  done^  all  Miss  I 


tiftcT-sufferingi  ttj 


decimstid 

Ibe  papils  yearly;*  there  hare  been  bni  two  attacks  since  the  Bchoob 
were  established,  which  only  carried  off  bIx  pnpils,  Mrs.  Guskell  mn 
that  Miss  Aroile  often  regretted  her  remarks  in  Jam  Et/rt  about  t^ 
school,  sfi  Bhe  never  thought  it  would  hare  been  so  identified.  "WV. 
then,  should  Mrs.  Gagkell  hare  continued  them  in  the  Lifef  Wonl*!  it 
not  hare  been  fairer  to  haye  glTen  a  fnller  and  more  favourable  aanrai 
of  the  schools  ?— for  in  her  \i-'        ^  7     '  i^^  gg  close  to  Ca^tertos^ 

she  most  probably  would  have  witnessed  their  flonriifc- 

ing  condition  under  the  able  m^aagement  of  a  committee,  dome  Ur* 
Wilson's  long  absence  from  ill  health." 

Thus  far  the  Review,  Daring  the  time  just  spoken  of.  Mis.  W3* 
son  offered  me  the  post  of  Superintendent,  which  I  decline^  IWW 
sidering  myself  too  young  for  responsibilities  so  lieary.  My  ««• 
nection  with  Castcrton  has  now  ceased,  and  my  corresponded 
with  the  family  of  the  Wilsons  closed  with  the  kind  preaentatkis 
by  the  Bev,  C\  C.  Wilson  of  a  copy  of  the  Memoir  of  his  T^vstti 
father.    I  am,  therefore,  entirely  nnbiassed  in  thus  writing  in 

fence  of  the  school ;  my  only  wish  beings  like  that  of  Mrs, ^ 

do  justice.  Prejudiced  against  Miss  Bronte  by  the  reviews  of 
Eyre  I  certainly  was ;  and,  etrange  as  it  may  eeem  to  my  lea^ 
I  had  refused  to  read  either  her  life  or  her  works  until  a  jent  or  in 
ago ;  then,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  writing  on  the  subject^  in  ordor  to 
judge  more  accurately,  I  read  Jane  S^e.  Like  most  people,  I  wii 
fiiscinated  by  it, — j^^erhaps,  as  a  goremess,  more  so  than  many  otlifr^ 
perhaps  still  more  by  points  of  close  resemblance  to  things  in  my  ^f^ 
experience,     I  think  the  book  not  worthy  of  the  strr  robation 

has  met  with  as  regards  its  moral  tendency:  the  v  of 

virtue  in  one  loving  as  Jane  Eyre  loved  is  worthy  of  sincere  ri* 
miration,  and  in  my  opinion  much  more  calculated  to  do 
as  well  as  far  more  agreeable  to  dwell  upon^  than  many  books 
serious-minded  people  allow  their  young  daughters  to  read, 
seldom  I  read  novels  of  any  kind,  or  I  could  probubly  bring 
ward  numerous  oontrasts.  What  I  have  said  will^  perhaps,  it3 
farther  exonerate  me  from  the  charge  of  partiality.  If  it  be  asked 
Why  now  revive  this  controversy  ?  I  would  reply,  because  the  scho*^  ** 
Castcrton  continnes  to  exist,  and  Jane  Eijre  continues  to  be  re«4 
whilst  the  ephemeral  publications  in  which  the  vindication  appearrf 
have  been  long  forgotten*  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  bat 
to  print  with  each  edition  of  the  novel  the  passag*  ^le  BeTi**" 

which  I  have  quoted  above;  but  if  this  should  not  i  ,1  slisll^ 

thankful  if,  through  the  pages  of  this  Mi^azine,  what  I  have  said  shoo" 
be  the  means  of  setting  the  matter  in  its  true  light. 

p.  A.  OARUSP* 
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[The  loUowing  extracts,  from  a  private  letter,  written  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
ule  bj  us  on  the  oontroverted  subject  of  the  above  sketch,  deserve,  we  think,  to 
be  placed  on  record. — Ed.  Belgravia. 

^  I  think  that  we  may  refer  to  the  old  precedent  of  the  gold  and  silver 
diield,  and  say  that  each  writer  is  right  from  her  own  point  of  view.  My 
aaqperience  of  the  *  0.  D.  S.'  at  Cowan  Bridge  is  two  years  later  than  that  of 
Jane  Eyre,"  and  began  in  1827.  I  have  a  feeling  of  the  strongest  respect 
ind  gratitude  towards  my  old  school,  both  for  the  principles  instilled,  and 
Eor  the  thorough  conscientious  teaching  which  we  received  in  all  branches  of 
mr  education.  The  food  was  abundant,  good,  and  well-prepared.  But 
t  were  traditions  of  things  having  been  very  differently  managed  under 
superintendence  and  service ;  and  to  that  time  '  Jane  Eyre*s*  ex- 
coloured  by  her  vivid  imagination,  may  refer.  Numerous  as  we 
pere,  a  somewhat  Spartan  discipline  was  perhaps  necessary,  and  a  Spartan 
kxne  was  cultivated  by  the  girls  themselves.  Any  tendency  to  *  softness,* 
Wk  the  north-country  depreciatory  phrase,  was  avoided  by  us.  Girls  would 
pvotert  that  they  were  well,  and  &int  as  the  words  were  uttered.  To  young 
Uicate  children,  peculiarly  reared  and  peculiarly  constituted,  as  '  Jane*  and 
ker  sisters  were — and  I  may  say  to  any  invalids— the  '  C.  D.  S.*  was  scarcely 
Ittod.  The  general  feeling  towards  Mr.  Carus  Wilson  was  one  of  the  deepest 
EVfwenoe — I  may  say,  of  a  more  unquestioning  and  implicit  reverence  than 
■q^t  have  been  expected  in  so  very  Protestant  a  school.  His  colossal  statue 

donhiless  told  in  the  impression  he  effected  amongst  us All  justice, 

hf  showing  the  other  side  of  the  shield,  is  due  to  a  school  which  has  bene- 
fled  80  many  hundreds  directly,  and  through  them  so  many  more.**] 


CHARLOTTE'S    INHEBITANCE 

BY  THE  ATJTHOR  OF  "  LADY  AUBLEY'S  SECRET,"  ETC. 


Explanation,— The  etory  of  "  Birda  of  Prey"  having  grown  upon  the  Author,  ill 
intimftted  in  pnge  45f»,  voU  iii.  of  this  Magftzine,  it  wa«  found  jnii)0«iibJ«  tO| 
adhere  to  tlie  origmnl  design  for  that  Tale,  and  to  complete  it  within  the  Umlti 
Assigned  for  a  novel  in  tbe  pages  of  B£L6RA\^a.     Under  the£e  clrcum^tasMtl 
Miss  BraddoD  took  tbe  ooly  courec  which  appeared  open  when  the  agreed  limitl 
were  reached,  and  she  then  announced  the  intention  of  writing  the  further  hii* J 
tory  of  Charlotte  Halliday  under  the  diHtmctire  title  of  "  Charlotte'?  liiberfl^j 
ancc/'     It  was  thought,  at  tlie  time,  that  the  wishes  of  readers  of  BklobiT] 
would  be  best  consulted  by  producing  an  entirely  new  Story,  with  frerfi  i 
frceh  charactersj  plot,  and  iaciden^  in  &tead  of  con  tinning  tha  dcvclopmont  o 
"  Birds  of  Prey."    Accordingly,  an  entirely  original  Novell  "  Dead-Sea  Fnut,** 
was  introduced  to  fill  the  ppace  which  would  otherwise  have  been  available  farl 
**  Charlotte's  Inheritance,"  and  another  new  Novel,  previously  arranged  for,  iri*l 
simultaneously  announced,  and  commenced  shortly  afterwards.    Comjitol^Jftl 
disappointment  has  been  felt,  however,  at  the  course  pursued, — not  withoolj 
much  thought  and  a  due  consideration  for  the  interests  of  readers, — and  it  tt| 
now  found  that  many  subscribers  claim  *'  Charlotte's  luheritance"  as  a  |M)fll«* 
of  ''Binla  of  Prey,"  and  they  ask  for  lis  puhlication  in  BeloRAVLV.     To  con 
ply  with  this  request  will  entail  both  loss  and  embarras»ment  upon  the  Pw 
prietor  and  the  Conductor,  by  nooeasitatrng  an  important  addition  to  the  tJrttdf 
liberal  allowance  of  paper  and  print  hitherto  given  as  the  Monthly  ?vi  i 
Belgravia«     But  aa  the  satisfaction  of  the  greater  number  must  alw»j8 1 
the  Editor's  object,  the  diandvaniages  referred  to  will  not  deter  her  from  yiflM^j 
ing  a  cheerful  assent  to  the  demand.    Therefore^  in  the  present  ibsqc  of  Bi 
GRAVIA  the  novel  of  *'  Charlotte's  Inheritance'*  is  commenced,  and  thirty-tiwl 
^ges  extra  are  provided  for  ita  acconiraodation.     At  the  same  time^  ili  <^| 
characteristics  which  have  won  for  Bblgbavia  its  recognition  as  *'the  MM 
Shilliag  Magazine  that  England  possesses"  are  preserved  in  their  fullest  Intif' J 
rity.     The  Bhlijravia  tlms  afiforda  the  greatest  quantity  of  printed  matter  ( 
offered  in  any  Monthly  Magaaine^  however  high  its  price  ;  and  it  is  hoped  C 
the  quality  of  it^  literature  will  sustain  the  critical  opinion — ^'Briakestofl 
the  Magaisines  k  Belqbavja." 

DE  PROFUNDIS. 
ChAPTEE  I.    LeNOBLE  of  BEAtlBOCAGB. 

In  tbe  days  wlien  the  Boarbon  reigned  over  Gaul,  before  the  "  i 
BeoBoous,  pfLsaionate''  verse  of  Alfred  de  Mu8get  had  succeede 
iUhonnmre  Muse  of  Beranger  in  the  affections  of  young  Francer 
dajs  when  the  site  of  the  Trocadero  was  a  remote  and  undiscove 
country,  and  the  word  '^  ex^mt\0Ti''  uTtoia^KXi.  m  the  Academic 
tionaijf  and  the  Gallic  Axigusltk^  i^a^iim^^L  V<a  T^\Si^Sick&  ^ix^^^^^i 
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exflc* — a  jDung  law-stadent  boarded,  in  common  with  other  students, 
^  a  big  dreary-looking  house  at  the  corner  of  tlie  Rue  Grande-Mademoi- 
■dlCf  abutting  on  the  Place  Lanzun,  and  within  some  ten  minules*  walk 
Hf  the  Luxembourg.  It  was  a  very  dingy  quarter,  though  noble  gentle- 
■len  and  lovely  ladies  had  once  occupied  the  great  ghastly  mansions, 
Hui  disported  themselves  in  the  gruesome  gardens.  But  the  young 
Htedenta  were  in  nowise  oppressed  by  the  ghastliness  of  their  abode. 
iBbey  sang  their  Beranger,  and  they  pledged  each  other  in  cheap  Bor*  ' 
deatu^  and  clinked  their  glasses  noisily  in  their  boisterous  good-fellow- 
abipt  And  ate  the  messes  com^H}uiided  for  them  in  a  darksome  cupboard, 
fcliown  as  the  kitchen,  by  old  Kanon  the  cook,  purblind,  stone-deaf, 
^bdall  but  imbecile,  and  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  venerable  mother 
^p Madame  Magnotte.  The  youngsters  grumbled  to  each  other  about 
Be  messes  when  they  were  unusually  mysterious ;  and  it  must  be  owned 
Btfut  there  were  vol-au-venis  ^ndfnmntleauxconBnmBd  in  that  cstablish- 
Benfc  which  were  awful  and  wonderful  in  their  nature ;  but  they  ven- 
Huied  on  no  complaint  to  the  mistress  of  the  mansion.  She  was  a  grim 
^pd  terrible  personage.  Her  terms  were  low,  and  she  treated  her 
Hpuders  da  haute  m  has.  If  they  were  not  content  with  her  viands^ 
^hajr  might  go  and  find  more  agreeable  viands  elsewhere. 
H  Madame  Magnotte  was  altogether  mysterious  and  inscrutable. 
Bbme  people  said  that  she  was  a  countess,  and  that  the  wealth  and 
Bpids  of  her  family  had  been  confiscated  by  the  committee  of  public 
^kftfety  in  ''^3,  Others  declared  that  she  had  been  a  popular  actresa 
^p  A  small  theatre  in  the  days  of  Napoleon,  She  was  tall  and  thin, — 
Hpt^y  of  an  exceptional  leajineBS, — and  her  complexion  was  of  a  more 
Bpreeiible  yellow  than  the  butter  tlmt  appeared  on  her  hospitable  board ; 
WSa  she  had  flashing  black  eyes,  and  a  certain  gtateliness  of  gait  and 
^kraadeur  of  manner  that  impressed  those  young  Bohemians,  her 
Hoiidcn,  with  a  kind  of  awe.  They  talked  of  her  as  the  '*  countess," 
^bd  by  that  name  she  was  known  to  all  inmates  of  the  mansion ;  but 
■^  all  their  dealings  with  her  they  treated  her  with  unfailing  respect. 
H  One  of  tlie  quietest  among  the  young  men  who  enjoyed  the  privi- 
Bligee  of  Madame  Magnotte's  abode  was  a  certain  Oustave  Leooble,  a 
V  liw-Uudent,  the  only  son  of  a  very  excellent  couple  who  lived  on  their 
Hvta  estate,  near  an  obscure  village  in  Normandy,  The  estate  was  of 
■  fte  gmallest :  a  dilapidated  old  house,  known  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
H  iKmrhood  aa  "  the  Chateau,*'  and  very  dear  to  those  who  resided  therein ; 
Ka  garden,  iu  which  everything  seemed  to  have  run  to  seed ;  and  about 
H^rty  acres  of  the  poorest  land  in  Normandy.  These  possessions  con- 
^■Hped  the  [mtrimonial  estate  of  Fran^'ois  Lenoble,  projfrielaire,  of 
^^HmQ(|ge,  near  Yevinord,  in  the  Department  of  Eure. 
^|HHbople  amongst  whom  the  good  man  lived  his  simple  life»  called 
^PHb  ar,Tienoble  de  Beaubocage,  but  he  did  not  insist  upon  this  distinc- 
m  ^;  and  on  sending  out  his  only  son  to  begin  the  battle  of  life  in  the 
Smi  world  of  Paris,  he  recommended  the  young  man  to  cai\  \am^^^i 
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The  young  man  had  nerer  cherished  any  other  design.    He  wm  m 
all  creatures  the  least  preenming  or  pretentious.    The  father  was  Lm 
gitimist  to  the  very  marrow;  the  8on  half  Buonapartist,  half  lepubUcad 
The  father  and  son  had  qnarrelled  about  these  diirerenoea  of  opiiiioi 
Bomettmes  in  a  pleasantly  disputatious  manner ;  but  no  pohdcal  diM 
■    agreement  could  lessen  the  love  between  these  two,     GnstaTe  loved  Ui 
P    parents  as  only  a  Frenchman  can  venture  to  lore  his  father  and  mottHd 
—with  a  devotion  for  the  gentleman  that  bordered  on  enthusiasm,  witH 
a  fond  reverence  for  the  lady  that  was  the  very  essence  of  chivaliyJ 
There  was  a  sister,  who  regarded  her  brother  Gustave  as  the  embom 
meot  of  all  that  is  perfect  in  youthful  mankind ;  and  there  were  i 
couple  of  old  houBe-servantB,  a  very  stupid  clumsy  lad  in  the  stabled 
and  balf-a-dozen  old  mongrel  dogs,  bom  and  bred  on  the  premiaes,  irin 
I    seemed  to  share  the  young  lady's  opinions.  1 

I  There  was  not  a  little  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  Gustave  Um 
noble's  future  career ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  fiitbJ 
could  be  persuaded  to  approve  the  choice  of  a  profession  which  tin 
young  man  had  made.  The  seigneur  of  Beaubocage  cherished  an  fm 
aggerated  pride  of  race  little  suspected  by  those  who  saw  his  tasoM 
life,  and  w^ere  pleaded  by  his  kindly  unaffected  manners.  The  honitttl 
Lenoble,  at  some  remote  and  almost  mythica!  period  of  history,  had 
distinguished  itself  in  divers  ways  j  and  those  bygone  grandeurs^  ^^4 
and  shadowy  in  the  minds  of  all  others,  seemed  very  TBal  to  Mooiiflll 
Lenoble,  He  assured  his  son  that  no  Lenoble  had  ever  been  a  hwf^ 
They  bad  been  always  lords  of  the  soil,  living  on  their  own  lands,  vhidi 
had  once  stretched  wide  and  fer  in  that  Norman  province ;  a  fact  prav«J 
by  certain  maps  in  M.  Lenoble's  possession,  the  paper  whereof  waa^^M 
and  yellow  with  age.  They  had  stooped  to  no  profession  save  tl^H 
arms.  One  seigneur  of  Beaubocage  had  fought  under  Bayard  himaslfl 
another  had  fallen  at  Pavia,  on  that  great  day  when  all  was  lost  honm 
ThmmeiiT ;  another  had  followed  the  white  plume  of  the  Bemais ;  anotkJ 
— but  was  there  any  need  to  tell  of  the  glories  of  tliat  house  upon ^H 
Gustave  was  so  eager  to  inflict  the  disgrace  of  a  learned  profesaioa^^ 
Thus  argued  the  father;  but  the  mother  had  spent  her  girlliM 
I  amidst  the  clamour  of  the  Buonapartist  campaigns,  and  the  thoi]|Mfl 
f  war  was  very  terrible  to  her.  The  memory  of  the  retreat  from  dH 
was  not  yet  twenty  years  old.  There  were  men  alive  to  tell  the  ston 
to  depict  those  days  and  nights  of  horror,  that  mighty  march  of  dead 
It  was  she  and  her  danghter  Cydalise  who  had  helped  to  persoal 
Gustave  that  he  was  bora  to  distiuguish  himself  in  the  law,  ThJ 
wanted  him  to  study  in  Paris,— the  young  man  himself  bad  a  wB 
desire  to  enjoy  the  deliglits  of  that  wondrous  capital, — and  to  return  I 
a  few  years  to  set  up  for  himself  as  avoeat  at  the  town  of  Vevinord,  son 
half-dozen  leagues  from  the  patrimonial  estate.  He  was  created  I 
p)ead  for  the  innocent,  to  denounce  the  guilty,  to  be  grand  and  brai 
sud  Seij'bot  with  enthusiasm  \n  id^ixe^  ot  V\T\:vi"cyQa  ^\^%»&aa3kjt&  chain 
nnjustlj  with  the  stealiiig  of  Eheeip,  ox  ^fm^  ^l  ^qti^-tv^3is^  M^ 
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iple  BOuk  that  he  might  BometiniGB  be  called  upon  to 
Ity,  or  to  denoimc^  the  innocent. 
Tt  WBB  all  settled  at  lasts.  Gostave  was  to  go  to  Park,  and  enter 
faimself  as  a  student  of  law.  There  were  plenty  of  boarding-houees  in 
Iht  neighbaarbood  of  the  Ecole  de  Droit,  where  a  young  man  might  find 
m  borne ;  and  to  one  of  these  Gustave  was  recommeoded  by  a  friend  of 
Ids  family.  It  was  the  Pension  Magnotte  to  which  they  had  sent  him, 
Hne  big  dreaiy  hoase,  mtre  ceur  djardin,  which  had  once  been  so  grand 
waH  noble.  A  printer  now  occupied  the  lower  chambers,  and  a  hand 
paiiited  on  ibe  wall  pointed  to  the  Fmsion  Maf/notf^^  au  prgmwr.    Tirez 

GostaTe  was  twenty«one  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Paris ;  tall, 
■talwart.  broad  of  sbonldera  and  deep  of  chest,  with  a  fair  frank  face, 
an  aabnm  mcmgtache,  candid,  kind  blue  eyes — a  physioprnoray  rather 
Saxon  than  Celtic.  He  was  a  man  who  made  friends  quickly,  and  was 
moan  at  borne  among  the  students,  roaring  their  favourite  songs^  and 
4mcing  their  farourite  dances  at  the  dancing-places  of  that  day,  join- 
faif  with  a  pleasant  heartiness  in  all  their  iaoocent  dissipatiom.  For 
guilt;  diaslpation  the  young  provincial  had  no  taste*  Did  he  not  carry 
dagcs  of  tw*o  kind  and  pure  women  about  with  him,  wherever  he 
like  two  attendant  angels  ever  protecting  his  ste|:>8 ;  and  could 
leave  them  sorrowing  on  thresholds  tlierj  could  not  pass  ?  Ah,  no  I 
\  was  lend  and  boiBterous  and  wild  of  spirits  in  those  early  days,  bat 
vapable  of  meanness  or  vice, 

^  It  is  a  brave  heart,**  Madame  Magnotte  said  of  him,  "though  for 
bnaking  of  glasses  a  scourge — tmjidauj* 

The  ladies  of  the  Pension  Magnotte  were  for  the  most  part  of  ma- 
taire  ag«  and  unattractive  appearance^two  or  three  lonely  spinsters, 
cJdiig  out  their  pitiful  little  incomes  as  best  they  might,  by  the  surrep- 
tiHtmn  Bale  of  delicate  embroidorics,  confectioned  in  their  dismal  lei- 
■Kf  and  a  fat  elderly  widow,  popularly  supposed  to  be  enormously 
nobf  bat  of  miserly  propensities,  '^  It  is  the  widow  of  Harpagon  him- 
wUt"*  Madame  Magnotte  told  her  gossips — an  old  woman  with  two 
tmmaij  nglj  daughters,  who  for  the  last  fifteen  years  had  lived  a 
MDadJc  life  in  divers  boarding-houses,  fondly  clinging  to  the  hope  that^ 
flDongiit  to  many  strange  bachelors,  husbands  for  thei^e  two  solitary 
mm  moat  at  last  be  found. 

These,  with  a  pale  young  lady  who  gave  music-lessons  in  (he  quar- 
ter, were  all  the  feminine  inmates  of  the  mansion ;  and  amongst  these 
'  lir^L'ive  Lenoble  was  chief  favourite.  His  tender  courtesy  for  these 
jfjil.  seemed  in  some  manner  an  evidence  of  that  good  old 

.lij(  i  the  yonng  man's  father  boasted,     Francis  the  First,  who 

kriTHij  intu  bent  knee  and  bare  head  to  his  mother's  discourse,  was 
!ijL  r-  rtivcrential  to  thai  noble  Savoyarde  than  was  Gustave  to  the 
ifLv-irenM'il  maiden  ladiefi  of  the  Pension  Magnotte.    In  ttiit\\,  \}kv% 
man  had  s  It&wi  pitiJhl  nnd  tender  as  the  heart  of  'WomftiL*    To 
to  powess  a  sure  claim  upon  his  pity  trnd  te^^ftt^ 
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to  be  poor  and  friendl^s  was  the  best  appeal  to  his  ktndness.  He  «penl 
his  eveniD^s  sometimes  in  the  great  dreary  desert  of  a  salon,  and  Us- 
tesed  respectfully  while  Mademoiselle  Servin,  the  yonng  mnsic-teadhcr, 
played  dismal  sonatas  of  Glnck  or  Gretry  on  a  cracked  old  piano  tint 
had  been  one  of  the  earliest  made  of  those  Instnimcntfi*  and  was  now 
attenuated  and  feeble  as  the  very  ghost  of  music*  He  listened  tt 
Madame  Magnotte's  stories  of  departed  splendour.  To  him  she  opened 
her  heart  as  she  ne^er  bad  opened  it  to  those  other  young  men* 

"They  mock  themselres  of  everything — even  the  religion T  die 
exclaimed  with  honx)r,  •*  They  are  Diderotg  and  Holbachs  in  the  hod, 
less  the  tiilent.  Bat  you  do  not  come  of  that  gutter  in  which  they  were 
born.  You  are  of  the  old  blood  of  France,  M,  Lenoble,  and  I  can  tni^ 
myself  to  you  as  I  cannot  to  them.  I>  who  speak  to  you, — 1,  too,  cam 
of  a  good  old  race,  and  there  is  sympathy  between  we  others.*^ 

And  then^  after  babbling  to  him  of  her  loet  station^  the  lady  wooU 
entertain  him  with  some  dainty  little  supper  with  which  she  was  iroal 
to  indulge  herself  and  her  lady  boarders,  when  the  students — ^who  woe 
treated  something  after  the  manner  of  schoolboys — were  out  of  doors. 

For  four  years  tbe  law-student  had  enjoyed  his  Parisian  life,— d«4 
altogether  idle,  but  not  altogether  industrious^ — amusing  himadf  a 
great  dealg  and  learning  Tery  little ;  moderate  in  his  expenditure,  wbfO 
compared  with  his  fellow-students,  but  no  small  drain  upon  the  foirfi 
of  the  little  family  at  home.  In  sooth,  this  good  old  Norman  faaii^ 
had  in  a  pecuniary  sense  sunk  very  low.  There  wm  real  porcjty  ia 
ttie  tumble-down  house  at  Beaubocage,  though  it  was  poverty  that  iroit 
a  cheerful  face,  and  took  things  ple^isantly,  A  very  humble  Englflk 
fiirmer  would  have  despised  the  income  which  supported  M.  LenoWs 
household ;  and  it  was  only  the  economy  and  skill  of  the  matron  tai 
her  daughter  which  sustained  the  dignity  of  the  small  establishment 

There  was  one  great  hope  cherished  alike  by  the  proud  simpte- 
minded  old  father,  the  fond  mother,  the  devoted  sister,  and  that  w* 
tlie  hope  in  the  grand  things  to  be  done,  in  the  dim  fature,  by  Goi- 
tare,  the  eon,  the  heir,  tbe  pole-star  of  the  household 

Onfc  of  poverty,  out  of  obscurity,  into  the  broad  light  of  hononr 
and  riches,  was  the  house  of  Lenoble  to  be  lifted  by  this  yonng  Itf- 
Bludint*  On  the  broad  shoulders  of  this  modern  Atlas  the  IxaioUe 
world  was  to  be  sustained.  To  him  they  looked,  of  him  Xh  -  "'■  "zhl, 
in  the  long  dreary  winter  evenings  during  which  the  tm  Jed 

over  her  knitting,  the  father  slept  in  his  capacious  easy-obair»  the  mM 
toiled  at  her  needlework  by  her  little  table  of  paU^samk^. 

Ue  had  paid  them  more  than  one  visit  daring  his  two  years  of  atodTr 
ig  with  him  life  and  hght  and  gladness,  as  it  sr.       '  \t9 

mm  who  adored  him ;  and  now,  in  the  winter  of  1^:  ^    ^ 

another  visit*  He  was  to  be  with  them  on  the  6rst  day  of  the  new  year* 
He  WHS  to  stay  with  them  till  hia  mot^er*s  fete — the  17th  of  Janniiy* 

The  fnther  looked  to  this  apccial  visit  with  an  unusual  aniietf 
Tt0  Mother  too  was  more  than  trtzt  an^iows,    T^^  isffijk«t«  \£^  who 
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lier  brother  with  a  somewhat  morbid  in  tensity  could  be  more 
mxioizs  than  Qgnal,  was  more  so  now.  A  dreadful  plot,  a  dire  con* 
ipiiac^,  of  which  Gustave  was  to  be  the  subject  and  victim,  had  been 
ooncocted  beneath  that  innocent-seeming^  roof*  Father,  mother,  and 
sitter,  seated  round  the  family  hearth,  fatal  as  some  domestic  Parc^*e, 
kd  batched  their  horrid  scheme,  while  the  helpless  lad  amnsed  himself 
in  the  great  city,  happily  unconscious  of  the  web  that  was  being 
to  enmesh  him. 
The  cord  which  monsieur  unwound,  the  mesh  which  madame  held, 
le  which  dexterous  mademoiselle  wielded,  were  employed  in  the 
tion  of  a  matrimonial  net.  These  unsophii^ticated  conspirators 
rere  bent  upon  bringing:  about  the  marriage  of  their  Yictiro,  a  marriage 
rtiich  fihonld  at  once  elevate  and  enrich  the  Leuobles  of  Beaubocage,  in 
Ij^person  of  GustaTe. 

HrraiK^ois  Lenoble*8  best  friend  and  nearest  neighbour  was  a  certain 
^ki  Frehltar,  of  Germanic  origin,  but  for  some  generations  past 
Hfcalbed  to  the  Gallic  soil.  The  Baron  was  proprietor  of  an  estate 
vUch  could  show  ten  acres  for  one  of  the  lands  of  Beaubocage.  The 
.  boasted  a  family  tree  which  derived  its  root  from  a  ramification 
Hohenzollem  pedigree ;  but,  less  proud  and  more  prudent  than 
jLenobles,  the  Frehlters  had  not  scorned  to  intermingle  their  Prus- 
blue  blood  with  less  pure  streams  of  commercial  France,  The 
'  element  had  prevailed  in  the  fair  brides  of  the  house  of  Prehlter 
[tJie  la5st  three  or  four  generations,  and  the  house  of  Frehlter  had 
dderably  enriched  itself  by  this  sacrifice  of  its  family  pride* 
J^Tbe  present  Baron  had  married  a  lady  ten  years  his  senior,  the 
of  a  Rouen  merchant,  alike  wealthy  and  pious,  but  famous  rather 
*  these  attributes  than  for  any  personal  charm.  One  only  child,  a 
i'  girl,  hod  blessed  this  union.  She  was  now  a  young  person  of  something 
!  under  twenty  yearaof  age,  newly  emerged  from  her  convent,  and  pining 
fcriome  share  in  the  gaieties  and  delights  of  a  worldly  paradise,  which 
bd  already  been  opened  to  many  of  her  schoolfellows. 
Mademoiselle  Frehlter*8  companions  had,  for  the  most  part,  left 
!  idiool  to  be  married.  She  had  heard  of  the  corhefUe,  the  wedding-dress, 
B||  wedding  festivities,  and  occasionally  a  word  or  two  about  that 
Hpdnry  consideration,  the  bridegroom.  The  young  lady  was  there- 
^p  somewhat  inclined  to  take  it  ill  of  her  father  that  he  had  not  se- 
^k  for  her  the  icial  of  an  early  marriage*  Her  departure  from  the 
HlFent  of  the  iSacre  Coenr,  at  Yevinord,  was  flat  and  tame  to  an  ex- 
wae  degree.  The  future  lay  before  her,  a  dreary  desert  of  home-life, 
spent  with  a  father  who  gorged  himself  daily  at  a  greasy  and 
banquet^  and  who  slept  away  the  greater  part  of  his  existence ; 
twilh  a  mother  who  divided  her  affections  between  a  disagreeable 
^ftnd  &  still  more  disagreeable  priest — a  priest  who  took  upon  him- 
iure  the  demoiselle  Frehlter  on  the  smallest  piovQCatiou, 
\thlitean  of  the  Frehlters  was  a  very  grand  abode  as  eotiv^^i^i^L 
}Hmlde^own  house  of  Beaubocage ;  bat  it  was  cold  aads.\jOTv^  \/a 
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a  depressing  degree,  and  the  faraiiare  mmt  ha?o  be^  shabby  intk 

-days  of  the  Fronde.     Faithfal  old  eenrante  kept  the  mansion  in  a  itate 

|Of  spotless  parity,  and  mled  the  Baron  and  his  wilb  with  a  nid  of  inn, 

iHademoiselle  execrated  these  devoted  retainers,  and  would  have  vd* 

corned  the  sauciest  of  modern  domestics  who  would  ha?e  reteaaed  ha 

from  the  bondage  of  these  servants  of  the  old  school. 

Mademoiselle  had  been  at  home  a  year — a  year  of  discontent  andili* 

humour.    She  had  quarrelled  with  her  father,  because  he  would  M 

take  her  to  Paris;  with  her  mother,  because  she  would  not  gi?e  her 

more  new  gowns  and  bonnets  and  feathers  and  furbelows ;  wiUi  Ik 

'  prieat,  with  the  poodle,  with  the  autocracy  below  stairs,  w  iih  ef^erjboif 

and  ererything.    So  at  last  the  Baron  decided  that  mademoiselle  dioold 

marry,  whereby  he  might  be  rid  of  her,  and  of  her  complalnte^  ragarifli» 

ill-tempers,  and  general  dissatisfaction. 

i        Having  once  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a  matrimdiuil 

r  airangement,  Baron  Frehlter  was  not  slow  to  fix  upon  a  bridegn»ni. 

He  was  a  very  rich  man,  and  Madelon  waa  his  only  child,  and  he  mi 

furthermore  a  yery  lazy  man ;  so,  instead  of  looking  &ir  afield  ftr  I 

wealthy  or  distinguished  suitor  for  his  daughter,  he  waa  inclind  19 

take  the  6rst  that  came  to  hand.     It  is  possible  that  the  Baron,  ^ 

was  of  a  somewhat  cynical  turn  of  mind,  may  have  cherished  non^ 

ezalted  idea  of  his  daughter's  attractions,  either  ixsrsonal  or  nMOtlL 

■  However  this  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  when  the  demoiselle  hnd  31- 

'  treated  the  poodle^  and  insulted  the  priest,  and  quarrelled  with  Ik 

cook — that  high-priestess  of  the  kitchen  who  alone,  in  all  Nonniadff 

.  could  concoct  those  messes  which  the  Baron  loved  ^ — the  master  rf 

f  C6tenoir  decided  on  marrying  his  heiress  out  of  hand, 

Ue  communicated  this  design  to  his  old  crony,  Frant^ois  LoiDbk^ 
one  day  when  the  Beaubocage  family  dined  at  ChjUeau  CYitenoir. 
**  I  think  of  marrying  my  daughter,''  he  said  to  his  friend,  when  Um 
I  ladies  were  safely  out  of  hearing  at  the  other  end  of  the  long  dattf 
salon.  *^  Now,  thy  son  Gustave  is  a  fine  fellow — brave,  handeome,  vi 
of  a  good  race.  It  is  true  he  is  not  as  rich  as  Madelon  will  be  by  tnd 
by ;  but  I  am  no  huckster,  to  sell  my  daughter  to  the  heA  Uddci^ 
("and  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  many  bidders  for  her,  if  I  wot » 
inclined,"  thought  the  Baron,  in  parentiiesis), — **and  if  thy  son  AxM 
take  a  fancy  to  her,  and  she  to  him,  it  would  please  me  well  eDOOgbi 
friend  Francois." 

Friend  Francois  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  in  his  old  eyes  flickered  a 
feeble  light.  Ootenoir  and  Beaubocage  united  in  the  person  of  hii  too 
Gusiave !  Lenoble  of  Beaubocage  and  Gotenoir — Lenoble  of  CAt€iw?ir 
and  Beaubocage  I  So  splendid  a  vision  had  never  shone  before  his  ej« 
in  all  ti)e  dreams  that  he  had  dreamed  about  the  only  son,  of  whom  k 
was  so  proud*  He  could  not  have  shaped  to  himself  so  bold  a  proi«cl 
as  the  union  of  those  two  estates.  And  here  was  the  Baron  offering  i^ 
[to  bim,  with  bis  snuff-box,  m  jHmwnL 

*^U  would  be  a  great  marriage,"  \ie  feaid,  ^^^^LXtspj  ^KaX^iuNctii^ 
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For  GasUTe  I  can  answer  without'  hesitation.    He  eonld  not  but  be 
chsrmed  by  such  a  union — bo  amiable  a  bride  would  enchant  him," 

He  looked  down  tho  room  to  the  spot  where  Madeloa  and  Cydalise 
W«re  standing,  side  by  side,  admiring  Madame  Frehlter's  poodle. 
Ibdfti^'^  ' '  afford  to  be  civil  to  the  poodle  before  company.  The 
lsatttFa^^  ti  the  two  pfirls  was  sufHcienUy  striking.    CydaJise  was 

fiiir  and  bright-looking — MadcmoiBelle  Frehlter  was  square  and  nn- 
ily  of  figiire,  swarthy  of  complexion,  dark  of  brow* 
[••  He  conld  not  but  be  charmed,"  repeated  the  old  man,  with  feeble 

itry, 

[He  was  thinking  of  the  joinings  together  of  Beaubocage  and  COtenoir ; 

it  seemed  a  very  small  thinji^  to  him  that  such  a  union  of  estates 

lid  involve  the  joining  of  a  man  and  woman,  who  were  to  hold  to 

other  and  love  each  other  until  death  should  part  them. 

'  It  shall  be  no  marriage  of  convenience,"  said  the  Baron,  in  a 

DU8  spirit ;  "  my  daughter  is  somewhat  ill-tem — that  is  to  say,  my 

g^hter  finds  her  life  somewhat  dull  with  her  old  father  and  mother, 

1  think  she  might  be  happier  in  the  society  of  a  husband.     I  like 

'  son ;  and  my  wife,  too,  likes  him  better  than  any  other  young  man 

icqnsiintance.     Madelon  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  him  when  she 

f  baeil  home  from  the  convent  in  her  holidays,  and  I  have  reason  to 

;  she  does  not  dislike  him.     If  he  likes  her  and  fihe  likes  him,  and 

[idaa  U  pleasing  to  you  and  madame,  we  will  make  a  match  of  it. 

t>t,  let  it  pass ;  we  ivill  say  no  more." 

the  seigneur  of  Beaubocage  assured  his  friend  that  Gustave 

be  enchanted  with  the  proposal ;  and  again  it  was  of  Cotenoir 

\  thought,  and  not  of  the  heart  or  the  inclinations  of  his  son* 

conversation  took  place  late  in  autumn,  and  at  the  new  year 

was  to  come.     Nothing  was  to  be  said  to  him   about  hia 

wife  until  he  arrived ;  that  was  a  point  upon  which  the  Baron 


l**TbeyDDng  man  may  have  fallen  in  love  with  some  fine  young 
I  in  Paris,**  he  said ;  "  and  in  that  case  we  will  say  nothing  to  him 
fadelon^     But  if  we  find  him  with  the  heart  free,  and  inclined  to 
I  to  my  daughter,  we  may  give  him  encouragement." 

i  Bolenmly  agreed  between  the  two  fathers.  Nor  was  Made- 
fe11«  Fnelilter  to  be  told  of  the  matrimonial  scheme  until  it  ripened, 
;  after  this  dinner  at  Cotenoir  the  household  at  Beaubocage  talked 
br  little  else  than  of  the  union  of  the  two  families.  What  grandeur, 
vbftt  wenltht  what  happiness!  Gustave  the  lord  of  Outenoir!  Poor 
Cydmtiae  had  never  seen  a  finei*  mansion  than  tlie  old  chateau,  with  its 
T'UmI  towers  and  stone  terraces,  and  winding  stairs,  and  tiny  ia- 
afetit  turret-chambers,  and  long  dreary  salon  and  saik-d-man^er* 
c^nld  pictofe  to  herself  nothing  more  splendid.  For  Gustave  to  be 
ibe  faluro  possession  of  Cotenoir  was  as  if  he  were  suddenly  to 
i  tlus  SQOOeasiaD  to  a  kingdom.  She  could  not  btvn^  \\^t«»e\l  \a 
hmdA^  iiMi  MaMoa  was  neither  agreeable  nor  attractive^  an^L  ttvaX** 
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•Iter  all,  the  wife  mnst  count  for  something  in  every  marriage  ooatnct 
I  Sbe  conld  see  nothing,  &he  conld  think  of  nothing  bat  (  Tbt 

■  glory  and  grandeur  of  that  estate  absorbed  every  other  coi.  _.„  lbl 

Xo  one  of  those  three  conspirators  feared  any  opposition  on  the  pirt 
of  their  victim.  It  was  just  possible  that  GustaYe  mi^bt  have  fallefl  in 
lore  with  some  Parisian  damsel,  though  his  letters  gave  no  hint  of  asj 
such  calamity.  Bat  if  such  a  misfortune  had  happened^  he  would,  d 
course,  fall  out  of  love  again ;  return  the  damsel  her  troth  and  obtain 
the  return  of  his  own,  and  straightway  offer  the  second-hand  commoditj 
to  Mademoiselle  Frehlter* 

The  object  of  all  these  cares  and  hopes  and  dreams  arrived  at  lift, 
full  of  life  and  spirits,  with  plenty  to  tell  about  Paris  in  general,  aid 
very  little  to  tell  about  himself  in  particular.     The  ^  j.anrf 

him  umnercifully.    They  insisted  on  a  graphic  de>  rrtij 

female  inmate  of  the  boarding-house,  and  would  scarcely  believe  I 
all  except  the  little  music-mistress  were  elderly  and  unot*-   *- 
the  music-mistress  herself  they  were  inclined  to  be  very  ^  :  .  «ad 

were  not  altogether  reassured  by  Gustave's  assertion  that  she  was  nettha 
pretty  nor  fascinating. 

**She  is  a  dear,  good,  indugtrious  little  thing,*'  hesaid»  '^andworb 

harder  than  I  do.    But  she  is  no  miracle  of  beauty;  and  her  lif«  km 

dreary  that  I  often  wonder  she  does  not  go  into  a  convent.    It  irooll 

I  be  gayer  and  pleasanter  for  her  than  to  lire  with  those  old  wonen  i» 

■  the  Pension  Magnotte." 

"  I  suppose  there  are  many  beantifol  women  in  Paris  ?"  said  Cvdilis^ 
bent  upon  knowing  the  worst. 

"Weil,  I  daresay  there  are,*'  Gustave  answered  frankly?  '* built 
students  don*t  see  much  of  them  in  our  quarter.     One  sees  a  pwttf 
little  milliner' 8-girl  now  and  then,  or  a  washerwoman.     In  short,  that  \ 
are  a  good  many  grisettes  in  our  part  of  the  world,"  added  the  pwa(\ 
man,  blushing,  but  for  no  sin  of  his  own.    "We  get  a  glimpse  oft  j 
handsome  woman  sometimes,  rattling  past  in  her  carriage ;  bat  in  P^j 
handsome  women  do  not  go  on  foot,    I  have  seen  prettier  giris  •* 
Yevinord  than  in  Paris/' 

Cydalise  was  enchanted  with  this  confession. 

**Ye8,"  she  exclaimed,  "our  Normandy  is  the  place  for  pretty  giit I 
Madelon  Frehlter,  for  example,  is  not  she  a  very— amiable  girl  T 

••  I  daresay  she's  amiable  enough,"  answered  Gustave ;  **  but  ilihtn 
were  no  prettier  girls  than  Mademoiselle  Frehlter  in  this  port  oftht 
world,  we  should  have  no  cause  to  boast.  But  there  are  prettier  girb» 
Cydalise,  and  thou  art  thyself  one  of  them." 

After  this  sjieeeh  the  young  man  bestowed  upon  his  sister  a  resona^ 
ing  kiss.    Yes ;  it  was  clear  that  he  was  heart-whole.     These  aoilTi 
Iwisterous  good  spirits  were  not  characteristic  of  a  lover.     Even  iniio4 
cent  Cydalise  knew  that  to  be  in  love  was  to  be  miserable*  I 

Fwm  this  time  mother  and  skljet  tormented  their  rictim  with  lb«j 
merits  and  charms  of  his  predeslVneA  )oT\4a.   ^^^«\^\i  <sck  \Xv5i  ^<k!i&«« 
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I ;  Madelon's  little  songs  wore  enchanting ;  Madelon's  worsted- 
I  thing  to  worship ;  Madelnn's  devotion  to  her  mother  and  her 
koodte  was  uneq nailed ;  Madelon's  respectful  bearing  to  the 
UL  Velonrs, — her  mother's  director, — was  positively  beyond 
■i  was  virtne  seraphic,  superaal.  Such  a  girl  waa  too  good 
|n>  good  for  anjthkig  except  Gustave. 
mng  man  heard  and  wondered. 

yon  rare  abont  Madelon  Frehlter!"  he  exclaimed,  "She 
He  the  most  commonplace  yonng  person  I  ever  encountered. 
>thing  to  say  for  herself;  she  never  appears  to  know  where  to 
jows,  I  never  saw  such  elbows ;  they  are  every  where  at  once. 
ihoolders!  0,  heaven,  then,  her  shoulders  I — it  ought  to  be 
to  wear  low  dresses  when  one  has  snch  shoulders,"* 
^aa  discouraging ;  but  the  schemers  bore  up  oven  against  this, 
er  dwelt  on  the  intellectual  virtues  of  Madelon ;  and  what 
Iders  compared  to  mind,  piety,  amiability— all  the  Christian 
Cydalise  owned  that  dear  Madelon  was  somewhat  gauche; 
lUed  her  bcle.  The  father  remonstrated  with  his  son.  Was 
htful  to  use  a  word  of  the  barracks  in  connection  with  this 
young  lady  ? 

*  the  plot  revealed  itself.  After  a  dinner  at  Cotenou'  and  a 
Beaubocage,  on  both  which  occasions  Gustave  had  made  him- 
greeable  to  the  ladies  of  the  Baron's  household, ^ — since,  in- 
as  not  in  his  nature  to  be  otherwise  than  kind  and  courteous 
keF  sei, — the  mother  told  her  son  of  the  splendid  destiny  that 
ahajied  for  him.  It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  and  grief  to  her 
it  the  revelation  gave  Gustave  no  pleasure. 
liage  wafl  the  last  thing  in  ray  thoughts,  dear  mother,**  he  said 
'  and  Madelon  Frehlter  is  the  very  last  woman  I  should  think 
[fe.     Nevertheless,  I  am  gratified  by  the  honour  Monsieur  le 

done  me.     That  goes  without  saying.** 
the  two  estates  I— together  they  would  make  you  a  great  pro- 
STou  would  not  surely  refuse  such  fortune  ?" 
Be  gave  a  little  scream  of  horror. 

noir  I  to  refuse  Cutenoir  I    Ah,  surely  that  would  be  impos- 
Eit  figure  to  yourself,  then,  Gustave^ — " 

Cydalise,  you  forget  the  young  lady  goes  with  the  chi^teaii; 
hat  we  cannot  dispense  with." 
she,  so  amiable,  so  pious — " 
Bin,  60  stupid — " 
KHlest,  BO  charitable — " 

1^^  80  admirably  adapted  for  a  Sister  of  Charity,*'  replied 
Bput  no,  dear  Cydalise.  Cutenoir  is  a  grand  old  place ;  bat 
Hon  spend  my  life  at  Toulon,  dragging  a  cannon-ball  at  my 
Rhat  dreary  salon  where  Madame  Frehlter  nuraea  hfa  inaW 
ber  poodle,  and  where  the  good-hnmoured^  eas^-gQ\n^  ^<^. 
10  swaj  existence.     'Tis  very  well  for  those  e\det\y  folka,  ^ou 
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Bee,  my  sister,  and  for  MadeloB, — for  hers  is  an  elderly  mind  m  i 
yonttftilbody;  Imt  for  a  young  man  full  of  hope  and  gaiety  and  act 
—bah !  It  wotild  be  of  all  living  deaths  the  worst.  From  the  galle 
there  is  always  the  hope  of  escaping — an  tmderground  passage,  burroved 
out  ^»F3th  one's  finger-nails  in  the  dead  of  the  night, — a  work  lafitiaf 
twenty  years  or  bo,  bnt  with  a  feeble  Btar  of  hope  alwajra  glimiD«iiag 
at  the  end  of  the  passage.  But  from  the  salon,  and  marnnus  mi  tfcft 
poodle,  and  the  good,  unctnons,  lazy  old  director,  and  papa*g  apapldctie 
snoring,  and  the  plaintive  little  Bongs  and  monotonous  emhroideriti  d 
one*s  wife,  there  would  be  no  escape.    Ah,  bah  !'* 

Gustave  shuddered ;  and  the  two  women  shuddered  aa  thej  faeirf 
him.  The  prospect  was  by  no  means  promising ;  but  Madame  LenoUe 
and  her  daughter  did  not  utterly  despair,  Gnstave'g  heart  wa«  dkeD' 
gaged.  That  was  a  great  point ;  and  for  the  rest,  surely  persaieka 
might  do  much. 

Then  came  that  phenomenon  seen  very  often  in  this  life — a  geo^fOOij 
minded,  right-thinking  young  man  talked  into  a  position  which  of i 
others  is  averse  from  his  own  inclinations.  The  mother  peraoadeil 
siBter  pleaded,  the  father  dwelt  dismally  uix^n  the  poverty  of  Beaiil 
the  wealth  of  CAtenoir,  It  w^as  the  story  of  auld  Robin  Gray 
Gustave  perceived  that  his  refusal  to  avail  himself  of  this  splffld 
destiny  would  be  a  bitter  and  lasting  grief  to  these  people  who  bfd 
him  so  fondly^  whom  he  loved  as  fondly  in  return.  Must  he  not  bis 
churl  to  disappoint  hopes  so  unselfish,  to  balk  an  ambition  so  innocenl? 
And  only  because  Madelon  was  not  the  moat  attractive  or  the  prelti^ 
of  women ! 

The  yoimg  man  stood  firm  against  all  their  argumenta,  he  nii  ffl** 
moved  by  all  their  pleading.     It  was  only  when  his  amious 
had  given  up  the  battle  for  lost,  that  Gustave  wavered.    Thoir 
despair  moved  him  more  than  the  most  persuasive  eloquence :  asd  i 
end  was  submission.     He  left  Beaubocage  the  plightod  lover  of  i 
woman  who,  of  all  others,  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  ciiooie  tel 
wife.    It  had  all  been  settled  very  pleasantly — the  dowry,  the  luddK 
the  two  estates,  the  two  names.     For  six  months  Gustave  was  to 
his  freedom,  to  finish  his  studies;  and  then  he  was  to  retoro  toX«^j 
mandy  for  his  marriage. 

"  I  have  heard  very  good  accounts  of  yon  from  Paris,"  uid  M 
Barom  "You  are  not  like  some  young  men,  wild,  mad-brained  Oat  I 
can  confide  in  your  honour,  your  steadiness.'* 

The  good  folks  of  Beaubocage  were  in  ecatadee.  They  congnto* ' 
lated  Gustave — they  congratulated  each  other.  A  match  so  brilliflfli 
would  be  the  redemption  of  the  family.  The  young  man  at  laat  begafl 
to  fancy  himself  t!ie  favoured  of  the  god«.  What  if  Madelon  seemid » 
little  dull — a  little  wanting  in  that  vivacity  which  18  bo  plea^riJig  ^ 
frivolous  minds  ? — she  was  doubtless  so  much  the  more  profoond,  H 
miicb  the  more  virtnoua.  If  sW  waa  not  bright  and  varied  and  l>«ia- 
iifaJ  as  some  limpid  fonntaiu  dandng  m  %utasfi»t  wod^^c^  itiA  wii 
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I  chmgeless  and  steady  as  a  rock;  and  who  would  not  rather 
b  security  of  a  rock  than  the  summer-day  beauty  of  a  fountain  ? 
|pe  OoitaTe  departed  from  liis  paternal  home,  he  had  persuaded 
|lli«fc  be  was  a  very  hicky  fellow ;  and  he  had  paid  Mademoiselle 
i  some  pretty  little  Btereot)7>ed  compliments,  and  had  listened 
I^Ume  patience  to  her  pretty  little  stereotyped  songs.  He  left 
tog  lady  profoundly  impreased  by  bis  merits ;  he  left  his  own 
M  ^  ^'  happy;  and  he  carried  away  with  him  a  heart  in 

i-ii  xuiilter's  image  had  no  place. 

Chaptee  II. 

IX  TU19  WIDE  WORLD  1  STAKD  AiOHB. 

went  back  to  his  old  life,  and  was  not  much  disturbed  by 
adeur  of  his  destiny  as  future  scipieur  of  C^jtenoir  and  Beaubo- 
tt  sometimee  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  a  weight  ui^nn  his  mind ; 
conaideration,  he  found  that  the  weight  was  Madelon  Frchlter, 
I  continued  to  e^rry  the  burden  rery  lightly,  and  his  eaay-going 
^life  went  on,  unbroken  by  thoughts  of  the  future.  He  sent 
pfiwnges  to  the  ddmoi^elle  Frehlter,  in  his  letters  to  Cydalise; 
»receiTed  from  Cydalise  much  information,  more  graphic  than 
log,  upon  the  subject  of  the  family  at  CAtenoir :  and  so  his  days 
I,  with  pleaaant  monotony.  This  was  the  brief  summer  of  his 
mat,  alast  how  near  at  hand  was  the  dark  and  dismal  winter  that 
freeze  this  honest,  joyous  heart!  That  heart,  so  compassionate 
Bering,  bo  especially  tender  for  all  womankind,  was  to  be  at- 
Dpon  its  weaker  side. 

raa  GustaTe  Lenoble'a  habit  to  cross  the  gardens  of  the  Luxem- 
Kfery  morning,  on  his  way  from  the  Rue  Gmnde-Mademoiselle 
loole  de  Droit.  Sometimes,  when  he  was  earlier  than  uaoal,  he 
la  book  with  him,  and  paced  one  of  the  more  obacare  alleyi, 
,  for  an  mid  half-hour  before  he  went  to  the  daily  mill-grinding 
ng  building  l»cyond  those  quiet  gardens, 
king  with  his  book  one  morning — it  was  a  volume  of  Boileau, 
m  student  knew  by  heart,  and  the  pages  whereof  did  not  alto- 
kbeorb  his  attention — he  passed  and  repassed  a  bench  on  which 
ill  peofiiTe  and  solitary,  tracing  shapeless  figures  on  the  ground 
l»  point  of  her  parasol.  He  glanced  at  her  somewhat  carelessly 
^  time  of  passing,  more  curiously  on  the  second  occasion,  and 
id  time  with  considerable  attention*  Bomething  in  her  attitude 
HnfiiB,  tKrpekfiBneag,  nay  indeed,  despair  itself,  all  expressed  in 
^iDg  head,  the  listless  hand  tracing  those  idle  characters  on  the 
^«iliil6d  the  sympathies  of  Gufitave  Lenoble.  He  had  pitied 
1  bdbro  his  gaze  had  penetmted  the  cavernous  depths  of  the 
Is  bonnet  of  those  days:  but  one  glimpse  of  the  pale  ^\w3Q.tvj«i 

hint  nrftb  compassion  nnfipeakable.    Never  ^lafli  \\^  i^<ie.TX 
\m/bnj  depicted  on  the  haman  counteuauce— b^  isKe^M 
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thai  Bought  no  sympathy,  a  sorrow  that  separated  the  sofTerer  from 
outer  world.  Never  had  he  seen  a  face  so  beautiful,  even  in  deepd 
He  could  have  fancied  it  the  face  of  Andromache,  when  all  thai  rm 
her  world  had  been  refl  from  her ;  or  of  Antigone,  when  the  dread 
had  gone  forth— that  funeral  rites  or  sepulture  for  the  laat  aomnf 
scion  of  an  accursed  race  there  were  to  be  none. 

He  put  Boilean  into  his  pocket.   That  glimpse  of  a  snffering 
mind,  which  had  been  unconsciously  revealed  to  him,  possessed  an 
terest  more  abfiorbing  than  the  grandest  iight  of  poet  and  satirist, 
he  passed  for  the  fifth  time,  he  looked  at  the  monmfnl  lady  still  m 
searchingly,  and  this  time  the  sad  eyes  were  lifted,  and  met  his  pi^ 
looks.    The  beautiful  lips  moved,  and  muiinnred  something  in 
BO  tremulous  as  to  be  quite  unintelligible* 

The  student  took  olf  his  hat,  and  approached  the  lady,  defeifinl 
as  knight-errant  of  old  awaiting  the  behest  of  his  liege  mistress* 

**  In  what  can  I  have  the  happiness  to  be  agreeable  to  you,  i 
dame?" 

"  You  are  very  good,  monsienr,"  murmured  the  lady  in  very  deofl 
French,  but  with  an  accent  unmistakably  foreign — English,  as  Gust* 
opined.  **  I — I — am  quite  a  stranger  in  Paris,  and — and — 1  hu 
heard  there  are  numerous  lodging-houses  in  this  quarter— where 
may  obtain  a  lodging — cheaply.  I  have  asked  several  nursemaids,  i 
other  women,  in  the  gardens  this  morning ;  but  they  seem  very  stn] 
and  can  tell  me  nothing ;  and  I  do  not  care  to  ask  at  the  hotel  wU 
I  am  staying.'* 

Qustave  pondered.  Yes,  there  were  many  lodgings,  he  infonn 
the  lady.  And  then  he  thought  of  Madame  Magnotte,  Was  it  9 
his  duty  to  secure  ttiis  stray  lodger  for  that  worthy  woman,  if  possibli 

*'  If  raadame  has  no  objection  to  a  bcarding-honse — '*  he  began. 

Madame  shouk  her  head.  "  A  boarding-house  wonld  suit  me  jiat 
well,"  slie  said ;  *'  but  it  must  not  be  expensive.  I  cannot  afford 
pay  mnch,'' 

**  I  know  of  a  boar  din  g-house  very  near  this  place,  where  maitf 
might  find  a  comfortable  home  on  yery  reasonable  terms.  It  ia, 
point  of  fact,  the  house  in  which  I  myself  reside,"  added  Gustave,  wi 
some  timidity, 

"  If  you  will  kindly  direct  me  to  the  house — *^  said  the  lady,  1 
ing  straight  before  her  with  sad  unseeing  eyes,  and  evidently  supremi 
indillerent  as  to  the  residence  or  non-residence  of  M.  Lenoble  in  t 
habitation  referred  to. 

•*Nay,  madame,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  cx>ndact  yon  there! 
is  but  a  walk  of  five  minutes," 

The  stranger  accepted  the  courtesy  with  a  gentle  indifierLvnc*.^ 
was  not  ingratitude,  but  rather  incapacity  for  any  feeling  except 
one  ^reat  son-ow  which  seemed  to  absorb  her  mind. 

Guatave  wondered  w\i&i  ca\a.m\l^  <iQ»>a\4  ^?bxv&  Q^etwhelm  one 
foung  and  beautiful. 
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|waa  f^uite  silent  diiriDg  the  little  walk  from  the  gardens 
nde-Mademoisclle,  and  Gustave  observed  her  attentively 
her  side-     She  was  evidently  not  more  than  four-and- 
)f  agC|  and  she  was  certainly  the  prettiest  woman  he  bad 
was  a  fair,  delicate,  English  beauty,  a  little  worn  and 
care,  bat  idealised  and  Bublimated  in  the  procefifl.    At 
iy  this  stranger  must  have  been  strikingly  beautiful ;  in  her 
^BS  touchingly  lovely.     It  was  what  Gu6tave*s  countrymca 

"watched  her,  and  wondered  about  her.  The  di-ess  she  wore 
ently  elegant,  but  had  lost  the  gloss  of  newness.     Her  shawl, 

carried  as  gracefully  as  a  Frenchwoman,  was  darned*  Gus- 
ived  the  neat  careftil  stitches,  and  divined  the  poverty  of  the 
'hat  she  should  be  poor  was  no  subject  Ibr  surprise ;  but  that 
Towfiil,  so  lonely,  should  seek  a  home  in  a  strange  city,  was 

not  easy  to  solve* 

dome  Magnotte,  Guatave  introduced  the  stranger.  She  gave 
ok  round  the  dreary  saloon ;  but  to  Gustave's  fancy  that  one 
d  eloquent,     *^  Ah  me !"  it  said  ;  "  is  this  the  fairest  home  I 

upon  this  inhospitable  earth  ?" 

loes  not  seem  to  belong  to  this  world,"  the  young  man 

I  he  went  back  to  the  garden  where  he  had  found  his  fair 

aving  been  very  coolly  dismissed  by  Madame  Magnotte  after 

.ction  had  been  made. 

len  M.  Lenoble,  being  uf  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  remem- 

a  lady  had  bt^en  found  by  a  student  sitting  on  the  lowest 
\»  guillotine,  desolate  and  helpless,  at  night;  and  how  the 
Klaken  her  home  and  sheltered  her,  and  had  straightway 
Riely  in  love  with  her,  to  discover,  with  unutterable  horror, 
iad  had  been  severed  from  her  fair  shoulders  by  the  cruel 
e  bonrs  before,  and  that  her  melancholy  loveliness  was  alto- 
utoamal  and  delusive. 

is  English  stranger  whom  Gustave  had  found  in  the  gardens 
Lembonrg  twin  sisttir  to  that  ghostly  lady  of  the  familiar 
er  despair  and  her  beauty  seemed  to  him  greater  than  earthly 
mrthly  beauty;  and  he  was  half  inclined  to  wonder  whether 
l>e  of  the  same  race  as  Madelon  Frehlter.  And  froui  this 
snse  of  a  weight  upon  his  mind,  before  so  vague  and  inter* 
came  an  enduring  oppression,  not  to  be  shaken  oil  by  any 
g|Ul. 

^kh  that  day  he  found  himself  thinking  more  of  the  un- 
Hbwoman  than  was  consistent  with  a  strict  performance  of 
^Be  was  vexed  with  himself  on  account  of  this  foolish  dis* 

Kd. 

HKvoIous  fellow  I  must  be,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  to  dwell 
Hjiiei    This  comes  of  leading  such  a  monotououaUkr 
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At  dmner  he  looked  for  the  lady ;  but  ebc  did  not  appear  at  thft, 
long  table,  wLere  the  abrill  old  ladies,  the  epicurean  old  bacbelors,  til 
noisy  stndents,  daily  devoured  and  grumbled  at  tbe  four  or  Qve  comm, 
which  old  Naiion  developed  out  of  her  inner  consciousness  and  a  rather' 
scanlily-ftirnishcd  larder.  He  questioned  Madame  Magnotte  aft«f 
dinner,  and  was  told  that  the  lady  was  in  the  hoa^e,  but  was  too  tiiA^ 
to  dine  with  the  other  inmates. 

"  I  have  to  thank  thee  for  a  new  boarder,  my  friend/*  she  «u4 
**  Madame  Meynell  will  not  pay  largely;  but  she  seems  a  quiet  and 
flpectable  person,  and  we  ghall  doubtlees  be  well  pleased  with  each 
"Madarae  Meynell?"  repeated  Gu&tave,  congratulating  hi" 
finding  that  the  English  woman  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  house  he  Ut( 
in,    **  She  is  a  widow,  I  suppose  ?" 

*'Te8,  she  ia  a  widow.  I  asked  thafe  question,  and  she  answ( 
yes.  But  she  told  me  nothing  of  her  late  husband*  She  is  not  ftt 
communicative.** 

This  was  all  Gustaye  could  obtain  from  Madame  Magnotte. 
was  not  communicative.    No ;  she  was,  indeed,  scarcely  less  sileat  I 
that  ghostly  lady  who  had  been  found  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the 
tine.     There  was  some  kind  of  mystery  involved  in  her  sorrowful  fi 
her  silent  ajiathy.     It  was  possibly  the  fact  of  this  mystery  which  i 
terestcd  M.  Lcnoble,     Certain  it  is  that  the  young  man's  interest 
been  aroused  by  this  unknown  Englishwoman,  and  that  his  mind 
more  occupied  by  the  image  of  her  whom  he  had  seen  but  once  thia 
that  of  his  plighted  wife. 

He  waited  anxiously  for  the  next  day;  but  on  the  next  day  Mi 
Meynell  Btill  pleaded  fatigue  and  illness.  It  was  only  on  the  third 
that  she  appeared  at  the  noisy  banquet,  pale,  silent^  absent-nmu 
aheltering  herself  under  the  wing  of  Madame  Magnotte,  who  was 
posed  to  be  kind  to  this  helpless  stranger.  To  Gustave  the  j\ 
English  widow  seemed  like  a  ghost  at  that  crowded  board.  He  1 
at  her  every  now  find  then  from  his  distant  seat-,  and  saw  her  al 
with  the  same  hopeless  far-away  look  in  her  sad  eyes.  He  himedf 
ailent  and  (lis trait, 

"  Of  what  doBt  thou  dream,  my  droll  one  ?"  said  his  nearest  m 
tour,    '*  Thou  art  positively  insupportable.** 

M.  Lenoble  could  not  become  vivacious  or  entertaining  at  tlie 
of  his  fellow-student.     The  consciousness  of  that  strange  pde 
haunted  and  oppressed  him.     He  hoped  to  have  a  few  minutes* 
with  the  English  lady  after  dinner,  but  she  disappeared  before  the 
moval  of  those  recondite  preparations  which  in  the  Pension  Magrw 
went  by  the  generic  name  of  "  dessert.'* 

For  more  than  a  week  she  appeared  thus  at  the  dinner-table,  eti 
very  little,  speaking  not  at  all,  except  sacb  monosyllabic  replies  as 
hostess  now  and  then  extorted  from  her  pale  lips.    A  creature  at 
so  if^eautifol  and  so  profoundly  aadi\iec.wn\^  Mi  oVi^eft-i  of  interest  to 
besides  Gnstave  *,  but  in  no  breast  ^fta  ^[\i^  %yas^^\^  Vv\\^\«x 
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lieauty  eicitod  bo  poi^ant  as  ia  his.  Her  face  haunted  him.  The 
ailiar  pleasures  and  amusements  became  distasteful  to  him.  He 
It  his  cFeaings  at  home  in  the  dismal  salon,  and  was  content  to 
en  to  the  chatter  of  the  old  womeu,  the  little  mnsic-mistress's  dreary 
the  monotonous  roll  of  wheele  on  the  distant  qnaj;  anything 
iter  than  the  hacknejed  round  of  student-life  that  had  once  been 
eable  to  him.  He  did  not  fail  to  write  hia  weekly  letter  to  Cyda- 
\ ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  refrained  from  any  allusion  to 
English  stranger,  although  it  was  his  custom  to  relate  all  his  ad- 

i  for  the  amusement  of  the  family  at  Bciiubooage. 
An  erening  came  at  last  on  which  Madame  Meynell  was  persuaded 
\  rematji  with  the  other  ladies  aft^r  dinner. 
•*  It  most  be  very  cold  and  checrlees  for  you  in  your  bedroom,'*  said 
ae  Magnotte ;  **  why  not  spend  your  evening  with  us,  in  a  plea- 
Qt  and  social  manner?" 
"You  are  very  good,  madame,"  murmured  the  English^voman,  in 
stow  timid  accents  that  had  so  plaintive  a  sound  to  Gustavo's  earj 
^  jon  wish  it,  I  will  stay." 

She  seemed  to  submit  rather  from  otter  weakness  and  inability  to 
[  anything  asked  of  her  than  from  any  hope  of  finding  picture  in 
i  society  of  the  Magnotte  salon. 

It  was  an  evening  in  March — cold,  blustrous,  dreary.  The  east 
blew  clonds  of  dost  athwart  the  Rue  Grande-Mademoiselle,  and 
few  foot-passengers  in  that  dull  thoroughfare  looked  pinched  and 
The  old  ladies  gathered  round  the  great  black  Btove,  and 
in  the  twilight ;  the  music-mistress  went  to  her  feeble  piano, 
ayed,  nnaflked,  unheeded ;  for  Gustave,  who  was  wont  to  turn 
leaTea,  or  sit  attentive  by  the  piano,  seemed  this  evening  uncon- 
I  of  the  mn^ic.  Madame  Meynell  sat  in  one  of  the  windows,  alone, 
-bidden  by  the  faded  yellow-damask  curtains,  looking  out  into  the 


Bomething — some  impulse  whidi  he  tried  to  resist,  but  could  not — 
Gustave  towards  that  lonely  figure  by  the  window.     He  went 
up  to  the  strange  lady.    This  evening,  as  in  the  gardens  of  the 
ttbourg,  she  seemed  to  him  a  living  statue  of  despair.    Now,  as 
I  felt  an  interest  in  her  sorrow  which  be  waa  powerlefis  to  com- 
u'Be  had  a  ragne  idea  that  even  this  compassionate  sympathy  waa 
ne  manner  an  offence  against  Madelon  Frehlter,  the  woman  to 
I  h©  belonged,  and  yet  he  yielded  to  the  fatal  weakness. 
'Tea,  I  belong  to  her,'*  he  said  to  himself;  **I  belong  to  Madelon 
She  is  neither  pretty  nor  fascinating;   but  I  have  every 
to  believe  her  very  good,  very  amiable;  and  she  is  the  only 
Q,  eju;ept  those  of  my  own  kindred,  in  whom  I  have  any  right  to 
JiaMrrosted." 
Hi  dUi  not  say  this  in  so  many  words ;  but  this  was  the  shape  which 
ittmglhia  omimed  as  hejieJded  to  the  tempter,  and  wa\ke^\  ^tm^^ 
^ihfiikimtl  Window  by  which  Mads^me  Meynell  had  seated  Vi^ta^ 
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She  started  slightly  as  he  approached  her,  and  then  looked  np  and 
recognised  htm  m  ber  acquaintance  of  the  Luxembourg, 

**  Good-eveuing,  monsieur,"  she  Baid;  *M  have  to  thank  you  for 
having  helped  me  to  find  a  comfortable  home/* 

Having  said  this  in  a  low  gentle  voice,  she  looked  out  inU)  tha 
street  once  more  with  her  mournfiil  unBeeing  eyea*  It  was  evident  thiit 
she  had  no  more  to  say  to  M.  Lenoble. 

The  student,  however,  had  no  idea  of  leaving  the  window  just  yet, 
although  he  knew — yos,  knew — that  liis  presence  there  was  a  wrong 
done  to  Madclon  Frehlter ;  but  a  wrong  so  smally  so  iniimtesimul,  that 
it  was  really  not  worth  consideration, 

"  I  am  enchanted  to  think  that  I  was  of  some  slight  service  k»  yoHjl 
inadame,''  he  said ;  "  but  I  fear  you  will  find  this  quarter  of  Pariu  very 
dull." 

She  did  not  take  any  notice  of  this  remark  until  Oustave  had  re- 
peated it,  and  then  she  spoke  as  if  suddenly  awakened  from  a  trance. 

"  Dull  ?"  she  said.  **  No,  I  have  not  found  it  dull,  I  do  not  cart 
for  gaiety," 

After  this  M.  Lenoble  felt  that  he  could  say  no  more.    The  hij 
relapsed  into  her  waking  trance.    The  dust-clouds  in  the  silent  atreC 
seemed  more  interesting  to  her  than  M*  Lenoble  of  Beaubocage. 
lingered  a  few  minutes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  chair,  th 
observant  of  the  delicate  profile,  the  pale  clear  tints  of  a  c 
that  had  lost  its  bloom  but  not  its  purity;  the  settled  sadness 
perfect  mouth ;  the  dreamy  pensiveness  of  the  dark-gray  eye ;  ani 
was  fain  to  retire. 

After  this,  the  English  widow  lady  spent  many  evenings  inM&dttil 
Magnotte's  salon.  The  old  Frenchwoman  gossipped  and  wondflfi 
about  her;  bat  the  most  speculative  could  fashion  no  story  from  a 
BO  blank  as  this  joyless  existence.  Even  slander  could  scarcely  i 
a  creature  so  unobtrusive  as  the  English  boarder.  The  elderly  I 
shrugged  their  shoulders  aud  pursed-up  their  lips  with  solemn  signi 
cance.  There  must  needs  be  something — a  secret,  a  myst^y,  sorro 
or  wrong-doing — somewhere;  but  of  Madame  Meynell  herself  Eo 
could  suspect  any  harm. 

Gustave  Lenoble  heard  little  of  this  gossip  about  the  stranger^ 
she  filled  his  thoughts  nevertheless.     The  vision  of  her  face  came 
tween  him  and  his  work;  and  when  he  thought  of  the  future,  and 
the  damsel  who  had  been  allotted  to  him  for  a  wife,  his  thoughts  w 
very  bitten 

**  Fate  is  like  Laban,"  he  said  to  himself;  "a  man  works  and  de 
his  duty  for  seven  yeai's,  and  then  Fate  gives  him  Leah  instead 
Eachel    No  doubt  Leah  is  a  very  good  young  woman;  one  has 
complaint  to  make  against  her,  except  that  she  is  not  Rachel." 

This  was  not  a  hopeful  manner  of  looking  at  things  for  the  destin 
Master  of  Cotenoir,  M.  LenoWa  Mtex%  Vj  l\yi  ^imss\a&  ^v^\ks  at  Bei 
^ocsge  became,  about  tUis  tjmc^^  &£im£^\\aA.  Wv<tl  ^TA^0JE^sjii\SsS3M;L\fitT|> 
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'  gare  ample  details  of  his  student-life — ^he  do  longer  wrote  in 
customed  good  spirits.     His  letters  seemed  stiiT  and  constrained, 
'  I  am  afraid  he  is  stadying  too  mnch,"  said  the  mother. 
!•*  I  daresay  the  rascal  is  wasting  his  time  in  dissipation,*'  suggested 
ifothen 

Chapteu  III. 

**  PAST  HOPE,  AXD  IN  DESPiJR," 

WO  manthA  had  elapsed  since  the  bleak  spring  raoraing  on  which 

ave  Lenoble  foimd  the  solitary  lady  nnder  the  leafless  trees  of  the 

J  gardens.     The   inmates  of  the  Pension  Magnotte  had 

Loxued  to  her  piesenee,  to  her  silcn«  her  settled  sadness, 

[troubled  themselrea  no  farther  respecting  herself  or  her  antecdents. 

I  lapse  of  time  had  brought  no  improTcment  to  her  spirits  ;  indeed, 

are,  who  watclied  her  closely,  perceived  that  she  had  grown  paler 

I  thinner  since  that  March  mombg  when  lie  met  her  in  the  public 

en.     Her  life  must  have  been  painfully  monotonous.      She  very 

Hy  went  out  of  doors,  and  on  no  occasion  ventured  beyond  the 

i  of  the  Luxembourg,    No  one  visited  her.    She  neither  wrote 

eiTed  any  letters*    She  was  wont  to  make  a  pretence  of  reading 

I  sat  in  her  retired  comer  of  the  salon ;  but  Gustave  had  discovered 

\  ehe  gave  little  attention  to  her  book.    The  open  volume  in  her 

I  seemed  no  more  than  an  excuse  for  brooding  upon  her  sorrows. 

people,  prompted  by  curiosity  or  by  compassion,  endeavoured 
^t  into  conversation  with  this  lonely  lady,  the  result  was  always 
Iflame.    She  would  answer  their  questions  in  a  low  gentle  voice, 
quiet  politeness  ;  but  she  never  assisted  them  in  the  smallest 
I  to  interchange  thoughts  with  her.    It  seemed  as  if  she  sought 
friend  nor  sympathiser,  or  as  if  her  case  were  so  entirely  hope- 
to  admit  of  neither.     She  paid  for  her  board  and  lodging  weekly 
a  punctilious  exactness  though  weekly  payments  were  not  the 
\  of  the  honse, 

'My  movements  are  uncertain,"  she  said  to  Madame  Magnotte* 
act  tell  how  long  I  may  be  with  you.    It  will  therefore  be  better 
to  pay  you  weekly.** 
had  been  in  the  house  two  months,  dining  every  day  at  the    ^ 
Hie  table,  Bi)ending  all  lier  evenings  in  the  public  saloon ;  and  during 
time  her  settled  gloom  had  never  been  broken  by  any  outburst 
ief  or  passion.    She  might  have  been  a  creature  of  ice,  a  statue  of 
modelled  in  snow  by  a  Micliael  Angelo.     But  one  night  the  ice 
the  statue  of  enow  became  in  a  moment  a  passionate,  grief- 
woman. 
^  was  one  bright  tnemng  late  in  May.    Ah,  how  near  at  hand  was 
omted  date  of  those  nuptials  to  which  the  household  of  Beaubo- 
ked  forward  with  supreme  happiness  I    The  old  laidkft  oi  \}cv^ 
ySsgnotte  were  for  the  most  part  out  of  dooTft.    TiXiei  Vsti^ 
wai  almost  empty.    There  were  only  Gustave,  Islaiamsi  ^\.i^?r 
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notte^  and  the  little  mnsic-mifitress,  who  sat  at  her  piano,  witli  tte 
western  sunlight  shining  fall  upon  her,  rosy-hued  and  glorious,  Bur- 
rounding  her  with  its  soft  radiance  until  she  looked  like  a  hombk 
St.  Cecilia. 

Madame  Meynell  had  seated  herself  close  to  the  piano^  and  m^ 
m  listening  to  the  music.  Gustave  hovered  near,  pretending  to  be  ooco* 
I  pied  with  a  limp  little  sheet  of  news  pnblishcd  that  evening. 

Mademoiselle  Servin,  the  teacher  of  music,  upon  this  occasion 
deserted  her  favourite  masters.  She  seemed  in  a  somewhat  dreamy 
and  sentimcntftl  humour,  and  played  tender  little  melodies,  and  pimpto 
plaintive  airs,  that  were  more  agreeable  to  Gustavo  than  those  gwaJ 
examples  of  the  mathematics  of  counterpoint  which  she  so  loTed  t(> 
interpret. 

"You  like  this  melody  of  Gr^try's,"  said  the  music-mistress, li 
M.  Lenoble  seated  himself  close  to  Uie  piano,  "I  do  not  think joi 
ewe  for  classic  sonatas — the  great  works  of  Gluck,  or  Bach,  or 
Beethoven  V* 

**No,'*  replied  the  young  man  frankly ;  **  I  do  not  care  about  ©yn 
thing  I  can't  nnderetand.    I  like  music  that  goes  to  one's  heart." 

"And  you  too,  Madame  Meynell,  like  simple  melodies?" 
moieelle  asked  of  that  lady,  who  was  not  wont  to  cK>me  so  near  the  littlff 
piano,  or  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  Mademoiselle  Servin's  per- 
formance. 

"  0  yes,"  murmured  the  Englishwoman,  "  I  like  such  music 
that." 

"And  you,  too,  think  that  Beethoven  never  composed  simple  plaifi 
tire  airs — for  example,"  ejjclaimed  the  pianist,  playing  softly 
sxx)ke,     "  You  think  he  wrote  only  sonatas,  quartettes,  ftigi 
operas,  like  Fidelia.    Have  yon  never  heard  this,  by  yonr  scicn^ 
Beethoven  ?*' 

Hereupon  she  played  "Hope  told  a  flattering  tale,**  with  mi 
tenderness  and  delicacy.     Her  two  hearers  listened,  mute,  and  deepl 
moved.     And  then  fh>m  that  familiar  melody  she  glided  softly  inl 
another,  most  mufiicAl,  most  melancholy,  which  has  been  set  to 
_   of  the  sweetest  verses  that  Thomas  Moore  ever  composed  ; 

^  **  Hiose  evening  l>ells,  those  evening  belle  1 

How  many  a  tale  their  mosio  tdls 
m  ^^  youth  mod  home,  and  tbat  sweet  time 

H  When  laat  1  heard  their  Boothio^  chime  t" 

All  the  world  snug  the  verses  of  Ireland's  divine  bard  in  thi 
_  The  song  was  one  which  the  Englishwoman  had  sang  years 
■  a  happy  home.    What  recollections,  what  associations,  were  e\*oked 
that  plaintive  melody,  who  shall  say  ?     lire  words  came  back  with 
music  to  which  they  have  been  eternally  wedded.     The  words,  thi 
monrnful  meaning,  the  faces  of  the  friends  amongst  whom  she  had  1 
sang  them,  the  pictiire  of  the  peac<i^w\  \i<:iTCi^  ^^V^^^  ^l05^fii  \cqA  ^cb 
the  maaiCf — all  these  things  ftroae  \>^^QTft  \i<:tT  Va  tv  Nm^Ti^^\^\^ 
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Hrid ;  and  the  lonely  boarder  at  the  Penaion  Magnotte  covered  her 
Hte  rith  her  haiidg,  and  eobbcd  alotid. 

H  The  ]»fision  of  tears  lasted  but  a  miimto*  Madame  Mejnell  dried 
■tr  eres,  a&d  ro6e  to  leare  the  room. 

H  -*Oo  Dot  question  me,"  she  said,  perceinng  that  her  two  companions 
Br  about  to  oflTer  her  their  sympathy.  "  I  cannot  tell  you  the  memo- 
Bls  that  were  conjured  di>  by  that  mueic.  It  brought  back  a  home  I 
Ball  nerer  see  again,  and  the  faces  of  the  dead, — worse  than  dead  to 
Hl^ — and  the  happiness  I  hare  lost,  and  the  hopes  and  dreams  that 
Bm  were  mine,  0,  I  pray  God  I  may  never  hear  that  melody 
Bftia  !^* 

H  There  was  a  passion,  a  depth  of  feeling,  in  her  tone  quite  new 
^ftOaatare  Lenoble.  He  opened  the  door  for  her  without  a  word,  and 
^■1  pasBod  out  of  the  salon  quietly,  like  a  ghost— the  ghost  of  that 
pbght  young  creature  who  had  once  borne  her  shape,  and  been  called 
Tiy  her  name,  in  a  pleasant  farmhouse  among  the  Yorkshire  wolds.  I 

**  Ah,  but  how  that  poor  soul  must  have  suffered  V*  cried  the  sympa- 
thetic Mademoiselle  Servin,  as  the  door  closed  on  the  EngUshwoman- 
1    **Idid  not  think  it  was  in  her  to  feel  so  deeply.     I  thought  she  wag 
Uto&e,  aod  now  I  begin  to  think  it  must  be  of  such  stone  as  Niobc — the 
■Mifaetion  of  despair." 

H  Cpon  Gustave  Lenoble  tliis  scene  made  a  profound  impression.  He 
BsTswake  during  the  greater  part  of  that  night,  thinking  of  the  lonely 
^Wfs  tears  and  anguish.  The  music  of  "  Those  evening  bells'*  per- 
^Md  his  dreams.  He  rose  unrefreshed,  feverish,  forgetful  of  CtUenoir 
^^Bbdelon  Frchlter,  as  if  that  place  and  that  person  had  never  emerged 
Bna  the  shapeless  substances  of  chaos.  He  wanted  to  see  h^r  again,  to 
Bfieole  her,  if  tliat  were  possible.  0,  that  it  might  be  his  privilege  to 
Haxole  her  I  He  pitied  her  with  a  compassion  so  intense,  that  thus  to 
jbapassionate  her  woes,  was  himself  to  suffer  a  poignant  anguish.  He 
Bjfed  her.  Yes,  he  told  himself  agaiu  aud  again  that  this  sentiment 
WVA  80  absorbed  his  heart  and  mind  was  no  more  than  pity.  But  0, 
^  '  ■  r,  what  were  love ?     Tftnl  was  a  question  which  also  pre- 

frf  the  mind  of  M.  Gustavo  Lenoble,  of  Beaubocuge  in  esse, 

i&d  Cotenoir  in  posse, 

Uadame  Mcynell  rarely  apjicared  at  the  common  breakfast  in  the      ' 

grim  dining-room  of  the  Pension  Mugnotte.     Gustave  was  therefore  in 

Bowke  fiar[)rified  to  miss  her  on  this  particular  raoming.    He  took  a 

Clip  of  coffee,  and  hurried  off  to  his  daily  duties.    There  was  a  fever  on 

him  which  he  could  neither  understand  nor  shake  off,  and  he  hastened 

^tbe  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  as  if  there  were  some  special  ncces- 

Bf  for  itpeed.     So  do  men  often  hasten  unconsciously  to  their  predes- 

Ked  doom,  defiant  of  augury.    Soothsayers  may  menace,  and  wives 

TWty  dream  dreams ;  but  when  his  hour  comes,  Ca?sar  will  go  to  the 

tpp^bied  Bpot  where  the  daggers  of  his  assassins  await  \\\m. 

Ifl  the  allef  where  he  had  first  looked  upon  her  sad  fac<i,\>^ue"eiOft. 
I^^^iiestnuts  just  bursVing  \nto\AooTOY'\x^ 
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saw  the  English  woman  to-daj,  seated  on  the  same  bench,  almost  in  the 
same  attitude. 

He  went  up  to  her,  and  bade  her  good-morning ;  and  then,  intensdf 
conscious  of  his  own  temerity,  seated  himself  by  her  side. 
I  **  I  did  not  expect  to  find  yon  Jiere  so  early." 

**  Xo,  I  seldom  come  out  so  soon ;  bat  this  mornings  I  have  to  mai» 
some  inquiries  ii()on  a  matter  of  bnsiness,  and  I  am  only  resting  how 
before  going  to  make  them," 

She  gave  a  little  weaiy  sigh  at  the  end  of  this  speech.     It  seemed  | 

Eti"ange   manner  of  transacting  bnsiness  to  rest  in  the  LuxembouTg 

L     gardens,  wliicli  were  distant  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  her  horae* 

r     Giistave  divined  that  it  was  for  very  forlornness  she  lingered  tbere^ 

shrinking  from  some  difficult  encounter  that  lay  before  her. 

*'Can  I  not  make  the  inquiries  fi^ryon?"  he  asked.     "Prajconb 
raand  me.     It  will  be  my  happiness  to  be  useful  to  yon/' 
k  **  You  are  yery  good.     I  cannot  trouble  you  so  much," 

'  •*Pray  do  not  talk  of  trouble.     It  can  be  no  trouble  to  mctoai 

you  in  any  manner.    Ah,  raadame,  you  do  not  know  how  much  I  wonl 
sacrifice  to  be  useful  to  you!** 

She  must  have  been  dull  indeed  had  she  failed  to  perceiTe  til 
earnestness  of  his  tone.  She  did  perceive  it,  and  was  vagnely  oofl 
scious  that  in  this  student  of  law  she  had  a  friend. 

''  I  want  to  know  when  the  diligence  for  Calais  leaves  Paris, 
from  what  office,'"  she  said.     "  I  am  going  back  to  England,** 

She  was  surprised  to  see  the  young  man's  face  blanch  as  si 
announced  this  simple  fact.  The  young  man  liimself  was  surprised  b 
the  sudden  anguish  inflicted  by  her  announcement.  It  was  in  mi 
moment  that  be  first  discovered  how  completely  he  had  L^rcn  his  hea 
into  this  strange  woman's  keeping, 
I  **  You  are  really  going  to  leave  Paris  ? — forever?    ii         'tiriied, 

"  "  Yes.     I  have  been  here  too  long  already,     I  have  nu  i  i .  m  .  >s  he 

I  ought  to  have  gone  back  to  England  that  day  when  I  first  met  you  hei 
but  I  put  oil'  the  day  of  ray  return,     I  can  put  it  off  no  longer." 

"And  you  are  going  back  to  your  friends?**  Gustave  asJvcd, 
Tery  mournful  tone. 
I  '*I  am  going  back  to  my  friends?    Yes!"     Her  lips  qniv^ 

little,  and  the  unbidden  tears  came  to  her  eyes. 

Ah,  what  was  the  sorrow  that  oppressed  this  beauteous  lonely  en 
ture  ?  Wliat  agony  of  grief  or  self-reproach  was  this  pain  which  dl 
snmed  her  ?  Gustave  remembered  her  passion  of  tears  on  the  pre?i< 
night;  her  talk  of  friends  that  were  dead,  and  happiness  lost ;  and  n 
to-day  she  talked  of  going  home  to  her  friends;  but  O  the  bitternea$, 
expression  with  which  she  had  spoken  that  word  " friends*'! 

"  Are  you  going  alone,  Madame  Meynell  ?"   he  inquired,  aftei 

pause.    He  could  not  tear  himself  from  that  seat  by  her  side.    Ho  coi 

not  be  manJy  or  rational  wbere  6\vg  \Nfta  ^^Tx^c^Tii^^.    ^V^  vma^e- 

Mudeion  FreiiJter  rose  before  lik  mentaX  Nm<iu^  t^^x<its^'vxi^.»  ts^s^^ 
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,  a  thick  fog  intervened  to  obscure  that  unwelcome  image.    His 
le  life  resolved  itself  into  those  thrilling  momenta  in  which  he  eat 
this  common  garden-bench,  by  this  stranger's  side ;  the  entire 
wag  contacted  into  this  lenfy  walk  where  thej  two  eat. 
'Ye?,  I  am  going  alone,"  raadame  replied,  with  a  little  laugh, 
^10  slionld  I  have  to  go  with  me?     I  am  quite  alone  in  the  world. 
ink  I  had  better  make  these  inquiries  myself,  M.  Lenoblc.     There 
reason  why  I  should  jzive  von  m  much  trouble/' 
■^  There  is  no  sneh  thing  na  trouble.     I  will  bring  yon  all  necesBary 
aation  to-day  at  dinner,  if  that  will  be  soon  enough/' 
Jaito  Boon  enough,  T  thank  yoa,  monsieur,'*  she  answered  with  a 
**  I  most  ask  yon  kindly  to  ascertain  for  me  also  the  expense  of 
fjonmey," 

j*'Mo8t  certainly,  madarae/' 
Ilia  request  set  him  wondering  whether  she  were  poor,  and  how 
Bat  she  had  evidently  no  more  to  say  to  him  ;  she  had  again 
pme  impenetrable.  He  would  fain  have  stayed,  though  honour  and 
ienoe  were  clamorous  in  their  demands  for  his  departure.  Hap- 
Lononr  and  conscience,  the  lady  was  silent  as  death,  impervious 
narble ;  so  M,  Lenoble  presently  bowed  and  dipi^rted. 

thought  of  her  all  day  long.    The  farce  of  pity  was  ended.     He 

oow  that  he  loved  this  Englishwoman  with  an  affection  at  once 

«h  and  sinful;  foolish,  since  he  knew  not  who  or  what  this  w^oman 

since  the  indulgence  of  this  passion  involved  the  forfeiture 

ed  word,  the  disappointment  of  those  who  loved  him. 

*No,  no,  no,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  cannot  do  this  base  and  wicked 

6g.   I  must  marry  Madelou.   All  the  hopes  of  my  mother  and  father 

ton  that  marriage;  and  to  disappoint  them  because  this  stranger's 

bewitched  me?    Ah,  no,  it  cannot  be.     And  even  if  I  were 

ttg  to  trample  my  honour  in  the  dust,  bow  do  I  know  that  she 

ralue  or  accept  the  sacrifice?" 

Lenoble  made  all  necessary  inquiries  at  the  office  of  the  Messa- 
and  carried  the  intelligence  to  Madame  Meynell.     He  c^uld  see 
le  winced  a  little  when  he  told  her  the  cost  of  the  jonmej,  which 
I  those  days  was  heavy. 

I  *^  She  must  certainly  be  poor,*'  he  said  to  himself ;  and  it  rent  his 

-  to  think  that  even  in  this  pialtry  matter  he  could  lie  of  no  use  to 

The  destined  master  of  Beaubocage  antl  Cutenoir  was  entirely 

at  ready-money.    Ho  had  his  watch.     He  put  his  hand  upon  that 

osy  f       '  '        ■  .  f\  to  madame. 

Vr  //•,  wo?? //^rs,"  he  said  to  himself.     But  he 

whether  the  bigh-priests  of  the  pious  mountain — the  Dordona 
rifira — would  advance  much  upon  this  antique  specimen  of  the 
leer's  art, 

c'uing  he  looked  forward  daiiVt  hourly,  to  the  au^o^v^K 
:.t:%    She  would  vanish  out  of  his  life,  mlan^\A^  ^%  ^ 
'*Sake^  and  onlj  memory  would  stay  belund  t/o  te\\  \um  \i>^ 
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had  known  and  loved  her.    Why  should  this  be  so  hard  to  bear?   If  , 
she  Btnyed,  he  dared  not  tell  her  she  was  dear  to  him ;  he  dared  M  1 
stretch  forth  hie  hand  lo  help  her.    In  all  the  world  there  was  no  ma* ' 
tnre  more  utterly  apart  jrom  him  than  she,  whether  she  lived  in  th» 
same  honfe^e  ivith  him  or  was  dietant  as  the  Antipodes.    What  did  it 
matter,  then,  since  she  wa&  destined  to  disap[iear  from  hia  lifcj  whetliir 
she  Yani&hcd  to-day  or  a  year  hence  ?    He  argned  with  himself  tbit  it 
could  be  a  question  of  no  moment  to  him.   There  was  a  deat1i*Uciw  Uiift 
muEt  descend  upon  him,  ciutl,  inevitable.     Let  it  come  when  it  ircmli 

Every  day  when  he  came  home  to  dinner,  M*  Lenohle  expootrftl 
behold  a  vacant  place  hy  the* side  of  his  hostess;  every  day  he  wai|itBi' 
santly  digappointed.  The  pule  hopeless  face  was  still  to  be  sefis,  gtait 
like,  at  that  noisy  board.  The  face  was  more  paJe,  more  hopelea%ilifc{ 
seemed  to  Gustave,  every  day  he  looked  upon  it- 
He  a^sked  Madame  Msgnotte  when  the  English  lady  waa  going  to^ 
leave,  but  ebc  could  not  tell. 

**  She  talks  of  leaving  from  day  to  day,**  said  madame  ;  *'  it  will  na 
doubt  he  soon,  I  am  sorry  to  lose  her.  She  is  very  gentle,  and  gim 
no  trouble  to  anyone*  But  she  is  sad ;  ah,  how  sad  ahe  is  I  Slic  Im 
suffered,  monsieur." 

0  ustave  agreed  to  this.    Yes,  she  had  suffered  j  but  what,  and  ho* ' 

He  watched  her  closely,  but  she  was  always  Uie  same*  She  m 
longer  spent  her  evenings  in  the  salon,  but  in  her  own  apartment  Hi 
saw  her  only  at  dinuer-time,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  1^ 
her. 

At  last  the  day  came  upon  wliich  he  missed  her  at  the  usual  bfflff* 
He  sat  through  the  tedious  meal  without  speaking ;  eating  a  lit^' 
drinking  a  little,  mechanically,  but  with  no  conscioasnesB  of  what 
ate  or  drank.  There  was  a  mist  before  his  eyes,  a  confusion  of  Yoicii 
in  his  ears  i  but  the  faculties  of  sight  and  hearing  seemed  snspciiiM* 
The  agony  he  suffered  during  that  miserable  hour  was  bitter  as  dealiu 

"0,  my  God,  how  I  love  her  I*'  he  Siud  to  himself,  w^hile  Kaoort 
bass  roia*  brayed  in  his  ear  on  one  side,  and  Leon's  shrill  squeal  US* 
tnrcd  him  on  the  other. 

He  made  his  way  to  Madame  Magnotte  directly  after  dinner* 

*•  She  is  gone  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

"  But  who,  my  friend  ?  Ah,  yes ;  it  is  of  that  poor  Madama  Mq- 
nell  you  epeak.  How  you  are  interested  in  her  I  No,  she  i«  ao*" 
gone,  poor  woman.  She  remams  always.  She  has  the  air  of  a  pefl^ 
who  knows  not  her  own  mind.  Yet  I  am  sui-e  she  thinks  of  g<wfifr 
To-day,  fur  the  first  time,  she  lias  been  writing  letters.  Heine  came  to 
tell  me  she  had  seen  her  occupied  in  her  own  room  for  the  fint  if»t 
It  is  not  her  habit  to  occuj>y  herself.** 

Gustave's  hcRrt  gave  a  great  jump.     She  was  not  gone  ;  he  mil 
see  her  aguin — if  it  were  but  a  glimpse  of  ^ 
iMe  dliigtDce  as  it  drove  out  of  the  Zmi  d<i  : 
fiance;  it  would  be  something  to  catry  ia\u^\^<^^xx.  ^\A&>fiite*  to^Sk 
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He  looked  forward  and  Bhuddered.  What  a  dix^my  life  it  mmt 
eds  bo  I  06ieziotr,  Beaubocage,  Madelon,  the  law ;  to  plead,  to  read 
fta^  to  stodjr  drjasdnfit  books.  He  shrank  appalled  from  the  con- 
flipialian  of  that  dreary  desert  of  existence— a  life  withont  her. 

Sbe  tuid  been  writing  letters — doubtless  letters  to  her  fHends  to  an- 
mnee  her  reiom.    Her  departure  muet  be  very  near  at  hand. 
ioslftTe  refused  to  go  out  that  evening.     His  fellow-etudents  were 
a  night's  pleasure  at  a  dancing-garden  then  in  vogue,  where 
fwonld  be  twinkling  lompfi  and  merry  music  under  the  May  moon, 
iplii  parterres^  the  joyoua  waltzes,  had  no  attractions  for  GuBtave 
He  haunted  the  dull  salon,  dim  and  dreary  in  the  twilight ;, 
ae  Magnotte  was  chary  of  lamps  and  candles,  and  prolonged 
ntmofit  limits  the  pensive  interval  between  day  and  night.      U& 
.  softly  up  and  down  the  room,  unheeded  by  the  ladies  clustei-ed 
[  group  by  one  of  the  windows.     Restless  and  unhappy,  he  could 
'  go  nor  stay.     She  was  not  coming  down  to  the  salon  thig  even- 
He  had  clung  to  the  faint  hope  that  she  might  appear  j  but  the 
ibope  died  away  in  his  breast  as  the  night  deepened.    What  pur- 
^eould  be  served  by  his  remaining  in  that  dismal  room  ?     He  was- 
'  her  than  he  would  have  been  in  the  remotest  wilds  of  Central 
ica.    He  would  go  out— not  to  the  odious  dancing-garden,  but  to 
i  dadc  streets^  where  the  night-wind  might  blow  this  fever  &oni 

left  the  room  suddenly,  and  hurried  downstairs.  At  the  bottom 
t  staircase  he  almost  stumbled  against  a  woman,  who  turned  and 
I  at  him  in  the  light  of  a  little  oil-lamp  that  hung  over  the  door 
i  portress's  lodge^ 

y  was  the  Englishwoman,  deadly  pale,  and  with  a  wild  look  in  her 

.  Qastave  had  never  seen  there  before.    She  gave  him  no  sign 

aition,  but  passed  out  of  the  court-yan^,  and  walked  rapiilly 

That  unusual  look  in  her  face,  the  strangeness  of  the  fact  that 

be  leaving  the  house  at  this  hour,  inspired  him  wilh  a  vague 

he  followed  her,  not  stealthily,  without  a  thought  that  he 

any  wrong  by  such  an  act — rather,  indeed,  with  the  convic- 

hc  had  a  right  so  to  follow  her. 

\  walked  very  quick ly^at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  Gustave  would 

!  iflpposed  possible  for  so  fragile  a  creature,     She  chose  the  lonelier 

and  Gustave  had  no  difficulty  in  following  her;  she  never  looked 

J  but  went  straight  on  her  course,  without  pause  or  slackening  of 

1  if  with  a  settled  purjx)se» 
F Where  can  she  be  going  ?"  Gustave  asked  himself;  and  an  answer> 
hideous,  terrible,  BUggCfit'Cd  itself  to  his  mind*     The  idea  that 
to  him  was  one  that  would  scarcely  have  occurred  to  an  Eng- 
1  under  the  same  cii'cumstances,  but  to  a  Frenchman  it  was  a 
ray  fiuniliar  idea. 

It  wm  dMrk  now—the  darkness  that  reigns  between  eat\y  saiMSfcl  \flA 
As  tie  lonely  woman  went  farther  aVoBg^  t\i<i  Sxv^as^ 
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streets  parallel  with  the  quay,  the  dreadfiil  suspicion  grew  stronger  il 
Gustave'e  mind.  From  that  instant  he  had  but  one  thought :  in  thJ 
moment  he  put  awny  from  him  for  ever  all  sense  of  ol''  f| 

Madelon  Frehlter  ;  he  shook  off  father,  mother,  sister,  old  ti--  J 

home-ties,  ambition,  fortune, — he  lived  alone  for  this  woman,  aod  Ul 
purpose  of  his  life  was  to  save  her  from  despair  and  death,  % 

They  emerged  upon  the  quay  at  last.  The  long  stretch  of  juavemeaa 
was  deserted.  Ah,  now  she  looked  back — she  looked  on  every  side  win 
wild  unseeing  eyes — and  now  there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  thiyH 
pose  that  brought  her  here.  She  crossed  the  road,  and  went  np^^H 
bridge,  Guetave  followin^,^  close  ;  in  the  next  minute  she  was  st^^J 
on  the  stone  beuch,  a  tremulous,  fluttering  figure,  with  arms  Btf|[^| 
towards  the  water — in  a  breath  she  was  clasped  to  Oustare's  hwm 
clasped  by  arms  that  meant  to  hold  her  for  erer.  I 

Tlie  shock  of  that  surprise  utterly  unnerved  tlie  wretched  creataJ 
She  shivered  violently,  and  struggled  to  free  herself  from  those  stia 
arms.  I 

"Let  me  goT  she  cried  in  English,  "Let  me  go!'*  And  tlwl 
finding  herself  iX)werl ess,  she  turned  and  looked  at  her  captor,  "ll 
Lenoble  !  0,  why  do  you  persecute  me  ?    Why  do  yon  follow  me  V*   I 

**  Because  I  want  to  save  you.'*  I 

**  To  save  me !  To  snatch  me  back  when  I  was  going  to  find  reetJ 
an  end  for  my  weaiT  life  I  0  yes,  I  know  that  it  is  a  sinful  end  j  \m 
my  life  has  been  all  sin,'*  I 

**  Your  life  all  sin*     Foolish  one,  I  will  never  believe  that.*'         I 

"It  is  true,**  she  cried,  with  passionate  solf*reproach.  '*The  sin  J 
selfishness,  and  pride,  and  disobedience.  There  is  no  fate  too  hard  fll 
me — but,  0,  my  fate  is  very  hard  !  \Xhj  did  you  keep  mo  from  HM 
river  ?  You  do  not  know  how  miserable  my  life  is — you  do  not  bra 
I  paid  mj  last  |>enny  to  IMadamo  Magnotte  this  morning.  I  baMfl 
money  to  take  mc  back  to  England,  even  if  I  dared  go  there— ^H 
dare  not.  I  have  prayed  for  courage,  for  strength  to  go  back,  but  d 
prayers  have  not  been  heard  ;  and  there  is  notliing  for  mo  but  to  dl 
What  would  bo  the  sin  of  my  throwing  myself  into  that  river  ?  I  am 
die  ;  I  shall  die  of  starvation  in  the  streets,"  I 

**No,  no,"  cried Gusttive passionately;  "do  you  think  I  have  draggi 
you  back  from  death  to  give  you  to  loneliness  and  despair  ?  My  dfl 
one,  you  are  mine— mine  by  right  of  this  night.  These  arms  that  hm 
kept  you  from  death  shuU  i=helLer  you  j-^ah,  let  them  shelter  you !  ThJ 
hands  shall  work  i\n*  you.  My  love,  my  love!  yon  cannot  tell  how  dm 
you  are  to  me.  If  there  must  be  want  or  trouble  for  either  of  us,,] 
shall  come  to  me  first."  i 

He  had  placed  her  on  the  stone  bench,  bewildered  and  nnresistiB 

and  had  seated  himself  by  her  side.    The  fragile  figure,  shivering  n 

even  in  the  mild  atmosphere  of  the  spring  niglit,  was  sustained  by  1 

encircling  arm.     He  fell  t\iat  «\\e^'ii&\a%^  \tt^^Q«5>aVs  «5^eiiurel|i 

given  to  him  by  the  Providence  \k\AcU  %\Q\]^vi\^x^  ^^sg^gv^  \^  >j 
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idonecl  her,  but  for  the  lore  it  luid  implanted  for  her  in  this  one 
iful  heftri..  His  tone  had  all  the  pleading  tenderness  of  a  lover'a, 
it  had  something  more— an  authority^  a  sense  of  possession, 
*Pn>Tidence  sent  me  here  to  sare  you,"  he  said,  with  that  gentle 
tuthoritatti^e  tone, — "I  am  your  providence,  am  I  not,  dearest? 
f  made  me  love  you — fondly,  hopelessly,  as  I  thought.  Yesterday 
■eemed  as  far  away  from  mo  as  those  pale  stara,  shining  up  yonder 
i  inoomprehensible  as  that  faint  silvery  mist  above  the  rising  moon 
id  to-night  you  are  my  own.** 

Be  knew  not  what  ties  might  be  broken  by  this  act.  He  had  indeed 
jguie  consciousness  that  the  step  which  he  was  now  taking  would 
le  a  lifelong  breach  between  himself  and  his  father.  But  the  time 
gone  by  in  wliich  he  could  count  the  cost. 

**  Let  me  go  back,  M.  Lenoble/*  the  Englishwoman  said  presently. 
I  faintness  of  terror  was  passing  away,  and  she  spoke  almost  calmly, 
go  back  to  the  house.     It  is  you  that  hare  saved  mo  from  a 
sin.  I  promise  you  that  I  will  not  again  think  of  committing  that 
fda.    I  win  wait  for  the  end  to  come.    Let  me  go,  my  kind  friend. 
no ;  do  not  detain  mc  I     Forget  that  you  have  ever  known  rae." 
bat  is  not  in  ray  power.     I  will  take  yon  back  to  the  Pension 
Ue  directly ;  but  you  must  first  promise  to  be  my  wife." 
wife !    Q,  no,  no,  no !     That  is  impossible." 
rause  you  do  not  lore  me,'*  saidGustave,  with  mournful  gravity, 
r  am  not  worthy  of  you/* 

>n  and  self-reproach  unspeakable  were  conveyed  in  tliose 
ords. 

Ton  are  worth  all  the  stars  to  me.     If  I  had  them  in  my  hands, 

I  lamps  shining  up  there,  I  would  throw  them  away,  to  hold  you,'' 

be  student  passionately,     '*  You   cannot  understand  my  love» 

I  seem  a  stranger  to  you,  and  all  I  say  sounds  wild  and 

My  love,  it  is  true  as  the  heaven  above  us — true  a^  life  or 

3eath  that  was  so  near  you  just  now.    I  liave  loved  you  ever 

bleak  March  morning  on  which  I  isaw  you  sitting  under  the 

\  txeea  yonder.    You  held  me  from  that  moment.    I  was  subju- 

ed — yours  at  once  and  for  ever-     I  would  not  confess 

myeelf  that  my  heart  had  resigned  itself  to  you;  but  I  know 

it  was  so  from  the  first.    Is  there  any  hope  that  you  will  ever 

one  tithe  of  my  love?" 

Ton  love  me,"  the  Englishwoman  repeated  slowly,  as  if  the  words 

beyond  her  comprehension, — *^  you  love  7ne^  a  creature  so 

I  fHendlesB !     Ah,  but  you  do  not  know  my  wretched  story !" 

[  do  not  ask  to  know  it.    I  only  ask  one  question — will  you  be  my 

ton  most  be  mad  to  offer  your  name,  your  honour  to  me." 
tci,  I  am  mad — madly  in  love.    Ajid  I  am  waiting  for  youi 
^.    Yoo  will  be  mjr  wife?    My  angel,  you  will  say  yesl    It  \a TWi\* 
$£  J  offer  foa — a  life  of  niicertaintj,  i)erhap8  even  ot  ^^^xl^  \ 
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»  to  him  as  a  friend  and  protector,  if  not  in  the  character  of  a  | 

lOfiband.  It  was  no  longer  this  fair  stranger  who  held  p:>8session 
aye.  It  was  Gostave  who  had  taken  possession  of  her.  The 
ir  nature  had  subjugated  the  weaker.  So  friendless,  so  utterly 
be — penniless,  helpless,  in  a  strange  land,  it  is  little  matter  for 
that  Susan  Meynell  accepted  the  love  that  was  at  once  a  refuge 
helter. 

et  me  tell  you  my  wretched  story,"  she  pleaded,  as  she  walked 
ihe  chestnut-trees  by  her  lover's  side.  "  Let  me  tell  you  every- 
And  if,  when  you  have  heard  what  an  unhappy  creature  I  am, 
II  wish  to  give  me  your  heart,  your  name,  I  will  be  obedient  to 
ifih.  I  will  not  speak  to  you  of  gratitude.  If  you  could  under- 
low  debased  an  outcast  I  seemed  to  myself  last  night  when  I  went 
river,  you  would  know  how  I  must  feel  your  goodness.  But  you 
ver  understand — you  can  never  know  what  you  seem  to  me.** 
d  then  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  infinite  shame  and  hesitation, 
d  him  her  story. 

[y  father  was  a  tradesman  in  the  city  of  London,"  she  said, 
vere  very  well  off,  and  my  home  ought  to  have  been  a  happy  one. 
•w  happy  such  a  home  would  seem  to  me  now !  But  I  was  idle 
volous  and  discontented  in  those  days,  and  was  dissatisfied  with  our 
the  city  because  it  seemed  dull  and  monotonous  to  me.  When  I 
ick  now  and  rcmemljcr  how  poor  a  return  I  gave  for  the  love  that 
ven  to  me — my  mother's  anxiety,  my  father's  steady,  unpretend- 
udness — I  feel  how  well  I  have  deserved  the  sorrows  that  have 
o  me  sinco  then.*' 

c  i^auscd  here,  but  Gustave  did  not  interrupt  her.  His  interest 
K)  profound  for  any  conventional  expression.  He  was  listening 
Btory  of  lu3  future  wife's  youth.  That  there  could  be  any  pas^ 
that  history  which  would  hinder  him  from  claiming  this  woman 
wife,  was  a  possibility  he  did  not  for  a  moment  contemplate.  If 
were  shame  involved  in  the  story,  as  Madame  MeyneU's  manner 
m  to  supfiose  there  must  be,  so  much  the  worse  was  it  for  him 
}he  shame  must  be  his,  as  she  was  his. 

\Tien  my  father  and  mother  died,  I  went  into  Yorkshire  t^  lire  >r: 

ly  married  sister.    I  cannot  find  words  to  tell  you  how  kind  ther  % 

'JO  me — my  sister  and  her  husband.     I  had  a  litt!e  Eon^T  '-f-  §1 

my  father,  and  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  it  on  fined-wi*,  5.-  ]  ^^  * 

i  presents  to  my  sister  and  her  children.    I  was  bap:,:^  =-  v  .%. 
IIhhi  I  had  been  in  London;  for  I  saw  more  peopi*!  i::!  -  -  '  -•> 
'««d  lirigfater  than  in  the  city.    One  ikr  I  v.r  =   -V-  -11 
m  nobleman  who  lived  in  the  neijtV.-  •=■  ■."  ■"  '  ~ V 
ii«fe  by  accident  in  a  field  on  rV  V^r  -V-.-^lir'* 
\  shooting ;  and  aS^  il:  ll  -':".^r'  -jf 
r  before,  and  zsa,fc  ^-j^,  7-  -  -  -•  -  ♦ 
came  rery  oSec,  vj'   -.'  T  ^^  * 
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knowledge  and  consent.    Slie  lored  me  so  dearly,  and  wn»  eo 
me,  out  of  her  defir  love,  that  she  sawnoi'  nderful  m  UiJi 

gageraent,  especially  as  Mr.  Kingdon,  the  2.  1  I  am  speildjif 

was  a  younger  son,  and  by  no  means  a  rich  man." 

Again  she  stopped,  and  waited  a  little  before  contmning  her 
Only  by  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  tremulous  hand  resting  on  his  ana  did 
Gustave  express  his  sympathy* 

**  I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  was  in  those  days — so  bri^l* » 
brief*     I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  loved  Montagu  Kingdon.    Vhea  I 
look  back  to  that  time  of  my  life,  it  seems  like  a  picture  fetandiiif 
out  against  a  background  of  darkness,  with  some  strange  vivid  ligbl 
shining  upon  it.    It  was  arranged  between  Montagu  and  my  swto 
that  we  should  be  married,  as  soon  as  his  brother.  Lord  DnmfifilK 
had  paid  his  debts.     The  payment  of  the  debts  was  on  old  pmmitf 
of  Lord  Dunisville*s,  and  an  imprudent  marriage  on  his  brother^s  put 
might  have  prevented  the  performance  of  it.    This  is  what  MonUg5 
told  my  sister  Charlotte.    She  begged  him  to  confide  in  her  husbtiA 
my  kind  brother-in-law  j  but  this  he  refused  to  do.    There  came  i  di; 
very  soon  afler  this  when  James  Hfdliday,  my  brother-in-law,  w«  toM 
about  Montagu  Kingdon*s  visits  to  the  farm.   He  came  home,  and  fojsd 
Mr.  Kiugdon  with  us^  and  there  was  a  dreadful  scene  between  Uien. 
James  forbade  Mr.  Kingdon  ever  again  to  set  foot  in  his  house, 
scolded  my  sister,  he  warned  me.    It  was  all  no  use.    1  loved  Mo&t 
Kingdon  as  you  gay  you  love  me — foolishly,  recklessly*     I  cobU 
disbelieve  or  doubt  him.    'When  he  told  me  of  his  plans  for  our  vbu* 
riage,  which  was  to  be  kept  secret  until  Lord  Domsville  had  paid  to 
debts,  I  conBCinttid  to  leave  Newhall  with  him,  to  be  married  in  LooA«. 
If  he  had  asked  me  for  my  life,  I  must  have  given  it  to  him.    And 
should  I  disbelieve  his  promises,  when  1  had  lived  only  amongst  p 
who  were  truth  itself  ?     He  knew  that  1  had  friends  in  London,  ui 
was  arranged  between  us  that  I  was  to  be  mamed  from  the  hi 
of  them,  w^ho  had  been  my  girlish  companion,  and  who  wa> 
maiTied,,    I  was  to  write,  telling  her  of  my  intended  journey  to  toni 
and  on  the  following  night  I  was  to  leave  Newhall  secretly  with  M<Jfr 
tagu  Kingdon.     I  was  to  make  my  peace  with  my  sister  and  l* 
husband  after  my  marriage.    How  shall  I  tell  you  the  rest?    Pn* 
the  first  to  the  last  he  deceived  me.    The  carrkge  that  waa>  « ' 
believed,  to  have  taken  us  to  London,  carried  us  to  Hull.    From  HoB 
we  crossed  to  Hamburg.    From  that  time  my  story  is  all  shanie  m 
misery.     I  think  my  heart  broke  in  the  hour  in  which  1  diijcoritfp 
that  I  had  been  cheated.     I  loved  him,  and  clung  to  him  long 
I  knew  him  to  be  seliish  and  false  and  cruel.    It  seemed  to  he  a  _ 
of  my  nature  to  love  him.     My  life  was  not  the  kind  of  life  one  km* 
of  in  novels.     It  was  no  existence  of  splendour  and  luxury  and  rM« 
but  one  long  struggle  with  debt  and  diiheulty.    AYc  lived  abroad— 'w* 
for  ourpleasuref  but  because  Mr.  Kingdon  could  not  ventum  ta  apf^tf 
in  Eagl&nd.    Bh  brother,  Lord  Dun\B\ffle»  \m!A  mx^x  \ft^iai«d 
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That  was  a  falsehood  invented  to  deceive  my  sister.  For 
lon^  weary  years  I  was  his  slave,  a  true  and  faithful  slave ;  his 
in  illness,  his  patient  drudge  at  all  times.  We  had  been  wander- 
ing about  France  for  two  years,  when  he  brought  me  to  Paris ;  and  it 
raebere  that  he  first  be^^an  to  neglect  me.  0,  iryou  could  know  the 
days  and  nights  I  have  spent  at  the  hotel  on  the  other  side  of 
iver,  where  we  lived,  you  would  pity  meT*  , 
'My  dear  love,  my  heart  is  all  pity  for  yon,"  said  Gustave.  **  Do 
ell  me  any  more.  I  can  gness  the  end  of  the  story.  There  came 
in  which  ne^irlect  gave  place  to  desertion.'* 
^Yes;  Mr.  Kinpjdon  left  me  one  day  without  a  warnin<2;  word  to 
the  blow.  I  had  been  waiting  and  watchinn;  f^ir  him  through 
Aweary  days  and  nights,  when  there  came  a  letter,  to  tell  me  he  was 
i  way  to  Vienna  with  a  West-Indian  gentleman  and  his  daughter. 
to  be  married  to  the  daughter.  It  was  his  poverty,  he  told  me, 
Dmpelled  this  step.  He  advised  me  to  go  back  to  my  friends  in 
To  go  back  !  As  if  he  did  not  know  that  death  would  be 
f  me.  There  was  a  small  sum  of  money  in  the  letter,  on  which 
ived  since  that  time.  When  you  first  met  me  here,  I  had  not 
t received  that  letter." 

\  was  the  end  of  her  story.    In  the  depth  of  her  humiliation  she 

ot  lift  her  eyes  to  the  face  of  her  companion ;  but  she  felt  his 

clasp  hers,  and  knew  that  he  was  still  her  friend.     This  was  all 

of  Providence. 

}ustave  Lenoble  the  story  had  been  unutterably  painful.     He 

ihoped  to  hear  a  tragedy  untarnished  by  shame,  and  the  shame  was 

r  bitter  to  !iim.    This  woman  whom  he  loved  so  fondly  was  no  spot- 

[martyr,  the  victim  of  inevitable  fate,  beautiful  and  sublime  in  her 

on.     She  was  only  a  weak,  vain,  village  beauty  who  had  sufl'cred 

'to  he  lureii  away  from  her  peaceful  home  by  the  falsehoods  of  a 

aonplace  scoundrel. 

be  story  was  common,  the  shame  was  common,  but  it  seemed  to 
.  Ijenoble  that  the  woman  by  Ins  side  was  his  destiny ;  and  then, 
JpitJinpt  to  the  rescue  of  offended  pride,  of  outraged  love— tortured  to 
^^''' '-  ♦hrit  she,  so  distant  and  pure  a  creature  to  him,  should  have  been 
i  in  the  dust  by  another — came  the  white-winged  angel  Pity. 
ifcr  V  ,  by  her  humiliation,  by  the  memory  of  her  sufferings 

[eori,  m  to  love  her  so  much  the  more  dearly. 

f  My  darling,"  he  said  softly,  "it  is  a  very  sad  story,  and  you  and 
h  never  speak  of  it  again.  We  will  bury  the  memory  of  Montagu 
gdon  in  the  deepest  grave  that  was  ever  dng  for  bitter  remembrances; 
[we  will  begin  a  new  life  together/* 

Thii  was  the  end  of  M*  Lenoble's  wooing.  He  could  not  speak  of 
IDTC  any  more  while  the  sound  of  Montagu  Kingdon's  name  had  hut 
ly  dieil  awuy  on  Susan  Meynell's  lips.  He  had  taken  her  to  himself^ 
b  »U  her  sorron*^  and  Bins,  in  the  horn  in  which  he  EMBtUiv^i  V^x 
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from  death;  wdA  IwtveeD  theee  tiro  there  yue  bo  naed  of|urfonte 
|goltttolicMii  or  wmtinmital  isploreu 

IL  Leaoble  qieedflj  dkcoTared  that  the  law  had  made  no  pminon 
Sdt  the  aeoesiiies  of  a  cfaiTalroua  young  stodent  eager  to  unite  hinuelf 
with  a  friendkM  fore^  WQfliaD,  who  could  not  produce  fo  mndi  u  m 
of  the  thirty  wiftneam  m{aired  to  eetabliah  her  identity.  A  very  littb 
OQHaideratkiii  showed  OnataTe  that  b  marriage  between  him  and  Sam  ' 
MepM^  in  Wrwaiot  wb  an  imponbilitj.  He  explained  tbis,  and  tskid  < 
her  if  die  would  tntst  him,  as  she  had  trusted  Monta^  Kin^oo.  Il 
Jersey  the  marriage  mi^  easily  be  aolamnised.  Would  she  g(>  viti 
htm  to  Jersey,  to  stay  there  so  long  aa  the  English  law  required  far  lb  ^ 
sokmnisatioo  of  tbeir  miion  ? 

*'  Why  shoold  yon  take  so  much  trouble  about  me  ?"  gaid  Sqbci.  ut  I 
her  low  sad  Toioe,  **  You  are  too  good,  too  generoofl*  I  am  not  lorii  | 
so  mnch  care  and  thoa^ht  from  you*" 

"  Does  that  mean  that  jon  will  not  tmst  me^  Soaanne  V 

*^I  would  trust  you  with  my  life  in  a  desert,  thoosands  cfaili 
from  the  rest  of  mankind — with  a  happier  life  than  mine.    I  hiitta  | 
feeling  in  ray  heart  but  lore  for  you^  and  faith  in  you." 

After  this  the  rest  was  easy.  The  loverg  left  the  Pension  MagMtttl 
cme  bright  summer  morning,  and  journeyed  to  Jersey,  where,  iter  4 1 
fortnight's  sojourn,  the  English  Protestant  church  united  than  ialh| 
bonds  of  matrimony^ 

Susan  was  a  Protestant,  Gustare  a  Catholic,  but  the  differeadrfl 
religion  divided  them  no  more  than  the  difference  of  country*  Hxfl 
came  back  to  Paris  directly  after  the  marriage,  and  M.  Lenohlc  loiij 
very  modest  lodging  for  himself  and  his  wife  in  a  narrow  street  MtJ 
the  Pantheon — ^a  fourth  story,  rery  humbly  furnished.  M.  Lenoh 
provided  for  himself  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  truth  of  that  I 
which  declares  that  a  purse  large  enough  for  one  is  also  lat^ 
for  two. 


Chapteb  IV- 


A  DE€m^  OF  BAXISBJfEirr. 


Afteu  those  stormy  emotions  which  accompany  the  domg  ofs^ 
perate  deed,  there  comes  in  the  minds  of  men  a  dead  cahn.  The  stifli 
Toice  of  Wisdom,  unheard  while  Passion^s  tempest  was  raging,  whil|** 
grsTe  counsel  or  mild  reproof,  and  Folly,  who,  seen  athwart  the  Btcn>* 
cloud,  sublime  in  the  glare  of  the  lightning,  seemed  inspiration.  Tei!^ 
her  face  in  the  clear  common  light  of  day. 

Let  it  not  for  a  moment  Im  supposed  that  withM.  Lenohle  dmttf^ 
reflection  brought  repentance  iu  their  train.    It  was  not  so.    Ttel 
which  he  felt  for  his  English  wife  was  no  capricious  emotion ;  it  ^ 
passion  deep  and  strong  as  destiny.  The  worst  that  after^tboaglit  c 
tereal  to  him  was  the  fact  that  the  step  he  had  taken  was  a  Teiy^ 
perate  one.     Before  him  lay  an  awM  iwiCftsaVVrj— ^li  lusoetaitf  off 
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and  eternal  coDdemnation,  as  it  seemed  to  his  pious  CatboUc  mbd. 
The  thong-ht  of  this  dear  one  gare  him  couraj^e, 

"  I  owe  much  to  my  parents,"  he  thought  to  himself,  '*  but  not  Xhz 
pririlege  to  sell  me  for  money.  The  marriage  they  want  to  bring  aIiodI 
would  be  a  sordid  barter  of  my  heart  and  my  honour." 

In  a  few  minutes  after  this  he  was  standing  in  the  little  ealoD 
at  Beanbocage,  with  his  mother  and  sister  hanging  abont  kiro  and 
caressing  him,  his  father  standing  near,  less  demonatrative,  bat  eri- 
dently  well  pleased  by  this  unexpected  arrival  of  the  eon  and  heir. 

"I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  hall/'  cried  Cydalise,  "and  fi^w km 
from  my  room  to  welcome  thee.  It  seems  to  me  tlial  one  can  flj  on 
these  occasions.  And  how  thou  art  looking  well,  and  how  tboa  irt 
handsome,  and  how  I  adore  thee  !'*  cries  the  damsel^  more  ecstatic  flM 
an  English  sister  on  a  like  occasion.  '*  Dost  thou  know  that  we  b^| 
to  alarm  ourselves  about  thee?  Thy  letters  became  so  infreqaeMH 
cold.  And  all  the  while  thou  didst  plot  tins  surprise  for  us.  Ah,jPH 
it  is  sweet  to  see  thee  again !"  _J 

And  then  the  mother  took  up  the  strain,  and  anon  was  spok^dM 
dreaded  name  of  iladelon.    She  too  would  be  glad— she  too  had  HI 
anxious.    The  prodigal  made  no  answer.    He  could  not  8pe«k,  »1 
heart  sank  within  him,  he  grew  cold  and  pale  j  to  inflict  paio  on  tiwn 
who  loved  him  was  a  sharper  pain  than  deatk  J 

**  Gustave  !**  cried  the  mother  in  sudden  alarm,  **  thou  g^^^^^fl 
— thou  art  ill ! — Look  then,  Francois,  thy  son  is  ill  !**  ^^ 

** No,  mother,  I  am  not  ill,"  the  young  man  replied  graveljr.  ft, 
kiaeed  his  mother,  and  put  her  gently  away  from  him.  In  all  Lhs|M 
of  her  after-life  she  remembered  that  kiss,  cold  as  death,  for  it  wa«l 
farewell  kiss  of  her  son. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  with  yon  alone,  father,"  said  'jl^ 

The  father  was  surprised,  but  in  no  manner  alarmed  by  thi^  rn^jLi  •- 
He  led  the  way  to  his  den,  a  small  and  dingy  chamber,  where  ti«» 
were  some  dosty  editions  of  the  French  classics,  and  where  the  ma^ 
of  Beaubocage  kept  accounts  and  garden-seeds  and  horse-medicioci.    I 

When  they  were  gone,  the  mother  and  sister  sat  by  one  r ' 
windows,  waiting  for  them.  Without,  all  was  still    Distant  U^..    ^ 
mered  through  the  summer  twilight,  the  lighted  windows  of  C<'"tcafl«f*  | 

"How  pleased  Madelon  will  be!'*  said  Cydalise,  lo  '  '  -^ 

those  glimmering  windows.     She  had  really  taught  her-  -  i^'* 

that  the  demoiselle  Frehlter  was  a  most  estimable  young  pciBon ;  W 
she  would  have  been  glad  to  find  more  enthusiasm,  more  brightn^ 
and  vivacity,  in  her  future  &ister4n*law. 

The  interview  between  the  father  and  son  seemed  long  to  Mi4"^ 
Lenoble  and  Cydalise.  The  two  women  were  curious — nav.  iaw' 
somewhat  anxious. 

"I  fear  he  has  made  debts,"  said  the  mother,  **  and  is  v  "^ 

of  his  follies,  I  know  not  how  they  are  to  be  paid,  unless 
ofMadeloDf  and  that  would  aeem  a  d\ft\\oTioTixrBXAfe  x\ssi  olXwa  v 
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if  an  hour  before  any  fiound  broke  the  etillness  of  that  quiet 
[wi light  had  thickened  into  night,  when  there  came  a  banging 
and  heavy  fLJotstcps  in  the  halh    The  door  of  the  galon  was 
ipenrd,  and  M,  Lenoble  came  in  alone.  At  the  same  moment  the  outer 
*  doeed  heaTily. 

Lenoble  went  straight  to  the  open  window  and  closed  the 
Dtian  shutters.  He  went  from  thence  to  the  second  window,  the 
iers  whereof  he  fastened  careful ly,  while  the  women  stared  at  him 

eiingly,  for  it  was  not  his  habit  to  perform  this  office. 
*'  I  ana  shutting  out  a  vagabond/'  he  said,  in  a  cold,  cruel  voice. 
**  Where  is  Gustave  ?'*  cried  the  mother  alarmed,—**  He  is  gone  " 
^•*  But  he  is  coming  back,  is  he  not,  directly  ?" 
'Never  while  I  live!**  answered  M.  Lenoble,     **  He  has  married  an 
;li»h  adventuress,  and  is  no  longer  any  son  of  mine." 


^looh  tbe  Stconb; 

DOWNHILL. 

CHAPTKa   I. 
THE  FATE  OF  8CJ8AN  LENOBLE. 

SgrKX  years  after  that  miserable  summer  night  at  Beaubocage  on 
ch  Ottfetave  Lenoble  was  disowned  by  his  father,  a  man  and  woman, 
I  a  bt)y  hvc  years  of  age,  were  starving  in  a  garret  amongst  the  house- 
land  chimneys  of  Rouen,    In  the  bti^ycity  these  people  lived  lonely 
I  a  forest,  and  were  as  securely  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  all  who  had 
r  known  them.    The  man— haggiird^  dying— cherished  a  pride  that 
grown  fiercer  as  the  grip  of  poverty  tightened  upon  him.    The 
.  lived  only  for  her  husband  and  her  child. 
,  The  man  was  Gustave  Lenoble.    Tlie  world  had  gone  ill  with  him 
he  cast  his  destiny  into  the  lap  of  the  woman  he  loved.     In  all 
years  no  oHve-bearing  dove  had  spanned  the  gulf  that  yawned 
en  the  prodigal  and  his  father.    The  seigneur  of  Beaubocage  had 
marble.    A  narrow-minded  old  man*  living  his  narrow  life,  and 
jring  one  idea  with  fanatical  devotion,  was  of  all  men  the  least  likely 
Vain  had  been  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  mother  and  sister. 
^ftoore  of  that  joyless  dwelling  on  the  fertile  flats  beyond  Yevinord 
^aeoled  against  the  offender  with  a  seal  not  to  bo  broken,  even  had 
Jcmuc  thither  to  plead  for  pardon,  which  he  did  not. 
*My  father  would  have  sold  mc  as  negro  slaves  are  sold  !a-bas"  lie 
^  00  those  rare  occasions  when  he  opened  his  old  wounds,  which  were 
^hc  1;  hd ;  **  I  am  glad  that  I  escaped  the  contemptible  barter.'* 

U»  vj  irnih  gl^d.    Poverty  and  hardship  ae^med  lo  Yutdl 

rio  bear  tlim  tbe  dreary  prosperity  of  CGtenoir  aul  ^^  mte  \^fc 
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could  not  have  loved.  The  distingiiiBhing  quaUties  of  thU  maii't  aW 
were  courage  and  constancy.    There  are  such  noble  ftouU  born  iolo 

'Uic  world,  some  to  sbiae  with  lustre  supemal,  many  to  bum  and  dk 
in  social  depths,  obscure  as  ocean's  deepest  cavern. 

In  his  love  for  the  woman  he  hud  chosen,  Gustave  Lenobk  ntm 
wavered.  He  worked  for  her,  he  endured  for  hei",  be  honied  a^aimi 
lopc,  for  her  sake;  and  it  wjsonly  when  bodily  etro  ; 

'this  naniele&g  foot-soldier  began  to  droop  and  falter  in  i 
Things  had  gone  ill  with  him.     Ue  had  tried  hia  fate  as  an  ad 
Paris,  in  Caen,  in  Kouen — but  clients  would  not  come,    IT    ' 
clerk,  now  in  one  counting-house,  now  in  another,  and 
had  exiBtedi  somehow,  during  the  seven  years  of  their  mai 

They  clung  to  each  other  with  aiTection  that  seemed  to  gr^  „  ,..,,...  -7 
new  sorrow;  nor  did  love  exhibit  any  inclination  to  spread  his  wingiiai 
take  flight  from  the  window,  though  poverty  came  in  every  day  U  ^ 
door,  and  sat  by  the  hearth,  a  familiar  companion  and  an  ineviUhk  giaeit 
The  mother  and  sister  contrived  to  help  this  poor  castaway  willi  thi 
veriest  serapings  of  a  miserly  household.  The  old  man,  f  -  ^  ^^'^ 
great  di6apix)intment,  grew  sordid  and  covetous  with  im  ;  ^ 

and  the  lives  of  the  women  were  hard  and  hopeless.     By  lit  r  3 

petty  contrivances,  and  pitiful  falsifications  of  financial  stai^...  .  .  ^' 
managed  to  Bcrape  together  a  few  louis  now  and  then  for  the  6tni^';liD| 
exile  ;  and  to  do  this  was  the  sole  delight  of  their  patient  live*.  Th.i 
contrived  also  to  con-eapond  secretly  with  Gustave,  and  wei'e  ijirurari 
of  the  birth  of  his  son. 

"  Ah,  if  thou  couldst  see  how  beautiful  he  is,"  wrote  Uie  fiiltet 
**  this  child  of  pure  and  true  love,  tliou  wouldst  no  longer  re^Txt  mj 
breach  of  faith  with  Madelon  Frchlter,  I  knew  not,  until  now,lw» 
like  infant-children  are  to  angels.  I  knew  not  how  true  to  naturt  i» 
the  angels  in  the  pictiu-es  of  HafTaelle  and  Murillo»    Thou  knowisit  4* 

.print  of  Miirillo's  Agsumptiou;  the  picture  is  in  tlte  Lonvre.  If  tk« 
canst  remember  that  picture,  dear  mother,  thou  hast  but  to  recall  ^ 
face  of  one  of  the  cherabim  about  the  feet  of  our  Lady,  and  thou  haft  tk 
portrait  of  my  boy*  He  opens  his  eyes,  and  looks  at  me  as  1  wril4*.  ill 
that  lie  and  I  and  my  Susanne  were  with  thee  in  the  little  salon  at  BmSr 
bocagc, — my  sister,  Susanne,  you,  and  I,  united  round  thistlarling'scfidl*** 
He  has  been  bom  in  poverty,  but  his  birth  has  made  us  very  happy." 

The  sentiment  of  this  letter  was  no  spurious  or  transient  fodi* 
For  this  child  Gustavo  Lenoble  evinced  an  unchanging  ^  I^ 

Wiis  indeed  no  part  of  his  nature  to  change.    The  little  one  > 

fort  in  aJTIiclion,  his  joy  during  every  brief  interval  of  prosperity.  Wb«B 
the  battle  was  well-nigh  fought,  and  he  began  to  feci  himself  Usat^ro, 
his  chief  anxieties,  his  ever-returning  fears,  were  for  his  wife  undcbBl' 
To  Susan  the  thooght  uf  parting  from  him  was  a  dej«|iair  too<k<P 
for  tears.  She  would  have  been  something  less  than  w*oman  if  she  W 
not  hrcd  her  husband  with  more  than  coiuraon  alfeclion*    She  vatdi*"^ 

He  change  that  illness  brought  ia  i\\e  timV  tace^  \}a<i  ^X^mijs^  i^* 
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ttle  bj  little  the  awfnl  tratfa  came  home  to  her.    The  hour  was 
d  in  which  gfae  mu^t  loge  him. 

If  jou  c       '        e  rest,  Gnstare,  better  medical  advice,  more  com- 

?ou  wcii  I  be  strong  again.     I  am  sure  your  father  woald 

to  forgive  you  now.  Write  to  him,  dean^.  Go  back  to  Bean- 

ttud  lei  yonr  mother  and  sister  narse  yoa,    I  will  stay  here  with 

OEe.   It  shall  be  forgotten  that  you  have  a  wife  and  child .' * 

dear  one ;  I  wiJl  not  desert  you,  even  for  a  day,  to  buy  baek 

"s  love,    I  would  rather  be  here,  with  you,  than  in  the  plea- 

\t  without  you.     Itut  we  must  face  the  future,  Susannc ;  we 

^  the  little  one*g  sake.    You  are  not  so  strong 

yoQ  ;    [  blindly  in  your  power  to  protect  him  by  and 

I  have  written  a  lett^  to  my  father.     He  has  proved  himself  a 

man  to  me,  cruel  and  obdurate  beyond  all  my  fears;  bnt  I  know 

not  altogether  heartless.     When  1  am  dcad^  you  will  t^ike  the 

in  one  hand,  the  child  in  the  other,  and  go  to  Beaubocage.     I 

^e  he  will  adopt  the  boy,  and  that  the  little  one  will  give  him  the 

and  happiness  he  hoped  from  me.     He  must  be  very  lonely; 

cannot  doobt  that  his  heart  will  melt  when  he  sees  the  child's 

and  hears  that  he  has  no  longer  a  son*     As  tor  yourself,  my  poor 

I  see  for  yon  no  hoj)e  except  in  the  old  Yorkshire  home,  and  the 

yon  fear  to  see  again.*' 
I  no  longer  fear  them/'  said  bis  wife,  with  unwonted  energy,    **  I 
llM  not  go  to  them  seven  years  a;^o ;  but  I  can  go  to  them  as  your  wife.'- 
*•  Ah,  thank  God,  the  poor  name  is  worth  something  for  you.'* 
"Yes,  dear;  and  I  will  go  back  to  them:  to-morrow/* — "To-raorrowl" 
"To-morrow,  Gustave,     I  have  been  selfish  and  cruel  to  delay  bo, 
kg.    The  old  dread  of  seeing  my  sister's  reproachful  face  has  been 
WDg  enough  to  hold  me  back,  when  a  little  courage  might  have  en- 
hd  me  to  help  you.     The  burden  has  been  all  on  you,  and  1  have 

nothing.    0,  what  a  wretch  I  must  have  been  to  sit  idly  by  an4' 
fiyou  sntfer,  and  make  no  eflbrt  to  help  your' 

Bnt,  my  darling,  you  have  not  been  idle.   You  have  been  the  dear- 
limd  most  industrious  of  wives,  and  have  helped  me  to  bear  my  burden.] 
e  done  more,  dear^^ou  have  made  my  burden  pleosiint  to  me.*' 
1  vvHl  try  to  lighten  it,  Gustare,"  cried  Susan,  with  eicitement, 
>,  why,  why  did  I  never  try  before !     My  sister  and  her  husband  are 
jk)fff— rich  perhaps.     If  they  are  still  living,  if  no  cruel  changes  have 
llto  pan  at  Newhall,  they  could  help  us  with  a  little  money.    They* 
gbt  even  give  us  a  homo,     I  will  start  for  England  to-morrow." 
Nay»  my  dear,  yon  are  not  strong  enough  to  travel  so  far  alone. 
muk,  indeed,  a  happy  thought  this  of  your  rich  relations;  but  you 
1^^  lertake  such  a  journey.     You  might  writ^/' 

stave,  I  will  trust  to  no  letter;  I  will  go.     It  will  be  no 
Cor  me  to  hnmble  mjself  for  jour  sake.     I  will  go  Rim^\\l  \-^  m^ 
Icr,    1  know  wb&t  a  tender  compassionate  heart  it  Va  AmX.  1  %\v^ 
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I  There  was  much  discussion ;  but  Sasan  was  resolnte.    To  scrap 

together  the  money  for  the  Journe}*,  she  made  efforts  t)  1 

in  a  nature  so  weak  as  hers.    She  went  to  the  Monte  de  1  i  tte 

last  of  heT  little  treasnrea^ — that  one  dear  trinket  to  which  she  hd 
clung  oven  when  hunger  was  at  the  door, — the  ^immal,  or  alliwit^ 
riurr,  that  Gustare  had  placed  upon  her  finger  before  God^e  altar,— tlw 
double  Kymbolic  circlet  which  bor©  on  one  side  her  name,  on  the  odur 
her  huaband*8.  This  dearest  of  all  her  possessions  slie  surrendered  for  1 
few  francs,  to  make  up  the  sum  needful  for  her  journey. 

What  it  cost  her  to  do  this,  what  it  cost  her  to  tejir  her  " 
from  her  sick  husband  and  her  only  child,  who  shall  say  ?  i 
pangs  that  cannot  be  counted,  agonies  that  will  come  within  no  calco* 
lation — the  infinite  of  pain.  She  went.  Two  kind  souls,  a  laboow 
and  his  wife,  lodgers  in  the  same  garret-story,  promised  to  care  for  lal 
help  the  invalid  and  child.  There  is  no  desolation  in  which  s  d^M 
will  not  find  a  friend* 

The  journey  was  long  and  fatiguing ;  the  anguisli  of  her  pooradilaf 
heart  almost  too  much  for  endurance ;  a  heart  so  heavy  that  ' 
could  scarce  flutter  it»  It  was  dull  damp  weather,  though  in  • 
of  Bunmier.  The  solitary  traveller  caught  cold  on  the  jouniej,  ajri 
arrived  in  London  in  a  high  fever.  111,  faint,  and  helpless,  the  ptU 
city  Beemed  to  her  unspeakably  dismal^most  stony  of  all  stony-lnarid 
mothers,  to  this  wretched  orphan.  She  could  go  no  further  tbaatli* 
darksome  city-inn  whore  the  coach  from  Southampton  bronght  htf. 
She  had  come  inci  Havre.  Here  she  sank  prostrate,  and  had  htrtij 
Buflicient  strength  to  write  an  incoherent  letter  to  her  sister,  Mrs,  Ho- 
liday, of  Newhall  farm,  near  Huxters  Cross,  Yorkshire* 

The  sister  came  as  fast  as  the  fastest  ooach  on  the  great  Nortlusfl 
road  could  carry  her.  There  wt\s  infinite  joy  in  that  honeei  sistdf 
heart  over  this  one  sinner's  repentance.  Fourteen  years  had  gooft  If^ 
since  the  yonng  city-bred  beauty  had  fled  with  that  futsest  of  IW 
and  moBt  hardened  of  profligates^  Montagu  Kiugdou;  and  tidings  froi 
Busan  were  uulooked  for  and  thrilling  as  a  messago  from  the  grave* 

Alas  for  the  adverse  fate  of  Susan  Meynell!     The  false  ft 
yonth  had  sot  her  for  ever  wrong  upon  life's  highway.     'W 
Mrs.  Halliday  came,  Guatave  Lenoble's  wife  was  past  her  help;  Witt* 
dering  in  her  mind ;  a  girl  again,  but  newly  run  away  from  her  pwcftl 
liome ;  iind  with  no  thought  save  of  remorse  for  her  misdeeds* 

The  seven  years  of  her  man-ied  life  seemed  to  have  faded  out  of  li^ 
mind.  She  raved  of  Montagu  Kingdon's  baseness,  of  her  oij^ti  foUrJtf 
rain  regret,  her  yearning  for  pjudon ;  but  of  the  dying  husband  in  tk* 
garret  at  Rouen  ehe  uttered  no  word.  And  so,  with  her  weAtjhtd 
upon  her  gistcr^s  breast,  she  passed  away,  her  story  untold,  no  weddiM* 
ring  on  her  wasted  finger  to  l>ear  witness  that  she  died  an  honest  ©*fl*^ 
wife;  no  letters  or  papers  in  her  [K>or  little  trunk  to  throw  light  CO t^ 
fourteen  jcars  in  which  she  had  bccu  a  castaway. 

Mfg.  HiiUiJny  atajed  in  Loudon  to  see  iW  ^asiilifetiaXu^  vDiSjfi«i  «p^ 
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r  charchyar  J  wliere  her  family  rested,  and  wkere  for  her  was  cliosea 
fobficttre  corner  in  wliicU  she  micrht  repose  forgotten  and  unknown. 
[Bat  not  quite  nameless.  Mrs.  Halliday  could  not  leave  the  |2:ruvc 
ked  l*y  any  record  of  the  sister  she  had  loved.  The  gtone  above 
Igrure  of  Gustave's  wife  bore  her  maiden  name,  and  the  comforting 
nliaf  text  about  the  one  sinner  who  repentelh* 


Chapter  II, 


FOBQIVKN  TOO  LATE, 


a  week  of  lonor  days  and  lon^ernif^hts  there  was  no  step  sounded 
t  6tair,  no  o[K'ning  or  shutting  of  a  door  in  the  old  dilapidated 
ierc  ho  lay  languishing  on  the  brink  of  an  open  grave,  that  did 
ve  GuBtave  Lenoblc  with  a  sudden  emotion  of  hope.     But  the 
eps  came  and  went,  the  doors  were  opened  and  shut,  again  and 
in^  and  the  traveller  so  waited,  so  hoped  for,  did  not  return. 

boy^ — ^the  brave,  bright  son,  who  Becmed  to  inherit  all  that  was 

8t  and  best  in  his  father's  nature— pined  for  his  mother.    The  man 

Bred  a  martyrdom  worse  than  the  agony  of  Damiens,  the  slow  tor- 

of  La  Barrc.     What  had  befallen  her  ?    That  she  could  desert 

i  or  his  child  was  a  possibility  that  never  shaped  itself  in  his  mind, 

f  drop  of  poison  was  happily  wanting  in  his  cup;  and  the  bitterness 

ath  was  sweet  compared  to  the  scorpion-sting  of  such  a  supposition. 

he  did  not  return.    Calamity  in  some  shape  had  overtaken  her — 

Jty  dire  aa  death  ;  for  with  life  and  reason,  she  could  not  have 

!  to  send  some  token,  some  tidings,  to  those  she  loved.     The  sick 

ted  a  week  after  the  day  on  which  he  had  begun  to  expect  her 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  rose,  with  death  in  his  face,  and 

oat  to  look  for  her— to  look  for  her  in  Eouen,  for  her  whom  the 

act  of  his  heart  told  hira  was  far  away  from  that  city  :  as  far  as 

from  life.      He  went  to  tlte  Cour  des  Messagcries,  and  loitered 

[waited  amidst  the  bustle  of  arriving  and  departing  diligences,  with 

MmbecOe  hope  that  she  would  alight  from  one  of  them.    The  tra- 

\  came  and  went,  pushing  and  luistling  him  in  their  seltish  haste, 

rame  he  went  back  to  his  garret.    All  was  quiet.    The  boy 

lie  children  of  his  good  neighbour,  and  was  comfortLd  by  the 

ath  of  that  strange  hearth. 

fostave  lit  his  candle,  a  last  remaining  morsel. 

'  Vou  will  last  my  time,  friend,"  he  said  with  a  wan  smile. 

io  seated  himself  at  the  little  table,  pushed  aside  the  medicine-bot- 

.  searched  for  a  stray  sheet  of  letter*paper,  and  tlien  began  to  wiite. 

Ic  wrote  to  his  mother,  telling  her  that  death  was  at  haud,  and  that 

1  come  in  which  she  must  gaccour  her  son's  orphan  child. 

L'  cncloijed  a  letter  to  his  father — that  letter  of  which  he  had 

ea  to  hift  wife,  and  which  had  been  written  in  the  eatVy  Aay^  ^t  Vm 

This  packet  he  directed  to  Madame  Lenoble,  at  ^easx\iO«i^^. 
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"       "When  those  letters  are  delivered,  I  shall  be  past  blame  and  past 
forgivenese,*'  be  thought. 

In  the  morning  be  was  dead. 

The  neighbours  posted  the  letter.  Tlie  neighbours  comforted  und 
protected  the  child  fur  two  days;  and  then  there  came  a  lady,  very  sad, 
very  quiet,  who  wept  bitterly  in  the  stillness  of  that  attic-chamber  where 
Gustave  Lenoble  lay;  and  who  aflervvarde,  with  a  gentle  calmness oC 
manner  that  was  very  sweet  to  see,  made  all  neoeBsary  arrangements  fir 
a  humble,  but  not  a  mean  or  ignominioim,  funerab 

"  He  was  my  brother,"  she  said  to  the  good  friends  of  the  neigbbottr- 

ing  garret,     "We  did  our  beet  to  help  him,  my  mother  and  I;  but  wo 

little  thought  bow  bitterly  he  wanted  help.    The  brave  heart  would  not 

M  anfler  us  to  know  that/' 

^  And  then  she  thanked  them  with  much  tendemess  for  their  chmtj  I 
to  the  dead  man;  aud  with  these  good  people  she  went  on  foot  tlirougk  | 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  city  to  see  her  brother  laid  in  bis  grave. 

Until  this  was  done,  the  mournful  lady,  who  waa  not  yet  thirty  yean 
of  age  and  of  a  placid  nun-like  beauty,  abandoned  herself  to  do  tm^  | 
sport  of  love  for  her  orphan  nephew;  hot  when  that  last  office  of  alfeclioa 
had  been  performed,  she  took  the  little  one  on  her  knees,  and  folded  him 
to  her  breast,  and  gave  him  her  heart,  as  she  had  given  it  long  ago  to 
his  father  ;  for  this  gentle  unselfish  creature  was  one  who  ma«fc  nedl 
have  some  slirine  at  which  to  offer  her  daily  sacrifice  of  self,  Alrei^ 
she  was  beginning  to  think  liow  the  orphan  was  to  be  cared  for,  andthc 
widow  also,  for  whose  return  she  looked  daily. 

For  the  return  of  Susan  Lenoble,  Cydalise  waited  at  Rouen  seTOT  ] 
days  after  the  funeral     She  had,  hiippily,  an  old  schoolfellow  comfork- 
ably  established  in  the  city ;  aud  in  tlie  house  of  this  old  friend  ^ 
found  a  home.    No  one  but  her  mother  and  this  friend,  whom  she  conU 
trust,  knew  of  the  business  that  had  brought  her  from  Beaubocage.   I*  I 
seven  years  the  father  had  never  uttered  his  only  son's  name;  in  all  yift| 
seven  years  that  name  had  never  been  spoken  in  his  hearing. 

When  three  weeks  had  gone  by  since  the  departure  of  Susan  foil 
England,  all  hope  of  her  return  was  abandoned  by  Mademoiselle  Lt*| 
noble  and  the  neighbours  who  had  known  the  absent  woman. 

**  She  had  the  stamp  of  death  on  her  face  when  she  went  away,"  t 
the  labourer*s  wife,  **  as  surely  as  it  was  on  him  that  she  left.    I 
her  she  had  no  strength  for  the  journey  ;  but  she  would  go  :  there  wa 
no  moviug  her  from  that*     She  had  rich  friends  IfX-bas^  who  might  helj 
her  husband.     It  was  for  that  she  went.    That  thought  seemed  to  giv 
her  a  kind  of  fever,  and  the  streugth  of  fever,** 
**  And  there  has  come  no  letter — nothing  ?** 
K        "Nothing,  mademoiselle.'* 

W        On  this,  Cydalise  determined  to  return  to  Beaubocage.     She  oon 
not  well  Jeave  the  child  longer  on  the  hands  of  these  friendly  pcopli 
even  by  paying  for  his  maintenance,  vjYi\d\^^Vx^\*^^«^^'si^^\^^ 
they  would  fain  have  shared  tU^u  U^ioAAia  paUd-Jeu  ^&a:Av:fti^ai^\£3ftl'^ 
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^^^feoorapenaed.  She  deternuiied  on  a  de&perate  ^iep.  Sho  would 
H  her  brotlier^a  orf)haii  child  back  with  her,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Pro- 
Huce—to  the  chance  of  some  sudden  awakening  of  natural  affection  in 
Hirt  that  had  long  lauguislied  in  a  kind  of  torpor  that  was  almost  death. 
KThe  little  fellow  pined  sadly  fur  those  dear  familiar  faces,  those  ten- 
H^thing  voices,  that  had  vanished  so  sadden ly  from  hm  life*  Bnt 
H^oice  of  his  aunt  was  very  sweet  and  tender,  and  had  a  tone  that  re- 
Bt<  '  '  ^  tber  who  was  gooe.  With  this  kind  aunt  he  left  Rouen  in 
\k  g  old  vehicle  that  iilied  daily  betwixt  that  city  and  Vevinord, 

^*Thon  canst  ciill  me  Cydalise  for  a  while,  my  little  one,*'  she  said  to 
for  she  did  not  wish  the  child  to  proclaim  the  relationship  between 
i  yet  awhile. 

what  bitter  teiirg  the  two  women  Bhed  over  the  soft  fair  carls  of 

^ittle  hcafl,  when  they  had  the  boy  all  to  themselves  in  the  turret- 

at  Beaubocage,  on  whose  white  walls  the  eyes  of  Cydalise  had 

-t  every  morning  of  her  pure  eventless  life ! 

'  si  thou  cry  so,  madame  ?"  the  child  asked  of  his  grand- 

as  she  held  him  in  her  arma»  kissing  and  weeping  over  him  ; 

what  have  they  done  with  my  father — and  mamma  too  ?    She 

ttway  one  day,  but  she  told  me  that  she  would  come  back,  so 

kly,  ah,  so  quickly!  and  tlie  days  passed,  and  they  shut  papa  in  hia 

and  would  not  let  me  go  to  him ;  and  mamma  did  not  come, 

^h  I  asked  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  send  her  back  to  me.*' 

'Dear  child,  thy  father  and  mother  are  in  a  brighter  place  than  this 

irorld,  wherc  they  had  so  much  sorrow,**  Madame  Lenoble  an- 

'Yes,  they  were  often  sorry,"  mumured  the  boy  thoughtfully.  "It 
[liecsuEc  of  money;  but  then,  when  there  was  no  money,  mamma 

I  and  kissed  me,  and  kissed  papa,  and  the  good  papa  kisfied  us  both, 
Iftomehow  it  always  ended  in  happiness.'* 

r)ifi  Lenoble  was,  happily,  absent  on  this  day  of  tribulation. 
at*n  took  their  fill  of  sorrow,  bnt  it  was  sorrow  mingled  with  a 
I  bitter  sweetness  that  was  almost  joy.     The  seigneur  of  Beau- 
^  had  gone  to  dioe,  as  he  still  often  diti,  with  his  old  friend  Baron 
liter;  for  the  breach  of  faith  which  bad  caused  a  lifelong  disunion  of 
*and  fton  had  not  divided  the  two  proprietors.     Nay,  indeed,  the 
had  been  generous  enough  to  plcjwi  the  cause  of  the  castaway. 
'A  man  cannot  dispose  at  will  of  his  aHections,  my  friend,"  he 
1  it  was  more  generous  in  your  son  to  break  faith  with  my 
iure  marriage  than  after.** 
"^llidemoiselle  Frehlter  had  not  broken  her  heart  on  account  of  her 
Jaehood.     She  had  been  sulBciently  indignant  on  the  ooca- 
liad  been  more  impatient  of  her  mother's  \>ct  priest  and  pet 
ag  the  brief  period  in  which  she  wore  the  willow? .    S\v&  Vi^si 
gvod'bumoar,   iiowever,  on   being  wooed  \v^  Ta^  'S^^'^?^ 
, y^J  mr^J  regimmt,  Btationed  at  Vevmoid*  die  ^SAvw^.  ol 
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a  grander  house  than  that  of  Lenoble,  and  whose  good  looks  imd  good 
lineage  had  altimatelj  prerailed  with  the  Baron.    T9  'mm  bid 

by  no  means  too  good  an  opinion  of  the  son-in-law  od  ujm 

him ;  bttt  peace  was  the  highest  good  (with  nnlimited  tobacco)  to  wWtfc 
hia  gennanic  aoni  aspired ;  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  in  the  present,  It 
was  content  to  hazard  his  daughter's  happiness  in  the  future. 

'♦  That  is  Terv  brilliant,"  he  said  of  M.  Paul  de  Nt'rague,  tlic  yo^^ 
lieutenant  of  light  ca?alrT;  ^'bnt  it  is  not  solid,  like  Uustave.  Yont 
son  is  honest>  candid ;  a  braro  hearts  It  was  foi*  that  I  woold  bn 
t  given  hiro  ^ladelon.  Bat  it  is  Providence  which  disposes  i>f  ns^  aionr 
good  father  St,  Ycloni-s  tells  us  often ;  and  one  must  be  content.  Yotuxr 
Neraguc  pleases  mj  daughter^  and  I  must  swallow  him,  though  for  oie 
he  smells  too  strong  of  the  barracks :  f/i  ffaire  In  cnstrney  mon  amiJ* 

That  odour  of  the  barracks  which  distinguished  the  sub-lienteoist 
Paul  de  Neragiie  became  more  odious  after  his  marriage  wjtJi  tl«* 
Tirtuous  Madelon,  when  he  was  established — nicM,  as  he  himself  calW 
it— in  very  comfortable,  though  somewhat  grusorae,  apartmenU  tf 
Cotenoir.  His  riotous  deportment,  his  hospitable  disposition,  wd* 
plaved  in  the  frequent  entertainment  of  his  brothers-in-arma  at  Ht 
ejipense  of  his  father-in-law»  his  Don-Jnan-Uke  demeanour  in  reliti« 
to  the  housemaids  and  kitchen-wenches  of  the  chateau,  innocent  eaoigk 
in  the  main,  but  on  that  account  so  much  the  more  audacious,  fitni 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  Madame  Frehlter  and  her  daughter,  aad  tit 
elder  lady  was  much  gratified  by  that  thirst  for  foreign  territory  irhiA 
carried  the  greater  part  of  the  French  army  and  the  regimeut  d^ 
vivacious  Paul  to  tlie  distant  wilds  of  Algeria* 

The  virtuous  Madelon  was  too  stolid  to  weep  for  her  hnisband,    Bol 
even  her  stolidity  was  not  proof  against  the  fiery  influence  of  jcal^» 
.    and,  waking  and  sleeping,  her  visions  were  of  veiled  damsels  of  Om^ 
'    assailing  the  too  inflammable  heart  of  Lieutenant  de  X^ragne. 

The  young  officer  was  yet  absent  at  that  period  in  which  CjJali* 
returned  from  Rouen  with  her  brother's  child. 

I  The  little  boy  was  sleeping  peacefully  in  a  cot  beside  his  aunt* 

r   bed  (it  had  been  his  father's  cot  thirty  years  ago)  when  Francois  L  no' ' 
returned  from  Cotenoir  that  night. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  ho  saw  the  child*  He  ijyi  ^"' 
making  his  usual  morning's  round  in  the  gardens  and  orchards,  wkfl 
he  came  into  the  salon,  and  saw  the  little  boy  seated  near  lii*  g^^"* 
mother's  chair,  playing  with  some  dominoes.  Si»mething — perhaps  w« 
likeness  to  his  dead  eon — the  boy*s  black  clothes,  for  Gydalise  hid  coft* 
trived  to  drees  him  in  decent  mourning — struck  suddenly  on  ihfi  ^ 
man's  heart.  **  Who  is  that  boy  ?*'  he  asked,  with  a  strange  eamostiM*^ 
[  "Your  son  Gustave's  only  child,"  answered  his  wife  gentlVp— **^ 

oq>han  child." 

FniDt^tm  Lenoble  looked  at  her,  wid  ftom  her  to  the  boy ;  trirf  ** 
speak  bat  could  not;  beckoned  t\ici  e\\\\d,  aa\  Outw  ^tq^^?^  V«^t 
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a  chair  and  eobbed  aloud.    Until  this  moment  no  one  had  ever 
him  shed  a  tear  for  the  eon  he  bad  put  away  from  hU  home— and, 
V  '    iti  bis  heart.   Not  by  one  sigh,  not  by  one  mournful 
iar  name,  had  he  betrayed  the  depth  of  that  wound 
b  he  bad  endured,  silently,  obstinately,  in  all  these  years, 
^hey  gaffered  liim  to  bemoan  his  dead  son,  unlundered  by  etereo- 
1  consolation§.    The  two  women  stood  by*  and  pitied  him  in  silence, 
y  Blared  wonderin^ly,  and  at  last  crept  up  to  the  sorrow- 
.    .      er.     **  Why  do  you  cry,  poor  old  man?"  he  asked.     '*  You 
not  lost  your  papa  and  mamma,  as  I  have  lost  mine,  have  you  ? 
at  to  stay  with  you  and  be  your  little  boy,  please.     She  told  me  to 
lhat,*'  he  added,  pointing  to  Cytlalise* — **  And  I  have  said  it  right, 
i*t  I?'*  he  asked  of  the  same  lady.— **  I  think  I  shall  love  you, 
you  are  like  my  papa,  only  older  and  uglier,*'  the  little  one 
uded,  with  angelic  candour. 

sdgneur  of  Beaabocage  dried  his  tears  with  an  effort,     Beau- 

otenoir.    Ah,  me,  what  empty  sounds  those  two  once  magic 

seemed  to  him  now  that  his  8on*a  life  had  been  Bacrificed  to  so 

an  ambition,  so  sordid  a  passion,  so  vile  and  grovelling  a  desire ! 

took  the  boy  on  his  knee,  and  kissed  iiim  tenderly.     His  thoughts 

Igcd-over  ^  chasm  of  five-and-twcnty  years,  as  his  lipa  pressed  that 

jeung  brow;  and  it  was  his  own  son — the  son  whom  he  had  dis- 

I — whose  soft  hair  was  mingling  itself  now  with  the  gray  bristles 

is  rugged  cliin. 

"My  child,'*  he  murmured  softly,  "the  fear  is  that  I  shall  love  thee 
lell,  and  be  to  thee  as  much  too  weakly  indulgent  as  I  was  wickedly 

to  tljy  father.     Anything  is  easier  to  humanity  than  justice.*' 
Tljig  was  said  to  himself  rather  than  to  the  boy. 
**Tell  me  thy  name,  little  one,"  he  asked  presently,  after  a  few 

ints*  pensive  meditation. 
**I  hare  two  names,  monsieur." 

**Thou  must  call  me  grandfather.    And  the  two  names  ?** 
"Fmnvois  Gastave.'* 
"I  shall  call  thee  Gustave/' 

it  papa  always  called  me  Fran<;ois,  and  mamma  said  it  was  the 
a  cruel  man ;  but  papa  said  he  loved  the  name — ** 
**Ah,  no  more,  little  one!"  cried  the  lord  of  Beauboeage  suddenly; 
knowest  not  with  what  dagger-thrusts  thou  dost  pierce  this  ix>or 
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|Thb  little  Gustave  grew  and  flonrished.    Such  love  was  lavished  on 
i  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  children,  though  the  spring  of  many 
1  may  be  rich  iu  lovers  pure  white  blossom.    The  existence  of  this 
seemed  all  happiness.    He  brought  hope,  and  a  ftenfe^  o^  aloTv^- 
md  all  8we€t  thwg&,  to  the  quiet  family  of  Beauboea^si  \  ^"Vi^  ^^s^ 
^Etarn  €hiidhQQd  to   boyhood,  fr^m   hoyVinAa  ^c\  m^oaixo*^^,  V^ , 
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fleemed  to  that  household  as  if  the  first  GnstnTe  of  their  love  bad  nerer 
been  takeu  from  them.    That  Orphic  fable  of  Zagreus  repeats  itedf  h  \ 
many  households.     For  the  one  britiht  crcatnre  lost.^  another  is  given; ' 
and  then  comes  a  time  when  it  is  almost  difficult  to  separate  the  image 
of  the  missin*?:  one  from  the  dear  substitnte  who  so  nearly  filU  hisplac^,  I 

Francois  Lenoble  and  wife  enjoyed  a  green  old  aj^e,  and  the  alTisO- 
tion  of  tljeir  g^randson  made  the  cup  of  life  sweet  for  them  to  the  rerj  j 
dregs.  There  are,  happily,  some  natures  which  indulgence  cannot  injure ; 
some  luxuriant  flowers  which  attain  strength  as  well  as  beauty  uodisr  J 
the  influence  of  these  tropical  beats  of  affection.     Gustave  the  secandl 
possessed  all  the  noble  qualities  of  Gustavo  the  first.    Frank,  gen€ 
bravo,  constant,  atFcctionate,  light-hearted,  he  shone  on  the  failii 
of  his  kindred  radiant  as  a  young  Apollo,  brave  as  a  mortal  Hercules. 

Those  things  which  the  ignorant  heart  has  at  some  time  so  passionately  1 
desired  are  apt  to  be  granted  when  the  desire  has  grown  somewhat  colil 
and  dead.  Thus  it  was  with  the  ambition  of  Fran<*ois  Lenoble,  Bftf 
lived  to  see  the  lands  of  Gotenoir  and  Beaubocage  united  in  the  persoaj 
of  hifi  grandson,  who  married  Clarice^  the  only  surviving  child  of  M. 
Madame  de  Nerague,  Two  sons  and  a  daughter  had  been  bom  at  Cl^te'| 
noir ;  but  the  sons  withered  and  faded  in  early  boyhood,  and  even  thflj 
daughter,  though  considered  a  flourishing  plant  in  that  poor  gaitkQ 
weakling  blossoms,  was  but  a  fragile  creature. 

The  old  people  at  Beaubocage  survived  the  seigneur  and  eh&tels 
of  C«jtenoir  by  some  years,  and  survived  also  the  fiery  lieutenant, 
fell  in  Algeria  without  having  attained  his  ciiptaincy,  or  added  any 
military  renown  to  the  good  old  name  of  De  Neragne, 

FraDi^-ois  saw  his  grandson  established  at  CAtenou-  before  he  die 
He  expired  with  his  hand  in  that  of  Gustave,  whom,  in  the  half-co 
sciousuess  of  that  last  hour,  be  mistook  for  the  son  he  had  disowned* 

"What  door  was  that  that  shut  ?"  he  asked  in  an  eager  whis 
"Who  said  I  turned  my  son  out  of  doors— my  only  son  ?    It's  false  | 
I  couldn't  have  done  it !     Hark !  there's  the  door  shutting  again ! 
sounds  like  the  door  of  a  tomb/' 

After  this  he  dozed  a  little,  and  woke  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 

"  I  have  been  dreaming  of  thy  father,  Gnstave,"  he  said  calmly.  * 
thought  that  I  saw  him  with  a  light  shining  in  bis  face,  and  that 
kissed  and  forgave  me/' 

This  was  the  end.    The  faithful  wife  was  not  alow  to  follow  he 
husband  to  the  grave,  and  there  was  now  only  a  phicid  maiden  lady  : 
Beaubocage,  Mademoiselle  Cydalise  Lenoble,  whom  everyone  within  te 
leagues  of  Vevinord  knew  and  loved.    A  lay  Abbess,  a  Sister  of  Mer 
in  all  save  the  robes ;  a  tender  creature,  who  lived  only  to  do  good. 


Ten  years  passed,  and  M,  Lenoble  of  Cotenoir  was  a  widower,  wit 

two  fair  young  daughters  at  a  convent-school  on  the  outskirts  of  Ye% 

ordg  and  a  boisterous  son  at  an  aca^eix^^  Vu^ou^iti.  ^^^\j^?i<t  Had  nere 

Allowed  any  profession ;  the  \aada  ai  '^^^^cCb^j^y^:^,^  ^Rssa3t^\CYax^<^ia 
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petenee,  m  prodentlj  had  the  email  estate  been  raanoji^ed  by  the  kindred 
tlioadcired  him.  His  marriafi^e  had  inven  him  furtune.  He  had  no 
DCfd  of  trade  or  profession.  His  life  was  laid  out  for  him  like  a  prim 
Ihkb  flower-^rden.  He  was  to  live  at  Cotenoir,  and  look  after  his 
finite,  and  smoke  his  pipe,  as  Baron  Frehlter  had  done,  and  be  a  i^ood 
knrfnnd  to  his  wife,  a  kind  father  to  his  children.  This  latter  part  of 
Ufdntj  came  natural  to  M.  Lenoble,  It  was  not  in  him  to  be  other- 
wise thiiD  kind  to  women  and  children.  His  invalid  wife  praised  him 
te  &  mwlel  of  marif  "  It  was  Gustare  who  wheeled  her  sofa 

ttom  one  room  t^  lave  who  prepared  her  inedidnes,  Gob- 

tWB  whose  careful  hands  adjusted  curtains  and  portwres.  The  poor 
toman  lived  and  died  beHeviDg  herself  the  happiest  of  wives.  She 
Witor>k  kindness  for  love, 

M.  Lenoble  lx>re  his  wife's  demise  with  Christian  calmneES.   He  was 

mry  that  the  fraj^le  creature  should  have  been  taken  so  early  irom  the 

fkafiant  home  that  was  hers  by  right,  but  of  passionate  grief,  or  dreary 

of  irrqmral»le  loss,  there  was  none  in  that  manly  heart.     There 

jmt  limes  when  the  widower  reproached  himself  for  this  want  of  feel- 

\\  but  in  very  truth  Madame  Lenoble,  jeum^  had  lived  and  died 

ittmcutitj.     Her  departure  left  no  empty  place  j  even  her  children 

[tirc^lj  missed  her.    The  father  was  aO-in-alL 

Gnstave  had  married  at  twenty  yeara  of  age.  He  was  twenty-uino 
fleu  his  wife  died.  His  eldest  daughter,  Clarice,  eight ;  his  second, 
ili'leloii,  seven ;  the  boy,  a  spoilt  young  dog  of  five,  not  yet  despatched 
to  the  great  school  at  Rouen, 

But  in  '♦>5  if  ademoisclle  Clarice  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  a  Tery 
charming  performer  on  the  pianoforte.,  as  the  good  nuns  at  the  Con- 
f«Bt  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at  Verinord,  told  the  father.  Mademoiselle 
Madelon  was  looking  forward  to  her  fourteenth  anniversary,  and  she 
loo  WEB  a  very  pretty  pianist,  and  altogether  a  yonng  prodigy  of  learn- 
ing and  goodness,  as  the  nuns  told  the  master  of  Cfitenoir.  The  demoi- 
Mlas  of  C'6tenoir  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  pupils  and  mistress  ; 
Ifcey  w«re  a  kind  of  noblesse  ;  and  the  simple-minded  superioress  spoke 
rftlieBBjoong  persons  with  some  pride  w^hen  she  described  her  estab- 
ent  to  a  stranger.  It  was  a  very  comfortable  little  colony,  a  small 
•arid  enclosed  by  high  walls.  The  good  mothers  who  taught  and  che- 
lUied  the  children  were  for  the  greater  part  ladies  of  sufjerior  and  even 
Baltr  '  :  ;  and  there  was  a  gentleness,  a  tenderness  in  their  care  for 

thtti^  y .  .„^  i^mbs  not  always  to  be  insured  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
'iij  nd.     It  must  be  confessed  that  the  young  lambs  were  apt  to  be 
tronblcsoQie,  and  refjuired  a  good  deal  of  watching.    To  the  eye  of  the 
lyhtlDiopher  that  cf»nvent  school  would  have  afforded  scope  for  curious 
,*i3y;  for  it  is  singular  to  discover  what  exceptional  vices  the  youthful 
,  QDiid  ean  develop  from  its  inner  consciousnees,  in  homes  as  pure  as  this, 
Thisrt  were  black  abeep  even  in  the  convent  of  the  Sacre  Cceur^  damfieU 
tnirked  with  a  S7«7z  thnt  meant  "  dan^eroos*** 

lUppily  for  Oastare  Lenoble,  his   daughters  were  amoii^^  'OcvCi 
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brightest  and  the  purest  of  those  girKgradoatefi,     Thej  gavf  him  i 
trouble,  except  when  they  asked  him  for  a  home. 

"  It  seerae  so  dnll  and  dreary  at  C^tenoir,  papa,"  they  said,  ^'  ihow^h 
you  are  always  so  kind.     It  doesn't  seem  like  home.     Beaabodigei| 
more  home-like.    At  C6tenoir,  when  you  are  out,  there  is  no  ono  i 
talk  to  ;  and  we  have  no  little  parties,  no  excursions  into  the  count 
none  of  those  pleasures  w^hich  the  other  girls  have  daring  the  bulidajg." 

This  was  the  gist  of  the  laraentations  of  Mademoiselles  Clarice  ad^ 
Madelon  ;  and  the  father  knew  not  how  to  supply  the  mysterious  soib 
thing  which  w^as  wanting  to  mako  C»jtenoir  a  pleasant  home, 
girls  could  complain  of  no  restraint,  or  pine  for  no  indulgence,  i 
their  father  was  always  prompt  to  gratify  every  whim.     Bat  there  ^ 
some  element  of  happiness  wanting,  nevertheless;  and  M.  Lenoble] 
ceived  that  it  wa«  so.    The  life  at  Cotenoir  was  desultory,  f'^ 
an  existence  of  perpetual  dawdling  ;  a  life  of  shreda  and  pa' 
formed  resolutions,  projects  begun  and  broken  off  in  the  middle, 
good  genius,  the  household  angel,  order,  was  wanting  in  that  ma 
There  was  waste,  dirt,  destruction  of  all  kinds,  in  the  rambling 
chiUeau  ;  old  servants,  too  weak  or  too  lazy  to  work;  old  trade^mei 
presuming  on  old-established  habits  of  imposition,  nnquestiontni 
long  as  to  have  become  a  right— for  the  feudal  system  of  fine  and  f 
feitnre  has  only  changed  bands.     The  power  still  flourishes,  only  it  i^ 
the  villein  wiio  takes  tithe  of  his  lortl. 

The  servants  at  Cotenoir  had  gone  their  own  ways  with  hut  little^ 
interference  since  the  death  of  Madame  de  N^rague,  which  occurred  Wj 
years  before  that  of  her  daughter,  Clarice  Lenoble.  Poor  invalid  Cli 
had  been  fjuite  unable  to  superintend  her  household  ;  and  siao 
death  Mademoiselle  Cydalise  had  been  too  feeble  of  health  to 
any  authority  in  her  nephew's  establishment,  even  if  the  hoos 
C6tenoir  would  have  submitted  to  interference  from  Beaubocage, ' 
in  all  likelihood  they  w^ould  not. 

Thus  it  happened  that  things  had  taken  their  own  course 
ch/iteao,  and  the  course  had  been  somewhat  erratic.     There  is  nO 
60  costly  as  muddle,  and  Gustave  Lenoble  had  of  late  begun  to  ] 
tlmt  he  had  the  maximum  of  expense  with  the  mini  mum  of  i 
Meanwhile  the  kind  old  aunt  at  Beaubocage  gave  her  nieces  i 
valuable  advice  against  the  time  when  they  should  be  old  enon 
assume  the  management  of  their  father's  house.    The  sweet  un« 
lady  of  Beaubocage  had  indeed  undergone  hard  experience  in  theacq»if^| 
ment  of  the  domestic  art.    Heaven  and  her  own  memory  alone  reconlo 
those  scrapings  and  pinchings  and  nice  calculations  of  morsels  by  wbic 
she  had  contrived  to  save  a  few  pounds  for  her  outcast  brother- 
sordid  economics  show  but  poorly  on  earth;  but  it  is  probable  thrtl 
the  mass  of  documentary  evidence  w^hich  goes  before  the  Great  Jndg 
Mademoiselle  Lenoble*s  account-book  will  be  placed  on  the  right  side*  ^ 
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BY  THE  ATJTHOB  OP  "LADY  AUDLETS  SBCBET,"  ETC. 


Chapter  XXIX.  Left  alone. 

TI7HILE  Mr.  Jemingham  dawdled  away  existence  among  the  woods 
>  V      and  hills  of  Berkshire,  his  wife's  life  was  marked  by  changes 
aore  eventful,  and  ruflSed  by  deeper  passions. 

To  Lucy  Alford  the  lady  of  River  Lawn  had  shown  herself  a  kind 
i  ttd  generous  friend.  Not  long  had  the  poor  child  enjoyed  the  luxu- 
'  AoB  quiet  of  the  Hampton  villa  when  she  was  suddenly  summoned 
«tay  from  it.  Mr.  Desmond  had  managed  her  father's  affairs  and 
facified  her  father's  creditors,  with  what  pecuniary  sacrifice  was  only 
blown  to  himself.  But  a  sterner  gaoler  than  the  warder  of  White- 
fttKS-street  lay  in  wait  for  Lucy's  father,  ready  to  stretch  forth  the  icy 
lumd  that  was  to  arrest  that  battered  and  broken  wayfarer. 

Debts  and  difficulties,  disappointments  and  humiliations,  with  con- 
Uant  habits  of  inebriation,  had  done  their  fatal  work  for  Tristram 
Alford.  'Twas  but  a  poor  wreck  of  humanity  which  emerged  from 
fte  dreary  city  prison,  when  Laurence  told  his  old  tutor  that  he  was 
fee.  The  old  man  had  suffered  from  one  paralytic  seizure  long  ago, 
in  his  better  days  of  private  tutorship.  He  had  a  second  seizure  in 
that  dismal  gaol,  but  made  light  of  the  attack ;  and  although  he  knew 
iimself  to  be  a  wreck,  was  happily  unconscious  how  near  was  the  hour 
of  his  sinking. 

.  Lucy  left  the  pretty  villa  at  Hampton,  and  returned  to  the  dreary 
lalmgton  lodgings,  to  find  her  father  strangely,  nay  indeed  alarmingly, 
•teed.  She  wrote  to  Mrs.  Jemingham  to  tell  her  fears,  and  Emily 
tttde  haste  to  send  a  physician  to  see  the  invalid.  The  physician 
•hook  his  head,  and  recommended  rest  and  change  of  air.  These, 
^  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Jemingham's  ample  purse,  were  easily  procured, 
ind  Lucy  and  her  father  were  despatched  to  Ventnor. 
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Laurence  saw  the  physician,  and  asked  for  a  candid  opijrioii  npod 
Tristram  Alford*8  6tate. 

**  The  man  is  an  habitual  drunkard,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  and  hi 
evidently  l>een  killing  himself  with  brandy  for  the  last  ten  years, 
jou  take  the  brandy-bottle  away  from  him,  he  wOl  die  j  if  you  let  \m 
go  on  drinking,  he  will  die.    The  case  is  beyond  a  cure.    The  maaJ 
brain  is  alcoholised.     His  next  attack  must  be  fatal," 

HaTing  once  enlisted  Mrs.  Jerningham's  friendship  for  Lucy  Alfoi 
Mr.  Desmond  felt  that  the  yoong  lady's  fortunes  had  passed  out  ofh 
care.  Already  Emily  had  shown  herself  so  kind  and  generous  that 
would  have  been  base  ingratitude  to  doubt  her  charity  in  every  m 
emergency*  He  therefore  held  himself  aloof  from  Lucy  and  her  fathi 
and  only  from  Mrs.  Jemingbam  did  be  hear  how  it  fared  with  the  p 
in  whose  fate  he  had  taken  so  benevolent  an  interest.  But  while 
made  no  overt  attempt  to  comfort  or  assist  her  in  the  hour  of  trial  i 
trouble,  he  thought  of  her,  and  pitied  her,  with  a  constancy  that  \ 
at  once  perplexing  and  unpleasing  to  his  own  mind. 

"Poor  little  thing!"  he  said  to  himself,  when  he  thought  of 
motherless  girl  watching  the  fading  hours  of  her  sole  protector, 
ho  wondered  to  perceive  how  much  tenderness  it  was  possible  to  infill 
into  those  three  common  words.    •'  Poor  little  thing !    Tristram  Alffll 
cannot  last  many  weeks — that  is  certain.    And  then — and  then  ?   8 
will  be  left  quite  alone  in  the  world.    And  she  must  suppress  all  si] 
of  her  natural  grief,  and  enact  one  of  those  ladies-^yev  so  slightly  € 
purgated — in  Cdtekitcs  sautees  chez  Vefour.    What  a  dreary  presi 
what  a  hopeless  future !" 

And  at  this  point  Mr.  Desmond  would  dig  his  pen  savagely  in' 
the  paper,  destroy  the  quill  of  an  unoffending  goose,  and  fling  it  ftO! 
him  in  a  sudden  rage. 

"  What  is  it  to  me  ?"  he  asked  himself,  "  There  are  hundretfe 
friendless  girls  in  London  for  whom  the  future  is  as  hopeless,  Asfl 
going  to  turn  Quijote,  and  ride  a  tilt  against  the  windmills  of  mote 
civilisation  ?" 

One  morning  in  February  the  editor  of  the  Pallas  found  an  ett^ 
lope  edged  with  deepest  black  upon  his  breakfast-table.     It  contai 
a  brief  despairing  scrawl  from  Lucy,  smeared  and  blotted  with  mi 
tears.    Death  had  claimed  his  victim.   The  third  seizure  had  come,  i 
all  was  over 

**  I  cannot  tell  you  how  kind  Mrs,  Jemingbam  has  been/*  wrot« 
mourner ;  **  all  is  arranged  for  the  l^neral.  It  is  to  take  place  on  Frid^ 
My  poor  dear  will  rest  in  a  pleasant  spot.  It  is  very  hard  to  bear  tn 
parting;  but  I  think  it  would  have  seemed  harder  to  me  if  he 
died  in  London."  And  then  followed  little  pions  sentenccB,  ia 
faith  struggled  with  despair.  ' 

•*  He  was  always  good  and  kind,"  she  wrote ;  **  1  cannot  recall  o 
crosB  word  from  his  dear  \i^,    B.^  6A.(i  \io\.  ^^  Sj:^  ^\vxv^k  so  regularly 
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E people  think  right ;  but  he  was  Tcry  good*  He  read  the  Bible 
B,  and  cried  over  it ;  and  wherever  we  lodged,  the  little  cliil- 
teo  lored  him.     It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  harah   or  uukiiid. 
God  teach  me  to  be  a&  good  and  gentle  afi  he  wq&,  and  grant  that 
nzj  meet  some  day  in  a  happier  world  T^ 
I**  The  funeral  is  to  be  on  Friday,*'  rej)eated  Mr,  Desmond,  when  he 
1  folded  and  put  away  the  letter.     He  was  on  the  point  of  indorsing 
iih  the  refit  of  his  correspondence,  but  changed  his  mind^  and  laid 
lily  aside  in  a  drawer  of  hia  desk.     **Not  ainongst  tradesmen's 
^  md  samples  of  double-crown,  and  contributors'  complaintB,"  ho 
'On  Friday?    Yes;  I  will  attend  my  [)oor  old  tutor^s  faneral, 
comfort  her  to  think  that  om  fViend  followed  him  to  his 


riy  on  the  appointed  morning  Mr*  Desmond  knocked  at  the  door 
be  Tentnor  lodging-house, 
I** Miss  Alfurd  is  at  home,  of  course,'*  he  said  to  the  maid.     "  Be  bo 

I  &&  to  take  her  this  card,  and  tell  her  that  I  have  come  to  attend 
ifnneral,  but  will  not  intrude  upon  her." 

f  He  »i)oke  in  a  low  voice ;  but  those  cautious,  suppressed  tones  are 
ill  accents  the  most  penetrating.  The  door  of  the  parlour  was  opened 
By,  and  Mrs.  Jernlngham  came  out  into  the  passage. 

'I  recognised  your  voice,"  she  said.     **  How  very  good  of  you  to 


'  •*  Not  at  oil.     But  how  good  of  t/ou  to  come !     I  had  no  idea  that  I 

.  meet  you  here." 

^"And  I  was  quite  sure  that  I  should  meet  you  here,"  replied  Emily, 
I  the  faintest  pcissible  sneer. 
*  Ib  Lucy  in  that  room  ?" 
'Yes.*' 
I'*  I  do  not  want  to  see  her.    I  wished  to  show  my  regard  for  that 
'  old  man.    I  spent  many  pleasant  days  under  his  roof,  and  he  has 
so  lonely  an  ending.     It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come,  Emily; 
^your  presence  here  relieves  me  verj^  much  with  regard  to  that  poor 
future,     I  do  not  think  you  would  be  here  if  you  were  not  really 

in  her.*' 

*yea»  Laurence;  I  am  really  interested  in^your  protegee.** 
^■^She  is  not  my  prot«'|^»Ae ;  but  I  wish  you  to  make  her  yours,  because 
ely  think  you  could  find  a  creature  more  in  need  of  your  charity. 
rehild!  she  is  very  much  distressed,  I  suppose," 
\**  For  the  moment  she  is  heartbroken.    I  shall  take  her  away  from 
i  this  evening.*' 

"Mj  dear  Emily,  1  knew  I  was  safe  in  relying  on  your  noble  na- 
tr  exclaimed  the  editor  with  enthusiasm. 

'For  pity's  sake,  do  not  be  so  jg-nitefuL    I  haTe  done  no  moie  ^X\^ai 
\hrMCf  other  helpless  woman  whom  fate  flung  actoa&m^  i^^A^i* 
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In  the  whole  affair  there  is  only  one  element  that  makes  the 
Bacrifice." 

"And  that  IB ?" 

"What  only  a  woman  can  feci  or  understand.  Pray,  do  not  let 
talk  aLout  it.     The  fnuerul  will  not  take  place  for  an  hour/' 

**  I  will  go  and  get  a  band  for  my  hat,  and  retm-n  here  for  the  cei 
mony.    There  will  be  one  mourning-coach,  I  suppose," 

**yes.    The  doctor  has  kindly  promised  to  act  as  chief  mounM 
There  is  no  one  else," 

^*  Poor  Tristram !     If  you  only  knew  that  man's  appreciation 
Greek ;  and  Greek  is  the  only  language  which  requires  a  special  geui 
in  the  scholar.    And  to  die  like  this  1" 

Mr.  Desmond  departed  to  get  his  hat  bound  with  the  insignia 
grief.     Jlrg,  Jerningham  went  back  to  the  parlour,  where  the  orphl 
eat  with  listless  hands  loosely  locked,  and  vacant  teariess  eyes,  lo«t 
a  stupor  of  grief.    But  even  in  this  stupor  she  had  recognised  the  to 
of  her  dead  father's  only  friend. 

**  Was  not  that  Mr,  Desmond  in  the  passage  just  now?"  she  askfii 

"  Yes ;  he  has  come  down  to  attend  his  old  friend's  funeral.** 

"  IIow  good  of  him  I     How  kind  you  both  are  to  me  T  mnrmaii 
Lucy.     *'0,  believe  me,  I  am  grateful.    And  yet,  dear  Mrs.  J€rm0 
ham,  I  feel  as  if  it  wonld  be  better  for  mo  to  be  going  to  lie  by  hii 
in  that  peaceful  grave," 

"  No,  Lucy,  Your  life  is  all  to  come.  You  have  known  son< 
and  truublc ;  but  you  have  not  drained  the  cup  of  happiness  oulj 
find  the  bitterness  of  the  draught.  That  is  real  desjiair.  You  \W 
not  outlived  yoor  hopes  and  yom*  dreams  and  your  faith — nay,  ifidc^ 
your  very  self— as  I  have." 


CUATTER  XXX. 
THE  MORLA>'D  CX>UaH. 

Laurence  Desmond  lieard  the  sublimely  solemn  service  read  ubo^ 
his  old  tutor's  coilin,  and  left  Yentnor  without  seeing  Lucy  Alf(* 
Again  and  again  he  told  himself  that  with  the  orphan  girl's  itttiB 
fate  he  had  no  concern.  He  had  given  her  a  good  friend — and  a  fnca 
of  her  own  sex — who  would  doubtless  allbrd  her  help  and  protecli' 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  future, 

**She  has  passed  out  of  my  life,**  he  said  to  himself;  "poorliM 
thing!     Let  me  forget  that  I  ever  saw  her." 

On  this  he  applied  himself  with  Herculean  energy  to  his  cditoi 

labours.    Stem  and  scathing,  biting  and  bitter,  were  the  articies 

the  PaUm.    It  seemed  as  if  Swift,  and  Chorchill,  and  Wilkes,  and  tk 

nameless  traitor  who  terti&ed  i^^n  English  ministry  in  the  colunuu 

ihe  Public  Advertmr^  bad  been  t^okei  ^^m  \5fes^  ^wA^-^^^M^tl 
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that  jonmaL  111  fived  helpless  woman  at  the  hands  of  those 
losts.  The  founder  of  Oreek  comedy,  who  proclaimed  himself 
in  the  only  extant  fragment  of  his  yerse,  with  the  straight 

"  Woman's  a  cmve !"  seemed  to  gnide  the  helm  of  that  smart 
Pallas.  Feminine  folly,  feminine  ignorance,  feminine  extrava- 
minine  immodesty,  ftunished  week  after  week  a  subject  for 

touch  of  the  skilled  anatomist.  Now  it  was  woman's  bndn 
ered  beneath  the  yivisector's  knife;  anon  woman's  heart  that 
1  under  the  same  cruel  instrument  Who  shall  say  that  the 
sentences  were  undeserved,  or  that  they  went  not  home  to 
8  of  the  fair  offenders?    Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  many  tender 

flang  down  their  borrowed  tresses  at  the  call  of  this  lay 
la,  or  if  milliners  were  much  the  poorer  for  this  solenm  sum- 
udgment. 

Mr.  Desmond  paid  his  next  visit  to  Biver  Lawn  he  found 
ifortably  installed  there,  and  looking  pale  as  the  snowdrops 
mple  moumiDg.  She  said  a  few  tremulous  words  in  answer 
itle  greeting,  and  then  left  the  room. 

does  not  like  to  talk  of  her  father,"  Mrs.  Jemingham  said, 

was  gone ;  "  and  I  daresay  she  has  ran  away  to  escape  your 
condolences.    He  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  been  rather  a 

persoD,  but  she  mourns  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  saint.  *  We 
appy  together,',  she  says;  and  then  she  tells  me  of  his  interest 
reer,  and  the  patience  with  which  he  would  sit  in  the  boxeft 
ir  night  to  see  her  act,  and  then  would  tell  her  the  points  in 
i  failed,  and  the  points  in  which  she  succeeded,  and  lament  the- 
lity  of  her  wearing  a  mask,  with  some  dreadful  pipe  or  mouth- 
5  the  Greek  actors ;  and  she  tells  me  of  their  cosy  little  sup- 
r  the  theatre,  pettitoes — wuat  are  pettitoes? — and  baked 

and  sausages,  and  other  dreadfal  things  which  it  would  be 
»ath  for  persons  in  society  to  eat ;  and  so  the  poor  child  runs 

is  the  most  affectionate,  grateful  creature  I  ever  met,  and  I 

is  beginning  to  love  me." 

has  reason  to  do  so,"  replied  Mr.  Desmond.    "  I  suppose  she 

>liged  to  go  on  the  stage  again.    I  have  a  promise  of  an  en- 

for  her  firom  my  friend  Hartstone." 

pe  Bhe  will  not  be  obliged  to  accept  it.  Her  father's  death 
d  a  complete  change  in  her  feelings  with  regard  to  the  dra- 
fession.    The  poor  old  man's  companionship  seems  to  have 

and  sustained  her  in  all  her  petty  trials — and  now  he  is  gone 
a  from  encountering  the  difficulties  of  such  a  life.  So,  with 
!  and  such  assistance  as  I  can  give  her,  she  is  trying  to  qualify 
r  the  position  of  governess.    Her  reading  is  more  extensive 

of  most  girls,  and  she  is  working  hard  to  supply  tt\e  d^d<&TL* 
r  edacBtion/' 
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"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,"  Laurence  answered  heartily;  " 
consider  secb  a  life  ranch  heticr  snited  to  her  than  the  nncertaintieft  of, 
a  provincial  theatre/* 

And  then  he  remembered  that  in  the  existence  of  a  governesa  thetiq 
were  also  uncertainties,  trials,  temptations,  loneliness ;  and  it  8eeme( 
to  him  as  if  Lncy  Alford*s  destiny  must  be  a  care  and  a  perplexity 
him  to  the  end  of  time. 

"  I  shall  keep  Lucy  with  me  for  some  weeks  to  come/*  said  Ml 
Jemingham,  **  for  I  find  her  a  most  devoted  little  companion,  and  dM 
is  exercising  her  powers  as  my  reader  and  amanuensis,  in  order  to  pM 
pare  herself  for  the  caprices  of  some  valet adinarian  dowager  in 
future." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Emily.** 

**  Yea,  because  I  am  of  some  use  to  your  Miss  Alford ; — that  is 
virtue  in  your  eyes,  Laurence." 

**  If  you  are  going  to  talk  in  that  manner,  I  shall  try  to  catcb 
next  train.** 

"  It  is  very  absurd,  is  it  not  ?*'  cried  Mrs,  Jerningham,  with  aligk 
laugh ;  **  but  you  see  it  is  natural  to  a  woman  to  be  jealous ;  aad 
woman  who  lives  in  such  a  place  as  this  has  nothing  to  do  but  cherifi 
jealous  fancies." 

'*  Let  us  uoderstand  each  other  once  and  fur  ever,"  said  Lanrenc 
gravely.    "To  me  Lucy  Alford  seems  little  more  than  a  child 
time  in  which  I  used  to  see  her  frisking  about  with  a  hideous  ScotP 
terrier,  and  dressed  in  a  brown-holland  pinafore,  is  not  so  very  r^Qob 
you  know,    I  found  her  in  the  moat  bitter  need  of  a  friend ;  and  so  6 
as  I  could  befriend  her,  I  did  so,  honestly,  biding  the  time  in  which 
could  enlist  a  good  woman's  sympathy  in  her  behalf.     Having  dott 
that,  I  have  done  all,  and  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  affair, 
there  is  the  least  hazard  of  jealousy  where  Miss  Alford  is  conceraedj 
will  not  reenter  this  house  while  she  inhabits  it." 

*'  That  would  he  t.o  punish  me  for  my  philanthropy.    No,  Lanrenci 
1  am  not  jealous  of  this  poor  child  ;  any  more  than  I  am  jealous  of  e 
other  woman  to  whom  you  Rpeak.    Jealousy  is  a  chronic  disease,  yj 
see,  a  kind  of  slow  fever,  and  it  has  taken  possession  of  meJ* 

**  Emily  I** 

"  I  think  it  is  only  another  name  for  nerves.  Do  not  look  at  i 
with  such  coneternation.  What  is  it  Mr*  Kingsley  says? — *]Meu  m 
work,  and  women  must  weep.'  They  mnsf^  you  eee  !  It  is  the  ptimi 
necessity  of  their  existence  ;  and  if  they  have  no  real  miseries,  no  hi 
bands  drifting  over  the  harbour-bar  to  dtath,  they  invent  sorrows, 
weep  over  them.** 

To  this  kind  of  talk  Mr.  Desmond  was  tolerably  well  accu 
It  is  the  kind  of  talk  which  a  man  whom  fate,  or  his  own  foil 
placed  in  a  false  position  is  sure  to  hear.    One  can  fancy  that  B 
must  Imre  had  rather  a  beav^  time  otV^  mtV'^^Oitso.^  ^^^tl\^  when 
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went  forth  prancing  like  a  war-horse  to  meet  Mcnelaus,  his  gaiety  may 
hare  in  some  degree  arisen  from  his  sense  of  escaping  an  impending 
cortain-lectare  from  the  divine  Tyndarid. 

For  some  weeks  after  this  conversation  the  editor  of  the  PMas  con- 
trired  to  be  more  than  usually  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  h\i  paper. 
He  sent  Mrs.  Jemingham  tickets  for  concerts,  and  new  books,  nnd  new 
moBic ;  but  River  Lawn  he  avoided.  It  was  only  upon  a  royal  com- 
mind  from  the  lady  that  he  appeared  there  one  afternoon,  about  six 
weks  after  the  funeral  at  Ventnor. 

He  found  Lucy  looking  better ;  but  Lucy's  patroness  was  paler  than 
nnal,  and  was  much  disturbed  by  a  dry  hacking  cough,  which  some- 
ihit  alarmed  Mr.  Desmond. 

Emily  herself,  however,  made  very  light  of  the  cough,  nor  did  Mrs. 
Cdton  seem  to  consider  it  of  any  importance. 

"  It  is  only  a  winter  cough,"  said  Mrs.  Jemingham ;  "  I  have  suf- 
faed  from  the  same  kind  of  thing  every  winter,  if  indeed  you  can  call 
ftiaffering.  I  suppose  one  must  pay  some  penalty  for  living  by  the 
Aer.  But  I  would  not  exchange  my  Thames  for  the  gift  of  exemption 
fco  cough." 

"  It  is  quite  a  Morland  cough,"  said  Mrs.  Colton ;  "  my  sister, 
inily's  mamma,  had  just  the  same  kind  of  cough  every  winter." 

Horland  was  the  name  of  Mrs.  Jemingham*s  maternal  ancestry. 
Unrence  bethought  himself  that  Emily's  mother  had  died  at  thirty 
I^trs  of  age,  and  he  was  not  inclined  to  make  light  of  the  Morland 
^gb. 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  to  town  to-morrow  and  see  Dr.  Leonards," 
Ve  said  by  and  by,  when  he  and  Emily  were  out  of  earshot  of  Mrs. 
Colton ;  "  I  don't  see  why  you  should  go  on  coughing,  or  stay  by  the 
river,  if  Hampton  disagrees  with  you." 

"  Dr.  Leonards  is  the  great  man  for  the  chest,  is  he  not  ?"  asked 
Ifrs.  Jemingham.  "  It  would  be  really  too  absurd  for  me  to  see  him. 
I  have  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  my  chest,  except  a  little  pain 
occasionally,  which  Mr.  Cantorham,  the  Hampton  surgeon,  calls  indi- 
gestion.   Dr.  Leonards  would  laugh  at  me." 

"  So  much  the  better  if  he  does,"  answered  Laurence.  "  But  I 
Aould  very  much  like  you  to  see  him.  You  will  do  so,  won't  you, 
Emily,  to  oblige  me  ?" 

"  To  oblige  you !"  repeated  Mrs.  Jemingham,  regarding  him  with  a 
thoughtful  gaze.  "  "Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  consult  the  oracle  ?  Is 
it  to  resolve  a  doubt^  or  to  confirm  a  hope  ?" 

•'Emily!" 

"  0,  forgive  me  I"  she  cried,  holding  out  her  hand.  "  I  am  always 
thinking  or  saying  something  wicked.  The  Calvinists  must  surely  be 
ri^t;  fOT  I  feel  as  if  I  was  created  a  vile  creature,  *not  born  to  be 
judged,  but  judged  before  I  was  born.'  I  will  go  to  see  your  Dr* 
lieonardsi    J  will  do  anf  thing  in  the  world  to  please  you .'' 
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*'  M;  dear  Emily,  to  please  me  yon  hare  only  ta  be  liappy^^^^ 
lie  answeied  with  real  affection, 

"  Ah,  that  is  jast  the  one  thing  that  I  cannot  do.    My  li^^-  ^«  »^ 
wrong  fiomehow,  and  I  cannot  make  It  right.     I  bare  been 
sqnare  i>e  circle,  ever  since  my  marriage— with  snch  un-^  JD 

and  trouble — and  the  circle  is  no  nearer  being  square.  jt^t 

ticable,  unmeasnrable  cnnres  still  remain,  and  are  not  to  be  equaillH 
my  power  of  calculation."  ^^ 

"  Ah,  Emily,  if  you  tad  only  tmsted  in  me,  and  waitadT 

**  Ah^  Lanrence,  if  you  had  only  spoken  a  little  sooner!** 

**  I  would  not  fipeak  till  I  had  secured  a  certain  income.  1  \d 
been  taught  to  believe  that  no  woman  in  your  position  coald  tx« 
without  a  certain  expenditure/* 

**  Ah,  that  h  the  false  philosophy  of  your  modem  school.    A  m^ 
tells  himself  that  with  such  or  such  a  woman  he  could  li?e  ^ 
the  days  of  his  life,  but  his  friende  warn  him  that  the  lady  u«  «   - 
educated  in  a  certain  style,  and  must  therefore  be  cjctravagant— 10  be 
Iceeps  aloof  from  her ;  and  eome  day,  neceasity,  family  ambitioti,  wriri* 
nesa,  pique,  anger,  Hearen  knows  what  incomprehensible  feminize  un* 
pnlse,  tempts  her  to  the  utterance  of  the  most  fatal  lie  a  woman^i  lip 
can  shape.     She  marries  a  man  she  can  never  love,  and  el     ' 
equipage,  and  her  servants,  and  her  house  in  Mayfair,  and  all 
dours  fte  has  been  told  she  cannot  live  without :  and  she  dotJi  hroHk 
life  of  the  world,  which  is  living  death." 

**  For  God's  sake  no  more !     You  stab  me  to  the  heart" 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  thought  of  what  elic  hi 
been  saying  to  him.  Yes,  it  was  all  true.  His  worldly  wi^um  hi 
blighted  that  fair  young  life.  Because  he  had  been  prudent ;  bectaP 
he  had  taken  counsel  with  liis  lung-headed  friends  of  the  world,  undW 
believed  them  when  they  said  that  the  horrors  of  Pandemonium  «w: 
less  horrid  than  the  dismal  muddling  torments  of  a  pinched  hottsehoU- 
beeause  of  these  things  Emily  JcmiDgham's  mind  had  been  cmbitterti 
and  her  fair  name  sullied.  And  he  could  not  undo  the  past.  S<^ 
Strike  Harold  Jerningham  from  the  roll  of  the  lining  to-morrow,  auit 
leave  those  two  free  to  wed,  the  haughty  woman  and  the  world-wpni 
man  who  should  stand  side  by  side  before  God's  altar  would  hare  litt^ 
more  than  their  names  in  common  with  the  lovers  who  walked  um^ 
arm  ten  years  ago  in  the  garden  at  Passy, 

"Yes,  Emily,  my  sin  is  heavier  than  yoiii^/*  he  said  presently* 
**  With  both  want  of  faith  was  the  root  of  evil.  If  yon  had  trusted  » 
roe,  if  I  had  trusted  in  Providence,  all  would  have  been  different 
But  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  bewail  those  old  mistakes.  Let  m  mik* 
the  best  of  what  happiness  remains  to  us.  The  pleasures  of  »  n^ 
friendship,  and  one  of  those  rarest  of  all  alliances — tk  friendship  ^ 
tween  man  and  woman  on  terms  of  intellectQal  equality/' 

"  There  are  wretched  misogjiiist^  who  aay  that  kind  of  tiling  iie0 
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swered,"  said* Mrs.  Jerningham;  "but  we  will  try  to  prove  them 
i)le  maligners.  And  you  will  never  regret  the  loss  of  a  wife,  or 
i  want  of  a  home,  eh,  Laurence  ?" 

ever,  while  you  abstain  from  foolish  jealousies,"  he  answered 
and  in  all  good  faith. 

5.  Jerningham  drove  into  town  next  day,  to  see  Dr.  Leonards,  in 
ince  with  her  promise  to  Laurence  Desmond.  She  was  accom- 
by  Mrs.  Colton,  who  thought  it  rather  absurd  that  anyone 
take  so  much  trouble  about  a  Morland  cough ;  but  who  was  not 
sed  to  spend  an  hour  in  the  delightful  diversion  of  shopping, 
visit  one  of  the  winter  exhibitions  of  pictures,  while  the  horses 
eir  rest  and  refreshment. 

Leonards  said  very  little,  except  that  Mrs.  Jemingham's  chest 
her  weak,  and  her  nerves  somewhat  too  highly  strung.  He 
er  a  few  questions,  wrote  her  a  prescription,  enjoined  great  care, 
nested  her  to  come  to  him  again  in  a  fortnight,  or,  better  still, 
[m  to  come  to  her. 

►r,  now  really,  you  ought  not  to  be  out  to-day,"  he  said,  glancing 
rmomet^r.  "  There  is  the  slightest  appearance  of  fever ;  and, 
ler,  a  drive  from  Hampton  is  about  the  worst  possible  thing 

You  ought  to  be  sitting  in  a  warm  room  at  home." 
it  look  at  my  wraps,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jerningham. 
7  dear  lady,  do  you  really  imagine  that  your  sables  can  protect 
n  the  air  you  breathe  ?    An  equable  temperature  of  about  sixty 
is  what  you  require ;  and  here  you  are  on  a  bleak  March  day 
hirty  miles  in  a  draughty  carriage.     I  must  beg  you  to  be  more 

Colton  on  this  assured  Dr.  liconards  that  the  cough  was  only 
•  cough ;  but  the  physician  repeated  his  injunction, 
evention  is  better  than  cure,"  he  said.     "  I  can  say  nothing 
lan  the  old  adage.    Thanks.     Good-moruing." 
;  was  the  patient's  dismissal ;  the  two  ladies  returned  to  their 

bope  Mr.  Desmond  will  be  satisfied,"  said  Mrs.  Jerningham; 

)w  let  us  go  to  see  the  French  pictures." 

he  French  picture-gallery  the  ladies  found  Mr.  Desmond,  ab- 

n  the  contemplation  of  a  Meissonier. 

)w  good  of  you  to  be  here  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jerningham,  bright- 

s  she  recognised  him ;  "  and  so,  for  once  in  a  way,  you  really 

eisure  morning." 

lever  have  a  leisure  morning ;  at  this  very  moment  I  ought  to 

ing  upon'  a  sensational  historian,  who  fancies  himself  some- 

jtween  Thucydides  and  Macaulay.     But  you  told  me  you  were 

here,  and  so  I  postpone  my  sensational  historian's  annihilation 

act  week,  and  come  to  hear  what  Dr.  Leonards  s»aj^  c>l  ^QWt 
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''  Dr.  Leonards  says  Terj  little.   I  am  to  take  care  of  myselL  Tha 

is  all" 

"  What  docs  he  mean  by  care  ?'* 

**  0,  1  suppose  I  am  to  go  on  wearing  forg,  and  tliat  kind  of  thii^ 
And  I  am  to  see  all  the  pictares  of  the  year ;  and  you  are  to  fiad  pleffi 
of  leisure  raorningB ;  and  so  on." 

In  this  careless  manner  did  the  patient  dismiss  the  subject; 
could  Laurence  extort  any  furtlier  information  from  her,  lie  attaeta 
Mrd.  Colton  next,  but  could  obtain  little  inlelli^ence  from  that  ladj 
and  beyond  this  point  he  was  powerleea  to  proceed.  He,  Laorem 
Dtsmond,  could  not  interrogate  Dr.  Leonards  upon  the  healtii 
Harold  Jerningbam'B  wife.  If  she  had  been  dangerously  ill^ 
ference  was  no  privilege  of  his.  And  as  her  illness  was  of  a  rei 
slight  and  unalarming  character,  he  was  fain  to  content  himself  w 
the  fact  that  she  had  placed  herself  under  the  direction  of  an  emim 
physician 


That  day  was  one  of  the  few  happy  days  that  had  been  granted 
late  to  Emily  Jemingham.  Mr,  Desmond  was  even  more  devoted  M 
anxious  than  he  had  8ho\\Ti  himself  for  a  long  time.  He  accompinii 
the  two  ladies  to  picture-galleries,  and  silk-mercers,  florists,  and  litai 
rians,  and  did  not  leave  them  till  he  saw  them  safely  bestowed  iq  thi 
can-ifige  for  tlie  homeward  journey,  banked-in  with  parcels,  and  in 
atmosphere  stifling  with  exotics, 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  tlie  Sphinx,  do  women  do  with  their  pi 
eels?**  he  afcked  himself,  as  he  went  back  to  his  chambers,  ** Mrs,  Ji 
ningham  comes  to  town  at  least  once  a  fortnight,  and  she  never  gtK 
back  to  Hampton  without  the  same  heterogeneous  collection  otynp 
packages.  What  can  be  the  fate  of  that  mysterious  mass  ?  How  doi 
she  make  away  with  that  mountain  of  frivolity,  packed  in  vhiM( 
brown  paper  ?  I  never  see  any  trace  of  the  contents  of  tboee  ii 
explicable  packets.  They  never  seem  to  develop  into  anything  h 
yond  their  primeval  form.  To  this  day  I  know  not  what  butterfli 
emerge  from  those  paper  chrysalids.  And  if  she  bad  been  my  wifflt 
must  have  found  money  to  pay  for  all  those  parcels,  I  must  hal 
battered  riiy  weary  brains,  and  worked  myself  into  a  premature  grsfl 
to  supply  that  perennial  stream  of  parcels." 


Chapteb.  XXXL 


LTTCr'S  FAREWELL  TO  THE  STAOK. 


I 


For  Lucy  Alford  life's  outlook  seemed  very  dreary  after  that  e 

day  in  February,  when  her  father's  bones  were  laid  in  their  last  re&til 

place.     He  had  not  been  a  good  father — if  measored  by  the  ordiq 

standard  of  parental  duty — hxX  b(j  bad  been  a  kind  and  gentle  | 

and  bis  daughter  lamented  lim  "^tAi  ^Tolo\m^  t^^^^V,  ^^st^Siai^  ^Vsai 
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plo  fTow  up  Tery  much  as  she  pleased,  taking  no  pains  to  educate 

^  ling  her  to  i>ick-np  f5ucli  stray  crumbs  of  learning  as  fell 

Lie  of  the  professional  errimmer ;  but  by  reason  of  this  very 

ct  TriBtram  Alford  had  seemed  to  his  child  the  very  centre  of 

k!  indulgence.    And,  beyond  this,  he  had  believed  in  her,  and 

her,  and  unstained  her  fainting  spirit,  when   the  theatrical 

raa  darkest — when  managers  were  unkind,  and  Bister-actreBses 

at^ — by  such  prophetic  visions  of  future  triumphs,  and  such 

Bg  anticipations  of  coming  happiness,  as  the  man  of  sanguine 

ftent  can  always  evolve  from  his  inner  consciousness  and  a 

The  poor  child   had  ft>und  comfort  and  hope  in   those 

owy  dreams,  happily  unconscious  that  her  father's  &ncies  were 

[  in  alcohol ;  and  now  that  he  was  gone,  the  hopes  and  dreams 

to  have  perished  with  him. 

rjs  it  was  that  Lucy  shrank  from  the  idea  of  recommencing  her 

•ical  labours  as  from  a  hopeless  and  a  dreary  prosjiect.    Nor  were 

cUngs  on  this  subject  uninfluenced  by  the  Bcniiments  of  those 

persona  who  were  now  her  sole  earthly  friends,     Laurence  Des- 

d*«  ghndderiDg  horror  of  the  Cat*6-meat-man,  liis  furtive  glance  at 

ttle  red-satin  boota  in  which  she  was  to  have  danced  the  famous 

dance  so  much  affected  of  late  years,  had  been  keenly  noted, 

[remembered  with  cruel  pain. 

'  How  can  he  be  so  prejudiced  against  the  profession  T*  she  asked 
And  then  she  thought  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  the  Greek  dra- 
whose  every  syllable  and  every  comma  liad  been  so  laboriously 
in  the  cramming  season  at  Henley,— and  was  slow  to  perceive 
more  a  man  loves  his  Shakespeare  and  his  Sophocles,  the  less 
jcnce  is  he  likely  to  show  to  the  CatVmeat-man, 
frs,  Jemingham  contemplated  the  dramatic  profession  from  the 
-point  of  a  woman  who  had  known  poverty,  but  had  never  found 
elfin  the  streets  of  London  without  an  escort,  or  her  brougham, 
I  who  had  spent  her  life  in  a  circle  where  every  woman's  movements 
[regulated  by  severe  and  immutable  laws, 
*How  will  you  pursue  your  professional  career,  now  that  your 
is  gone,  my  dear?'*  she  asked  kindly,  when  she  came  to 
\  Min  Alford's  fnture,    "  You  cannot  possibly  travel  about  the 
without  a  chaper&m — some  nice  elderly  person  who  could  take 
ire  of  yoD,  and  whose  respectability  would  be  a  kind  of  guarantee 
your  safety.     It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  that  you  should  go 
to  town  mthont  some  such  person." 
"  Unfilled  as  she  thought  of  the  many  damsels  who  did  go  from 
town  unattended  by  this  ideal  representative  of  the  pr  <\ 

\  Gloucester,  the  walking-lady,  who  had  walked  in  thii       ^      e 
itj  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  knew  every  town  in  the  United 
BgdoiDt  «k»d  every  fit-up  or  temporary  temple  of  the  drama  in  the 
Bcitirfi  lBliuid8,~-and  who  had  supported  her  bedridden  o\i  mol\i^x  m 
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a  comfortable  lodging  at  Walworth,  and  had  dressed  hereeB 
qnisite  neatnegs  and  aleanlmeBg,  and  preserved  a  repntation  m 
spot  or  blemiBb,  diiriDg  the  whole  period,  on  a  salary  aver 
five  shillings  per  week.  She  thought,  with  a  deeper  blu 
dancers,  ilademoisellc  Pasdebasque  and  Miss  May  Zonrka,  who 
dered  over  the  fticc  of  the  earth  together,  loud  and  reckless  and  i 
as  a  couple  of  medical  students,  and  who  were  dimly  sn&pecl 
having  given  suppers — suppers  of  oysters  and  pork- pies  and  b< 
beer — to  the  officers  of  different  garrisons,  in  the  course  of  I 
deringB.  Of  these,  and  of  many  other  unprotected  stroUe 
bright  pure  gentle  girls,  of  good  lineage  and  careful  cdacatio 
honest  hard-working  and  self-sacrificing  bread-winners  j  others  pi 
and  disreputable  wanderers,  who  made  their  profession  a  means  to 
vile  ends, — did  Lucy  think,  as  Mrs.  Jerningham  laid  down  tho  j 
the  respectable  elderly  clmperom. 

"  Do  you  know  anyone  of  nnblcmigbed  respectability 
yon  conld  travel  ?"  Mrs.  Jcmmgham  asked  after  a  pause. 

Miss  Alford's  mental  gtize  surveyed  the  ranks  of  her  acquainl 

,  and  the  image  of  Mrs.  M'G rudder  arose  before  her,  grim  and  tel 

f  Unblemifihod  respectability  was  the  M*Grudder*B  strong  point 

fact  that  she  was  not  an  immoral  person  was  a  boast  which  she  wi 

to  reiterate  at  all  times  and  seasons,  appropriate  or  inappropriate j 

her  blameless  fame  had  furuishcd  her  with  many  a  Paithian 

wherewith  to  woimd  helpless  evil-doers  of  the  Pasdebasque  and 

Zourka  class,  in  that  Eleusinitni  temple  of  theatrical  life, 

dressing-room*    Abroad,  guilty  Pasdebasque  has  the  best  oj 

i  .attends  race-meetiugs  in  her  carriage,  and  flaunts  her  silks  an8 

^  before  tlie  awe-stricken  eyes  of  the  little  country  town.     The  gail 

provides  her  with  bouquets,  and  applauds  her  enlreeB  with  big  1 

hands  and  a  bass  roar  of  welcome ;  while  her  Benefits  are  favoured 

a  patronage  seldom  accorded  to  the  benefits  of  innocence.    Bui 

Nemesis  awaits  her  in  the  dressing-room,    lliere  the  dread  P 

avenge  the  ^vrongs  of  their  weaker  sisterhood,  and  retribution  1 

awful  voice  of  M'Grudder. 

Ruthlessly  does  that  lady  perform  her  ap|Tointed  duty, 
her  expressions  of  wonder  at  the  triumphs  o^  some  people;  lierl>ewi 
ment  on  perceiving  the  superb  attire  which  smm  people  can  procuw 
of  a  pittance  of  two  guineas  per  week;  her  regret  that  on  the  occ< 
of  her  benefit  the  17th  Prance rs  had  held  themselves  disdainfully 
from  the  theatre,  though  her  Lady  Douglas  had  been  compared  t( 
performance  of  the  same  character  by  the  great  Siddons,  and  by  ji 
quik  as  competent  as  the  Prancers ;  and  anon,  in  the  next  breatt 
inconsistent  avowal  of  thankfulness  to  Providence  that  her  dresa^ 
had  been  empty,  rather  than  filled  as  was  the  dress-circle  of  Madi 
selh  PaijdL4>asque. 
I      Lncj  thought  of  Mtb.  ^Vtituilei,  ^V^  \isA  ^t  divers  tii 
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E  herself  the  chaperonage  of  some  timid  joung  aspirant,  and  be- 
1  whose  ample  wing,  if  rumour  was  to  be  trusted,  the  hapless 
bjte  had  known  a  Imrd  time.  No,  the  profession  at  best  had  its 
trials;  but  life  spent  iu  the  companionship  of  Mrs,  M'Grudder  would 
hare  been  too  bitter  a  martyrdom. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  tlie  end  of  Misa  Alford*s  professional 
cireer.  She  bad  pondered  much  upon  Laurence  Desmond's  evident  dis- 
tilce  to  her  position,  and  had  taken  that  dislike  deeply  to  heart  The 
glsmour  was  fast  fading  from  the  fairy  dream  of  her  childhoitd.  She 
hi  played  at  Electra  and  Antigone — the  had  stood  before  her  looking- 
glftss,  inspired,  and  radiant  with  passionate  emotion,  fancying  herself 
Jaliet  or  Panline;  and  all  her  dreams  had  ended  in — a  page's  dress, 
fid  a  foolish  comic  son^r* 

Mrs,  Jerningham's  influence  speedily  completed  the  work  of  dia- 

wchantraent;  and  before  Tristram  Alford  had  been  dead  a  month  his 

'  "7^  *'"r  had  bidden  farewell  to  the  stage^^ — in  no  brilliant  apotheosis  of 

s  and  clamorous  chorus  of  half-distraught  dramatic  critics  elo- 

^  Pythoness  on  tri{)od,  but  in  the  sad  silence  of  her  own  lonely 

-...„.,^f.     She  had  said  her  doleful  good-bye  to  the  dreams  of  her 

Ijoath,  and  had  begun  the  practical  career  of  a  womtm  who  stands 

lone  in  the  world,  and  who  has  no  hope  save  in  her  own  patient 


'•  If  I  had  anyone  to  work  for/*  she  thought  sadlyj  **it  would  not 
D  bard  to  me.  But  to  toil  and  drudge  in  order  that  I  may  prolong 
lonely  life,  and  with  no  other  ead  or  aim — !" 
ro  Mrs*  Jeniingham  aha  made  no  piteous  confession  of  her  own 
ness.  It  was  agreed  between  them  that  she  was  to  be  a  governess, 
I  Jemingliam's  influence  would  be  invaluable  in  procuring  her  a 
^tioQ  f  and  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  make  herself  mistress  of  tlie 
paplishmcnts  which  that  lady  assured  her  were  indispensable.  Some 
bese  accomplishments  she  had  already  mastered ;  of  otiiers  she  had 
nperficial  knowledge.  Nothing  was  required  but  a  little  patient 
dgery  ;  two  or  three  hours  a-day  devoted  to  the  piano,  an  hour  or 
lo  her  German  grammar.  Aud  in  the  evening  she  could  rcad  / 
fmfjisi  ^Sposi  to  her  kind  patrones^s,  by  way  of  polishing  her  Italian. 
**  Yon  shall  stay  with  us  till  we  have  made  you  a  perfect  treasure  in 
^way  of  governesses,"  Emily  said  kindly,  **  and  then  auntie  and  I 
I  take  pains  to  get  you  a  situation  with  nice  i>eople,  who  will  give 
I  seventy  or  eighty  pounds  a-year,  and  with  whom  you  may  be  as 
M^a<^e  day  is  long ;  and  I  am  sure  that  will  be  better  than  your 
HmgiQntry  theatres." 

Tjucy  assented  to  this  proposition  ;  but  she  thought,  with  a  sigh,  of 
^1^  Deeping,  and  her  brief  triumplis  as  Pauline,  Yes,  Ihc  dramatic 
HBon  was  no  doubt  a  hard  one,  but  she  had  been  happy  at  Market 
^pi-  '  that  one  Digltt  of  glory,  when  she  had  been  called  be- 
^k  ^  :      i  Bfter  her  performance  of  Pauline,  had  W^n  fit  vi»ai!ttii^ 
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glimpee  of  brightness  which  ghoDe  back  upon  her  thr  '^^i*     I 

the  past  with  supernal  radiance.    And  instead  of  sncli  Uw^^m  .1^4  rac-    I 

cesses,  she  was  to  L^ach  those  hideous  German  declcnriong,  mi  ml    I 

/  Promessi Sposi,  and  superintend  the  performance  of  Cramer's  eiersm    I 

for  ever  and  ever.    For  erer  and  eirer !    She  was  but  just  ei'lta  n.  ■:dA 

the  long  blank  life  before  her  looked  like  an  eternity,  H 

Her  chief  consolation  during  the  patient  laborious  <J  '^^M 

thought  that  Mr.  Desmond  would  approve  her  effbrtg;  hi:  -     -  -^qH 

motive  was  the  desire  to  be  duly  grateful  for  Mr?.  Jcmingham's  kiw*  T 

Ijltess.    Nor  were  her  days  all  drudgery.     Her  patroness  was  too  kind  to  I 

Pillow  this.    There  were  long  drives  through  the  bright  pastoml  t«B^J 

scape  that  lies  around  sleepy  river-side  Hampton ;  a  little,  very  I4H 

quiet  society ;  an  occasional  novel ;  and  a  rare — ah,  too  rare — ^risit  ilH 

the  editor  of  the  Pallas,  1 

The  relations  existing  between  that  gentleman  and  ^T 
ham  were  quite  beyond  poor  inexperienced  Lncy's  compr 
kthey  formed  the  subject  of  her  wondering  meditations,  ^| 

■  Between  Mr.  Desmond  and  Mrs.  Jerningham  there  wiis  no  tlw| 
kindred — that  fact  had  long  ago  transpired ;  nor  could  Mr.  Desnm  1 

Lrbe  atBanced  to  a  lady  whose  husband's  existence  was  a  notorioos  W  \ 
f  And  yet  Mr.  Desmond  was  obviously  the  especial  property,  the  ToAi 

goods  and  chattels,  of  Mrs.  Jerningham.  Miss  Alford  knew  60in€ll^| 
I  of  Plato,  but  very  little  of  that  figment  of  the  modem  brain  dttlM 
P  Platonic  attachment.    Friendship  between  these  two  persons  woflMil 

no  manner  have  surprised  her ;  but,  innocent  as  she  was,  her  instW  | 
I  told  her  that  in  this  association  there  was  something  more  than  v»  | 
I  men  friendahip.    U  she  had  been  blind  to  every  subtle  shade  of  tfliB^l 
P  And  manner  that  pn-n-ailed  between  thc^c  two,  she  wor;   " 
r  the  one  fuct,  that  Mr.  Desmond's  manner  to  herself  in 

was  not  what  it  had  been  in  the  Islington  lodging-honse,  v 

■  hud  fii*i  come  to  her  rdief  The  tender,  half-fatherly  famili 
I  exchanged  for  a  oeremoiiions  courtesy  that  chilled  her  to  i 
I  Beyond  a  few  kind  bat  measured  sentences  of  inquiry  or  solidWfl 

■  when  he  first  saw  her,  he  scareely  addressed  her  at  ail  during  hia  ^^| 
of  many  hours.    8he  sat  fW  away  from  the  chess-table  or  the  reS^f 

I  dosk  by  which  Emily's  low  easy-chair  was  placed,  and  the  sabW 
w  mummr  of  ihc  two  voices  only  came  to  her  at  intervals  from  the  fpoi 

wbero  Mr»,  Jemingham  and  her  gitest  conversed, 
I         At  dinner  Mr,  Desmond's  talk  was  of  that  western  London  «W* 
f  WM  ttranf^  to  her  lh«in  Firypt  or  Babylon ;  the  music  which  U* 
Jemingham  plannl  a'  r  was  fVom  modem  operas,  whose  ettij 

note  was  familiar  to  u..^  .  u\  but  of  which  she  knew  no  morelbi 
the  names.    The  books,  the  people,  the  pieces  they  talked  of  werv 
alike  itiangt  to  her.    She  waa  with  them,  but  not  of  them.    The  m 
of  bar  atnmgenen  and  loneline««  weighed  upon  her  like  a  php*^ 
opfireflioB.    Brerj  day  of  Mr.  DeeinoBd^a  abeence  she  found  \aeaJi 
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I  of— nay,  even  hoping  for — his  coming  ;  and  when  he  came 
miserable,  and  felt  her  solitary  hopeless  position  more  keenly 
his  absence. 

why  did  I  ever  see  him  ?"  she  asked  herself.  "  I  should  have 
d  on,  somehow,  at  such  places  as  Market  Deeping,  and  might 
id  have  succeeded  in  my  profession.  And  now  I  have  given 
nv  hopes  to  please  him—  and  he  does  not  care.    What  can  it 

0  him  whether  I  am  an  actress  or  a  governess  ?    I  am  nothing 

iocs  not  care !  This  was  the  note,  the  dominant  of  all  Miss 
sad  reveries.  She  toiled  on  patiently,  always  anxious  to  please 
^ness  ;  but  it  seemed  to  her  very  hard  that  in  gaining  this  new 
he  should  have  so  utterly  lost  that  old  sweet  friendship  which 
un  in  the  days  when  she  wore  holland  pinafores,  and  fished 
n  and  barbel  with  a  wretched  worm  impaled  upon  a  crooked 

,  when  her  sad  thoughts  were  saddest,  a  faint  sigh  escaped  her 
he  bent  over  her  work,  in  her  accustomed  seat  by  one  of  the 
,  remote  from  the  spot  affected  by  Mrs.  Jemingham  ;  and, 
ap  some  minutes  afterwards,  she  saw  Laurence  Desmond's  eyes 
on  her  with  a  look  that  penetrated  her  heart.  Ah,  wliat  did  it 
lat  tender,  deeply-mournful  look?  This  inexperienced  girl 
t  trust  her  own  translation  of  its  meaning.  But  that  sad  re- 
ched  her  heart  with  a  new  feeling. 

thinks  of  me  ;  he  is  sorry  for  me,"  she  said  to  herself.     More 
5  she  dared  not  hope  ;  but  in  her  dreams  that  night,  and  in  her 

and  dreams  of  many  days  and  nights  to  come,  the  look  was 
to  haunt  her.    In  the  next  minute  she  heard  Mrs.  Jemingham 
e  her  desire  for  a  game  of  chess,  with  the  tone  of  an  extremely 
leopatra  to  an  unmartial  Antony, 
weeks  and  months  went  by,  and  Mrs.  Jemingham  was  still  a 

1  hospitable  friend  to  the  helpless  girl  whom  Mr.  Desmond  had 
tt  her  compassion. 

m  very  glad  you  introduced  her  to  me,"  Emily  said  sometimes 
liter  of  the  Pallas.   "  She  is  really  a  dear  little  thing  ;  and  I 
ing  quite  attached  to  her." 
;,  she  is  a  good  little  girl,"  replied  Mr.  Desmond,  in  a  careless 

i  as  to  jealousy,"  resumed  Emily,  "  of  course  that  is  quite  out 

lestion  with  such  a  dear  harmless  little  creature." 

course." 

then  Mrs.  Jemingham  looked  at  Mr.  Desmond,  and  Mr.  Des- 

)ked  at  Mrs.  Jemingham,  with  the  air  of  accompUshed  swords- 

i:uard. 

Mrs.  Jemingham  jealous  of  this  "dear  harmless  little  creature"  ? 

jhed  Mm»  Lncf  rery  closely  when  Laurence  was  ipt^^iA*,  wA 
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had  a  sharp  eye  for  Laurence  when  he  gave  Miss  Lucygood-dfty;  Ifltjl] 
she  had  been  jea!ons,  she  wonld  scarcely  have  kept  Lncy  at  the  ^^M 
where  Laurence  saw  her  very  often;  on  the  other  hand,  if  Lucy  bad  wH 
been  at  the  villa  Laurence  might  have  seen  her  even  more  oftcii,  and  J 
Mra.  Jemingham  could  not  have  been  present  at  their  i^m 

there  may  have  been  some  alloy  of  self-interest  mingled  *  p^^ 

gold  of  womanly  kindness.  1 

The  spring  ripened  into  early  summer,  and  the  Hampton  villij 
looked  its  brightest;  but  neither  spring  nor  summer  saw  the  eirf  <J 
Emily  Jerningham^s  family  cough.  She  insisted  upon  making  IMH 
the  matter,  and  as^  unhappily,  those  about  her  were  inexperidBMH 
illness^  the  slight  but  perpetual  cough  gave  little  uneasiiiesB*  Ben 
Laurence  she  made  a  point  of  appearing  at  her  best.  Eratemfll 
gave  colour  to  her  cheeks  and  light  to  her  eyes.  The  outline  of  M 
patrician  face  was  little  impaired  by  some  loss  of  roundness,  and  Im 
elegant  demie-toilettes  concealed  the  fact  that  she  was  growing  olaiiiki 
ingly  thin.  Her  maid  alone  knew  the  extent  of  the  change,  wbsdl 
she  and  the  housekeeper  discussed,  with  much  solemn  foreboding  m 
coming  ill  | 

**  I  had  to  line  the  sleeves  of  her  last  dress  with  wadding,"  said  tin 
abigail ;  "  such  a  beautiful  arm  as  she  had  too,  when  T  first  came  to^H 
but  Bhe*8  been  going  off  gradual  like  for  the  last  three  years,  pore  tlfl| 
and  as  to  talking  to  her  abont  her  'ealth,  it  would  be  as  much  «9 
place  is  worth,  for  a  prouder  lady,  nor  a  more  reserved  in  her  wqi^l 
never  lived  with.  You  miglit  as  well  stand  behind  a  statue,  and  hnau 
its  hair,  till  you're  ready  to  drop,  for  anything  like  conversation  700  M 
get  out  of  her ;  and  when  I  think  of  my  last  lady — which  was  a  eodfl 
tess,  as  you  know,  Wilcox,  and  the  things  slw*d  tell  me,  and  the  «m 
she  loved  a  bit  of  gossip — it  turns  my  blood  to  ice  like  ta  wait  affl 
Mrs.  Jemingham,  And  yet  as  generous  a  lady  as  ever  I  eenred;  mim 
kind  and  civil-spoken,  in  her  own  cold  way.*'  1 

Mrs.  Jemingham  paid  several  visits  to  Dr.  Leonards;  bni  m  M 
obstinately  or  apathetically  ignored  that  distinguished  pfaysicianli  coiiH 
aels,  she  was  no  better  for  those  drives  to  Great  George>8txeeL  J 

Laurence  questioned  her  closely  as  to  these  interriewsi  and  vo^ 
fain  have  questioned  Dr.  Leonards  himselfx  had  his  positaim  mlliniiilil 
him  to  do  so.  I 

Lucy,  who  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  illness,  belkrod  her  Um 
patroness's  congh  to  be  the  merest  nen'ous  irritalion  of  Use  UmtMl;  wn 
was  Mrs.  Cotton  in  any  manner  alarmed.  Ko  one  bol  Hn.  JmitiiliittJ 
herself  knew  of  her  feverish  nights^  and  daily  houra  ornllhrii|(]|^| 
languor,  endured  in  the  solitude  of  her  pretty  niornifif-XQOia.  t^M 
the  patient  herself  had  no  upprchem^ion  of  dangi^^  The  hoiSOII^H 
crept  upon  her  by  such  slow  degrees^  the  fever  hjid  so  \mg  ^^^^| 
chronic  disorder.  ^^ 

"J/ 1  were  happy,  I  should  soon  be  well,  I  daretqr/  ilw  •■*  *•  | 
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i|e?er  and  the  wcaknesg  ai-e  of  the  mind  rather  than  the 


the  first  week  of  gummer  Kr.  Besmoad  gave  him&elf  a  brief 
it€  from  the  cares  of  the  Palius,  aad  sheared  bachelor  lodgings  at 
fhnrj^  wLtre  he  kept  his  boat,  and  whence  he  rowed  to  and  from 

Lawn. 
•And  this  week  you  are  really  going  to  give  to  me?'*  said  Mrs. 

agbam, 

'T  Mil  to  Father  Thames,    1  hope  yon  are  as  fond  of  the 

a-  ^  t*  last  summer." 

yes.    The  river  has  been  my  companion  npon  many  a  lonely 

'  day.    I  have  reason  to  be  fond  of  the  river/' 

!  glanced  with  something  of  sadnoBs  to  her  favourite  seat  under 

>fiXLg  bouglis  of  a  Spanish  chestnut.     Her  summer  days  had 

lonely,  lacking  all  those  elements  which  make  the  lives  of 

^wret  and  happy*    For  her  had  been  no  murmur  of  children's 

^W)  pleasant  cares  of  Ii< mseholdj  no  daily  expectation  of  a  bus- 

kreium  from  club  or  hvinUu,  ollice  or  counting-house;  no  weekly 

of  visits  among  the  poor  ;  no  sense  of  duty  done :  only  a  dull 

^-'"tk,  and  the  last  new  novel,  and  the  last  new  colour  in  t/roB 

ud  the  last  new  monster  in  scentless  gaudy  horticulture,  a 

e-coloured  calceolaria,  a  black  dahlia,  a  sea-green  camellia 

•Too  are  going  to  give  me  the  whole  week,'*  she  said,    '*  0  Lau- 

7     "        to  be  happy!" 

is  with  unwonied  eamestnesa,  and  with  eyes  that  were 

imshed  tears.    And  she  kept  her  word.     She  did  honestly 

happy,  and  she  succeeded  in  being — gay.     If  the  gaiety 

irbat  feverish,  if  her  harmonious  laugh  bordered  on  that 

'*  wbereof  Solomon  said  "  it  was  mad,"  she  did  fur  the  moment 

I  to  escape  thought.    This  was  something ;  for  of  late  thought 

i  only  another  name  for  care. 

'    1  rowed  stroke  in  the  University  Eight,  and  shared 

Lhat  to  ficuil  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  under  a 

;  sou  is  the  iutcUectaal  man*B  best  repose.     He  rested  his  brain 

}  kbunrs  of  the  Palkis^  and  spent  his  days  in  pulling  a  roomy 

'  to  and  fro  between  Jlaixipton  and  Maidenhead,  with  Mrs.  Jer- 

.^'  Alford  for  his  passengers,   and  a  dainty  little 

'  of  J I Tor  hiiS  cargo. 

*  The  breather  was  lovely.    The  landscape  tlirough  which  the  river 

I  between  Ilampton  and  Chertsey,  between  Chertsey  and  Maiden- 

,  \p  h  kind  uf  terrestrial  pai-adise,  and  a  ptii*adise  i^eopled  with 

«cili«defl;  and  all  along  those  pastoral,  villa-dotted  bunks  nestled 

A  nllfl^  and  trimly-furnished  inns,  within  whose  hospitable  shade 

[ieiraaderera  might  repose,  whiJe  the  smart  maple-painted \)0ia.l\iQ\i\>^ 

)  aai]  iowB  At  anchor  in  the  8tm,   These  peacefnl  rovers  k^\v\i  u'Ci  ^ox^lX* 
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of  the  hours.  They  left  River  Lawn  at  early  inomiD^,  lunohed  smm%\ 
the  reedy  shores  below  Chertsey,  took  their  fire-o'clock  tea  at  Staines,  J 
and  went  home  with  the  tide  to  a  compound  collation,  wliich  combiBedl 
the  elements  of  dinner,  tea,  and  supper,  I 

ilrs.  Colton  was  but  too  glad  to  forego  the  delights  of  these  watfM 
parties  in  favour  of  Lucy ;  nor  was  Laurence  soiTy  to  resign  a  passeti^l 
who  weighed  some  twelve  or  thirteen  stone,  who  at  every  lurch  of  thij 
boat  pntertained  fears  of  drowning;  to  whom  every  weir  seemed  p^M 
oofl  as  Niagara,  and  every  lock  a  descent  into  Hades;  and  whose  dMi 
and  wraps,  and  carriage -rugs  and  foot-muffs,  were  insuflferable  to  biHH 
under  the  summer  sun.  | 

To  Lucy  the  delight  of  these  excursions  was  a  single  ineffable  pleai 
sure.  She  knew  that  this  bright  brief  existence  in  his  company  was  iA 
occur  once  in  her  life,  and  once  only.  Again  and  again  she  told  bepl 
self  this ;  but  she  could  not  help  being  dangerously  happy.  The  rireM 
the  sunshine,  the  landscape,  the  perfumed  air  that  crept  over  banks  oi 
wild-thymc,^ — for,  thank  Heaven,  in  spite  of  the  builder  the  wild-tiiymy 
does  still  blow  on  banks  we  know  not  twenty  miles  from  London,— dl 
these  things  of  themselves  would  have  made  her  happy ;  but  to  thofl 
things  Laurence  Desmond's  presence,  his  low  kind  voice,  Iiis  efe5| 
thoughtful  care,  lent  a  new  sweetness.  I 

In  plain  truth,  this  penniless  orphan-^irl  bad  most  innocently  wM 
unconsciously  fallen  in  love — or  learned  to  love  the  man  who  kH 
befriended  her.  Of  that  kindly,  compassionate  assistance  which  HI 
Desmond  had  given  in  all  singleness  of  heart  this  was  the  fatal  (rwM 
From  the  first  he  had  felt  a  vague  consciousness  that  danger  migbjl 
lurk  in  this  association ;  but  the  full  extent  of  that  peril  he  had  IMWJ 
foreseen.  It  was  danger  to  himself  he  had  dreaded.  The  girrsidH 
lessness  had  touched  him,  her  gratitude  had  melted  him,  her  ifll 
I    innocent,  almost  reverential  looks  and  tones  had  flattered  him.         ^ 

He  knew  now  that  the  hazard  of  his  own  feelings  had  been  iM 
than  the  peril  others.  By  signs  and  tokens,  too  subtle  and  toodtifl 
cate  for  translation  into  words,  the  fatal  secret  had  been  r-  '  '  'fl 
him.     He  knew  that  he  was  beloved  j  that  this  affectionati ,  J 

heart  was  his ;  that  this  ft-esh  young  lite  might  be  taken  into  his  ItecJ 
ing  to-morrow,  to  brighten  and  bless  his  own  until  the  end  of  \m 
earthly  pilgrimage.  Yes;  this  dear  little  creature,  with  her  soil  wiul 
ning  ways  and  dove-like  eyes,  he  might  have  claimed  for  his  wife  UM 
morrow:  if  he  had  been  free,  lint  on  him  there  was  a  tie  more  hiudiM 
than  marriage,  a  chain  that  no  divorce  could  break — the  bondage  of  hil 
honour.  As  Lancelot  sadly  bade  farewell  to  the  lily  maid  of  Afeiolil 
so  Lnarence,  in  the  silence  of  his  heart,  put  away  from  him  the  dreftli 
and  the  hope  that  he  would  fain  have  cherished i  1 

And  all  the  time  he  thought  of  his  bondage,  the  oars  di|ipedj«|| 

into  the  water,  and  the  edilor  «knd  Mr^.JeruiDgham  talked  of  liteiH| 

aad  attf  and  fashion  and  horUcuUute;  wxi^liac^  ^^ ^NJss!t^^\\Ktli« dl 
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hi  of  hearing  that  one  dear  Toice  which  made  the  most  commonplace 

drewation  %  kind  of  poetry.     There  are  no  limits  to  the  sentiment- 

of  inexperienced  girlhood.   Young  ladies  in  society  had  calculated 

Desmond's  income  to  a  sixpence,  and  had  asaessed  all  tlie  advan- 

of  his  position,  his  chances  of  going  into  Parliament  by  and  by, 

CFery  remote  contingency  of  his  career.     But  if  he  had  indeed 

Lancelot,  and  herself  Elaine  the  fair,  Lucy  Alford  could  acaixjely 

regarded  him  with  more  reverent  affection.    And  all  this  he  had 

for  himself  by  a  little  Christianlike  compassion,  and  an  expenditure 

E»meching  under  fifty  pounds. 


Chapter  XXXII. 

*'  CXiULD  LOVE  PART  THUS/' 

-Tii£  happy  week  went  by,  and  at  the  close  of  it  came  the  end  of  the 
^d,  as  it  seemed  to  Lucy  Alford. 
*Good  news,  Lucy,"  Mrs.  Jerningham  said  one  morning  as  she 
her  letters  at  the  breakfast- table  ;  '*  good  news  for  you." 
For  w^,"  faltered  Miss  Alford,  blushing ;  "  what  good  news  can 
1  be  for  mc  ?" 
^  l\Tiat  indeed  ?  Was  not  Laurence  Desmond's  holiday  to  end  to-mor* 
r?  This  afternoon  they  were  to  have  their  last  row  on  the  Thames. 
["Tes,  Lucy,     You  remember  what   I  told  you  about  Mrs.  Fitz- 
k,  that  delightful  person  in  Ireland.    I  wrote  to  her  a  few  days 
ijoa  know^  telling  her  of  my  plans  for  you;  for  she  is  just  one  of 
good  motherly  creatures  who  are  always  ready  to  help  one ;  and 
ftp|>ens  most  fortunately  that  she  can  take  you  herself.     Her  own 
aess — a  young  person  who  had  been  with  her  five  years — has  lately 
ried,  and  she  has  tried  in  vain  to  find  any  one  she  likes.     You  are 
go  to  her  at  once,  dear,  with  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds.    Tlte  situation 
]  be  a  delightful  one ;  you  will  be  quite  one  of  the  family ;  and  they 
in  a  noble  old  stone-house,  in  a  great  wilderness  of  a  park,  only 

miles  from  Limerick.*- 
*Ouly  fift^n  miles  from  Limerick."     If  the  noble  old  stone-house 
Iboen  fifteen  miles  from  Memphis,  or  fifteen  miles  from  Timbuctoo, 
I  name  of  the  locality  could  scarcely  have  conjured  up  more  dreary 
in  the  mind  of  Lucy  Alford.     Slie  involuntarily  made  a  rgugh 
aktion  of  the  mileage  betweea  Limerick  and  ilr.  Desmond's  cham- 
Bim  she  could  never  hope  to  see  again  if  she  went  to  those 
wilds  of  Ireland.    And  yet  what  did  it  matter  ?    A  world 
Bed  to  divide  them,  as  it  was.     Sitting  in  the  same  boat  with  him, 
laby&s  that  yawned  between  them  was  profuund  and  immeasurable 
atty.     At  Limerick  or  at  Hampton  it  must  be  ail  the  same.     He 
|nothing  to  her  at  Hampton;  at  Limerick  he  could  be  no  less  than  no- 
8om<ithing  in  heriace,  qs  she  mused  thus,  to\dM.ts*  Jemm^^^iSfi. 
►  delight  Bffbrded  bf  these  tidings  was  not  altogGtUet  Tisxi^o^^ 
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'  "  I  daresay  the  notion  of  such  a  jonmey  alarms  yon,**  said  Emily  I 
kindly ;  "  but  I  will  see  that  all  is  arranged  for  yonr  comfort*  And  1 1 
am  sure  yon  will  be  happy  at  Shannondale  Park.  I  could  not  Iiito  I 
wished  yon  better  fortune  than  snch  a  home."  I 

No  :  what  could  fortune  give  her  brighter  than  this?  A  pleasant  I 
home  and  a  kind  mistreBs.  She  felt  like  some  poor  little  daTc  wld  I 
to  a  new  maeter,  to  be  sent  to  a  strange  conntiy.  She  tried  with  t J 
great  effort  to  express  some  sens©  of  pleasure  and  thankful nej^  ba^|||l 
could  not.  The  words  choked  her,  Happy,  in  barbai-ous  wasl|^| 
unknown  Eihemia,  while  he  lived  his  own  life  in  London,  sef^nfiW 
forgetful  of  her  wretched  existence  1  I 

"  0,  how  ungrateful  I  am  !'*  she  said  to  herself,  while  Mrs.  JeraingJ 
ham  watched  her  sharply,  and  guessed  what  thoughts  were  workiag  itti 
that  Borely-tronbled  brain.  I 

**  Perhaps  a  Bituation  nearer  London  would  have  snited  yon  IjettefJ 

Misa  Alford,"  Emily  remarked  with  biting  acrimony;  "  where  ywill 

oM friends  could  haye  called  upon  you  from  time  to  time/'  I 

I         Lucy  flushed  burning  red,  and  anon  burst  into  tears.  I 

"I  have  no  friend  in  the  world  but  you/*  she  said  piteonsly.  "11 
know  it  is  wicked  of  me  not  to  be  pleased  with  such  good  forttmcfl 
and  I— am^traly — gcr — ger — grateful  to  you,  dear  Mrs.  JemingliiBia 
bat  Ireland  seems  so  rery  far  away.-*  I 

The  piteous  look  subdued  Emily's  sternness.  She  took  the  ?'!■ 
hand  in  her  own  tenderly.  1 

"  Yes,  it  seems  far  away,'*  she  said  cheerfully;  **  bnt  I  know  yoa  wilB 
be  happy  there.  You  cannot  imagine  anything  more  beantiful  thn 
the  river  Shannon/*  I 

Lucy  thought  of  Father  Thames  and  his  dipping  willows,  deep  slia^ 
dows  of  woody  island,  silver  plash  of  dancing  river,  and  his  grave  turn 
sadly  regardful  of  her  in  the  pauses  of  his  talk.  She  thought  of  the™ 
things,  and  shook  her  bead.  Ah,  no,  it  was  impossible;  for  A^r,  ShiW 
non  could  never  be  what  Thames  had  been*  Mrs.  Jemingham  COM 
forted  her  in  a  grand  patronising  manner,  and  promised  her  unbound<«i 
happiness™  on  the  bauks  of  the  Shannon.  I 

"Yon  do  not  know  what  the  Irish  are,"  she  exclaimed;  "so  kindj 
so  hearty,  so  genial.  With  them  a  governess  is  received  as  one  of  thw 
family.  The  children  love  her,  and  cling  to  her  as  if  she  were  an  eldew 
sister.  And  the  Fitzpatricks  are  of  the  vieilk  rochfi,  yon  know;  yO"!! 
will  find  no  parvenu  gentility  there."  I 

Yes,  the  picture  was  a  fair  one;  but,  for  lack  of  one  featnre,  u  .^i-rmedJ 
cold  and  dreary  to  Lucy  Alford,  She  managed,  however,  to  app**^ 
contented,  and  Uninkcd  Mrs.  Jemingham  prettily  for  the  kindness ffW^ 
had  procured  her  this  strange  distant  home.  After  this  Emily  went  ocfl 
alone  to  her  garden  and  hothouses,  to  inspect  the  latest  ugliness  ifil 
calceolarias;  and  Mrs.  Colton  held  her  morning  conference  with  tlitl 
houeekeepcVf  and  received  a  srAemiL  ^mWm^  ttQXs^  the  kitchen-?af^*^^J 
and  forcing'houscB.  Lucy  stvt  \\sl\^i%fe\^  m  \>ia  ^tw«^^-\t3«ni^  ^sis^^jaKSSw 
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cgtate  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased  Mrs.  Jemingham, 
noe,  to  call  ber ;  while  Mrs,  Jerninghara  went  to  see  the 
new c:iic^olana,  and  to  reflect  at  ease  upon  her  late  interview  with  Lacy. 

**  There  i«n*t  one  of 'em  out  as  deep  a  colour  as  this  here,  munip" 
laid  the  gardener;  "and  if  I  can  get  the  slipe  to  strike — as  I  belieye  I 
lUl — we  ^all  have  a  rare  show  of  'em/' 

"  Poor  little  thing,  how  she  loves  him  !*'  thonght  Mrs.  Jerningham. 
*'Biit  in  a  new  conntrr,  among  new  faces,  she  will  soon  forget  all  that.** 

"They  etrikcs  a  deep  root,  yon  see,  mum,  when  they  do  strike, 
Vbme  yooB^  plants.  They  sends  their  suckers  down  into  the  earth, 
»d  Ton*d  find  it  hard  work  to  uproot  'em," 

**  A  girl  of  that  age  is  always  falling  in  love,'*  eontinned  Mrs.  Jer- 
KiDghiiik.    "  It*s  a  more  overflow  of  juvenile  sentimentality,  and  never 

Ai  liaving  stared  at  the  flowers  in  the  hothouse  with  absent 

imfieeing  eyes,  she  would  fain  have  departed ;  but  the  gardener  stopped 
with  a  rei:|UC8t  for  permission  to  order  more  manure. 
«  Wft  shall  want  a  few  loads  more,  mum,"  he  said,  in  his  most  in- 
ina^  ;  "I  don't  like  to  be  alius  aakin' — which  I  know  it  da 

,,: — ^but  I  know  as  you  wish  a  show  made  with  these  here 
lUries  ;  and  these  young  plants  require  a  deal  o*  manure.    And 
tliere*s  the  melons,  mum  ;  there  ain*t  a  plant  going  like  melons 
socking  the  goodness  out  of  manure — theyYo  a  regular  greedy  lot, 
■as  you  may  say,  mum ;  and  there  ain't  no  satisfyin*  *em.    But 
see  I  turns  it  all  into  the  ground  aftcrwank^  mum,  and  you  gets 
paib  good  out  of  it  next  year,  in  your  seakale." 

Mrs.  Jemingham  gave  her  consent  for  the  ordering  of  the  manure, 
igh  she  had  a  dim  idea  that  in  the  matter  of  manure  she  waa 
ked  as  the  victim  of  extortion.    She  looked  about  her  as  she  went 
her  favourite  green  walk  by  the  river.     She  looked  at 
s  and  hothouses,  the  perfectly-trained  wail-fruit — ^which 
ight  have  shown  beside  the  symmetricul  pears  and  plum-trees  of 
■and  she  reflected  how  much  they  had  cost,  and  how  little 
they  had  given  her. 
*'Oiie  cannot  force  happiness,"  she  said  to  herself.    "Or  if  one  does, 
ii  like  the  peaches  we  ripen  in  Februaiy— almost  flavourless." 
6be  went  down  to  the  green  sheltered  walk,  where  the  low  plashing 
[ur  of  the  river  seldom  failed  to  tranqaillise  her  spirits.     Here  she 
think  quietly  of  the  one  subject  which  was  all-important  to  her 
la  mind.    That  Lacy  Alford  loved  Laurence  Desmond  she  was 
that  point  she  had  long  settled  for  herself.     The  one 
itia  question  yet  unanswered  was,  whether  Laurence  loved  Lucy, 
Jerningham  had  watched  the  two  closely,  and  she  auspectod  Lau- 
wiUi  a  direfal  suspicion,  but  she  could  not  be  sure  that  he  had 
t^»t«d  b«r  doubts. 

**  If  I  thon;^}i^  that  he  loved  her,  I  would  end  l\\\ft  m\ftCT?fe\?i  ^^t^y^ 
^iwoiV-aAe  ss/d  to  herself,  "and  set  him  free.    How  majoj  Wme&l 
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—  hare  offered  him  Iiis  freedom !    And  he  has  refused  it^  and  assured  me 
B — in  his  cold,  measured,  frkmlly  way — of  his  tmchanging  constancy* 
Hypocrite !"  she  muttered  between  her  clenched  teeth. 

And  then  there  came  upon  her  an  awful  jtagan  yearning  for  some 
death-dealing  weapon,  with  which  at  one  fell  swoop  she  might  aimila- 
late  the  man  she  loved. 

"0,  how  dearly  I  loved  him  I"  she  thought;  •*how  dearly  I  loT«d 
him  I  How  I  need  to  yearn  for  his  coming,  how  willingly  I  woald  \\m 
endured  poverty  and  trouble  for  his  sake — in  those  old  happy  days 
when  I  was  free  to  be  his  wife !  And  he  waited  till  his  income  should 
be  lar^c  enough  for  a  suitable  establishment,  and  let  another  num 
marry  me!'' 

Did  Laurence  love  Lucy  ?    That  was  the  question  which  Mrs.  Jer- 
ningham  would  fain  have  solved.     But  to  send  Lacy  to  Ireland 
scarcely  the  way  to  arrive  at  a  solution.    It  was  rather  like  bei 
the  question. 

**  She  will  tell  him  she  is  going,  directly  she  sees  him,"  said 
Jerningham ;  "  and  he  must  be  a  consummate  hypocrite  if  his  mimnrf 
then  does  not  betray  him." 

Laurenc43  was  expected  at  noon  that  day^ — in  balf-an-hour.    H© 
to  come  from  Banbury  in  his  boat,  to  take  the  two  ladiea  on  theii 
excursion.    Emily  determined  upon  lying  in  wait  for  him,  in  ori 
be  present  at  his  meeting  with  Miss  Alford. 

**  I  must  see  the  first  elleet  of  the  news,"  she  tliought. 

She  paced  slowly  up  and  down  the  walk*    As  twelve  o'clock  atnids 

■  from  Hampton  church  the  boat's  keel  ground  against  the  ironsteftt- 
"Laurence  tied  her  to  the  landing-stage,  and  came  bounding  on  tfi 

the  green  walk,  at  the  extreme  end  of  which  Mrs.  Jerningham  itoo4 
watching  Idm.  He  did  not  glance  in  her  direction,  but  ran  across  tte 
lawn  to  the  drawing-room,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  lind  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  and  went  in  thi'ongh  a  fernery. 

Emily  followed  swiftly.  She  was  so  eager  to  perceive  the  etfeci  of 
those  tidings  which  must  needs  be  so  important  to  Laurence,  if  he  wew 
indeed  the  traitor  she  half-believed  him  to  be.  At  the  glass-door  ^ 
tween  the  fernery  and  the  di*a wing-room  she  stop{ied.  She  was  too  latfii 
The  news  had  been  told  already.  For  one  moment  she  deliberated^ ai*^ 
^  in  the  next,  as  far  as  feminine  honour  goes,  was  lost*     Laurence  was 

■  speaking.     She  did  not  want  to  interrupt  him.    She  wanted  to  betf 
what  he  said;  so  she  di-ew  back  a  little,  behind  the  shelter  of  a  gigan^*^ 

^Australian  fern,  and  watched  him,  and  heard  him,  from  that  conreai^^ 
W  covert. 

**  To  Ireland  ?"  he  said  gravely;  **and  do  yon  like  going  to  Irelani 
-Miss  Alford?^* 

P       This  was  very  proper;  this  was  as  It  should  be,  thought  Mrs.  Je^ 
nin^ham^ — a  cold,  measured,  guardian-like  tone,  expressive  of  a  geatl^ 
xuan-iike  and  ('hristiaa-likts  contttu  Vu  \\x^  ^^^mti^  Wi^V  welfare  \  ^^ 
mote.    Umily  breathed  more  iree\^% 
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Ye — res,'*  ialt^red  Lucy;  **I— I— I  am  very  grateful  to  Mrs. 
in^lvam  for  ber  kindnefia  in  procuring  me  such  a  happj  home;  onlj 

Only  what,  Lucy  ?" 

ood  heavens,  what  a  endden  change  of  tone  !  No  longer  measured 
jenlleman-like,  but  fall  of  a  tender  eagemess — a  fond  concern  that 
throogh  Mrs*  Jerningham's  heart  likn  a  dagger. 
Only  I — 0,  it  is  very  wicked  of  me  to  be  discontented — only — 
nd  is  so  very,  very  far  nwax  horn  all  the  people  1  ever  knew  ;  and 
'  friend — and^ — ^You^ — ' 
d  here  she  broke  down,  as  siie  had  broken  down  upon  a  previous 
ion,  and  burst  into  tears. 

1  the  next  moment  Bhe  was  clasped  in  Laurence  Desmond's  arms, 
Anstralian  fern  was  shaken  as  by  a  sudden  tempest — ah,  what  a 
t  of  passion,  and  grief,  and  jealousy,  and  despair  raged  in  the 

I  of  her  whose  trembling  caused  those  leaves  to  shake  1 
Lucy  !*'  cried  Laurence  passionately,  **  you  must  not — ^you  must 
I  cannot  see  you  cry.    It  is  not  the  first  time.    Once  before  you 

nred  me  like  this;  and  I  held  my  toDgue.    I  cauld  keep  silence  then; 

it  1  can't  ta-day,     I  did  not  love  you  then  as  I  do  now — ^my  pet,  my 

love.     Send  you  to  Ireland !    0,  how  cruel ! — my  tender  one  alone 

[g  strangers  I     My  dearest,  for  months  I  have  held  myself  aloof 

Tou;  I  have  forbidden  my  eyes  to  look  at  you;  and  now,  after  all 

*  .  after  all  my  victories,  I  break  down  at  last.     I  love  you 


|e  kiseod  her — the  fair  young  brow,  the  eyelids  wet  with  tears, 
Jeminghara  he^rd  that  unmifetakablo  sound,  as  of  song-birds  in 
a_aYiary;  and  if  a  wish  eould  kill,  there  would  have  been  a  swift  and 
i  foreclosure  of  two  fair  lives. 
^Tcu — YOU  love  me  I'*  faltered  Lucy  in  a  whisi>er. 
was  too  sweet.    Ah,  yes ;   a  brief  delicious  dream,  no  doubt, 
htMiss  Alford. 

^Tes,  dear,  with  all  my  heart  I  love  you/'  answered  Laurence 

^ondy  putting  her  suddenly  away  from  him  with  a  solemn  gesture 

Diical  of  etCTnal  divorcement.    "  I  love  yoo,  my  dearest  and  best ; 

1  and  I  can  never  be  more  to  each  other  than  we  have  been — 

I  again  so  much  ;  for  at  least  wo  have  been  togetiier — and  for  me 

|/M/  happiness  must  never  be  again," 

acy  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  but  she  did  not  speak.    8he  was 

Dme  by  the  one  6ta[»em]ons  fnct  of  Laurence  Desmond's  confession. 

red  her  !     After  this  the  deluge.    If  the  peaceful  rippling  river 

H,  mighty  as  old  Nile,  to  sweep  all  the  villus  of  Ilnmptou  to 

at  sea,  she  would  have  submitted  to  the  swift  destruction,  and 

aed  herself  sufficiently  blest  in  having  lived  to  hear  what  she 

This  is  how  girlhood  lores.    Unhappily,  or  it  may  be  Ua^- 

hre  as  Ms,  simple,  single,  passionate  as  its  mS^x  ipoetrj, 

witli  girlhood.     The  woman's  Love  is  a  compouni  ot  BXifli^ 


r 


thoDght.    For  a  long  time  I  had  no  thought,  no  conscionsad 
a  thonght,  except  the  honest  desire  to  help  yon,  to  the  best 
power,  in  the  difficult  career  yon  had  chosen  for  yonrself.     How  i 
tell  you  at  what  moment  this  friendly  interest  grew  into  a  wanae 
ing,  when  I  cannot  explam  tlie  change  to  myself?    I  only  know 
love  you ;  and  that  if  I  were  free,  as  I  am  not,  I  should 
sweeter  home  than  one  to  which  you  would  welcome  meJ 

For  a  few  moments  he  paused,  looking  fondly  at  the  Bweetl 
face,  downcast  eyelids  heavy  with  tears,  and  then  went  on  steadil 

**  I  am  not  free,  Lucy ;  I  ara  hound  band  and  foot  by  the  fo 
forged  for  myself  eome  years  ago ;  and  I  think,  as  I  hare  told  ya 
half  of  the  txuth,  it  will  be  wisest  to  tell  you  the  other  half,  Tei 
ago  I  very  dearly  loved  a  young  lady,  as  beautiful,  as  amiable  as 
self,  like  yonrself  the  only  daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  reduo 
cumstances,  but  not  subjected  to  the  trials  which  you  have  bo 
nobly.  I  loved  her  very  dearly;  but  I  was  a  man  of  the  wi 
haunter  of  clubs,  a  little  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  feminine  £oj 
and  feminine  reasonableness;  and  I  told  myself  that,  in  orde^fl 
this  young  lady's  happiness  and  my  own,  I  must  first  secure  SM 
which  would  enable  us  to  be  dwellers  within  the  pale  of  society, 
been  taught  that,  on  the  outermost  side  of  that  impalpable,  eonvei 
boundary,  domestic  happiness  for  people  of  gentle  rearing  was 
sible.  It  was  not  enough  that  I  loved  her;  it  was  not  enough 
believed  myself  beloved ;  something  more  than  this  wafi  nec^i 
brougham,  ^  house  in  that  border>knd  of  PinilicQ  which  coarti 
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aid  of  Trncfitt^  and  could  charm  withont  the  art  of  Deecou,  was 
'pujUiiDt  QB  a  new  discoTcry;  but  I  will  not  stop  to  si>eak  of  thes^ 
^thing?,    While  I  waited,  the  woman  whom  I  dearly  loved  married 
Dother  man,  older  by  many  years  than  herself,  in  every  way  nnenited 
I  her.  Within  a  year  of  her  marriage  I  met  her  unexpectedly,  and  her 
sjold  me  that  I  was  not  quite  forgotten.    After  that  meeting,  fate 
I  ranch  tofrether ;  and  0,  Lucy,  now  I  come  to  the  hard  part  of 
Bfession !     Her  husband  trusted  me,  and  I  wronged  him  ;  by  no 
fcirbich  the  world  calls  guilt,  but  by  a  Bcntimental  flirtation  licensed 
nla  world  so  long  as  it  is  unprotested  against  by  the  husband,     Tt 
pleafant  to  us  to  meet,  and  we  met ;  it  was  pleasant  to  her  to  read 
*  books  I  recommended,  to  sing  the  songs  I  chose  for  her.    Among 
coBtlier  gifts  of  her  husband,  her  morning-room  was  sometimes 
1  with  a  rustic  basket  of  hothouse  flowers  from  me.    At  the  Opera, 
I  picture-galleries,  in  her  own  house,  we  met,  week  after  week,  month 
'  month.    No  friendship  was  ever  more  intellectual ;  nothing  within 
f  meaning  of  the  word  flirtation  was  ever  less  guilty.     By  and  by 
rrote  to  her — letters  about  art,  about  books,  alx>ut  music,  about 
eip  of  the  world  in  which  we  lived,  with  here  and  there  a  half- 
regret  for  ray  own  broken  life  or  her  uncongenial  marriage, 
etters  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word  they  were  not ;  but  letters 
and  so  frequent  might,  if  receiTcd  by  her  at  her  own  house, 
\  attracted  attention  j  so  they  were  directed  to  a  neighbouring  post- 
That,  Lucy,  was  our  worst  guilt ;  and  it  wrecked  us.     One  day 
>  letters  were  found,  and  the  husband  tacitly  signed  his  wife*s  con- 
tion  without  having  troubled  himself  so  much  as  to  read  the 
against  her.    From  that  hour  my  life  was  devoted  to  the 
who  had  suffered  by  my  selfishness  and  folly;  from  that  hour 
t  we  have  been  friends  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  friends 
If  ever  the  day  of  her  freedom  comes,  I  shall  claim  her  as  my 
i;  if  it  never  comes,  I  shall  go  to  my  grave  unmarried.    And  now, 
jr,  you  know  all ;  you  know  that  I  love  you ;  and  you  know  why  I 
funght  a  hard  fight  against  my  love,  and  am  angry  with  myself 
f  being  betrayed  into  this  confession  of  to-day." 
F^**  It  was  all  my  fault,"  8ol)bed  Lucy,  who  was  ever  ready  to  cry  fiim 
**  I  had  no  right  to  tell  you  I  was  sorry  to  go  to  Ireland.     But 
Desmond,  forget  that  you  have  eyer  spoken  to  me,  and  be  true 
lady  you  loved  so  dearly  long  ago !     If  it  is  hard  for  me  to  lose 
it  would  be  harder  for  her.     I  will  go  to  Ireland ;  I  will  try  to  do 
[doty,  as  the  Yicar  eaid  in  his  sermon  last  Sunday;  I  will  try  to  be 
Too  bare  been  so  kind  to  me — and— Mrs.  Jemingbam — has 
eo  kind  too.    I  am  grateful  to  you  both;  and  when  I  am  far 
_l  shall  think  of  you  both  with  love  and  gratitude,  and  pray  for 
ppiness  every  day  of  my  life." 

had  been  quick  to  identify  that  lady  whom  Laurence  had  so 
J-  avoided  naming;  she  understood  now,  for  IUg  faul  iSxosi^'Oaa 
I  of  the  tie  Ihst  bound  him  to  Mrs.  Jeraingham, 
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"  I  am  to  ^o  to  Ireland  in  a  very  few  days,"  sliO  said,  after  a  lirief 
pause,  during  which  Laurence  Desmond  sat  motionless,  his  fiice  hiddeu  | 
by  his  hand;  " I  will  gay  good-bye  at  once.    I  shall  see  yon  again^of  j 
course— but  not  alone.    Good-bye— and  thank  you  a  thousand,  thoa* 
sand  times  for  all  your  goodness  to  me  and  to  my  father." 

She  held  out  her  hands,  but  he  did  not  see  them. 

**  Ciood-bye;  God  bloes  you,  darling!"  he  said  in  a  broken  Toice,  andl 
in  the  next  moment  Lucy  Alford  left  the  room. 

Mr,  Desmond  eiglied,  a  heavy  sij^h  ;  and  when  he  removed  his  hand  I 
from  before  Ijis  face,  that  pale  watcher  behind  the  fern  saw  that  liiij 
cheeks  were  wet  with  tears.  For  some  minutes — slow  painful  niianteij 
to  the  watcher — he  sat  meditating  gloomily;  and  then  he  too  departedfj 
with  a  listless  step,  by  one  of  the  windows  of>ening  on  the  lawn. 

**  0  God!''  thought  tlie  watcher,  who  had  sunk  back  helpless,  mo- 1 
tionless,  against  the  angle  of  the  wall,  **  am  7  the  only  wretch  uiwal 
earth  ?  These  two  think  it  very  little  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  m^ 
and  yet  I  cannot  let  him  go— I  cannot  let  him  go  " 

She  came  out  from  her  lurking-place  into  the  drawing-room,  i 
seated  herself  by  the  table  at  which  Laurence  had  been  sitting;  and  hej 
she  sat  with  hands  clasped  before  her  face,  thinking  of  what  she  li* 
heard.  Unspeakable  had  been  the  pain  of  that  revelation ;  but  the  hh 
had  not  been  imexi>ectcd.  For  some  time  she  had  susjiected  Laurence 
Desmond*s  regard  for  Lucy  ;  for  a  very  long  time  she  had  perceived  I 
decline  of  his  affection  for  herself. 

**  It  is  my  oi;vTi  fault,'*  she  thought ;  "  I  harassed  and  worried  hii 
with  my  wicked  jealousy.  I  made  myself  a  perpetual  care  and  trouble 
to  him :  can  I  wonder  that  I  lost  his  love  ?  O,  if  I  could  learn  to  I 
generous,  if  I  could  be  only  reasonable  and  just,  if  I  could  kt  hlmgol] 
But  I  cannot,  1  cannot !'' 

No,  indeed ;  she  had  made  Laurence  Desmond  a  part  of  herself,  difl 
very  first  principle  of  her  existence ;  and  to  resign  her  hold  upou  liim  f 
was  to  make  an  end  of  tlie  sole  aim  and  object  of  her  life«  ForbuB-l 
she  had  lived,  and  for  none  other.  The  two  commandments  oft 
Gospel  were  to  her  much  less  than  this  man.  Her  love  for  her 
began  and  ended  with  a  tolerably  punctual  attendance  at  the  [ 
church,  and  a  half-mechanical  utterance  of  the  responses  to  the  ortbo 
dox  family  prayers  which  Mrs.  Col  ton  read  eveiy  morning  and  evenu 
to  the  little  household  of  River  Lawn,  Her  love  for  her  neighbour  1 
8Ummed-up  iu  a  careless  compliance  with  any  parochial  demand  on  h^\ 
purse.  Ail  the  rest  was  Laurence  Desmond.  And  now  conscience  iot^ 
her  she  must  give  him  up.  She  sat  thinking,  with  tearless  eyes  i>nJ  •J 
pale  still  face,  until  the  subject  of  her  thoughts  came  to  the  open  wi^'| 
dow,  and  told  her  that  the  boat  was  ready. 
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^■w^irFlgs  to  a  liking  for  disa^eeable  people.  An  acquired  taste,  no 
Hkvubty  for  they  are  not  nice ;  but  tiike  thera  as  yon  take  olives,  and 
BDef  give  a  relish  to  the  wine  of  life.  Regard  them  as  caviare,  and 
Hf  not  wholly  to  your  palate,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  flavour  ont  of  them, 
Htoiember,  disagreeable  people  yon  will  always  meet.  They  are  as 
^■mitable  m  the  twang  of  garlic  in  Spanish  cookery ;  and  as  one  must 
^BMtbem,  I  hare  long  since  come  to  the  determination  of  ao^niring  a 
^BMffn/  for  thera.  Tis  not  so  dirticult ;  and  a  little  preliminary  nausea 
^Hce  overcome,  yon  have  yonr  rewai^d,  just  as  the  indeiscribable  horror 
Bf  that  first  cigar  is  compensated  for  by  the  appreciative  enjoyment  of 
Hrarpar%a  or  your  enhana.  The  human  animal  is  marvellous  in  his 
^pcakj  fur  acquiring  tastes,  but  it  takes  time.  Edible  earth  is,  I  should 
^kcy,  hardly  nice  at  JirsL  There  are  mineral  waters  which  I  hove 
^everbeen  able  to  swallow  with  a  positive  relish,  no  doubt  for  want  of 
Bmseverance.  In  the  same  way,  some  amount  of  culture,  I  should 
HoppoBe,  was  necessary  before  one  could  have  drunk  with  real  enthusi- 
Hto  that  toast  at  the  late  banquet  nt  the  Langham,  "The  horse,  and 
^p.^i  at  2ht  per  pound !"  But  these  and  similar  tastes  being  possible 
■tf  acquirement,  so,  believe  me,  it  is  quite  practicable  to  like — ^positively 
wBb^ — disagreeable  ]>eople. 

H  One  reason  why  I  like  them  is  this,  that  they  offer  me  a  boundless 
B^M  of  speeulation ;  so  many  things  about  them  excite  my  wonder. 
^Hta|  especially  I  am  constantly  asking  myself,  "  Do  people  Jcnow  that 
^^^■re  disagreeable  ?  Are  the  nettles  in  the  social  garden  conscious 
BET  they  sting?  Is  it  patent  to  them  that  they  are  different  from  the 
Bist  of  their  kind?  Do  they  live  in  the  delusion  that  it  is  natural 
Bk  man  to  be  harsh,  angular,  seliish,  snappish,  overbearing,  and  un- 
Tjniptthetic  ?  Does  old  Milky  White  feel  that  he  is  hard  and  cruel, 
e_pacting  and  unaraiablc?  Is  ray  aunt  Trimmer  as  blind  to  the  fact 
Bat  Rhe  is  disliked  for  her  petty  meannesses,  her  endless  *•  nagging* 
Bd  ber  vicious  tattling,  as  she  is  to  the  mendociously  open  and  shame- 
Bh  ^ilsehood  of  ber  false  front  ?  There  is  old  Colonel  Orumpns 
ttpkin:  surely  he  must  feel  himself  a  horror  to  his  olhcers  and  a  pest 
to  his  men!  And  yet  I  don*t  know;  after  long  and  close  study  of 
Biftgreeftble  people,  I  am  quite  at  fault  on  this  point.  I  meet  men  in 
BnnoB  ao  mlgarly  offensive  of  manner,  that  if  tbej  ^trueV  mc^,  %^^ 
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at  me,  felled  and  trampled  on  me,  I  cjould  not  feel  more  atl«rly  dcgnde^J 
than  by  mj  enforced  contact  with  them;  jet  they  appear  I6reiielj^^| 
conscious  of  being  detestable.  I  find  people  at  church  uh'^  *'^-  *' '^^^fl 
nuiBanccB,  who  take  the  room  of  two  in  crowded  pews,  bi  I 

responses,  read  the  minister's  part  in  audible  nndert  iil,  !  1 

singing  utterly  out  of  tune,  snore  through  the  senujii,  uni  in  \  I 
manner  incense  themselves  by  the  sucking  of  i)eppermint  or  ottal  I 
nauseously-odorous  drops.  Or  I  go  to  a  theatre,  and  people  ahoul  m  I 
whisper  and  titter  or  giggle  while  I  try  to  listen;  or  a  man  who  \m  I 
seen  the  piece  before  explains  the  plot  to  the  man  who  has  not ;  («  I 
somebody  else  repeats  all  the  jokes  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  bdy  tn  I 
Beats  off.  Let  us  say  that  I  return  home  by  train.  In  the  camig^l  I 
haply  encounter  the  man  who  will  smoke,  though  the  carriage  be  M 1 
of  ladies ;  or  the  man  who  won't  permit  smoking,  though  noae  W  I 
gentlemen  are  present,  and  all  are  desirous  of  indulging  in  that  kxnij.  I 
Next  in  disagreeableness  to  these  is  the  passenger  who  wti  *'  '^  1 
lady  with  the  unruly  children,  the  cur  who  dictates  as  to  th' 
being  up  or  down,  and  so  forth.     A  railwayn^arriage  I  am  c 

to  regard  as  the  paradise  of  the  disagreeable;  though  an  uu*. ^  J 

not  without  its  attractions  for  them.  But,  I  repeat,  my  study  oftini  J 
class,  wide  and  yaried  as  it  has  been,  leaves  me  quite  at  fuult  OQflH 
one  great  problem  in  connection  with  it, — can  one  be  disagreeable  ^^^M 
out  knowing  it?  If  one  can,  then  the  disagreeable  are  to  be  pitied;  71 
not,  then  the  question  becomes,  wherein  lies  the  pleasure  of  lieia^il 
nuisance?  Where  indeed?  What  satisfaction  can  Sir  John  Rn<l  Uii 
lady  find  in  living  a  " cat-and-dog**  life?     Why  does  Podgent  1 

torture  he  inflicts  on  me  with  his  long  stories?     What  is  t;.^ J 

pleasure  derived  by  Jones  from  the  cynical  remarks,  couched  in  fri«aidl|| 
tones,  whereby  he  contrives  to  make  me  dissatisfied  with  my  ^  1 

bouses,  my  pictures,  my  books,  and  myself?    The  whole   tLI.  ^  J 

Borutable,  like  so  much  else  pertaining  to  hnmanitj,  I  can  no  mmm 
understand  it  than  I  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitanti  oil 
the  iVzores,  of  whom  a  recent  traveller  says,  **  The  donkeys  and  tU 
men,  women,  and  children  of  a  family  all  cat  and  sleep  in  the  eiiBii 
room«  They  are  unclean,  ravaged  by  vermin,  attd  are  trult^  Itapfrtfr*  I 
But  stronger  than  the  interest  or  the  pity  they  inspire  ia  the  innn^-l 
Qient  di^agreeabk  people  afford  me.  I  cannot  help  it,  any  more  thml 
f  eau  help  laughing  at  a  joke.  They  always  seem  to  me  like  peopk  inl 
flkroea,  who,  wa  all  know,  are  quite  different  from  people  out  of  floWM 
Thara  ia  in  all  tbeir  prooftedings  an  eccentricity  that  borders  on  ti^m 
morona,  Thar  By  into  paaaiona;  and  a  man  in  a  pa&sion  is  always  fl^H 
Thej  11^'  ngs,  which  at  least  have  the  ^iing  of  epigrtfH 

Th^  Ci  ^     iml  Opposition;  and  we  know  that  the  i^auitfl 

ftm  18  always  awi^*  fWun  the  Treasury  benches.  They  take  smdi  p^ 
to  ontr  -    *'  '    ii— the  very  thing  in  these  monoUmcma  dm 

^L.  .m  to  '*  Uka  to  be  daapieod;''  ax»dt  aa  in  M| 
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tae,  one  laughs  at  the  oddity  of  their  taste.  Of  course  they  are  a  little 
ying  at  times;  but  so  are  agreeable  people.  Indeed,  honey  cloys 
«ner  than  vinegar.  The  great  thing  is  to  acquire  the  habit  of  look- 
Lg  at  them  solely  firom  the  comic  point  of  view.  In  play-writing  it  is  a 
^int  to  let  the  audience  into  the  secret  of  that  which  is  hidden  from  the 
lancters  in  the  piece.  The  same  principle  applies  to  getting  fun  out 
r  the  disagreeable.  You  must  see  more  than  they  see.  When  Bouncer 
imes  and  flusters,  upsets  the  club  by  his  presence,  and  is  ready  to 
i^>  at  anybody  or  take  offence  at  anything,  to  "  quarrel  with  a  man 
vr  cracking  nuts»  having  no  other  reason  but  because  he  has  hazel 
fes,"  as  Mercutio  puts  it,  he  no  doubt  thinks  great  things  of  him- 
elil  Knowing  this,  it  is  pleasant  to  read  the  contempt  he  inspires, 
nd  to  address  him  mentally  in  Mr.  YenuB*s  memorable  words,  '^  Ah, 
ly  boy,  you've  no  idea  how  small  you'd  come  out  if  I  had  the  articu- 
iting  of  you."  So,  when  Snobson  acts  as  a  brute,  just  to  gain  a  few 
etty  advantages  not  worth  the  gaining,  it  is  fun  to  watch  and  see 
am  he  stamps  himself  as  a  low  cad  without  having  any  idea  that  he  is 
oing  so.  As  for  disagreeable  women  who  set  up  for  ladies,  and  pla- 
idly  believe  they  are  regarded  in  that  light,  well,  I  need  not  enlarge 
91  the  amusement  ihey  are  calculated  to  afford.  A  disagreeable  woman 
I  like  a  vacuum ;  there  is  no  place  for  her  in  nature.  She  is  a  parody 
ipon  herself.  If  there  is  a  touch  of  beauty  about  her,  she  gives  those 
she  meets  the  sort  of  shock  one  would  feel  on  taking  what  appears  to 
be  wine,  and  is  in  reality  vinegar.  Fortunately  she  very  seldom  is 
beantifal,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Nature  does  not  lend  itself 
to  shams.  It  is  pitilessly  exacting.  Sweetness  of  face  77iusf  result  from 
weetness  of  disposition.  The  face  is  not  a  mask,  but  a  mirror.  It  re- 
'Tttls  everything  with  terrible  ingenuousness.  Amiability  is  not  to  bo 
BBiulated  to  the  observant  eye.  You  cannot  stamp  the  marks,  the 
Kneg,  the  flowing  curves  of  the  agreeable  on  your  face,  unless  you  have 
^  quality  in  your  breast.  For  this  reason  the  disagreeable  woman  is 
^«rer  really  beautiful.  She  defies  Rachel  and  all  her  arts.  Her  features 
^  their  best  remind  you  of  etchiugs  :  the  effects  have  been  "  bit  in"  by 
^idfi.  The  forms  of  the  disagreeable  in  woman  are  infinite,  but  the 
^•^t  of  all  is  the  same.  In  place  of  attraction  there  is  repulsion.  In 
*^ce  of  love,  pity — if  not  scorn.  In  place  of  happiness,  sour  discon- 
•Ut.  The  disagreeable  woman  is  irksome  to  every  created  thing,  in- 
Uding  herself.  There  is  positively  only  one  way  to  deal  with  her — 
^  her  into  a  joke.  In  that  way  she  may  be  made  tolerable,  like 
ie  Frenchman's  slippers ;  useless  as  slipjKirs,  but  just  available  as  the 
5^  of  a  ragout. 

I  have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind  on  one  important  point  in  con- 
^tction  with  this  subject,  and  that  is,  as  to  the  advantages  of  being  dis- 
agreeable. At  first  sight  it  seems  to  have  much  to  recommend  it.  Cer- 
■mHj  disagreeable  people  push  their  way  in  the  world  •,  but  I  am  not  c\avt<i 
iertain  but  what  this  "pnabing"  involves  a  deal  of  necSVefta  ^^etMvm, 
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It  is  jufit  possible,  I  think,  to  get  along  as  weQ  without  iL  Kofcwith 
so  much  show  of  progress,  I  adniit.  The  great  heotCMring  Imllf  appem 
to  make  "  all  the  nmning."  His  lond  Toioe  aad  obatnperoiis  bearing 
are  potent  in  flankeydom.  The  persistent  gmmbler,  too^  gets  attoi- 
tion ;  the  man  with  a  grieyanoe  is  often  listened  to;  the  rapid  joker 
has  his  inflnence ;  and  so  on  with  the  thonsand-and-one  TarietisB  <rfthi 
disagreeable.  Bnt,  after  all,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  agreeshk 
gaisHhe  solid  advantages.  A  pleasant^  genial,  good-hearted  fiUovk 
welcome  whereyer  he  goes.  He  has  no  oocaaion  to  atonn  or  whine; 
ready  sendee  is  accorded  to  him  almost  without  the  asking.  Hearts 
warm  towards  him;  eyes— ay,  the  brightest  ^yea  in  the  world— brig^tei 
at  his  approach.  In  youth  he  is  idolised ;  as  he  mizea  in  the  wodd  he 
finds  his  popularity  an  erer-widening  cucle ;  and  when  he  quits  ill 
actire  duties  he  experiences  the  delights  of 

'*  Honour,  lort,  obedienoe,  tioops  of  friends, 
And  aU  that  ahnuld  mooompanj  old  age.** 

These  are  solid  advantages,  it  must  be  owned.    And  the  case  wiA  | 
regard  to  the  agreeable  woman  is  yet  stronger.    She  is  obyiously  tlie  I 
gainer  in  erery  way.    And  yet  how  many  cUng  to  their  disagreesUe- 
ness  as  their  strong  point!    Poor  dears!    It  is  almoat  a  shuiie  erea  i 
to  smile  at  their  folly. 

All  things  considered,  then,  I  am  afraid  my  disagreeable  people  pli^ 
a  losing  as  well  as  an  uncomfortable  game.  Many  cannot  bdp  it,  ftr 
with  them  it  is  a  question  of  temperament ;  some  err  through  mi^ 
taken  views,  others  from  want  of  thought.  But  in  most  cases  Tsnitj 
and  selfishness  are  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ;  and  as  those  qualities  sre 
undying,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  I  shall  hare  my  pets,  the  dis- 
agreeables, to  wonder  over,  laugh  at,  and  interest  myself  in  genenJIy, 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

WILLIAH  SAWYER. 
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THE  STRANGE  HARPER 

A  SfEW  VEUSION 


Tji  days  of  fairy  lore  and  nmgic  ivonder 

There  was  a  city  but  by  legend  knoviii, 
WU^re  rats  in  armies  made  incessant  plunder 

Of  everything  which  was  nofc  gteel  or  etone. 

The  pantry-tnbs,  the  com-bins  in  the  stable, 

Were  gnawed  to  shreds  to  get  at  meal  and  oatQ — - 

Tliey  clomb  the  stairs  and  sponta  up  to  the  gable, 
And  all  Uie  attic  stores  went  down  their  throats. 

Cupboards  and  safes  were  eaten  tlirough  like  butter, 
To  get  at  aught  which  thrift  had  put  away, 

And  nothing  but  an  iron  door  or  shutter 
Could  keep  a  venison-pasty  half  a  day. 

There  came  a  youth,  his  eyes  with  strange  fire  gleaming, 
WIio  seemed  a  farer  from  a  distant  land ; 

His  clothes  of  homely  etuff  and  antique  seeming ; 
A  golden  harp  he  carried  in  his  hand. 

When  with  his  voice  his  harp-strings  made  sweet  ringing, 
A  brighter  glory  o'er  the  wide  eaiih  flew^ — 

The  simplest  flow*r  he  spoke  of  in  his  singing 
Bloomed  ever  after  with  diviner  hue. 

^  0,  list  to  me,"  he  cried;  "  my  song  has  glamour 
To  drown  the  vermin  passions  of  the  soul ; 

Of  fiendish  cries  true  song  can  stay  the  clamour, 
And  angels  reign,  where  devils  held  control. 

pest  obscene  which  now  devours  this  city 
I  will  make  vanish  witli  a  simple  lay, 
k  no  lavish  gnerdon  for  my  ditty ; 
Jm&ll  care  has  minEtrel  trae  for  placo  or  paj* 
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*•  I  only  ask  to  live  without  dieliononr, 

To  sing  the  best  I  can,  a  minstrel  free ; 
Let  others  claim  the  gold  of  cItic  honour^ 
My  Bong  itself  is  meed  enough  for  me.*' 

Biirgfhers,  and  burgomaster  in  his  ermine. 

To  council  went :  "  Well,  let  him  try,"  they  cried. 
"  Go,  try,"  they  hade  him — **  free  us  from  this  vermin ; 
In  honour  ever  then  with  us  abide," 

The  minstrel  seized  his  harp  with  eager  gladnees,         i 
And  harping,  singing,  passed  throughout  the  town : 

Wliere'er  he  sang  the  rats  were  seized  with  madness, 
And  ran  in  wild  distraction  through  the  town 


m^  j 


They  came  without  in  every  street  and  alley, 
Swarming  as  black  as  bees  within  the  hive ; 

Then  to  the  river  in  tumultuous  sally 

They  rushed,  and  drowned — not  one  was  left  alive. 

The  burghers  blessed  themselves  with  self-laudation — 
Shook  hands,  rang  bells — again  to  conncil  went, 

To  set  on  foot  some  proper  celebration, 

And  vote  themselves  a  feast  for  this  event 

They  feasted,  drank — the  harper  quite  forgotten. 
Until  the  town-clerk  hiccupped  o'er  his  wine, 

And  wondered  where  he  was ;  one-half  beeotten 
Said,  "With  the  scullions  let  the  fellow  dine!" 

*Twas  strange,  they  said,  indeed,  how  the  thing  ended ; 

The  rats,  no  doubt,  had  a  cont^ons  fit. 
The  harper's  song  helped  nothing  j  some  pretended 

Thoy  knew  the  man  to  be  not  6ane  of  wit, 

*  His  Bongs,*'  they  said,  "  will  only  plagoe  and  bore  us  j 

An  after-dinner  song  were  well  enough ; 
Such  as  the  town-fool  sings,  while  we  keep  chorus. 
Come,  town-fool,  give  us  of  your  good  old  stuff/* 

The  town-fool  Bftmg,  the  burghers  roared  with  langhter. 
Or  wineful,  at  his  maudlin  and  sublime, 

Wept  maiidlinly,  and  swore  that  ever  after 

His  songB  alioiiid  \vf  e  «k&  tc^s^  ^  \si  'Cfem  ^vssia. 
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After  the  feast  thej  took  to  trade  and  barter — 

And  business  throve :  but  when  that  hoy  they  met, 

All  looked  asknnce,  with  risage  ever  tarter ; 

And  wondered  whj  the  deuce  he  stayed  there  yet. 

An  idle  loon,  they  said,  that  vagrant  harper  ; 

They  cursed  his  beauty  and  his  golden  locks, 
Until  the  beadle,  growing  daily  sharper, 

Threatened  at  last  to  lay  him  in  the  stocks. 

Old  cross-grained  wives  would  daily  scold  and  float  hira, 
And  fling  him  casual  crngts  into  the  street ; 

The  children  only  closely  flocked  about  him, 
And  kept  time  to  his  song  with  tiny  feet* 

The  winter  csame,  and  in  a  wind-swept  attic 

The  bar[)er  sat^  neglected  and  alone  ; 
His  lyre  no  more  he  struck  with  thrill  ecstatic— 

His  fingers  they  were  frozen  to  the  bone. 

So  sat  he  in  unheeded  desolation. 

Till  spring  should  rouse  again  his  fancies  gay^ 
With  sufferance  still  and  barren  resignation 

Awaiting  for  the  time  to  fare  away. 

The  primrose  rath  beneath  the  beech  was  glowing, 
The  dawn  was  drinking  up  its  sorrow  sweet, 

As  he  the  harper  felt  his  old  fire  flowing — 

And  went  and  wandered  up  and  do^^n  the  street. 

He  played  a  song  so  weirdly  sweet,  entrancing, 
The  bells  of  Fairyland  eeemed  then  to  ring  ; 

Of  whisp'ring  woods  he  sang  and  wavelets  glancing — 
The  murmurs  and  the  magic  life  of  spring. 

The  children  far  and  near  at  his  first  singing 

Forgot  to  roll  the  hoop  or  throw  the  ball, 
And  from  each  street  in  nieny  crowds  came  springing, 

Drawn  on  like  linnets  by  the  call-bird's  call. 

He  led,  they  went,  through  gates  r.nd  suburb  places, 

0*cr  hill»  down  dale,  through  woodland  haunts,  deep,  deep 

Into  the  heart  of  forests,  where  their  tracea 
Faded  as  fo&m  fades  on  the  ocean'B  sleep. 
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The  city  men,  still  Bcoraftil  of  the  player, 

Sflid,  **  Silly  children !  sure  they  will  come  back." 

But  of  that  infant  army  not  a  8trayer 

Waa  found  by  those  who  followed  in  their  track. 

And  other  children  came  in  time,  bnfc  never 
Any  like  those  who  thus  had  passed  away : 

The  light  of  childhood*8  eyes  was  quenched  for  ever. 
Its  glamour,  and  its  gleesome  mirth  and  play. 

T/me  children  talked  of  prices  from  their  cradle ; 

Their  fairy-tales  were  barter,  tare  and  tret ; 
They  at  the  christening  eyed  the  silver  ladle. 

With  wizened  faces  old  and  serious  set, 

Eieh  they  became,  and  richer  would  be  growing. 
Until  there  came  a  strange  and  slow  decay ; 

The  stream  of  wealth  which  through  their  town  Vfm  \ 
The  hand  of  progress  turned  another  way# 

In  mournful,  dumb,  monotonous  decaying, 

Not  one  good  thought  found  ever  there  a  birth, 

Till  foreign  foemeo  came,  enslaving,  slaying. 

And  ploughed  that  graceless  city  from  the  earth. 

WILLIAM  mmi 


LOXDON   PALACES 


BY  WALTER  THORJJTHJBT 


Buckingham  TALACE—eancli/dtid, 

most  iateregting  and  historical  event  that  oyer  oc^mred  in  the 
en's  Honse,''  as  this  palace  was  originally  called  when  first  settled 
Jaeen  Charlotte,  was  the  interview  hetween  Dr,  Jolmson  and  King: 
IIL  in  17G7. 

he  Titan  of  the  London  clubs  used  to  freqneut  the  library  at  the 

a'a  House,  where  ilr.  Barnard,  the  librarian,  took  care  that  he 

be  made  thoroughly  cosey  and  comfortable*     On  this  particular 

ttg,  as  the  Doctor  was  sitting  by  the  fire  absorbed  in  hia  book, 

>  Barnard  went  and  fetched  the  King,  as  he  had  been  requested  to 

lie  good-natured^  though  not  very  sapient,  monarch.     The  King 

tlie  library  by  a  private  door,  lit  by  Mr.  Barnard,  who  then 

p  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  wliispered,  **  Sir,  here  is  the  King!'*    The 

started   up    and   stood  still    till  the  King  approached,   and 

began  the  conversation,  if  a  series  of  hasty  questions,  half  of 

i  answered  by  his  majcvSty  himself,  could  be  called  a  conversation. 

fKing  asked  him  about  the  libraries  at  Oxford,  complimented  liim 

eing  an  original  writer,  praised  Wurborton^s  gi'eat  learning,  asked 

J  opinion  of  Iiord  Lyttelton*s  JlUhry^  the  Jmtmal  (hs  Savans^  and 

^Mmihiij  and  Ontml  Retuews.     The  King  also  graciously  compli- 

lied  the  Doctor  on  his  hints  to  the  editor  of  the  Philosophkul  Tram- 

and  expressed  a  desire  that  Johnson  would  write  a  series  of 

biographies.    Mr,  Grokcr  tliinks  this  was  perhaps  the  origin 

s  Lw08  of  ilie  Poets.    The  Doctor  all  the  time  stood  firm  and  square, 

in  a  manly,  sonorous  voice.    The  believer  in  Divine  right 

\  delighted  with  the  King's  condescension  and  questions.     Ec  eaid 

ffwds  to  the  librarian,  "  Sir,  they  may  talk  of  the  King  as  they  will, 

i€  is  the  finest  gentleman  I  have  ever  seen  1"  and  to  Mr.  Langton 

Itiolaimed  enthusiastically,  *'Sir,  his  manuei-s  arc  those  of  as  fine  a 

as  we  may  suppose  Louis  XIV,  or  Charles  IL"     When  poor 

I  heard  of  the  interview,  at  a  party  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's, 

d,  "Well,  Doctor,  you  acquitted  yourself  in  this  conversation 

let  than  I  should  have  done,  for  I  should  have  bowed  and  stam- 

thpough  the  whole  of  it."    Poor  Goldy!  couaidetlng  ^ou  oue.^ 

the  Tidet  of  the  Doke  of  Northumberland  for  bia  mB&ltiv^^sA 
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kept  bowing  and  salaaming  to  Mm  for  half  an  honr,  we  thiak  pi 
would.  Can  we  help  obgcrving  how  u  superstitiouB  loyalty  blinds  i\i 
ejes  of  even  sensible  men  ?  Dr.  Johnson,  acoastomed  to  conTerso  wii 
persona  like  Percy,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  Garrick,  Barke,  and  GibbcJ 
was  dazzled  by  the  few  common-Benee  qnestiona  of  such  a  King  1 
George  III,  Scott  conld  leave  men  like  Crabbe,  Lockhart,  Wordj 
worth,  and  Hogg,  and  be  astonished  by  the  email  wit  and  pompM 
bland  commonplaces  of  a  narrow-minded,  ill-read  roluptuary  111 
George  IV.  I 

On  another  occasion,  Dr.  Johnson,  visiting  Mrs.  Percy,  who  bl 
the  care  of  the  yonng  princes  at  the  Queen's  House,  began  to  talk  tm 
little  curly-headed  boy  who  was  playing  in  the  room.  It  was  tl 
Prince  of  Wales.  Dr.  Johnson  a^ked  him  what  books  he  was  readifl 
and  particularly  inquired  about  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  11 
child  pleased  him  with  his  answers.  The  Doctor  no  doubt  praised  tl 
youthful  student  as  he  had  praised  the  royal  critic,  who  thought  it  col 
teous  to  ask  an  author  questions  about  books,  I 

Buckingham  House  was  taken  clown  by  George  IV<  in  1825,  II 
the  present  ugly  and  rather  mean  building  erected,  after  the  designaj 
that  very  incompetent  architect  John  Nash,  It  is  rather  deplortM 
but  it  is  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  third-rate  German  capital  with  ■ 
army  of  court -officials — ^ almost  equal  to  its  population — hut  hul 
nobler  and  more  imposing  palace  than  this.  Stuttgart  excels  it ;  Bfl 
over  snrpasses  it ;  many  a  paltry  Pumpernickel  boasts  a  better*  J 
for  Paris,  there  is  not  a  public  building  in  the  Place  de  la  Conooil 
that  would  not  replace  it  with  advantage,  and  look  more  digniW 
and  more  regal  too.  The  palace  is  a  permanent  memorial  of  m 
meanness  and  trickery  of  George  IV.,  who,  unable  to  squeeze  mxm 
for  a  new  palace  out  of  a  wearied,  disgiisted^  and  exhausted  TMm 
raised  a  large  sum  under  pretence  of  repairing  and  enlarging  the  (I 
brick  mansion.  To  carry  out  this  unworthy  stratagem,  the  Kiiigkd 
to  the  old  site  of  the  Mulberry^Garden,  and  the  height  and  dim^H 
of  the  Dake*B  house.  The  Mulberry- Garden  (the  Cremorne  0H| 
seventeenth  century)  stood  on  the  site  of  the  nortb-west  wing;  tl 
courtyard  was  originally  part  of  St.  Jameses  Park,  and  given  to  tl 
Duke  {has  a  monarch  right  to  alienate  royal  property  ?)  by  Qaei 
Anne,  The  mstrictionB  imposed  upon  the  architect  fell  like  caiij 
upon  the  building,  and  deprived  it  of  t>eauty,  ppacionsness,  and  cod 
fort.  George  IV.  never  lived  there;  nor  did  William  IV.,  who  bluui 
expressed  his  dislike  to  ita  appearance,  and  its  want  of  accommodaCid 
inhabit  it.  The  sailor-king  was  not  rery  choice  in  his  langua^  m 
we  do  not  care  to  quote  the  peculiar  expressions  used  by  his  grackw 
majesty  thereanent.  The  old  red-brick  palace  of  George  III,  M 
no  very  noticeable  peculiarities.  Those  sublime  shadows,  the  cl 
toQiiB  of  Kaphael,  were  in  176l>  placed  in  an  octagonal  room  at  m 
Bonth-eBBt   angle ;  but  tiiey  ^^^  ttwaiX^src^^  V^.  ^\£iVa  «a^)  i 
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*  Castle  in  1788,  and  after  that  to  Hampton  Court,  where  they 

'  remaiaed.     The  Dake'a  great  Saloon,  painted  by  Cientileschi,  was 

ap  as  the  Throne-room ;  and  here  Queen  Charlott^i  (snuffy  and 

,  yet  worthy  and  commendable)  held  her  public  Drawing-rooms; 

f  beliete  ttiere  were  pictures  worth  seeing  in  the  Crimson  and  Blue- 

dTBtrooma. 

Niah's  woDderful  structure  is  of  the  debased  German  composite  of 

I  hrt  century,  when  no  style  existed  in  its  integrity,  and  Gothic 

still  ignored.     It  stretches  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  ia 

tT€nty-seven  feet  high.     The  height  of  the  extreme  centre  is  ninety 

and  ita  front^e  stretches  seventy  feet  in  advance  of  the  wings, 

four  central  gate-piers  are  capped  by  mean  heraldic  lions,  nni- 

and  dolphins  ;  and  the  state-gates  are  gilt  — a  very  transient 

iom*  in  this  rough  climate  of  ours.    The  wings  are  surmounted 

^iingnificant  and  unmeaning  figures— quite  lost  in  the  distance — of 

iig,  Noon,  and  Xight,  the  Hours  and  the  Seasons;  and  there  they 

guard  among  the  chimney-pots  unnoticed  by  anybody,  and  get 

aa  much  notice  as  they  deserve.     Upon   turrets  flanking  the 

Dtnl  shield  (inscribed  T.  R.,  1847)  are  colossal  figures  of  Britannia 

1 8t.  George  (you  can  see  better  in  any  sculpture-yard  in  the  Euston- 

i),  enrrounded  by  absurd  trophies  and  festoons  of  clumsy  flowers. 

I  whole  effect  is  mean  and  ludicrous,  and  the  trident  of  Britannia 

\  out  against  the  sky  with  the  profile  of  a  toasting-fork*    The  whole 

,  stale,  and  unprofitable,  and  utterly  wanting  ia  dignity.    Around 

whole  building  runs  an  awkward  scroll-frieze  of  rose,  shamrock, 

thistle.     The  inner  front  has  a  central  double  portico,  which  is 

renient  in  stormy  weather;  the  tympanum  is  filled  with  sculpture, 

the  pediment  crowned  with  statues  of  Neptune,  f'ommcrce,  and 

arigatioD,     (0  Mr,  Nash,  Mr.  Nash,  your  small  garret  of  a  mind 

have  been  a  lumber-room  of  commonplaces  I)     The  garden  or 

front  of  the  palace  is  really  the  handsomest  and  pleasantest  (we 

lit  in  England  care  much  for  the  outside  of  our  houses, — only  the 

4c  con  enjoy  that  part  of  it, — ^and  we  don*t  throw  away  our  public 

it  aa  the  Florentines  and  the  Venetians  used  to  do).     It  has  five 

tlhian   towers  and  a  handsome    balustraded    terrace,  the   upper 

baring  statues,  trophies,  and  bas-reliefs  by  FUxman  and  other 

The  marble  Hall  and  Sculpture-gallery  have  floors  bordered 

c  and  Carrara  columns,  with  mosaic  gold  bases  and  capitals. 

iBolpture  (of  a  private  character)  consists  not  so  much  of  great 

md  doers  as  of  Imsts  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  statesmen, 

the  Sculpture-gallery  is   the  Librai-y.     The  grand   siairoaae 

niflrbte,  with  open-work  ormolu  aciinthus  balustrades  by  Gruner. 

edUng  has  frescoes  by  Townsend  (who  is  Townsend?  did  any- 

«f«r  hear  of  him  before?)  of  Morning,  Evening,  Noon,  and  Night; 

vreditlifl  of  flowers  and  imitatton-marble  slabs  in  the  best  painter- 

miinner.     It  is  in  the  hall  that  stnuigtiTu  (oft.ita\\Xiedt  \s^ 
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tickets  from  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain)  c^n  see  the  Qnoen  mi  her 
ladies  pass  (in  all  the  splendour  dreamt  of  by  children)  to  the  aUte* 
L  carriage?,  between  rows  of  Teomen  of  the  Gnard  in  their  Charleg-tbe- 
I  Second  dress,  Yeomen  porters,  and  glistening  footmen  ranged  in  be- 
Ifcoming  attitudes,  and  all  in  official  costume.  It  is  a  traneient  and 
'  hard-eamed  pleasure,  but,  like  the  Monument  and  the  Golden  Gftllefjt 
the  sight  is  worth  seeing  once. 

The  Vestibule  is  gorgeous  in  Yermilion  and  gold.     Here  ihm 
stand  a  marble  statue  of  the  Queen  by  Gibson,  R.A,,  one  of  Prinoe 
Albert  by  Wyatt,  and  bas-reliefs  of  Peace  and  War  by  Thomas,    If 
the  art  here  is  not  of  the  highest  order,  the  upholstery  is  magni: 
for  the  looking-glass  and  ormolu  doors  cost  300  guineas  a  pair, 
l«8  worthy  Mr,  Timbs  unctuously  and  complacently  records, 
mosaic  gold  capital  and  base  cost  thirty  guineas." 

At  the  accession  of  our  present  amiable  Sovereign,  Mr,  Blore 
new  buildings  on  the  south  or  Pimlico  side,  raised  the  whole  a 
and  removed  the  mean  long  dome,  which  strongly  resembled  an'' 
rerted  slop-basin.    Her  Majesty  took  up  her  residence  in  Buckinghiia 
Palace  July  13,  1837.     On  March  25,  1843,  an  Ionic  conservatory  in 
the  south  part  of  the  garden  was  consecrated  as  a  chapeh    The  aislei 
are  formed  by  rows  of  comfjosite  cast-iron  pillars,  and  at  the  west,  and 
facing  the  altar,  is  the  Queen's  closet,  supported  upon  Ionic  cohiniDi 
'  once  forming  part  of  the  screen  of  Carlton  House,    In  1846  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  by  request  of  the  Queen,  began  to  stir  the  Lords  of  the  Treaauiy 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  about  Uie  smallnfiS 
and  ineonvenience  of  a  palace  built  originally  only  for  a  bachelor* 
.  Mr,  Blore  re|>orted  that  the  private  apartments  in  the  north  wing  were 
'  too  small,  and  the  carpenters'  storerooms  and  workshops  on  the 
ment  of  the  north  side  were  noisy  and  disagreeable  to  the  chil 
the  nursery  in  the  attics;    the  kitchen  also  was  a  nuisance. 
15i\000/.  Mr.  Blore  was  to  erect  a  new  east  front,  rearrange  the  rooffli 
in  the  southern  wing,  alter  the  north  wing,  make  new  kitchens  and 
offices  with  a  ballroom  above  them,  take  down  the  marble  arch,  aoi 
alter  the  drains.    The  arch  that  with  George  IV.'s  statue,  now  inTi** 
falgar-sqnare,  had  cost  37,000/,,  was  not,  however,  removed  to  *!* 
north-east  corner  of  Hyde-park  till  1851. 

The  chief  etate-apartment  is  the  Green  Drawing-room,  in  the  cetttrt 
of  the  east  front.  It  opens  on  to  the  upper  story  of  the  portico 
it  is  fifty-two  feet  long  and  thirty-two  feet  high,  and  is  hung  Tfith 
striped  green  satin,  relieved  with  gilding — not  the  best  backgroofl" 
possible  for  complexions.  The  panels  of  the  doors  and  shutters  art/ 
I  filled  with  plate-glass.  When  state-balls  are  given,  a  tent,  formerly 
belonging  to  Tippoo  Sahib,  is  raised  beneath  the  |jortico  of  the  wcai 
quadrangle^  and  the  windows  being  removed,  the  tent  is  lit  by 
"Indian  sun''  (whatever  that  implement  is ;  we  presume  a  sort  of  hogi 
gi7^  pa Wj-pan)  eight  feet  in  dmmelev,  ^xi^%^\.t^^Ml^',i.^3ta^aix^^^         l\ 
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tent  the  refreshments  ai^  Berved.    In  this  room  the  two  superb 

a<sballs  of  1842,  1845  were  held;  the  first  iu  the  style  of  Ed- 

r.  (the  Chaucer  time),  and  the  last  in  the  dress  of  George  H, 

th  period), 

|The  Throne-room,  which  is  sixty-four  feet  long,  is  hang  with  crim- 

satin.    The  ceiling  is  covered  and  emblazoned  w*ith  arms,  and 

^ed  in  the  Italian  Btjle  (15th  century).     Beneath  is  a  frieze  of  white 

"ble  scnlptured  by  Baily  witli  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  designed  by 

able  old  Stothard  when  he  was  between  seventy  and  eighty  years 

On  the  north  side  of  the  apartment  is  an  alcove  with  crimson- 

Jret  hangingg,  a  congeries  of  massive  gilt  wreaths  and  figures,  and 

gilding  and  emblazonry.     In  this  recess  is  placed  the   royal 

Be,   and  here  her  Majesty  receives  addresses  and  holds   Privy 

Qcils. 

The  Picture-gallery,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long  and 
lity-sii  feet  wide,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  palace.  It  has  a  semi-Gothic 
,  with  a  triple  row  of  ground-glass  lights,  bearmg  the  stars  of  all  the 
opean  orders  of  knighthood ;  but  Von  Eaumer  considers  the  light 
and  insufficient,  and  too  much  broken  by  the  decorations.  Bails 
^fctate- banquets  are  sometimes  held  in  this  gallery,  not  to  the  im- 
it  of  the  pictures.  The  collection  is  rich  in  Dutch  and  Flemish 
chiefly  collected  by  George  IV.,  whose  taste  was  not  of  the 
,  elevated  order.  There  arc  no  less  than  fourteen  pictures  by  the 
Teniers  and  thirteen  by  Vandermeulen  ;  nine  Cuyps,  seven 
of  Rubens,  and  five  of  Vandyke's.  The  English  school  is  not 
p  well  represented :  one  landscape  by  Gainsborough  ;  three  Reynolds 
I^The  Death  of  Dido/'  "  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,''  and  his  own  porimit 
ctacles  ;  three  Wilkies — **  The  Penny  Wedding,**  '*  Blind-man's 
Soff,'*  and  the  "  Duke  of  Sussex  in  Highland  dress;"  and  one  Sir  W. 
Allan — *•  Anne  Scott  kneeling  by  her  father's  vacant  chair."   The  gems 

Kf  collection  are  a  glorious  Rembraudt — '*  The  8hip-builder  and  his 
"  for  which  George  IV.  gave  five  thousand  guineas;  and  one 
— a  listening  woman  stealing  down  a   dark  winding  staircase. 
The  pictures  can  be  seen  when  the  court  is  absent ;  the  Lord  Cham- 
ftin  grants  the  tickets.    The  gilt  doorcases  of  this  gallery  are  formed 
[>lo6sal  caryatides,  and  the  marble  chimuey-pieces  are  sculptured 
1  medallion  portraits  of  the  old  masters. 

In  the  western  front  is  the  grand  Central  Saloon,  and  north  of  this 
lie  Yellow  Drawing-room,  communicating  with  the  j^rivate  apart- 
fl&  of  her  Majesty,  which  extend  along  the  north  front  of  the  palace. 
Grand  Saloon  has  a  semicircular  bay,  and  scagliohi  lapis-lazuli 
nolomns  with  mosaic  gold  capitals,  supporting  a  rich  architrave,  bas- 
r^tiefs  of  children,  and  emblems  of  music.  The  domed  ceilings  are 
mUj  gilt  with  roses,  shamrocks,  thistles,  and  acanthus-leaves,  and 
Hhe  epttudreU  are  the  royal  arms.  The  State  Ball-room  novUv  ^i  \.W 
Bpid  Saloon  has  Conntbian  coJumns  of  scagliola  porptkyrj^m^  ^^V 
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capitals,  and  a  gilt-covered  ceiling.  In  this  room  arc  WtnteitiilUi^ 
graceful  bnt  rather  flimsy  portraits  of  the  Queen  and  Prinoc  Albifti 
and  Vandyke's  Charles  L  and  Henrietta  Maria,  Soath  of  tlie  Bii* 
room  is  the  State  Dining-room,  with  a  fine-wrought  ceiling  and  eimikr 
panels  benring  the  regal  crown  and  the  monogram  **  T^R,**  Her?  'u 
Lawrence's  somewhat  meretricious  whole  length  of  George  IV^  of 
rather  of  hie  coronation-robes,  which  are  the  chief  ^abject  of  tljc  pfc. 
ture.  In  the  various  state-rooms  are  many  curions  and  ralnatile  md 
portraits  of  Kneller,  Lely,  A.  Hamsay,  Dance,  Copley,  Oninplwrrififl*, 
Wright,  Lawrence,  and  Wilkie,     Baily*s  friezes  of  "A 

the  Danes"  and  **  Alfred  delivering  the  Laws,"  in  the  gui,.^. -. 

fine  compositions,  and  the  *•  Progress  of  Navigation**  on  the  main  ihil 
is  said  to  have  considerable  merit.  The  chief  fault  of  the  archit<^iaf 
of  the  palace  is  its  utter  want  of  purity,  unity,  and  simplicity  of  »ljk 

The  pleasure-grounds  of  Buckingham  Palace,  inclnding  the  lik? 
five  acres,  comprise  an  area  of  about  forty  acres.  At  the  verge  of  ill 
ground,  upon  a  lofty  artificial  mound,  stands  a  pavilion  or  eummtf' 
house  with  a  minaret  roof;  in  the  centre  is  an  octagonal  room,  "Ttk 
figures  of  Midnight  and  Dawn,  and  eight  lunetk*s  in  fresco,  with  tatm 
from  Milton's  Comn^,  painted  hy  East  lake,  Maclise^  Landeeer,  I^ 
8tanfield,  Uwtns,  Leslie,  and  Ho>ss.  There  are  also  relief  arabeiqMl 
and  medallions  from  other  poems  of  Milton,  by  Gruner,  more  or  tai 
ably  painted  i  on  the  right  is  a  room  decorated  in  the  P(>iii])eiaii  ityH 
and  on  the  left  an  apartment  embellished  with  subjects  from  the  w<fh 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    IMrs*  Jameson  Iuih  dci^cribed  these  at  great  lengA. 

The  Queen's  Mews,  at  the  rear  of  the  palace,  were  built  in  !fif4. 
Tlioy  consist  of  two  quadrangles,  entered  by  a  Doric  archway  hmoA 
a  clock-tower.  In  the  first  courtyard  arc  kept  the  coaches,  and  ia  tb 
second  the  horses.  There  are  about  forty  carriages  besides  the  |t«^ 
gilt  state-coach,  which  cost  7661/.  1 6s.  bd,;  it  was  designed  by  Sf 
W.  Chambers  in  17€»2,  and  is  painted  with  emblematical  picturei  tf 
Cipriani.  Of  the  dun  and  black  Hanoverian  state  horses,  there  ait  ioMt 
twenty-four.  In  the  harnessv-room  is  the  red-morocco  stiite  hameci  (it 
eight  horses,  with  massive  silver-gilt  furniture,  one  ewt.  for  eoch 
and  the  purple-morocco  state  harness,  made  originally  for  the  Pri0i» 
Regent.  The  mews -clock  has  stone  dials  bIx  feet  t4S0  itmhm 
diameter,   and   is  of  Vulliamy's  <-  on.      In  1771  ttw  QoiOi^ 

elephants  were  publicly  exhibited,  ;.;  i  one  of  them  Lindlev  Stof' 

ray  the  grammarian  had  a  narrow  escfljH*. 


Kenslvo'ton  Palace, 

King  William  IIL  first  selected  the  site  of  this  palaoe  in  WU 
when  he  purchased  a  mansion  and  six  acres  of  land  of  Daniel  Fiocb, 
seoond  Earl  of  Nottingham,  son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Fiueh,  who  wis  wn 
of  Speaker  Finch*    The  Fineb  family  had  poseeased  it  for  h^If  a  eflfr> 
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erlr  it  had  been  known  as  "  Xoitiuglmm  House."    Wil- 

ojed  Wren  and  Hawksmoor  to  build  the  King'e  Gallery 

od  the  south  fronts    The  Finches  were  a  grave,  atrabiliong,  and  me- 

ncholy  race ;  the  Becond  earl  being  nicknamed  "  dismal,"  and  the 

kJoowQ  ag  the  "chimney-sweep/*    Witty  Sir  Hanbury  Williams, 

!  satirist  of  society  in  George  II/s  time,  designated  the  whole  faftiily 

'  the  black  ftinereal  Finches," — the  hereditary  legal  mind  had  in 

i  fazDily  verged  into  the  undertaker's. 

The  original  nest  of  the  Finches  was  a  small,  neat,  but,  according 
I  Evelyn,  ^  patched-up*'  villa  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  site  of 
present  palace*     Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  Old  Court  Suburb,  sketches 
pleagantly  the  little  asthmatic  valetudinarian  King  with  the  eagle 
)  and  the  hawk  eye.     Reserved,  and  not  over-fond  of  his  troublesome 
1  refitle««  new  subjects  (every  third  man  a  disguised  Jacobite),  King 
FiUiam  here  resided,  doing  his  best  to  turn  the  palace  into  something 
»t  unlike  "the  House  in  the  Wood,"  and  the  gardens  into  Dutch 
ieoB.     Here  he  planned  his  campaigns   against  that  self-elected 
Louis  XIY,,  and  here,  at  night,  he  grew  talkative  with  his 
Bentinck  over  the  bottle  of  Hollands  that  eventually  shortened 
h'fe.     The  court  was  dull  then,  though  Prior,  careless  and  witty, 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  and  Congreve   and  the  Earl  of 
risited  it.    Sir  William  Temple,  that  eublime  (luidnunc,  came 
too  with  one  Swift,  a  young  clergyman,  as  his  secretary.    Con- 
ptre's  plays   were  admired  by  Queen  Maiy,  and  he,  it  is  certain, 
iOBieiimes  came  to  conrt;  and  also  Swift's  detestation — fus^,  time- 
ag  Burnet,  who  had  been  repaid  with  the  lawn  sleeves  for  his  short 
irion.    Amongst  the  crowd  come  also  the  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
a  duke,  and  foremost  among  the  Whig  nobility,  and  Lord 
afterwards  the  indomitable  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  con- 
I  SpAin  with  the  swiftness  of  a  Caesar,  yet  wlio  gloried  more  in 
friendship  of  Swift  and  Po|)e  than  even  in  hia  laurels ;  and  there 
^  the  pedantic  dilettante  Sheffield  (afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham- 
,  and  in  love  with  the  PrinceFS  Anne) ;  and  last  but  not  least,  that 
[  eemi-barbarian,  Peter  the  Great,  who  came  here  to  see  the  King 
his  lodgings  in  York -buildings  (now  Buckingham-street,  the  last 
I  on  the  left). 

Lord  Macaulay  has  done  his  best,  as  a  zealous  Whig  and  a  party 
pleider,  to  make  a  hero  of  little,  asthmatic,  gin-drinkiug  William;  but 
he  ttfll  exists  in  our  memory  as  a  dry,  cold,  gloomy,  uncomfortable 
ptncm,  with  no  English  sympathies,  and  by  no  means  a  saint  or  a  hero, 
brave  and  patriotic  though  he  was  in  all  that  affected  Holland  and  its 
djkes.  With  the  scouring  drops  of  special  pleading  the  Whig  historian 
hns  fBcrubbed  hard  at  the  blood-spots  of  Glencoe;  but  they  are  not 
oot}<  '     rhaps  never  will  be»    The  moral  standard  of  that  day  was 

flot  !;  \  standard  of  ours;  and  perhaps  W^iUvam,  Yi\\<;i  \\^Qi^^Ti 

tpisBdered  thousands  oflires  in  reducing  a  amaU  toit,  \ii^c»\i^\\*  \\\XNRi 
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herds  and  cattle-dealers.   He  1 

his  good  and  lorin^  wife  Mary — the  goddess  of  perfection,  aoo 
enraptured  Bishop  Buruet — for  the  Counteas  of  Orkncv 
who  sqainted. 

After  bU.  if  we  reallj  like  William  apart  from  the  mairect  adTia* 
tage  he  was  to  us  in  keeping  out  the  miserable  8taart«,  our  liking  is 
chiefly  founded  on  the  following  story,  which  shows  the  aaturoiiie 
childlees  statesman  in  a  pleasant  light.  One  day,  while  he  and  Ui 
secretary  were  husy  at  their  Dutch  and  Irish  letters  and  Flemish  m^ 
probably  in  the  room  now  called  the  Green  Closet,  an  imperatirc  Utile 
tap  came  at  the  door — a  tap  not  to  be  controverted,  yet  not  tbf 
Queen's.    (Now  it  is  usual  to  scratch  at  royal  doors,  not  to  tap,) 

**  Who  is  there  ?"  said  the  hero  of  the  Boyne. 

*'Lord  Buck.,"  said  a  fehrill  little  voice.  (It  was  a  child;  Lord 
Buckhurst,  eon  of  his  Majesty's  Lord  High  Chamberlain,  the  Earl  rf 
Dorset,  Prior's  patron.) 

**And  what  does  Lord  Buck,  want?**  said  William,  opening  tie 
door  graciously. 

**  You  to  be  a  horse  to  my  coach,"  said  the  little  despot;  "tnd rve 
wanted  you  ever  so  long.*' 

William  smiled,  laid  down  his  j>en,  forgot  the  coming  can]; 
a  moment,  and  taking  the  string  of  the  boy's  coach  in  bis  haii^ . 
up  and  down  the  long  gallery  till  Lord  Buck,  was  fully  Batislied  wtk 
his  moiTiiDg's  drive. 

In  this  quiet  country  palace,  that  she  had  bo  delighted  to  deooniA 
and  work  tapestry  for,  Queen  Mary  died ;  and  William,  reserved  sod 
silent  as  he  was,  betrayed  his  love  for  her  by  fainting  away.  Ucre,  loOi 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  he  himself  died,  worn  out  with  the  can»  id 
troubles  of  an  alien  throne. 

Queen  Anne  came  nejxt,  with  her  dall  nonentity  of  a  husband*  Vtw6t 
George  of  Denmark.   Her  seventeen  sickly  children  had  all  died  yaoflj* 
Her  brick»work  banqneting-honse  north  of  the  palace,  completed  ia 
1708,  still  remains.     The  south  front  has  rusticated  columns  soppod* 
ing  a  Doric  pediment,  and  the  ends  have  semicircular  receaM^e.    O* 
interior,  decorated  with  Curintiiian  colunms,  was  fitted  up  as  a  daficiiig* 
room,  music-room,  and  ballroom ;  and  thither  the  Queen  used  Uk  b» 
brought  in  her  chair  from  the  western  door  of  the  palace.     Here  ihl 
gave  full-dress  fetes,  and  sat,  as  Swift  describes  her,  grand  in  hoopi 
brocaded  robes,  with  her  fan  to  her  mouth,  uttering  tibout  three 
a  minute  to  some  lady  nearest  her*— the  violent  Duchess  of  MarlboroQ^ 
probably,  or  her  supplanter,  the  abigail  Hill,  afterwards  Mrs, 

It  was  at  Kensington  Palace  that  that  extraordinary  Koene  lock 
place,  when  the  Duche5S  of  Marlborough  obUtined  her  last  in: 
with  Queen  Anne  before  her  downfall  as  a  coort  favourite 
WTitton  an  arrogant  letter  to  her  former  friend,  saying  thiit  sho 
seen  and  heard  bj  her  mftj^isty ;  **  the  Queen 


tjpwer."  Abigail  Hill,  her  supplanter,  had  taken  care  W^fmvato  this 
HJ^BtfifiioQ  into  a  gross  affront^  and  convinced  the  Queen  how  unJiU 
jting  it  was  for  her  to  bear  such  language  from  any  sabject,  !iowe?eri 
f  poirerfal.    The  Queen's  slow  nature  and  phlegmatic  temper  had  at 
length  taken  fire ;  her  rage  burned  silently,  and  without  much  risi- 
I  We  flame.     The  Duchess  was  at  lost  admitted.    The   interview  so 
I  long  delayed  was  granted*     The  Duchess  strove  to  excuse   herself, 
I  and  poured  forth  floods  of  words ;  bat  the  Queen's  ehaogeless  reply 
I  was,  **You  desired  no  answer,  and  shall  have  none."     In  vain  the  , 
I  pwttd  Dachees  **feU  into  great  disorder,"  and  into  torrents  of  tears.  ' 
m  Tbe  parrot  answer  still  came.     *'  This  usage,'*  at  last  says  the  Duchess, 

I  "faa  so  severe,  and  these  words,  so  often  repeated,  bo  shocking,  that 

I I  could  not  contain  myself,  but  said  the  most  disrespectful  thing  I 
¥  e?er  spoke  to  the  Queen  in  my  life ;  and  that  was,  that  I  was  confident 
I  hr  majesty  would  sufier  for  such  an  Instance  of  inhumanity."  The 
I  Vtteea  only  replied,  **  That  will  be  to  myself,'* 

I  The  east  front  of  tlie  palace  was  added  by  George  I.  from  the  de- 
M^gn  of  that  audactious  charlatan  Kent,  To  the  old  red -brick  and 
■Hone-bound  wing  of  Nottingham  House,  tlte  Clock  Court,  Prince's 
ipoart,  and  Princess'  Court,  Kent  added  the  Cupola-room,  and  the  Great 
Phftircaae*  The  latter  is  painted  with  figures  of  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
p  ■,  two  Turkish  servants,  and  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  captured  in 

%'        m  Hanover. 

This  staircase,  of  black  and  white  marble  and  graceful  iron- work  (the 
^ftiXiB  painted  with  mythological  subjects  by  Kent),  leads  to  a  suite  of 
kttlvc  state-apartments,  some  of  which  are  hung  with  tapestry,  and  have 
■Med  ceilings.  The  Presence  Chamber  has  a  chlmney-picco  sculptured 
PJP^ibbons,  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  strings  of  fruit.  The  ceiling 
pas  copied  by  Kent  from  one  at  Herculaneum,  and  the  pier-glass  is 
Itreathed  witli  flowers  by  Jean  Baptiste  Monnoyer.  The  King's  Gal- 
Bery,  on  the  south  front,  has  an  elaborately  painted  allegorical  ceiling, 
lizid  a  circular  fresco  of  a  Madonna  after  Raphael.  The  Cube-room  is 
Ibrty  feet  high,  and  contains  gilded  statues  and  busts,  and  a  mai'ble 
P«8-reUef  of  a  Roman  marriage  by  Rysbrack. 

I  The  King^s  Great  Drawing-room  was  hung  with  imitation-velvet 
■ock*  The  Queen's  Gallery,  in  the  rear  of  the  eastern  front,  has  above 
■be  doorway  the  monogram  of  William  and  Mury.  The  pediment  is 
kirieked  with  flowers  and  fruit  in  high  relief,  carved  with  wonderful 
poldneae  and  skill  by  Gibbons.  The  Green  Closet  was  the  private  study 
m  William  III.,  and  contained  his  writing-table  and  escritoire.  The 
Fitchwork  Closet  had  its  walls  and  furniture  covered  with  tapestry,  the 
llork  of  Queen  Mary. 

I  In  George  L's  time  the  public  promenade  of  the  Court  in  Kensing- 
ROQ  Gardetia  was  on  Saturdays.  It  w^as  afterwards  changed  to  Sundays, 
[ttod  this  continued  to  be  the  custom  when  Tickell,  Addiaou'a  frieud^ 
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sketched  the  Bcene  in  a  ix)eni,  the  freshness  and  brighineas  of  which 
bae  scarcely  been  gnfficiently  acknowledged.    He  gays ; 

**  Where  KenslDgton,  high  o'er  the  neighbouring  l&nda, 
Mid«t  greens  and  sweets,  a  regal  fobrie  stands, 
And  sees  each  spring  luxuriant  in  her  bowere, 
A  bUow  of  bloeeoms  and  a  wild  of  flowcri. 
The  damea  of  Britain  oft  m  crowd.^  repair 
To  groves  and  lawns  and  unpoilut^  air. 
Here,  wbilet  the  town  in  damps  and  darknefis  lies, 
They  breathe  in  sunshine,  and  see  nifure  skiefi  ; 
Kaoli  walk  with  robes  of  various  dyes  bespread, 
Seems  from  afar  a  ujovin^  tulip-bini; 
Where  rich  hrocadeei  and  glo&By  damaaka  fihow, 
And  chlni£  the  rival  of  the  showery  how." 

What.  A  pretty,  sparkling  line  that  last  one  is ! 

The  unhappy  and  imprndent  Princess  of  Wales  liTed  at  KensiBgton 
with  her  aged  mother,  the  Dnchesa  of  Brunswick.  The  Duke  of  Kent 
afterwards  occnpied  the  lower  &onth-eastern  apartmeiit«  beneath  the 
King's  Gallery;  and  here,  on  May  24, 1819,  was  bom  the  Princees,  now 
Qneen,  Yictoria.  On  June  20,  1837,  her  Majesty  held  her  first  council 
in  this  palace.  Wilkie  preserved  a  record  of  this  interesting  scene. 
The  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  died  in  1843,  had  occupied  for  many  yetfs 
the  south  wing  of  the  older  part  of  the  palace,  and  stored  here  his 
yaluable  library  of  50,000  printed  books  and  Mas.,  chiefly  biblical  hi 
1818  the  pictures  at  Kensington,  catalogued  by  West,  numbered  600. 

The  Green,  westward  of  the  palace,  Mr.  Timbs  says,  was  the  old 
parade-ground  when  the  Court  resided  at  Kensington,  The  site  of  the 
old  kitchen-gardens  (twenty  acres)  is  now  the  Queen's-road. 
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« Ju8T  like  your  luck,  Phil  l" 

**Nerer  knew  such  a  feUoi^  in  mj  life  !*' 

"Gets  on  the  captain's  blind  side  f  and  while  the  rest  of  us  are 
Iknkfttl  for  a  six  honrs'  mn  ashore,  and  can  scarcely  hare  that  for  the 
midiig,  Wilmot  here  has  leave  to  travel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  the 
Bio  Graade,  or  wherever  his  roving  fancy  leads  liiin.  /  call  it  shocking 
petUUty  ;  and  I  only  wish  my  governor  would  get  up  in  his  placse  in 
tin  Hoase  of  ComnioQs  and  ;^ivo  the  Admiralty  bigwigs  a  bit  of  his 
ttind  for  allowing  nepotism  of  that  sort,  to  the  rain  of  her  Majesty's 

far  the  junior  members  of  the  ward-room  mess  ran  on  un- 
ked  in  their  half-serions,  half-jocular  comments  on  my  remarkable 
fortirae  in  procuring  an  indulgence  always  dear  to  naval  men  in 
our,  a  long  leave,  when  old  Eagles,  the  grizzled  first  lieutenant, 
*iia  always  took  a  jest  litenilly,  interposed. 

**Xons«nse  about  blind  sides  and  nepotism,  and  that!  Ton  yonng- 
**rg  arii  always  gnmibling  and  fmding  fault.  If  Captain  Holmes  A^5 
fjVen  WiUnot  leave  for  a  journey  inland  here  in  Mexico,  it^s  much 
I  fe^  beOBuae  Phil  here  is  a  steady  chap  for  his  years,  or  because  he's  a 
j^iQim  of  the  Bkip[)er's,  tlian  on  account  of  his  having  a  travelling- 
I companion  that  is  sure  to  bring  him  back  to  us  safe,  and  to  keep  him 
I  Out  of  scrapes.  Osborne  goes  with  him,  remember  that ;  and  Osboi 
,  li  a  credit  to  the  ship." 

itenant  Eagles  waa  quite  right.     Henry  Osborne,  our  officer 
s  would  Imve  been  a  credit  to  any  ship  in  the  British  navy;  and 
*e  all  of  ns  cheerfully  acknowledged  his  superiority  in  half  a  score  of 

"■'*' "*      ^^        ompHshmentrf.     The  marine  officer  on  board  a 

andy,  and  often  a  sad  idler  i  but  we  who  sailed  in 

i^hvr  were  especially  fortunate  in  ours.     Osbome*8  good- 

. ...  as  conspicuous  as  his  good  sense  ;  he  was  popular  with  all 

md  respected  by  all  his  shipmates,  from  the  bluif  boatswain  to 

'     for,  who  used  to  hold  elaborate  arguments  with  him  on  the 

Uieory.     Kot  that  dear  old  Henry  was  the  least  of  a  prig  or 

Ltan  ;  far  from  it.     He  was  merely  a  modest,  manly,  well-read 

'*  thirty  or  thereabouts  ;  an  excellent  otiicer,  and  as  good  a 

IS  he  was  an  artist.     But  it  was  true  that  but  for  Osborne's 

ttteroenaioii  with  the  captain,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  he  was  to  be 
Iftf  aMBpuDion  in  our  cruise  ashore,  I  should  never  have  obtained  ^ec- 
i  to  ahseat  mjBelf  for  seveml  weeks  from  my  duty  oik\iocd:^» 


I 

I 
I 

I 
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As  for  myself,  Philip  Wilmot,  I  was  simply  the  youngest  lieutenant  I 
of  the  Crusher,  and  bad  not  loDg  worn  the  epaulette.  I  cannot  clainiJ 
for  myself  any  great  share  of  learning,  or  much  acumen  in  antiquanftflj 
matters  ;  but  I  am  quite  sensible  of  the  charms  of  a  glorious  laod&cape^I 
and  not  incapable  of  being  imprcfised  bj  the  hoary  grandcar  of  fiumd 
giant  ruin  of  bygone  days  ;  and  I  had  gladly  accepted  the  propoeitionl 
that  I  should  accompany  Osborne  in  a  long-projected  expedition  intal 
the  interior  of  Mexico.  Our  motives  were,  indeed,  different.  My  frienl] 
was  an  cTtthusiast  not  only  in  scenex'y,  but  in  botany  and  archa-ologfj 
and  I  believe  half  a  dozen  "  ologies  "  besides  ;  and  he  had  projects  nod 
merely  for  sketching  Aztec  teocallis  and  palaces,  but  also  for  bringioj 
back  in  his  tin  spocimen-boxes  a  goodly  store  of  bright-winged  butter j 
flies  and  jewelled  beetles,  and  flowers  and  ferns  of  rare  growths,  ifnm 
of  kinds  wholly  unknown  as  yet  to  the  naturalists  of  Europe.  I 

Now  I,  Tjieutenant  Philip  Wilmot,  scarcely  knew  a  Purple  Emi 
peror  from  a  Sphinx,  or  a  Cape  heath  from  an  Alpine  gentian ;  anfl 
my  real  reason  for  soliciting  leave  to  visit  the  very  interesting  connw 
inland  was  that  1,  like  most  of  us,  was  heartily  sick  of  Vera  Cruz  aal 
all  that  belonged  to  it.  There,  in  that  roadstead,  in  front  of  thathila 
baked-looking  citadel  and  dreary  fever-haunted  town,  had  wc  bed 
lying  fur  months,  until  the  very  paint  on  the  ship's  sided  was  bliBterfll 
by  the  fierce  Mexican  sun,  and  there  really  did  seem  to  be  some  djuam 
that,  as  the  old  master  said,  we  should  '*  ground  upon  our  be€f*h4^| 
Thanks  to  our  captain's  care,  and  to  the  strict  discipline  which  H 
enforced  on  crew  and  officers,  the  health  of  the  ship's  eompaiij  mm 
good  ;  hut  the  monotony  of  the  life  told  heavily  upon  the  tem]:)er8  m 
some,  and  the  spirits  of  nearly  all.  The  rust  of  inaction  was  eaiuii 
into  our  very  souls  as  we  lay  at  anchor,  longing  for  the  time  when  im 
furious  cold  wind,  which  the  Mexicans  call  the  nar/e,  should  la4i  thi 
waters  into  foam,  and  make  our  station  off  Vera  Cruz  untenable,  Ffli 
then  we  must  make  sail  and  bear  up  for  the  Havaunah,  or  for  soiai 
port  in  the  AntiHes,  and  cease  to  lie  swelteriog  under  that  I 
"protecting,"  as  the  official  phrase  goes,  "  the  interests  of  LU 
jects  '*  in  Mexico.  I 

The  country,  a  prey  to  civil  war,  was  then  in  a  very  distnrbedbrilil 
and  the  road  from  the  coast  to  tlie  capital  was  even  more  daul^H 
and  difhcult  to  traverse  than  before  the  life-and-death  struggle  betffS| 
the  P^mpire  and  the  PLepublic,  which  was  then  at  its  crisis.  Captaw 
Holmes  had  been  very  sparing  of  leave  to  his  officers,  for  anythiafl 
that  is  to  say,  beyond  a  lounge  through  the  not-too-inviting  street*  4 
dismal  Vera  Cruz  ;  and  it  was  only  his  confidence  in  Osborne's  tjjl 
and  prudence,  and  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  tongue,  wli|^| 
spoke  fluently,  that  induced  him  to  permit  us  to  take  a  journey  tl^H 
the  theatre  of  the  war.  Of  any  immediate  call  to  duty  there  W^H 
fimall  chance.  Oar  presence  off  the  coast  may  have  been  of  8omi^^| 
beneSt  to  our  countrymen  otl  dtiore,  \i\xl  ^^  ^tt^  ^sjclSx^  vaaj^tiTe ;  SH 
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\  iicArlj  certain  that  we  should  continue  to  play  the  part  of  King 
nntil  th<?  season  of  storms  ghonld  compel  the  Bhipping  to  quit  the 

Good-bye,  my  boys !"  said  the  captain,  as  he  shook  our  hands  at 
;mg ;  '*  and  don't  get  into  any  entanglement,  either  with  Dons  or 
,  if  you  can  help  it.    Remember,  life  is  che^p  in  Mexico  ;  and  I 
lid  never  forgive  myself  if  harm  were  to  come  of  this.'* 

forecastle  Jacks  and  Osborne's  marines  gave  us  a  cheer  as  we 

into  the  boat  to  be  rowed  ashore  ;  and  the  paymaster  and  the 

m,  and  the  lientcnanta,  mates,  and  middies,  all  envied  us  our 

ifrtited  pleasant  journey.    As  for  myself,   I   was  in  the   highest 

siiirits :  my  mood  might  have  been  ditTerent  had  I  only  had 

remotest  idea  of  what  lay  before  me. 

The  diligence,  which  afTords  the  chief  means  of  communication  be- 
in  Vera  Cruz  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  was  at  that  time  unable  to 
passengers  so  far.    The  capital,  then  holding  out  for  Maximih'an, 
containing  a  strong  garrison  of  imperialist  troops,  native  and  for- 
was  beleaguered  by  a  considerable  army  of  Mexican  Litierals,  and 
trafHc  between  it  and  the  pro\inces  was  virtually  at  an  end.     But 
lumbering  vehicle  still  made  its  slow  tripe,  sometimes  to  Xalapa,  in 
ipcrate  region  of  the  Mexican  highlands,  and  sometimes  to  Paebla 
From  cither  of  these  places  it  would  be  quite  practicable  to 
oar  way,  by  the  help  of  mules  or  saddle-horses,  to  the  metropolis, 
B  soppKjsing  that  a  certain  passport  or  recommendation  in  writing, 
Osborne  had  procured  from  an  agent  of  the  Juarist  party,  and 
iy  which  he  set  much  store,  should  be  recognised  by  the  general  in 
d  of  the  blockading  force.    But  before  going  to  Mexico,  it  was 
!*B  plan  to  visit  a  variety  of  carefully-selected   spots,   where 
i  rtiins  little  known  to  fame   invited  the  skctcher,  or  where 
forests  and  unexplored  sierras  promised  a  rich  treat  to  the 
of  nature. 

Ae  they  say  the  diligence  is  regularly  robbed  twice  out  of  every 
joomeys,'*  said  Osl^ome  laughingly,  as  we  took  our  seats  in  the 
bulbous  public  carriage,  a  <jueer  construction  of  wood  and 
drawn  by  a  team  of  big  mules,  r^d-tasselled,  hung  with  bells 
bite  of  brass  w  herever  there  was  room  to  sew  some  scrap  of  tawdiT 
iion  to  the  harness,  "we  have  no  particular  right  to  expect  im- 
:ii  what  is,  after  all,  a  national  practice.  Have  you  your 
.  to  hand  ?  Here's  mine.  The  rogues  are  rank  cowards, 
U)d  the  only  real  danger  is  that  they  sometimes  take  a  Parthian  shot 
It  the  old  coach  with  their  carbines  when  some  English  or  American 
Invellers  have  beaten  them  off." 

Uy  re%'alver  and  cartridges  were  forthcoming,  and  in  good  order,  as 
iw  those  of  my  companion ;  and  I  can  answer  for  my  own  feelings 
^hm  I  say  that  a  skirmish  with  some  of  those  Mexican  motm\^4\\\^- 
n^i!)«ii  who  besei  the  road  to  the  capital  would  lia^e  a^^^kt^^L  t^ft«x 
four.  % 
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in  the  light  of  an  agreeable  excitement  than  of  a  misfortnne.  It  waa 
bnt  a  fortnight  since  two  Coi-nish  miners  and  a  Yankee  surveyor  hid 
sncoessfiilly  repulsed  an  attack  of  this  kind ;  and  indeed  tlie  robberi 
are  notoriously  unwilling  to  run  the  riak  of  a  collision  with  foreignera, 
though  Mexican  travellers  invariably  give  up  their  purses  at  the  6iA 
demand. 

It  did  so  happen,  however,  in  spite  of  Osborne's  prediction,  that  ota 
progress  was  accomplished  without  moleatation.  Once  or  twice,  indeed, 
a  well-mounted  horseman,  in  the  pictnreeque  garb  of  Spanish  Americii 
with  floating  scarf  and  flowing  |xjncho,  galloped  swiftly  past  us,  }M 
sabre  and  long-ro welled  spurs  jingling  in  unison,  and  his  gun  slmig 
bfigand*fushion  across  his  shonlders.  But  nothing  came  of  these  ea^ 
counters,  and  we  went  pacifically  on,  without  any  hindrance  other  thai 
those  which  were  due  to  steep  hills,  rough  roads,  and  feeble  teamB  Of 
ill-fed  mules  and  horses,  which  not  even  the  heavy  strokes  of  tbi 
ox-hide  whip  could  urge  into  a  livelier  pace  than  tlieir  normal  crawl 
We  journeyed  slowly,  and  found  but  poor  accommodation  al  Lh 
halting-places  on  our  way ;  but  we  met  with  no  adventure  worthy  o 
the  name. 

Tliere  was  only  one  of  our  fellow-travellers  in  whom  it  was  easy  IK 
take  an  interest,  and  this  was  a  young  American  lady,  quite  a  girl,  id 
excessively  pretty,  with  that  delicate  complexion  and  that  fine  golJfii 
hair  for  which  these  Transatlantic  beauties  have  earned  a  liigh  renowB 
at  every  court  in  Europe.  8hc  was  travelling  under  the  care  of  ta 
g&uvtrnante^  an  elderly  mulatto- woman,  splendid  in  grass -green  sill^ 
and  whose  woolly  head  waa  decorated  by  a  gay  yellow  turban  and  I 
pair  of  enormous  earrings.  Miss  Louisa,  however  (the  coloured  at^ 
tendant  always  addi'essed  her  as  **  Miss  Louisa,"  although,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  two  English  words^  her  conversation  with  her  yoi 
mistreBB  was  wholly  conducted  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  or  rather 
some  barbarous  dialect  of  corrupted  Castilian  mixed  with  negroigW 
and  Indian  words),  wsb  bcwitchingly  well-dressed,  and  of  si 
pleasing  manners.  There  was  a  jjeculiar  charm  in  her  ad< 
once  BO  frank  and  so  modest — a  some  tiling  equally  remote  from 
self-sufficient  |>ertneB8  of  those  Yankee  damsels  whom  I  remei 
at  Kew  York  and  Boston,  and  from  the  awkward  bashfulni 
good  many  of  my  own  youthful  countrywomen.  And  such  waa 
only  my  opinion,  bnt  that  of  Osl>omc,  who  had  seen  more  of  the  wod 
and  of  faiihionable  life  than  I  had  done. 

Of  course  we  held  nuich  conversation  together.    Mexico  is  not 
country  in   which,  especially  on  a  journey,   the   cold  formality 
European  etiquette  is  regarded  as  essential;  and  the  mere  fact  of 
coimnunity  in  dangers  and  hardships  establishes  a  bond  of  union 
tween  travellers  who  in  England  or  France  would  take  their  e 
mlently  opposite  to  one  anoliier  in  a  first-class  carriage,  and  ncl 
dream  of  exchanging  a  s;y\\a\>\ft  iutm^  ^<i  ^xao^SXi  ^ao^  vae^ 
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Che  paiittn<^  steam-horse.  It  was  not  long,  ttet^fore,  before 
mat  beBBttfal  acquaintance  was  tolerably  familiar  with  the  names  and 
tlie  more  striking  peculiarities  of  all  the  officers  of  E.M.S.  Crusher,  as 
ndl  IS  with  the  stations  on  which  we  had  been  omplojed  since  the 
Jb%iftehard  been  put  into  commission,  and  the  most  inemoriible  events 
r<mr  eniiirc  in  search  of  slavers  off  the  Brazilian  coast.  Miss  Louisa, 
»give  her  the  name  by  which  her  mulatto  daenna  addressed  her,  and 
^hjch  alone  we  knew  her,  was  less  exi)licit  with  respect  to  her  own 
imiM ;  but  we  gathered  from  what  she  Baid,  that  though  a  native 
f  United  States,  she  had  been  from  childhood  accustomed  to  the 
and  had  indeed  been  brought  up  to  speak  Spanish  quite  as 
'  as  her  own  language.  She  described  one  or  two  "  haciendas" 
\  she  liad  dwelt  in  her  infancy,  and  lovely  spots  they  must  have 
I J  with  glorious  flowers,  such  as  we  at  home  only  see  in  a  hot- 
blooming  in  rich  profusion  around  the  pretty  house,  with  its 
walls  and  deep  cool  verandahs  ;  fireflies  sparkling  by  night 
[  the  thickets  of  glistening  shrubs,  the  slender  stems  and  droop- 
iTcs  of  the  palmettos  rising  like  so  many  columns  of  a  mined 
\  from  the  emerald  lawn ;  humming-birds,  in  all  the  magnificence 
gemmed  plumage,  darting  from  blossom  to  blossom,  and  per- 
be  plash  of  the  blue  sea  below  the  rocky  cliff  mingling  its  low 
nd  with  the  tinkling  music  of  the  fountain  above. 
The  mulatto  serving- woman— one  of  those  dusky  Goodies,  half- 
ekeeper,  half-nurse,  who  are  common  in  New  Spain,  and  whoso 
tion  for  their  masters*  children  is  proverbial — said  very  little,  and 
indeed,  except  at  meal- times,  for  the  most  part  asleep;  while  the 
'  other  occupant  of  om*  compartment  of  the  diligence  was  a  wretched 
|Tnonkey  of  a  man,  a  storekeeper  from  Tera  Cruz,  who  was  going 
npa  to  squeeze  payment  out  of  some  recalcitrant  customers,  and 
I  saw  a  thief  in  every  bush,  and  was  perpetually  mistaking  the  wild- 
peons  who  passed  us  in  the  forest,  armed  with  the  cutlasses 
fhieh  they  clear  away  the  brushwood  and  matted  vines  from  their 
rhcTi  seeking  for  vanilla,  cochineal,  and  other  woodland  productB, 
K>dthrrsty  robbers  about  to  hid  us  stand  and  deliver. 
Our  fair  Mend  told  us  that  she  was  going  to  Poebla,  near  which 
1 1     '         ^   "  me  chance  expression  of  hers,  she  had  re- 

U  1  to  know  Mexico  and  its  ways  very  well, 

bal  I  eotild  not  induce  her  to  take  the  slightest  apparent  interest  in 
Moxiciiii  politics,  or  in  the  probable  results  of  the  sanguinary  and  ex- 
Imittfiig  sfraggle  then  being  waged  between  tlie  Emperor  and  the 
lAenls.  For  tiicpe  tliin^'i!  she  seemed  to  care  little  or  not  at  all; 
iiliffe,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  willing  to  talk  and  listen  respecting 
wy  fAronrite  pursuits,  the  books  I  had  read,  my  sisters  at  home  in 
Ea^tand,  '  t^  and  aiipirations,  and  such  glimpses  of  the  world 
ii  Ml  to  !  /a young  sailor. 

•*  At  for  this  miserable  Mexican  civil  war,**  alae  said  OTv&^>  ^<ki  ^ 
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Bmile,  in  answer  to  some  remark  of  mine,  "  I  detest  the  rei;  i 
it  As  an  American  girl,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  give  mj  s}rmpiUM| 
to  the  Eepublican  side ;  bat  I  am  not  wise  enongh  to  form  an  opimoiil 
as  to  which  is  the  best  government  for  the  country.  Poor,  dear,  prttlf  | 
Mexico!  what  a  pity  that  both  sides  cannot  agree  to  live  in  pence  anil 
enjoy  all  the  good  things  around  thera,  without  murdering  one  anoihej I 
in  the  midst  of  what,  but  for  men  and  their  quarrels,  might  be  a  per*] 
feet  Eden.'*  And  indeed  we  passed,  in  our  gradual  progress  from  iM] 
hot  sickly  strip  of  low-lying  country  near  the  coast,  first  to  the  tea*  I 
perate  region  of  hill  and  forest,  and  then  to  the  high  table-UndSt  *1*J 
bold  sierras,  and  fertile  valleys  of  Anahuae,  by  many  and  many  a  tpoil 
that  looked  lovely  enough  to  be  accounted  as  a  fragment  of  bqmI 
eai'thly  paradise.  1 

"We  were  very  fortunate,  both  with  respect  to  the  regular  thierm  i 
who  levy  black-mail  upon  the  highway,  and  to  the  perhaps  mora  dm*  I 
gerous  bands  of  half-disciplined  soldiery  by  which  the  disturbed  di»*l 
tricta  were  infested.  Thrice  wc  encountered  bodies  of  armed  men  I 
hurrying  to  join  the  levies  of  Juarez,  and  once  we  fell  in  with  •  1 
moimted  troop  of  guerilleros  belonging  to  the  imperial  faction,  to  J 
after  the  officer  in  command  had  asked  a  question  or  two,  we  ^cre  ifl^  I 
variably  sulfored  to  pass  on  without  being  subjected  to  loss  or  annof*  I 
ance,  and  we  finally  arrived  in  Puebla  unharmed.  In  Puebla— Mfhcrc  I 
Osborne  and  I  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  fonda,  or  iim,  bnilt  uim^  I 
on  the  pattern  of  the  Oriental  caravanseries,  and  the  walls  of  wWA  I 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  still  showed  the  dints  of  the  French  camufi-  I 
bulls  that  liad  hailed  upon  the  town  during  the  famous  siege — wc^«t  I 
to  part  with  our  beautiful  travelliDg-companion,  I 

Our  own  design — Osborne*s  and  mine — was  to  visit  the  rnifiill 
Aztec  city  of  Chaztoltepec,  which  lies  between  Puebla  '  ^^  ^'^m 
and  vvliidi  was  rcix)rted  to  contain  relics  of  antiquity  as  ui  ^oJ  I 

as  worthy  of  uttentiou  as  those  of  ihe  better*kuown  Tehuautepec.  Bat  I 
Mi^  Louisa  and  her  dark-skiuned  attendant  were  to  repair  fortlivitk  I 
to  some  comitry  hon&e  situated  a  few  miles  from  Puebla,  and  of  coQi^  I 
It  was  extrcmoly  unlikely  that  we  should  ever  meet  again.  I  htt«| 
drawn  very  near  to  the  brink  of  a  confession  here,  and  I  may  as  f  dl  I 
own  the  truth  at  ouoe.  I  was  falling  desperately  in  love  wiUi  Min  1 
Louisa,  with  this  lovely  American  girl  whose  very  surname  was  im- 1 
known  to  mc,  but  whose  every  gbvucc  and  utterance  p<>f;s4^^^  il 
witchery  that  would  have  stolen  away  the  hearts  of  nine  jtn 
tenaut«  out  of  lUiy  ten  in  her  Majesty's  naval  service.  As  for  i  .:  .  ' 
who  WHS  eugagcil  to  bo  marrioii  to  some  cousin  of  his  in  YurkiJiiiu 
he  was  sti^eled  against  the  fascinations  of  tliis  enchantress ;  \)ut  I  poiJ 
f^ei^v^Hl  no  such  tiilismau,  and  I  R'ari'cly  care  to  own  wlmt  a  hcartittM 
it  cost  me  when  this  short  and  i^uddcn  intimacy  between  our  bci^H 
fdlow-tmvellcr  and  ourselves  was  perforce  brought  to  an  end.       ^H 

That  Ihe  charmiog  American  in  any  degree  reciprocated  this  ^^H 
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%t  wai  more  than  even  the  nataral  hopefdlness  of  sanguine  yonth 
jonld  induce  me  to  believe.  Yet  there  were  times  when  I  doubted 
irh4?ther,  had  our  intercourse  been  less  abruptly  cut  short,  she  might 
Qot  fiave  learned  to  like  me.  She  certainlj,  in  her  artless  ways,  eyinced 
*Mfiure  which  my  society  afforded  her,  and  even  appeared  (which 
as  no  slight  compliment  to  my  personal  merits)  to  prefer  my 
miyergation  to  that  of  Henry  Osborne,  There  was  no  love-making, 
jto  it  understood,  nothing  deserving  to  be  classed  as  a  flirtation ;  but 
H^two  young  persons  seemed  to  be  sincerely  pleased  with  one  another, 
^B  our  talk,  alternately  grave  and  gay,  ranged  over  almost  all  topics 
^fcgenial  to  our  years,  and  evidenced  a  great  similarity  of  taste  be- 
Hlen  as,  save  only  on  the  subject  of  Mexican  politics. 
H  **I  know  nothing  about  them,"  Mifs  Louisa  would  say,  pui^iug- 
Bher  red  lips  and  shaking  her  little  head  with  immense  solemnity. 
H  don*t  know  anything ;  and,  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  seeming  seltish, 
Btiould  add  that  I  don't  care  anything,  about  their  battles  and  big 
Hrds.  Why  can*t  they  live  and  let  live,  and  be  good  and  happy? 
Hhfco!  I  wish  I  were  back  at  dear  old  San  Isidore,  where  the  very 
^^pSof  the  parish  could  not  have  iuterpreted  the  meaning  of  that 
B^lfal  thing  with  the  eagles  stamped  upon  it,  there !"  And  as  slie 
Hoke  she  pointed  to  a  printed  paper,  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  the 
HIexican  licpnblic,  and  which  figured  conspicuously  among  the  play- 
BU^  the  puffs  of  the  vendors  of  patent-medicines,  and  the  announce- 
Heats  of  sales  of  European  goods,  that  were  pasted  to  a  brown  wall 
BsDii'baked  adobe  bricks,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Puebla.  It 
B easier  to  read  Spanish,  when  one  has  a  smattering  of  the  language, 
B&n  to  understand  it  when  spoken ;  and  ever  so  imperfect  a  scholar  of 
Be  tongue  conld  make  out  that  the  paper  was  a  prmtunciattmito,  or 
wm^da^  tlireatening  death  by  military  execution  against  anyone  con- 
Hfiag  contraband  of  war  or  intelligence  to  the  array  of  lilaximilian, 
BMd  enough  to  be  sure  of  the  purport  of  the  proclamation,  little 
Bfeaming  that  I  myself  could  ever  come  to  have  an  all-cngrosBiDg 
Blcem  in  the  matter. 

B  OsbcTne  and  I  had  installed  ourselves  in  the  best  apartments  which 
Br  ingenuity  could  obtain  from  mine  host  of  the  Fonda  de  los  Cuatroa 
Bciofies,  and  my  shipmate,  as  the  better  linguist^  had  taken  on  himself 
Bex]iIore  the  great  ghostly  kitchen,  and  persuade  the  flat-capped  cooks 
B^ve  ns  for  our  supper  something  less  strictly  Spanish  than  the  in- 
Bkablo  olltt  and  puchero,  when  a  black  waiter  came,  rolling  his  goggle- 
Bs  with  on  air  of  infinite  mystery  and  importance,  to  beckon  mc  firom 

^■BM^^o^i^^^  want  massa/*  said  the  black,  who  was  a  runaway  slave 
BPKuba,  in  his  broken  English.  **  Wait  in  carrossa,  down  dar,  in 
Bk  de  San  Dominic.     Me  come  fetch." 

B  I  ejifiily  guessed  that  the  geuorita  spoken  of  could  be  no  other  than 
^■|_Loiiift%  and  I  hurried  downstairs  to  obey  her  &nmmQ\i&. 
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True  enough.  In  the  street  etood  a  carnage, — a  queer  old  ark  oq 
wheels,  dating,  it  might  bo  supposed,  from  the  reign  of  Charles  T.,— 
and  from  the  window  of  this  vehicle  looked  out  the  lovely  young  face 
of  our  lato  travelling-companion. 

**0,  Mr,  Wilmot,  how  kind  of  you  to  come  directly  r'  she  said*  with 
a  blush.  "  I  am  going  to  the  Villa  do  las  Noches  immediately,  Bince  I 
have  seen  my  uncle's  agent  here  in  town,  and  have  ascertained  that 
the  family  arc  at  the  country  house,  where  they  generally  spend  tbe  hot 
season.  We  shall  not  therefore  meet  again  for  some  time — if  ever,"  ftht 
added  with  a  sigh,  and  a  glance  that  thrilled  my  nerves,  and  sent  the 
blood  coursing  fast  through  my  veins;  "but — but  I  have  mufiteral 
courage  at  last  to  ask  jou  a  favour  that  I  have  not  had  the  courage 
to  mention  all  through  our  journey  from  the  coast — a  rery  pleasant 
journey  to  me,  at  least,"  she  added  softly,  and  with  a  sort  of  tender, 
pensive  regret  that  w  ould  have  made  a  fool  of  an  older  and  a  wiser 
man  than  Philiti  AFilmot* 

How  was  I  to  know  that  I  was  the  sport  of  a  cruel  coquette; 
all  this  apparent  artlessness  was  a  maak ;  that  a  hard^  deliberate  par- 
X>OBe  larked,  like  a  snake  among  the  flowers  of  some  tropical, wiUcPnesi* 
behind  all  this  fair  semblance  of  girlish  timidity  ?  All  I  knew  waft 
that  my  heart  was  beating  wildly,  and  that  my  cheeks  were  burai^i 
Nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  stout  old  mulatto  housekeeper,  in  her 
grass-green  silk  and  flaring  turban,  restrained  the  passionate  dedaru 
tion  of  attachment  that  rose  to  my  lips ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  OJ 
eyes  were  more  eloquent,  for  she  shrank  back  with  a  charming  cojflfiSI 
that  made  her  prettier  than  ever,  and  the  eyelids  drooped  ovar 
lovely  eyes  like  the  petals  of  a  closing  flower. 

**Won*t  you  do  me  this  little  service,  then,  Mr.  Wilmot?**  shesai^ 
shyly. 

What  I  answered  to  the  above  qnestion  I  do  not  recollect,  I  onlj 
know  that  I  stammered  out  something  very  incoherent  and  abiurf 
about  going  through  fire  and  water  to  obey  her  lightest 
but  she  seemed  to  know  what  was  goiug  on  in  my  heart  a 
better  than  I  myself  did,  for  in  the  next  minute  she  waa  s] 
earnestly  on  the  subject  of  her  request. 

It  was  my  intention,  was  it  not,  to  visit  the  city  of  Mexico?  W( 
then,  on  my  way,  my  direct  way,  but  within  the  lines  of  the  beai 
army,  lay  the  hamlet  of  Itzlitechtuan,  once  a  flourishing  town, 
where  the  remains  of  a  summer  palace  of  Montezuma  were  yet  to 
seen.  Close  to  this  was  a  country  house  called  the  Qainta  Xegra ; 
at  this  place  dwelt  the  aged  relative  to  whom  my  fair  acquaini 
desired  to  send  by  my  hands  a  small,  a  very  small  parcel. 

**  It  will  not  incommode  you  much,"  she  said  beeeechtngly, 
ing  a  tiny  wooden  case,  which  she  opened,  revealing  what  wai 
This  was  a  really  splendid  snuffbox — a  gold  box,  richly  enamelled 
blue^  and  set  with  small  briVVvaul^.    ''T^^  \e.  igti!wTi$i.^T»?^*%  ^t  ao 
^tox,  md  he  values  it  aa  tbe  a\*\?\^  o^VV^  ^^^;'  ^\  ^;iwi.  \\\KXst 
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^^^^Kiever  been  bo  long  separated  from  it  before,  and  I  know  how 
TBi^w  will  sparkle  when  ho  set*s  it  again.  You  have  heard  me  P}>eak 
of  griuidpapa  ?  No?  how  odd!  Ilis  name  is  Dn  Anderson;  and  he 
is  old,  venr  old  now,  dear  man !  But  he  is  a  deliglitful  talker,  and  so 
gdcrcr.  He  is  fkmous  among  the  ficientifie  men  of  the  day,  and  belongs 
kail  sorts  of  learned  societies ;  but  he  was  a  great  courtier  once,  and 
^■|ed*Sttttes  minister  at  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Madrid.  He  was  an  im- 
^^Ke  fEironrite  with  King  Louis  XVIIL,  who  gave  him  this  box,  and 
^^prisEes  it  very  mnch ;  for  he  and  the  king  were  great  friends,  and 
Hm  to  argue  over  their  rival  translations  of  Horace,  and  to  tr}^  which 
lipid  recite  most  Latin  verses.  I  wish  you  would  take  charge  of  this, 
Bod  give  it  safely  to  grandpapa/* 

m  A  wonderful  man  he  must  have  been,  this  grandfather  of  ^liss 
KiOmsu's.  He  was  not  only  a  diplomatist,  a  courtier,  and  a  scholar, 
■Qt  as  a  naturalist  he  was  highly  distingnished.  Htg  collection  of 
Bedalfi  and  coins  was  reputed  the  best  in  the  New  World  ;  and  his 
■rchujological  discoveries,  and  the  book  he  was  writing  about  them, 
BrDuld  immortalise  the  name  of  Anderson,  which  I  began  to  feel 
kodi  ashamed  not  to  have  heard  of.  The  good  doctor  was  at  Quinta 
^^■a  at  present,  on  account  of  tlie  prosecution  of  his  researches  into 
HRcan  antiquities ;  and  as  the  distracted  condition  of  the  country 
■t&de  it  unsafe  for  a  lady  to  travel  so  near  the  actual  scene  of  hos- 
Kilties,  his  devoted  grandtlaTighter  could  not  rejoin  fum.  But  if  I 
nndd  convey  the  snnd'box,  iUq  royal  gift,  to  its  rightful  owner,  with 
mMmC%  loTe,  the  darling  old  gentlenmn  would  be  so  pleased;  and  she^ 
By  fmv  friend,  0  how  should  she  thank  me  sufficiently  for  my  gr«at,  , 
H|reat  kindness !  ' 

■  As  a  matter  of  coarse  I  accepted  the  trust,  and  undertook  the  cora- 
■088100.  I  was  very  glad  to  be  of  nse,  and  only  wished  that  the  ser- 
Koe  to  be  rendered  bad  been  of  a  more  romantic  character.  After  all, 
M  carry  a  valuable  snuffbox  to  an  old  gentleman  wasB  light  taek  that 
■bi  most  selfish  of  mortals  would  scarcely  have  scrupled  to  accept. 
I|hd  when  Hiss  Louisa  lifted  the  golden  lid,  and  showed  me  gome 
■ighlj-scented  and  dark-coloured  snuff  below,  laughingly  asking  whe- 
■bar  I  could  reuBt  tonptation,  and  restore  the  precious  powder  to  its 
■njprietor  without  myself  taking  toll  of  it  on  the  journey,  I  laughed 
MO,  and  was  glad  that  the  fair  girl  had  asked  this  trifllug  favour  of 
■Mr  and  not  of  Osborne.  We  parted ;  and  I  thought  that  Miss  Louisa's 
mBiA  returned  the  fervent  pressure  of  mine  with  a  timid,  yet  lingering 
BlMBiirc,  while  her  voice  trembled  as  she  said  sadly,  '^  Good-bye^  and 
plillVn^  datr  Mr.  Wilmot ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again." 

Why  1  did  not  show  the  box,  or  relate  the  incidents  of  the  interview 
ill  dcBgrtbed,  to  Henry  Osborne,  is  more  than  I  can  easily  explain. 
^Bto{is  I  was  afraid  to  encounter  hie  good-natured  raillery ;  or  it  may 
P^Dat  I  did  not  know  tbe  st^te  of  niy  own  feelings  with  sufficient 
KDODfAcy  to  make  me  willing  to  lay  them  bare  to  another;  but ^t ^srj 


rate  I  kept  my  own  counseL    We  did  but  remS^^o^^r  "     '    H 

Fuel  (la,  and  Boon  started  for  the  ruins  which  O^borae  so  1*  ii  J 

sketch  and  to  cxploi'e.     It  was  not  long,  however,  before  I  lound  ■ 

Chaztoltepec  pall  upon  me  very  much  indeed.     I  could  respect,  Imt  I 

not  share,  the  rapturous  enilmsiaera  with  whicli  my  comrade  Jevoted  I 

himself  to  the  delineation  uf  frunibhng  walls,  and  to  excavatiom  thnt,  ■ 

slight  as  they  were,  broti<^ht  to  light  a  quantity  of  Aztec  pottery,  epear-  ■ 

heads,  and  bone  or  sliell  ornaments;  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  I  ■ 

Omuounccd  my  intention  of  travelling  on  as  far  at  any  rate  as  the  ■ 

foosts  of  the  republican  army  blockading  Mexico,  where  I  ahoalJ  be  I 

Eitire  to  come  in  for  plenty  of  stir  and  excitement,  and  where  I  might  ■ 

■have  a  chance  of  witnessing  the  active  operations  of  the  siege,  ■ 

**liYell,  weiy  said  Oshonie  kindly,  after  one  or  two  efforts  t^  ilia-  I 

Lfluade  me  from  my  project,  ''  a  wilful  man  must  have  his  way ;  imil  Vn  ■ 

iBo  right,  Phil,  to  expect  you  to  be  crazy  about  a  parcel  of  old  stona  I 

and  potsherds,  like  myself.    Go,  then,  since  you  will  go^  but  be  careful r  ■ 

and  ril  join  you  as  soon  as  I  can.'*  ■ 

No  public  carringe  at  that  time  continued  to  run  between  PueUlJ 

and  the  capital ;  but  I  easily  carae  to  terms  with  the  ci»pitan  <^^^  <3||^H 

pany  of  carriers  bound  for  Mexico,  and  who  proved  ready  and  wiH^^f 

to  provide  me  with  a  gaddle-mule,  and  to  act  as  my  guard,  guide, ^^^| 

Lcommis&ariat  durbg  the  journey.     IndeeJ,  these  hardy  brethren  of^^J 

t^road — an  institution  of  Xew  as  of  Old  Spain — fiimish  what  is  oftea'^^f 

only  available  means  of  locomotion  to  the  traveller  among  the  b1>i^^| 

toothed  sierras  and  tangled  chapparal  of  Mexico,  and  I  was  glad  U|^H 

able  to  take  my  place  in  their  caravan.    They  numbered  5ye*aad-fi^^| 

well-armed  men,  all  stout  fellows,  of  resolute  demeanour  ;  and  d^^| 

united  force  was  eulficient  to  repel  any  assault  on  the  part  of  ffli^^ 

thieves,  while  their  wi-itten  protections  frotQ  both  republican  and  iro*  I 

perialist  generals  would  secure  them  against  miUtary  aggresfiion.  a|fl 

refused  permissioo,  as  was  probable,  to  enter  Mexico  city  with  d^H 

goods,  the  coravEm  cotild  shape  its  course  for  the  north,  for  Bnnf^^l 

I  and  Chihuahua,  where  increased  pric^js  would  repay  the   toil  offl»« 

pexpedition*  I 

Again  my  journey  through  a  counti7  swarming  with  light-lingcn^  I 

and  heavy-handed  gentry  of  all  sorts,  Irom  the  disbanded  soldier  to  the  ■ 

professional  rubber  of  the  roads,  was  unattended  by  any  adventurtJ*  I 

There  were  hai'dfchips,  of  course,  but  no  exciting  incidents ;  and  indeed  I 

the  only  event  worth  mentioning  was  that  once  we  came  upon  an  I 

Indian  boy  sitting  beside  a  dead  horse,  around  which  the  vultuitssl 

were   already  gathering,  and  weeping  piteously,  as   he  sat  with  thai 

bridle  across  his  knees,  and  the  old-fashioned  Mooriah-looking  saddleJ 

with  itfi  broad  brass  stirrups  and  a  lasso  fastened  to  the  pommel,  bcsidftl 

him,     I  thought  of  Hiem^*B  JSenlmenUtlJoitrnci/t  and  the  dead  ass  by  ^ 

the  roadside ;  but  this  was  no  case  of  sentiment,  but  of  sheer  physioal 

pma.   The  lad,  as  we  found  out  by  t5i^l\<m\\i^\i\ssi^  ^^  la^  ^arm-serrant 


^^Crt   *ri  n^EeTery-  tillage  whither  I  was  g^in^  j  and  he  had 
Men  ti  d  on  horsebiick  to  Paebla  to  carry  his  master's  rent  to 

■be  owner  of  the  eatate,  a  rico,  or  wealthy  landlord,  of  that  town.  But 
K  taking  a  short  cut  through  the  brushwood,  the  horse,  bitten  by  a  rat* 
Bfianake  that  had  been  disturbed  in  its  lair  among  the  tall  grass  near  the 
■pnd,  had  reared  and  fallen  back,  bruising  the  young  rider  severely,  and 
■l««ently  died  in  considerable  suffering.  This  had  occurred  on  the  lad's 
■Mnm  bomewards>  and  after  he  had  parted  with  the  ranchero's  bag  of 
^Utan  in  exchange  for  a  receipt;  but  it  was  no  joke  for  the  poor  boy 
^■Ulld  himself  far  from  home,  and  with  only  a  few  small  coins  in  his 
B^t,  unhorsed,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  limping  oa  to  the 
■QoiZLia  as  well  as  a  sprained  ankle  would  permit, 
^L  Heiicana  are  not  the  most  tender-hearted  variety  of  the  great 
■itman  family ;  and  the  capitan  of  the  carriers,  when  bis  curiosity 
Baa  satisfied,  gave  himself  but  little  c jucern  as  to  the  achmg  bones 
■v  friendless  position  of  a  mere  Indian  peon,  and  would  hare  left  him 
B^md  had  I  not  interceded  in  his  behalf,  A  gratuity  of  four  piastres, 
■oweTer,  procured  for  the  poor  fellow  the  use  of  one  of  the  spare  mules, 
■ft  the  back  of  which  the  saddle  of  the  dead  horee  was  transferred,  and 
^^taJBion  to  accompany  our  march  and  to  share  our  spare  diet  of 
^^Hbeei^  maize-porridge,  and  stewed  beans,  flaTonred  witii  red  pepper 
^^■tuse  oil,  Martin — that  was  the  name  of  the  Indian  lad — was 
^^^ngant  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude  for  this  trifling  kindness 
^p  my  part ;  and  indeed  the  Imihs  nianzoSf  or  domesticated  aborigines 
■>  Ifexico,  deserve  their  reputation  for  being  a  gentle  tractable  race, 
■fcctiouate  and  reverential,  and  even  industrious,  when  compared  with 
■e  white  inhabitants  of  Anahuac.  I  thought  little  of  poor  Martin  and 
Hh||aberant  thankfhlncBS  at  the  time ;  but  it  was  nut  long  before  I 
^^Bik>d  reason  to  bless  the  day  when  we  found  the  young  jieon  sitting 
^ptorn  beside  the  stony  road,  with  the  carcass  of  the  dead  horse  lying 

■  We  reached  Itzlifcechtuan  in  safety,  and  there  I  parted  with  the 
■Irritrg,  who  went  on  to  the  head-quarters  of  Cleneral  Porfirio  Diaz, 
■e  commander  of  the  besieging  army,  to  solicit  a  pass  for  Mexico. 
^Rortto,  the  yoimg  peon,  readily  volunteered  to  guide  me  to  the  Quinta 
HNgra,  within  a  very  short  distance  of  which  his  master's  farm  was 
Btotied.  I  found  the  bouse  by  no  means  cheerful  of  aspect.  It  liad 
■kq  the  country  residence  of  some  wealthy  government  official  in  the 
Hb'ftof  the  old  Spanish  domination,  and  deserved  to  be  stjled  a  palace, 
■t  it  was  mouldering  to  ruin  :  the  walls  were  cracked,  the  tlat  roof 
Hoken  and  gone  in  many  places ;  while  the  garden,  and  the  once 
^Btcly  terraces,  with  their  broken  marbles,  discoloured  frescoes,  and 
choked  fountains,  as  well  as  the  tangled  and  wild  overgrowth  of  what 
Wl  been  a  shrubbery  and  was  now  a  jungle,  told  the  same  melancholy 
tale  of  neglect  and  decay. 
H  A  lean  wirjr  serving-man,   whose  bronzed  cheek  \?aa  ?»<^Ma»i  Vj 
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Bomething  suspiciously  like  the  scar  of  u  eabre-cwt,  ctmt  mwwiftfl 

my  reiterated  knocking  j  and  wf*8  tri''  '' "  prvvtaM  «pQO  I 

to  open  the  ban'od  door,  bound  with  u  g'  th«t  I  di«tll 

if  anything  ehort  of  iirtiller)'  could  liuve  forced  an  entry,  wid  toiakrl 
nie  HcrosB  broken  floors  and  amid  the  tottering  parti*walls  of  dMfl 
dated  saloons  that  were  now  the  haunt  of  hr>t^  pnd  li^imli^  i^^f 
only  habitable  part  of  the  house,  and  into  the  |  -  nuii^^l 

**1  am  Tciy^  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Wilraot,"  ......  ....  „  .toTii^H 

looking  old  man,  with  silver-gray  hair  fioatinsr  in  loose  thin  lodo^^f 
the  high  collar  of  his  brown  ooftt,  and  w*  '  Ue  ctm? a^^^| 

speotacleB,  and  a  waistcoat  of  black  aatiu.  limsnod hi^^l 

beside  him  on  the  table,  surrounded  by  a  miseellimconB  concclkMB 
incongruous  objects:  dried  herbs,  vixds  cant4uning  snakes,  4||H 
weapom^  and  pottery,  a  new  and  handsome  microscope^  a  l^^H 
holfitcrB  with  their  bear-skin  coverings  and  a  bowie-knife  peq>ii>|^^| 
beneath  a  mass  of  writing-materialB.  ''  I  am  vei^^  glad  to  see  ^i^H 
Uahman  always.  Blood,  as  tlie  Scottish  proverb  says,  is  thicker  oH 
water  ;  and  all  Anglo-Saxons  feel  in  some  measure  as  brother?  laiH 
strange  part  of  the  world  where  I  have  spent  so  much  of  my  life  1 1^| 
not,  as  I  hope,**  this  with  a  glance  at  the  miscellany  that  itififH 
the  taWc^  "  unprofitably."  I 

I  had  been  prepared  to  like  Miss  Louisa's  grandfather,  but  1 0M 
that  I  sliould  have  been  prepossessed  in  Dr.  Andt^Tscm's  favair,  OM 
had  he  nob  been  ao  nearly  related  to  my  beautiful  traveUiiig'MBfl 
pamion.  He  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fine-looking  old  gentleman,  i  fiNfl 
deal  bowed  by  age,  but  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  intelleoty  iBwH 
a  flow  of  conversation  that  never  failed  him.  He  made  no  p*i^^| 
learning,  nor  did  he  affect^  as  some  persons  of  his  years  and  tUl^^^l 
prone  to  do^  to  disparage  youth.  He  treated  me  as  his  equal ;  frfllH 
bat  with  a  sort  of  antique  courtesy  that  became  him  well.  J 

"You  will  dine  with  me,  Lieutenant  Wilmot,  I  hai^e  ?  I  4^H 
offer  you  very  luxurious  fare  ;  but  there  arc  some  flasks  of  oMfllH 
yet  in  the  cellar,  and  I  will  tell  Pedro  to  hasten  the  re{>a££,  AfiJH 
of — ^)'es,  of  Miss  Louisa's — is  doubly  uiV  ':  re.''  I 

The  doctor  went  on  to  ask  if  I  had  i  lodgings  in  (be  fSiM 

**  For  if  you  are  not  better  provided,"  he  said  kindly,  *•  I  ^^^^4 
esteem  it  an  honour  if  you  would  take  up  y<iur  f|uarl43n$  with  afl 
Bachelors  of  yonr  age,  and,  I  may  add,  gentlemen  of  your  gallant  flfl 
adventuroufi  profession,  are  seldom  over-particular  about  their  aoocfll 
modatiou  in  out-of-tlie-way  places;  and  Pe^hx)  can  give  yon  a  ro^im  Otffl 
will  at  least  be  cleaner  and  more  tranquil  than  those  of  the  inn  yiiii'4 
swarming  as  it  is  with  soldiers  and  othcers  of  the  Liberal  faic^iuti.  Iri 
deed,  I  question  if  you  could  be  received  there  at  all  ;  whereas  in  ti* 
old  ruin  there  is  a  chamber  much  at  your  service."  ■ 

I  thanked  tliC  good  old  gentleman  warmly  for  his  boBpitaliiyf  d^ 
%CLX^utt*d  the  offer  willingly  cnougL     Indeed,  it  w«i  «  tkitif  ow 
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j^noticed,  daring  my  short  stay  in  the  Yillfl^,  that  t!ie  place 
'  troaps ;  a  regiment  of  the  line,  a  battalion  of  Ca(,^adorc8,  and 
1  of  wxJd-ercd,  bri|?and-looking  cavalry  from  tlic  norths  being 
t  there.  Even  fn»m  the  terrace  of  the  Qninta  Ne^a  I  could 
<,  while  icany  of  the  military,  unprovided  with  camp- 
jked  around  fires  in  the  open  air ;  and  groups  of 
s^  in  more  or  less  irregular  uniforms,  smoked  their  paper-cigars  at 
or  of  the  liolitary  inn, 
Sfire  is  your  room,  Sefior,"  said  Pedro  curtly,  inducting  me  and 

»f  baggage  into  a  great  dark  dismantled  apartment,  Tciy 
fonii^ed,  and  with  walls  from  wiiich  the  panelliug  of  dark 
iras  peeling  away,  while  the  ceiling  tlireatened  to  fall  bodily  on 
H  of  an  intruder.  There  was,  however,  a  little  iron  camp-bed, 
Hnkets  and  a  buflalo-robc  flung  across  it  ;  and  I  thankfully 
maeaston  of  this  desolate  chamber,  ishich,  after  all,  was  better 
■Idling  I  had  seen  since  leaving  Puebla.  I  made  some  alteration 
B^re,  in  compliment  to  my  host ;  and  I  had  scarcely  Buished 
ig  when  the  bronzed  eerving-man  knocked  at  the  door  to  an- 
E  that  dinner  was  ready.  It  w^as  not  a  very  luxurious  repast  tliat 
4  na,  C5onsistLQg  chiefly  of  egg^,  lean  bacon,  maize-bread,  and 
stewed  with  red  pepper  pods  and  various  Mexican  vcgct- 
hoBger  is  a  priceless  sauce,  and  I  enjoyed  the  meal  cxces- 
,  The  wine — a  Mexican  growth — was  excellent ;  and  Dr,  Ander- 
Kvtedy  as  his  granddaughter  had  predicted,  a  most  agreeable  host, 
gjmnense  flow  of  conversation,  and  manners  of  infinite  urbanity. 
Hto  only  one  suliject  on  which  he  abstained  from  talking,  and 
Iraia  perilous  topic  of  politics. 

[  nn  an  Ameiican  citizen,  and  have  a  natural  sympathy  with 
lican  fonus  of  government,"  said  the  doctor  with  a  smile  ;  **  and 

Kold  diplomatist,  1  have  acquired  some  liking  for  courts  and 
I  wish  well,  then,  to  all  mankind,  and  steer  clear  of  their 
I  lieet  I  may*    My  own  quiet  studious  life,  spent  in  harmlesa 
^and  meditation,  gives  no  umbrage  to  Trojan  or  to  Tyrian,  to 
or  to  Libera),  and  1  am  suffered  to  classify  my  butterflies 
ct  my  snakes  in  peace.    Even  Colonel  Gomez,  who  com- 
,  and  who  is  reckoned  the  most  severe  in  enforcing  martial 
I,  Mexican  chiefs — Manpiez  excepted — has  not  refused  to 
Bold  bookworm  to  dwell  unmolested  within  his  lines,  and 
Ihimaelf  with  his  broken  Aztec  pottery  and  Indian  inscrip- 
aestioned.     But  enough  of  this  egotism.     Did  you  not  say, 
jfc,  that  you  had  kindly  taken  charge  of  some  trifle  sent  me 
Bsa  Louisa  V 

aould  not  help  fancying  that  there  was  something  a  little  odd 
doctor*s  tone  as  he  pronounced  these  last  words, 
Tttp"  I  made  answer  j  "it  was  a  precious  charge  that  your  grand- 
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**  My  granddaughter  I"  exclaimed  Dr.  Anderson  iiiToliiiiijnir;  ai 
then  immediately  added,  in  a  tone  of  one  ti  ho  is  annojed  with  Vat^ 
for  some  inadvertence,  **  yes,  yes,  to  be  sure.     You  meiui  ywJB 
companion  in  the  diligence,  Miss  Louiga?    I  bc^  your  p«rd(m  &«■ 
fcerrnptinf^  you,  but  my  thougbts  were  far  away,*'  H 

I  thought  this  a  little  strange,  but  I  forthwith  prodnocdtkiw^ 
case,  and  placed  it  in  the  doctor*s  handa.     The  ohl  man  open 
a  band  that  was  not  quite  steady  ;  and,  with  evident  impatic 
the  lid  of  the  splendid  snutl-box.    For  a  moment  he  looked 
and  tbeo,  phinjj^u^  his  fingera  into  the  frn«^ant  suu(T,  he  ixviv: 
my  fiUTpriee,  a  thick  little  packet  of  paper,  closely  folded,  and 
saw  at  a  glance  was  covered  with  writing. 

While  the  old  gentleman,  apparently  for«^^tliil  of  my  ppe8en«i 
eagerly  reading  the  contents  of  the  now  unfolded  document,  asd 
I  waB  puzzled  to  conjecture  what  sort  of  letter  it  con  Id  be  that 
to  be  conveyed  to  its  destination  with  such  cautious  secrecy,  wA 
if  Miss  Louisa  chose  to  send  her  written  commnnications  to  her 
papa  by  a  private  hand,  she  should  have  thought  it  necessary  l4i 
me  in  ignorance  of  what  the  snuffbox  really  contained,  I  thoi^ht 
I  beard  the  distant  call  of  a  cavalry  trumpet,  and  immediatdy 
wards  a  faint,  far-distant  sound  like  the  measured  tramp  of 
men,  blending  with  the  thud  of  horsehoofe  on  the  grcenswaid- 
the  sounds  ceased,  and  I  sat  wondering.    Why  bad  my  tweet 
friend,  why  had  the  too-charming  American  damael,  acted  tboi? 
was  a  quasi-deceit.     It  surely  implied  either  a  genius  for  fibbing 
distrust  of  myself ;  and  yet,  to  think  ill  of  her — 

**  Ah,  what  is  this  ?"  For  the  doctor  had  started  to  hia  feet, 
ing,  and  in  manifest  agitation.  Almost  at  the  same  moment 
rushed  in. 

"  Senor,"  he  cried  hurriedly,  **  they  come,  horse  and  foot. 
the  l)ayonets  glancing  down  the  avenue  among  the  eotton-i 
from  here.    And  Colonel  Gomez  is  there,  on  the  gray  horse. 

I  stared  from  master  to  man  and  from  man  to  muster,  thoi 
at  my  wits'  end.    What  was  the  meaning  of  all  this?     What 
signily  to  this  old  gentleman,  with  his  natural  Iiistory  and  bis 
ology,  whether  troops  moved  one  way  or  another?  Surely  to  stuff  I 
and  dry  lizards  was  no  treason  to  empire  or  republic  ?  and  yet — 

"Are  the  horses  saddled,  Pedro?'*  cried  the  doctor,  in  qmlc  % 
ferent  tone  of  voice  from  any  which  I  had  heard  him  use  M  y 
ringing,  sonorous,  martial. 

**  Saddled !  that  they  are,  my  captain,**  answered  Pedro  promptt^ 

At  that  moment  twang,  twang  I  rang  out  the  shrill  notee  rf 
cavalry  trumpet ;   and  then  fiiUowed  a  shout  and   the   report 
musket,  while  a  bullet  smashed  through  a  pane  of  the  great 
•  and  lodged  in  one  of  the  hard  wood  panels  of  the  wall,  M'ttliin  i  6 
Bf  mj  head. 
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*  r  ahoQted  the  doctor,  throwing  open  the  window, 
>ing  oat  npon  the  lawn,  followed  by  Pedro,  "  Excufic  me,  lieu- 
'  he  added  with  a  laagh,  turning  his  head  as  he  sprang  out  j 

0  yourself,** 

in  the  momentary  glimpse  that  I  had  of  him  thug  I  could  see 
en  spectacles  had  fallen  off,  and  that  he  had  lost  the  stoop 
regained  all  his  youthful  iitlieness  of  movement,  as  if  by 
int  by  this  time  the  din  was  something'  fearful  ;  horses 
[xoen  running  and  ehooting,  discbarges  of  firearms,  load 
^th  to  the  traitors!*' 
stupefied,  like  one  in  a  feverish  dream,  1  could  see  two 

1  men  gallop  madly  off  across  the  lawn,  leap  the  ditch,  and 
ar  headlong  way  across  the  fields  under  a  heavy  lire,  aimed 

t  riflemen  who  came  nmning  up  in  the  green  garb  of  the 
und  pursued  by  a  score  of  riders.  Then  the  firing  ceased, 
tly  the  trumpet  sounded  the  recall,  and  the  disappointed 
:^me  riding  back  by  twos  and  threes.  But  I  stood  as 
feet  were  rooted  to  the  carpet,  until  a  clash  of  spurs  and 
is  resounded,  and  Colonel  Gomez,  a  savage -lookmg  old 
rith  shaggy  gray  eyebrows  and  a  face  purple  with  rage,  burst 
)  zoom,  with  a  dozen  of  his  troopers,  to  arrest  me. 

r  likely  story,"  said  the  colonel  grimly,  as  he  twirled  his  long 
aoustache  round  his  bony  forefinger,  and  glared  fiercely  on 
Dbable  tale.  You  call  yourself  an  officer  of  the  British  navy 
cent  traveller,  yet  you  have  no  passport  or  papers,  no  uni- 
And  you  own  that  you  gave  this,"  holding  up  the  luckless 
Dx,  "to  yonder  arch-spy  and  prince  of  traitore— to  the  yillain 
hoodwinked  us  for  weeks,  and  has  ridden  off  safe,  with 
el  of  an  orderly,  to  Mexico  City,  to  tell  his  comrades  all  he 
ffred  within  our  lines,  under  the  assumed  character  of  a  doctor 
H^  of  science.  The  tIIc  sorcerer !  Om*  bullets  missed  him  as 
Bwen  shooting  at  the  Gran  Demonio  himself.  But  they  will 
tyOQ,  seiior  rogue ;  for  I  swear  by  Bt*  Jago  to  bring  you  face 
with  the  fire  of  a  platoon,  were  you  twenty  times  English !" 
i  he  caused  me  to  be  searctied,  ironed,  and  marched  off  to  a  tent, 
>  be  guarded  until  the  general  should  approve  of  my  sentence — 
10 1  to  death  as  a  spy, 

d  not  been  in  the  tent  above  two  hours  before  the  canvas  was 
ily  lifted,  and  the  bright  eyes  and  dusky  face  of  Martin  the 
Ijoy  afipeared  in  the  opening- 

isti"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  with  his  finger  on  his  lips;  *Uho 
Eiglese  was  good  to  Martin ;  and  Martin  does  not  forget  foe  or 
^Vhat  can  Indian  boy  do  T 

grateful  creature  had  crept  unheeded  past  my  guards.    I  bad, 
pocket-book  still  about  me,  and  I  pencilled  a  not«  to 
lich  Martin  swore  to  deh^er.    lie  would  saddle  \i\9>  m"a&- 
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ter'B  best  horec,  he  said,  and  ride  night  and  dsij.  But  the  ^B4^| 
comfort  which  the  sight  of  thiB  kindly  lad,  and  his  promi«e  to  tuBq^^ 
mj  shipmato,  had  given  me,  died  away  whea  he  waa  gtrae^  wid  1^1 
raembcrcd  the  long  ride  that  lay  before  him,  and  the  prohahiBtyjH 
Ijefore  intereeBe^ion  could  be  made  my  iniquitous  Ban&enoe  woold  ^H 
been  carried  out  to  the  bitter  end,  ^H 

The  next  few  days  passed  by  in  dreary  monotony,  I  w»i  IU^| 
treated.  I  had  a  tent  to  myself,  and  was  sufficiently  Bnpplied  ini^H 
coarfic  food  that  composes  the  rations  of  the  Mexican  eolditr.  II 
two  Eentinels,  crossing  one  another  in  their  re^nilar  walk,  paced  rfH 
and  day  before  the  door  of  my  canvas  prison,  through  the  flinMf^l 
of  which  the  hot  sun  of  the  tropics  forced  ita  way  towards  noon  iH 
a  power  that  was  all  but  intolerable,  while  at  night  the  mo0qiiilOf||H 
white  flies  came  in  winged  lemons  to  plai^oe  me,  I  was  denied wql^| 
materials,  and  having  no  books  or  chance  of  conyersation,  fannlH 
time  pass  heavily  indeed.  Presently  it  was  announced  to  me  tlill  M 
general  had  njiprovcd  my  sentence,  and  that  I  was  to  be  shot  »t  i|l 
o'clock  on  the  rooming  of  the  ensuing  day,  ^H 

That  morning  dawned  at  last,  glorious  and  unclouded,  with  i^H 
brilliancy  of  light,  the  vivid  tints  of  the  vegetation,  the  nnsullkd  ijH 
of  the  sky  peculiar  to  those  latitudes;  and  true  to  the  ap{)ointedM^ 
the  li ring-par ty^  commanded  by  a  subaltern,  marched  to  the  teolfll 
led  me  forth  —  to  die.  The  place  selected  for  the  execution  miifl 
open  space  of  trampled  greensward  in  front  of  the  cavalry  qvriM 
Ilero  a  shallow  grave  had  been  scooped  in  the  sand,  and  at  tUilH 
on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  I  was  compelled  to  kneel,  while  mj  wm 
were  pinioned  tightly,  and  a  sergefint  proceeded  to  bandage  mriW 
with  u  silk-handkerchief, 

'*You  have  five  minutes  to  pray,  if  you  heretics  ever  do,*"  liuiii^ 
sergeant  grullly,  and  then  withdrew.  I 

I  hml  tnade  no  remonstrance,  used  no  entreaty.  HopelM  ^ 
desponding,  I  prepared  to  meet  my  fate  calmly,  aware  thel  ne  ofB 
ment  of  mine  could  avail  me.  I  heard  the  word  of  coouiiaiidf  M 
then  the  rattle  of  the  mnskets.  The  men  of  the  phitoon  vtrere  fldMl 
in,  and  ordoririg  arms,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  their  officer.  fl| 
time  was  nearly  spent.  I  fancied,  too,  that  I  heftrd  a  dastaot  fffl 
OS  of  horses  gnl)o)>ing  on  the  soft  turf;  but  of  this  I  h»d  ItUli  MfM 
to  think,  for  now  the  muskets  clanked  again  as  they  were  bfO«^^| 
Uui  «'preiQait.'*  ^M 

**  When  I  lift  my  sword,  then  fire  T  called  ont  the  ofBeer.       IH 

Again  the  trampling  sound  of  hnrrying  horsei,  and  till  dMtfl 
acoontremenyi,  and  a  aliout  of  several  eag^  Toicos.  Neit  there  ini  4 
hubbub  of  excited  talk,  and  the  jingling  of  swords  and  neigbiBf  <m 
hor»ea,  mid  I  was  draggled  to  my  feet,  while  someone  cot  tht  ocdj 
that  bound  my  anna^  and  another  hand  tore  the  bandage  trm  ^\ 
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U  just  ill  LiijiL/    feuid  a  well-known  nnd  friendly  voice i  "but 

in  time,  thank  Heaven  I     Why,  Phil,  my  poor  fellow  !** 

[  TTfiA  Hennr  OsLonie  who  was  beside  me,  and  who  held  me  propped 

diioulder,— for  I  had  fainted,  or  nearly  so» — while  behind  Mm 

the  copper-eoloiired  face  of  Martin  the  Indian  boy.     The 

ined  and  dishevelled  condition  of  both  of  tliem,  m  well  as 

and  heaving  flanks  of  their  weary  liorgcs,  told  that  they 

ien  fast  and  far.     Behind  them,  on  horseback,  were  Colonel 

and  several  other  officers,  as  well  as  a  mounted  aide-de-camp 

fcncral  Diaz,  holding  a  paper  which  I  afterwards  learned  was  the 

'  for  my  reprieve  and  liberation. 

^  I  huve  made  it  all  right  with  the  general,**  whispered  Osborne ; 
k  what  a  tonch-and-go  business  it  was  I  Two  minutes,  and  yonder 
woald  have  carried  out  his  own  tyrannical  sentence  in  full. 
f6  are  to  be  off  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  get  on  board  again  with  all 
Tlje  Liberals  are  furious  about  the  trick  in  wliich  you  were  an 
at  instrnment.  That  Captain  Fell,  whom  yon  took  for  an  old 
-Anderson  he  called  himself — turns  out  to  be  an  ex  Confederate 
r,  now  on  Miramon's  staff,  and  the  most  active  and  unscrupulons 
fellow  in  the  imiKTialist  anny ;  a  spy  who — ** 
iVhat  are  you  talking  of,  with  your  spies  and  Confederatef  and 
|ig  fellows  ?"  asked  I  in  my  bewilderment,  '*  Surely  you  don't  mean 
\  Dr.  Anderson — " 

'Dr.  Anderson,"  said  Osborne,  inteiTupting  me  in  his  turn,  and 
i  good-humoured  smile — "Dr.  Anderson  and  Captain  Fcll^  who 
above  six*  or  scvcn-and-twenty,  are  one  and  the  same  person, 
you  conveyed  to  him,  unknowingly,  in  the  gold  box,  was 
ning  that  he  or  his  orderly  Pedro  had  been  recognised  by  some- 
had  sent  information  to  the  Liberals  who  it  was  that  lurked, 
as  an  aged  naturalist,  at  the  Qainta  Negra,  and  who  sent 
at  information  to  the  Imperialists  of  the  enemy's  movements* 
[  m  for  Miss  Louisa — ^ 
•What  of  her?'  I  exclaimed. 

*A«  for  Miss  Louisa,  as  you  call  her,''  continued  Osborne  with 
» composure,  "she  is  considered  by  the  Republicans  ns  very  nearly 
Idangerous  a  spy  as  her  husband,  and  I  advise  you  to  forget  her 
r  blue  eyes  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can,  for  her  name  is  Mrs. 


So  it  was.    It  was  Captain  Fell's  wife  who  had  with  such  seeming 
tricked  mc  into  carrying  the  message  that  warned  her  bns- 
l  to  fly,  and  I  had  lieen  doubly  du|>ed ;  that  was  all. 


iVN  OLD  VENETIAN  SKETCH 


When  last  rays  of  sunset  Lave  merged  into  eplendonr, 

And  faded  behind  the  Eu^nean  kills . 
When  balmy  the  breeze  in  the  twilight  so  tender — 

The  ivhisper  of  love  then  more  easily  tlirillfi! 

The  voice  of  the  lover  is  yet  more  ecstatic. 

As,  changing  from  golden  to  silvern  once  more. 

The  soft  summer  waves  of  the  blue  Adriatic 

Scarce  dimple  the  sand  on  the  Lido's  whit^  shore. 

0,  gay  as  the  prismatic  pearls  of  Mnrano 

Are  songs  that  we  sing  by  the  light  of  the  moon  i 

More  sacred  than  relics  in  old  San  Stefano 

Are  words  that  come  wafted  across  the  Lagoon ! 

^  On  white  marble  steps — the  brave  work  of  Scamo7.Ei— 
I  watch  her  eyes  glitter  and  glow  in  the  dark ; 
Now  gloomy  and  sad  as  the  depths  of  the  Pozzi,  • 

Now  bright  as  the  banners  afloat  o'er  SL  Mark. 

Carissima  vim^  I  don*t  mind  confessing —  ^ 

TYliilst  raven-black  tresses  you  ripple  and  twino^ 

Thongh  eyes  prondly  flash,  I  could  scarcely  help  pressing 
A  soft  little  hand  were  it  folded  in  mine ! 

Ill  sit  at  her  feet,  though  my  passion  is  burning. 
And  worship  her  beauty  with  deeply-drawn  sighs ; 

Nor  dream  of  the  dull,  sober  daylight  returning, 
Whilst  basking  in  love  and  the  light  of  her  eyes. 

Then,  0  for  the  rapture  to  whisper  through  tresses 
Soft-scented,  atwine  round  those  shell-tinted  ears ! 

Away  with  all  doubts  and  away  with  distresses, 
And  perish  the  fancy  of  sorrow  and  tears ! 

Ah !  dwell  in  my  heart  now,  0  sweetest  of  creatures ! 

Youll  live  in  the  future  of  forthcoming  days  ; 
For  splendid  old  Titian  has  painted  your  features, 

And  gay  Aretino  has  sung  in  your  praise  I 

^.  iaU?,Y  CTTERET. 
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'I  were  a  king  I"    Of  how  many  air-bnilt  castles  has  this  been  the 
ion !    Dreams  of  philanthropy,  of  ambition,  of  unlimited  rest, 
^Tolnptaons  enjoyment,  of  literary  distinction,  have  all  entered  the 
thonghta  of  men  time  immemorial  by  this  horn-gate.    There 
divorcing  splendid  authority  in  the  popular  apprehension  from 
and  free  volition.    All  the  wise  demonstrations  that  despots  lead 
\  of  carkmg  responsibility,  and  that  constitutional  monarchs  must  be 
ered  ever  by  the  infinitely  little,  go  for  nothing.    The  instinctire 
eption  of  royal  leisure,  kingly  power,  monarchical  choice  of  occnpa-| 
inHi  vrs  reason  and  defies  knowledge.    We  are  all  privately  of  the 
sed  ia  the  Anh'i/onet  that  it  is  part  of  the  envied  greatness 
I  migs  Lo  do  and  speak  whatever  they  please.     "  A  dish  for  a  king  j" 
■JSow  lie  I  like  a  king,** — on  this  wise  are  the  proverbial  equivalents 
all  luxurious  fancies.     **If  I  were  a  king  l"  or — to  put  it  iu  the 
cte,  as  old  and  young  English  people  do  every  day,  whether  their 
of  thought  be  Jamaica  negroes,  the  Feaians,  the  East-London 
,  or  some  each  trifle  as  dress,  bookl>iDdiDg,  a  memij  or  a  dream 
E^pera-managemcut — ^**  If  I  were  the  Queen  !" 
Amongst  other  things,  the  poor  pen,  badge  as  it  is  of  the  suiferance 
i  our  tribe,  becomes  glorified  by  association  with  royalty*    Lying 
.  worn  and  pithless  on  the  desk  of  tlie  li(lh'aku}\  tumbled  carelessly 
»t  briefs  or  abstracts,  stuck  behind  the  mercantile  ear,  dangling 
e  ink-bottle  of  the  tax-gatherer,  or  plying  anywhere  or  at  any  rate 
fipoed  its  doomed  mercenary  vocation,  how  sorry  an  implement  it  is! 
t  place  it  near  the  sceptre,  let  it  lie  at  the  disposal  of  a  royal  hand, 
immediately  surrounds  iL     Its  lightest  characters,  its  most 
bbed  flourishes,  its  weariest  drive!, — all  will  be  matter  for  the  age«, 
is  this  a  mere  instinct  of  base  add  at  ion  ;  it  is  rather  an  uncoa- 
\  acknowledgmcDt  that  to  be  glorious  the  pen  must  be  free, 
I  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  sucli  royal  liberty.    The  hack's 
amn-bonum  is  not  so  hampered  by  orders  as  the  dainty  quill 
h  plumes  the  standish  of  a  queen's  bouduir.    No  conveyancer  is 
\  bound  by  precedent  than  a  kingly  writer  is  held  in  check  by  the 
no  stylus  of  penny-a-liner  is  held  so  inexorably  to  ap- 
fiictfi  as  is  the  pen  of  a  sovereign.    But  the  sweet  old  fiction, 
magic  of  royal  option,  haunts  the  air  of  royal  authorship.    The 
i  ia  constantly  unjust  to  those  who  do  what  it  is  their  bnsiness  to 
Those  who  preach  because  they  are  professionally  bound  to  go 
a  week  into  a  pulpit  hardly  get  a  hearing.    Even  Shakea^eaiifi 
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would  lose  caste  if  it  were  borne  in  mind  that  be  produced  bis  pUyi 

'  as  a  matter  of  business,  being  the  actor,  author,  manager  ofbifi  tunaj 
The  literary  amateur  of  any  social  standing  has,  in  fact,  a  fine  time  ol 
it ;  and  tbe  man  who  lives  by  bis  pen  makes  no  complaint^  because  m 
option  of  writing  or  not  writing  is  a  most  valuable  suppressed  premii 
in  all  estimates  of  tbe  literary  character.  QccasionaDy  indeed  tbe  man 
than  professional  power  and  success  of  a  Jacob  Omnium  adds  to  tU 
lustre  as  truly  as  it  purifies  the  morale  of  journalism* 

Unquestionably  it  is  good  for  men  who  are  obliged  to  l 

many  write  without  personal  occasion.    It  keeps  up  the  ^:  I 

the  profession  that  innumerable  amateurs  covet  literary  work  ;  it  rwl 
maintains  a  bigh  standard  of  thought,  for  while  the  trade  of  writing! 
indulged  iu  for  love,  it  can  never  become  a  mere  trade.  The  idea  tlii 
a  man  does  not  write  unless  he  has  something  to  express  besides  11 
need  of  bread  and  cheese,  is  well  worth  keeping  up,  though  it  md 

f  sometimes  be  ouly  a  politic  fiction ;  and  nothing  sustains  it  mm 
distinctly  than  the  eagerness  of  high  folks  to  exercise  literary  Ah 
tions.  Except  in  the  cases  of  a  few  men  who  are  as  much  proli^| 
oflitcratm^e  as  of  statesmanslnp,  the  work  amateurs  are  proud  tojj 
would  usually  be  done  better,  even  where  there  is  special  knowlcM 
by  more  practised  and  practical  pens ;  but  the  way  of  the  world  is  ij 
look  with  interest  and  favour  on  the  writings  of  ][)ersons  of  quality  aol 
position,  and  the  weakness  is  neither  wholly  mean  in  origin  nor  mihm 
its  public  advantages.  j 

Macaulay,  though  he  deemed  the  literary  privileges  of  lords  ■ 
obsolete  as  their  right  to  kill  tbe  king's  deer  on  their  way  to  ?ntm 
ment,  or  their  old  remedy  of  scandaJum  mmjnaium^  yet  acknowledgcl 
a  kindly  feeling  towards  noble  authors.     "  Industry,"  said  he,  **afldi 

'  taste  for  intellectual  pleasures  are  peculiarly  respectable  in  those  f  M 
can  afibrd  to  be  idle  and  who  have  tx^rj  temptation  to  be  dissipatajM 
is  impossible  not  to  wish  success  to  a  man  who,  finding  himself  pi^^ 
without  any  mei-it  on  his  part,  above  the  mass  of  society,  volanUlM 
descends  from  his  eminence  in  search  of  distinctions  which  he  ism 

1    justly  call  his  own."  I 

What  18  thus  said  of  peers  is  more  strikingly  true  of  sovereigns B 
and  of  both  it  is  also  true  that  literary  ability  may  obtain  for  its  lorflg 
or  royal  possessor  other  tlian  literary  triumphs.  "A  literary  nw\ 
said  the  present  Premier  of  England,  in  that  mirror  of  himneH  W 
Bioiitaphy  of  Lmd  Geortje  Biniinck\ — **a  literary  man  who  is  a  mWi  cl 
action  is  a  two-eJged  weapon ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Caioi 
Julius  and  Frederick  the  Great  were  both  eminently  literary  charact™ 
and  yet  were  perhaps  the  two  most  distinguished  men  of  action  ^ 
ancient  and  modern  times.*'  ^ 

Such  two-edged  weapons  are  rare,  however,  and  one  edge  is  usnalM 
blunt  or  notched,  or  otherwise  useless.    Of  the  two  caaea  quoted  W 

JIfr.  D/firaeli,  only  one  \a  even  t«k^o\ir«^i\^  lo  \\\&  w^\asaxH.,  to  Cccsii^ 
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^j— which  it  is  pardon ahle  to  say  was  of  the  best  English 
iich  honoar  can  hardly  be  paid.     Not  only  is  he,  as  Fr^de- 
Schlegel  says,  "  the  first  in  whom  we  find  perfect  evenness  of 
fiioD,*'  but  "  when  he  handled  the  pen,  he  was  guided  by  the  self- 
»flBe  priiicTples  tm  when  he  wielded  the  sword,  directing  his  attention 
Uterruptedly  to  one  sole  ol)ject,  and  to  it  inakinf^  all  others  enbscr- 
Not  only  was  he  "  in  complete  possession  of  the  qualities  next 
^  to  liTeb'neeB  in  historic  writing,  cleameBS  and  simplicity,"  hut  he 
'-^try  force  conjointly  with  his  military  prowess  to  advance 
,  and  proved  as  invincible  in  his  WTiting-room  as  in  the  field. 
dcrick  the  Oreat  has  never  I'eceived  as  an  author,  except  from 
any  such  commendation.     His  most  sympathetic  and  culo- 
biographer  ridicules  his  muse  and  pours  contempt  uix)n  his 
[tical  polemics,     The  founder  and  formulator  of  Prussian  gre^tnesfl 
fact  a  very  simple  victim  to  the  writing  eacoeih^^.    His  poesies 
oblivion,  and  his  character  as  Philosophe  of  Sans-Souci  lives 
tricity  in  royal  annals.     It  was  his  fortune  to  learn  to 
!i  French — "not  a  liad  dialect,"  Carlvlc  declares,  **biit 
i  of  the  best ;  very  lean  and  shallow,  if  very  clear  and  convenient  ;*' 
poetry,  except  that  it  was  mconvenient,  may  be  dismissed  in 
erms  which  serve  to  describe  his  dialect. 

the  French  he  so  loved  and  so  thoroughly  mastered  the  use 
flerick  never  learnt  to  spell  j  and  he  was  not  more  obstreperous  in 
|yoDth  under  the  rule  of  Fritz  his  father  than  he  remained  tbrough- 
Icitnint  to 

"  La  ^ranmiAire  qai  saSt  r^genter  jusqii^au  roia 
£t  tc9  fait,  la  main  haate,  oMir  k  se%  loif/' 

Pthii,  though  Carlyle  humorously  pretends  to  be  puzzled  by  itj  is 

^^»  T<?raarkable  as  the  strong  addiction  of  the  great  Frederick  to 

ng,  which  the  same  critic  seriously  contemns.     The  eliarp 

L...  lyle  minces  such  liteniry  reputation  as  Macaulay  had  left 

[into  contemptible  fragments,  and  he  sweeps  them  away  with  a  besom 

By  Macanlay  the  blue-stocking  King,  half  Mitbridates,  half 

a,  had  been  exhibited  bearing  up  against  a  world  in  arms  with 

nee  of  poison  in  one  pocket  and  a  quire  of  bad  versos  in  the 

-verses  hateful  to  gods  and  men,  the  insipid  dregs  of  Yoltaire^s 

ae,  the  faint  echo  of  the  lyre  of  Chaulieu.    And  the  wor- 

jfOarlyle  is  even  more  disdainful 

his  hero  retires  into  the  country  with  hopes  of  a  long  future 

by  literature,  the  devotee  has  no  respectful  word  to  say  of 

Bberg  Idy Ilium.     His  poetry,  says  Carlyle,  came  with  nn- 

[  fluency,  but  it  was  not  a  deep  matter  but  a  shallow  one,  cor- 

afling  to  his  animated  fantasias  on  the  flute.    "Ever  and  anon 

Bgh  his  Ufe,  on  small  hint  from  without  or  on  great,  there  was 

9d  a  eeftain  leaka^^  of  verse/'    And  his  controvet^mX  ^ttotV&^^t^b 

mojv  fospectable.    He  "confuted,  or  at  least  ti^axl\Vj  we^U'Sv.- 
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dieted,"  Macebiavelirs  Prince  in  a  book  which  came  out  simuiianMi 
in  three  forme  :  one  as  corrected  by  Voltaire ;  one  as  originally  h^H 
to  the  bookseller,  who  thought  Voltaire's  alterations  detrimental  (veq 
naturally,  considering  whose  copy  the  good  Van  Dnren  was  settinlj 
up) ;  and  another  combining  the  two,  The  result  of  this  royd  act  0| 
authorship  was  what  is  now  called  a  sensation.  "  The  spectacle/'  »]! 
Carlyle— in  the  tclq  the  contemplation  of  it  could  not  but  betray  bin 
into — **  the  spectacle  of  one  who  was  himself  a  King  stepping  forth  tj 
say  with  conviction  that  Kingship  was  not  a  thing  of  Attorney  mifl 
dacity  to  be  done  under  the  patronage  of  Beelzebub,  but  of  htund 
Tcracity  to  be  set  about  under  quite  other  patronage ;  and  that,  in  faci 
a  King  was  the  bora  servant  of  his  People  {donustique  Friedrich  on^ 
calls  it)  rather  than  otherwise :  this  naturally  enough  rose  upon  HA 
populations  unuBed  to  such  language  like  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.'* 

But  eyeu  from  this  high  intellectual  feat  Frederick  derived  III 
permanent  fame.  One  does  not  quite  see  why  the  fact  that  he  w«l  ■ 
much  before  his  time  should  detract  from  the  literarf  or  political  valfl 
of  his  criticisms  on  old  Nicholas;  but  the  truth  is,  the  literaiy  rild 
was  mt^  and  the  political  value  was  slight.  Prince  Fritz  was  not  tli 
first  nor  the  last  heir-apparent  with  a  turn  for  Radicalism;  andiyid 
this  is  a  phase  of  royal  life  which  it  would  need  very  fine  authoit^H 
render  historically  remarkable.  1 

On  the  whole,  Mr,  DiBraeli  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  worse  m 
ample  of  the  doablc-edged-weapon  theory  than  this  king»  so  great  I 
sovereign  and  warrior,  so  small  a  h'tUratenr.  But  it  may  be  said,  to  tin 
honour  of  their  taste,  perhaps,  if  not  to  the  credit  of  their  iati'llcca 
that  the  sovereigns  who  have  songht  to  use  the  pen  as  a  weapon  m 
few  indeed.  The  most  remarkable  of  those  who  have  done  so  is  thj 
present  occupier  of  the  imperial  throne  in  France,  He  ha*  liB*! 
the  purple  of  the  Second  Empire  with  literary  associations,  besiW 
rearing  the  noblest  possible  literary  monument  to  the  founder  of  thi 
first.  The  extent  of  his  authorship  is  probably  known  to  very  ftwj 
but  his  epeculations  as  a  journulist  before  he  gained  his  presentjMJ 
tion  were  not  less  notable  as  justifications  of  his  political  capacit^HB 
his  **  double*edged"  Life  of  Cmsar  is  distinguished  amongst  histoM 
apologies,  I 

Our  own  Sovereign  is  happily  absolved  from  all  necessity  of  defelrf 
or  attack.  Beloved  for  herself,  and  honoured  as  the  constitutional  liea^ 
of  a  free  state,  she  needs  literai-y  as  little  as  military  defence.  B™ 
since  the  unhaj^py  event  which  beclouded  her  personal  history  though 
it  could  not  darken  the  brightness  of  her  reign,  all  her  notable  afl 
pearances  have  been  in  print.  She  has  absented  herself  from  stat^ 
ceremonies,  but  again  and  again  her  people  have  heard  from  bet] 
and  after  some  years  her  communications  expanded  from  little  noti 
of  sjmpathy  or  remonstrance  ou  social  subjects  into  autobiographic! 
contribntionB  to  literatuie  ^\iVch  "mW  «X^k^^  ^sj«5RSfts.%  *0q&  iafei^t  hil 
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ic  and  peraonal  interest.    The  frankness  of  her  revelations  of  royal 

I  ^ves  them  a  piquancy  in  detail  sndi  a5,  in  I'eference  to  other  sove- 

of  her  line,  has  only  been  attained  by  traditionary  Windsor 

np,  or  by  the  secondhand  recollections  of  a  ilervey,  a  Burney,  or  a 

Dckingham. 

The  (^aeen's  Memoir  of  the  Prince  Consort  and  her  sketches  of 

life  in  the  Highlands  are  too  fresh  in  the  reooUectiom  of  all 

to  need  a  word  of  comment ;  bat  it  is  simple  justice  to  say  that 

never  grew  beneath  a  royal  hand  words  more  sure  to  live,  or  so 

to  insarc  for  the  writer  the  esteem  and  affection  of  posterity. 

a  beloved  exemplar  is  probably  the  highest  ambition  a  female 

Bign  can  legitimately  entertain  j  and  Qacen  Victoria,  nnconscions 

fal  of  the  few  unmanly  and  andacions  savageries  perpetrated 

er  in  tlie  mnch-abueed  name  of  Satire  when  in  her  grief  she  was 

defenceless,  has  shown  how  gracefully  a  gi*aphic  pen  may  etch 

iid  a  pure  and  comely  royal  life  the  soft  shading  of  hnman  sym- 

and  affection. 

excellent  and,  above  all,  so  cheerful  an  employment  of  literary 
r  stands  infinitely  higher  than  the  mere  gloomy  poetisings  with 
several  literary  monarchs  have  begniled  their  sorrow.  Royal 
ifortttnes  have  always  been  a  fraitful  source  of  royal  literature. 
de  Lion  has  the  credit  not  only  of  a  Provenral  sonnet  to  Ste- 
[tetta,  wife  of  Hugh  de  Bans,  but  also  of  several  rather  onkmghtly 
on  the  subject  of  his  long  incarceration.  Henry  VL  wrote 
which  Horace  Wal[K)le  describes  as  "melancholy  and  simplct 
we  should  expect,  and  not  better  than  a  saint  might  compose.** 
Boleyn,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  when  she  danced  her  rare  pro- 
Ions  varied  themselves  into  all  the  graces  that  belong  to  either 
or  motion,  is  credited  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  with  a  very  grievous 
of  verses?  but  they  are  not  so  well  authenticated  as  her  more 
ightly  and  winning  letter  to  the  king. 

One  of  her  successors,  Catherine  Parr,— though  a  shrewd  little 

Uman,  who  could  seek  to  beguile  Queen  Mary  into  ProteBtantism  by 

[correspondence  advocatiog  the  production  of  Erasmus's  Paraphrase 

the  Testament  in  the  English  vernacular, — had  a  very  lachrymose 

She  wrote  the  Swmt  Sotuj  of  a  Situjer,    This  is  supposed  to  be 

cfll  with  her  Lamentntwn  of  a  Sinner  hewaiUng  ike  Igtwranee  if 

nd  Life,  which  is  a  very  melancholy  production  in  more  senses 

on^.    It  is  especially  tearful  in  bemoaning  the  time  and  energy 

■<ineen  had  wasted  in  fasts  and  pilgrimages  which  she  now  saw 

aperstitiouB*   As  a  proof  that  not  all  queenly  authors  are  modest, 

{may  be  mentioned  that  this  last  of  Harry  YIII/s  wives  entered  into 

jiwed  comyietition  with  King  David  by  composing  fifteen  psalms ! 

Horace  Walpole  and  his  editor  have  collected  into  a  conveniently 

many  ana  of  this  kind.     As  well  as  Richard  L,  Edward  IL 

:  I .    .  ud  JJ.  are  amongst  oar  early  kings  who,  aa'MaWtl  m^^,''*'  ^\\jV 
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at  iiinca  thdr  pens  in  ink.*'  Edward  TI,,  to  the  lifinor  crf  tk  nif 
'  Jiber&l  Walfiole,  had  wriUen  m  comedy  on  the  sabjeol  oftlM  Seiriit 
rWoman  of  BabjloDf  at  an  age  wheo  at  leaet  tme  of  Hie  ipc«nk  of 

tU  title  OQght  to  hare  been  unintelligible  to  him,    *'B  jfr 

troveraia]  ribaldry/*  howeTer,  was  deemed  highly  racritot.   *.  .*.  u>i« 
dayii ;  and  young  Edward  on  TranBnbstanttation  was  m  bitUr,  ihao^ 
I  hardly  aa  intercRting  or  Bpiritmil,  as  one  could  defiire.  ^ 
in  the  liitt.     As  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  besides  other  tr 
ft  vcTiion  of  one  of  Seneca's  tragedy-choruses,  which  prorea  herlo  hint 
L  been  a  formidable  rival  in  bomba^^t  to  Ancient  Pistol,  and  in  r    ^     - 
I  to  Lilly,     James  I.  extorts  respect  by  hi8  BmtJkmi  f>frrm:  1 
[  ridicule  by  his  Demofiolotjia^  and  contempt  by  the  i^t 
oaths,  puns,  qnotations,  witticisms,  prerogative,  scripu^^,  .>. 
and  vanity  which  composed  his  Counterblast  to  Tabaec^,    A 
,  it  is  nn  amnsing  catalo^^ue,  by  which  literature  i^  ' 
ftttentions  of  kings  and  queens  than  they  are  di^i 
f  liancy  of  their  devoirs. 

Poor  Horace  Walpole's  attentions  to  royal  auUiors  hronght 
him  at  least  one  gad-fly  who  knew  how  to  buzz.     And  those  w1m> 
I  about  the  matter  may  And  n  pamphlet,  which  was  to  have  been  fol 
by  others  that  never  appeared,  in  which  his  **  false  principles"  wea* 
futed,  and  true  ones  established."     The  writer  took  high  grc*ttnd,  iJ 
boasted  that  in  his  erit  ical  ca]>acity  he  had  actod  aa  beoomea  a  tinQ  )i«s 
of  onr  country,  and  a  firm  believer  of  the  Christian  religion,  wtli  t 
sincere  benevolence  to  all  mankind.     It  ia  a  pity  modern  cr 
laid  aside  these   affecting  arts  of  rotund  protestation*     In  ^''^y  >  -« 
John  O^Connell  could  call  Macaulay's  Iltston/  a  Wliig  pamplf)ef,  lai 
not  offer  a  single  guarantee  of  his  devotion  t-o  orthodoxy,  the 
tion,  and  humanity.    It  was  not  so  in  175d,  when  thi-  ^ 
nipt-bud  of  a  pamphleteer  tried  to  set  Horace  Wal]>ole'g  i 

He  chiefly  used  as  his  authority  Mr,  TI 
Baid  he,  •'  the  Whigs  cannot  object  to  Mr,  H  u 
but  he  regards  truth  and  decency,  which  few  of  tbem  ck» 
with  so  much  spirit,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  this  fori 
I  that  Horace  Walpole  should  have  treated  in  an  ii 
\  many  of  the  crowned  heads  of  England,  should  tarn 
•*  great  relation/*    Kindly  recalling  the  scJindal  abooi  i<i^  .>^  — 
oertaiu  monet^y  troubles  of  the  great  Sir  Uolkert^  HAb  CMMfaA 
tleman  more  broadly  than  ingenior  lalat  Ikm  th^i  remnlS 

1  statesman,  so  fkr  from  being  a  greai  as  a  T«y  gnm  fe^l. 

Amongst  Horace  Walpole's  royal  authors  was  Mair  Qim^: 
He  allowed  the  variety  of  her  aooompliahoieiitft.    Heoitod  tiu:  a^Uii 
which  she  altered  from  a  frigment  bjr  Omit,  i&d  wn^  cq  m  wMp 
■piiBe  at  Buxton  in  honour  of  the  Wells.    He  dmMiicM  Imit 
lirarioaB  oocasiaiis — her  mtfrcfau  in  Brantome  in  hosoor  ^  jmr 
[Kiof  Fraoeti;  ber  French  verses  to  Queen  Elizabotlai  ha^lotlflula 
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of  Bothwell^  which  were  sought  to  be  prored  forged,  and  maoy 
digperBed  throuji:b  the  works  of  Pope  Pius  V.,  BnchaDan,  Camden, 
md  Sisideraoti.     la  fact  he  reared  a  more  than  sufficient  monu- 
to  Queen  Mary's  literary  taste.    Bat  he  set  her  down  generally  in 
reiy  poignant  words:  "  She  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bona  in  the 
ftge^  in  the  »ime  island  with^  and  to  be  handsomer  than  Elizabeth, 
had  the  weakness  to  set  np  a  claim  to  a  greater  kingdom  than 
(Without  an  army," — Horace  Walpole  had  no  notion  of  people 
eonnter  to  common  sense, — **  and  was  at  last  reduced  by  her 
lo  be  a  saint  in  a  religion  which  was  opposite  to  what  her  rival 
T©d  out  of  policy." 

\j  the  most  inveterate  misogynist  could  hardly  have  delivered  a 
dg^  Ehud-thrust  more  savagely  than  this*.  The  **  anonymous 
of  the  Remarks'*  quite  loses  his  temper  at  the  reflection  on  Queen 
V  and  is  driven  frantic  by  that  on  Queen  Elizabeth.  **  As  to  his 
p  Mary  *  was  redaced  by  her  crimes  to  be  a  aaint/  such  a  ridiculous 
■k  couid  proceed  from  none  but  a  very  simple  sinner."  As  to  the 
«itioTi  that  Elizabeth  was  a  Protestant  from  policy,  that  proved 
simple  sinner** — by  which  epithet  eTeryone  must  recognise  Horace 
Je — **  to  have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  goodness  of  tlie  Protestant 


ei  even  on  Queen  Elizabeth  Horace  Walpole  was  not  tempted  by 
gmical  ideas  of  her  and  her  Protestantism  to  pass  an  unfavourable 
judgment.  Her  politic  quip  about  Tranfiubstautialion  excites 
idmiratioB.  He  fills  pages  with  the  titles  of  her  Commit i  on  Plafo, 
Two  Oratkms  of  IsorrafcSy  her  translatious  of  Euripides,  Bocthius, 
Dphon,  Horace,  Sallust,  and  filargaret  of  Navarre,  and  letters  and 

>ns  in  abundance.     Bat  all  failed  to  satisfy  the  remorseless  author 
he  Il^nvtrh%  who  evidently  snppased  Horace  Walpole  recognised 

achievements  ooly  in  order  to  hint  the  iasineerity  and  mercenary 

ity  of  Queen  Bess's  Protestantism. 
I  was  hardly  likely  that  an  authmr  who  could  thus  attack  Queen 
ibeth  would  be  very  tender  with  so  inferior  a  person  as  Queen 
Mr.  Walpole  did  not  give  her  majesty  a  chapter  to  herself — she 
not  a  royal  author — but  he,  as  the  pamphlet  critic  says,  **  lugged 

without  any  seeming  temptation  or  propriety,"  into  a  notice  of 
Ij  VIII.     Even  this  royal  writer  was  only  included  in  the  Wal- 

:i  catalogue  in  deference  to  tradition  and  the  title  **  Defender  of 

Wthj"  and  Mr,  Walpole  grossly  offended  his  critic  by  intimating, 

m  of  the  Defence  of  the  Sacraments^  that  neither  it  nor  the  Icon 
was  wTitten  by  the  royal  hand  to  which  it  was  ascribed- 
bis  great  offence  was  that,  in  dealing  with  the  title  which  this  book 
Sribed  by  Luther  himself  to  other  writers — gained  for  the  eighth 

;  lie  spoke  of  it  as  suiting  Henry  equally  well  whether  he  burnt 
or  Protestants,  and  thus  pix)ceeded  to  the  end  of  his  wicked  and 

[giaib  tether. 
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'  «It**— th^t  ig,  the  epithet  *•  Defender  of  the  Faith"— "suited eaclJ 
of  his  danghters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth  ;  it  fitted  the  martjr  Cbarle»  audi 
the  profligate  Charles;  the  Romish  Jaraes  and  tlie  Calrinist  William  J 
and  at  last  Beamed  /^fynJinrhj  (uhipted  to  iJte  wmk  head  of  tM  hu]h*chmM 
Anne,**  This,  indeed^  is  somowhat  caugtic.  It  was  not  the  fashii^H 
Walpole's  days  to  keep  literary  and  historical  ideas  even  nominallj^B 
tinct  from  politics.  "  If  that  g^ood-natured  queen,**  bursts  forth  thi 
author  of  the  Bemarks — and  in  a  note  with  fanny  egotism  he  coraparJ 
the  epithet  good-natured,  which  seems  common  enou^srh,  to  the  simjiliM 
m%mditm  of  Horace — **  if  that  good-natured  queen  bad  treated  her  «aJ 
the  enemies  of  her  house  with  balf  the  seyerity  they  deserred,  anfl 
which  Queen  Elizabetli  would  certainly  have  used,  in  all  probabilitJ 
your  great  relation,  if  ever  he  had  come  out  of  the  Tower,  would  baia 
been  exalted  to  a  station  widely  diiferent  from  that  of  prime  miniMer.j 
Literary  criticism  of  this  sort  is  really  quite  reviving"*  Who  wonlJ 
not  treat  of  royal  authors  for  the  pleasure  of  being  thus  roQOU 
handled  ?  It  is  like  Mordecai  reviewiog  Hamau*  As  Horace  WftlflM 
had  dared  to  hint  his  belief  in  the  amours  of  Elizabeth,  Mordecai  otM 
serves  with  intense  and,  as  he  says  of  Queen  Anne,  "  entirely  EagliAl 
asperity,  that  "  they  are  not  at  all  to  what  he  pretends  to  be  tlie  trfl« 
design  of  his  books,  but  they  serve  to  blacken  a  crowned  head,  which  ii 
the  high  delight  of  a  republican/'  Horace  Walpole  a  republican  !  I 
But  enough  of  these  graver  matters.  Nor  need  we  stay  to  setBdj 
the  solemn  question  whether  Charles  L  wrote  Icon  BasUike^  the  bo<4l 
which  sent  Smollelt,  Sprat,  and  even  Hume  into  ecstasies.  It  most  bel 
admitted  that,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  prose,  King  Cfiarlcs's  iKjetrj^ 
was  at  least  as  bad  as  his  government,  if  the  elegy  written  at  CarisbrokM 
was  really  his.    Take  a  specimen :  I 

L  "  Nature  and  law  by  thj*  divine  d<^crco  I 

^^K  (The  only  work  of  rrghtenus  loyalty)  ■ 

^^H  \VlEh  thid  dim  dimlcni  invented  me,  ■ 

^^V  With  it  the  sacred  sccpirc,  purple  robe,  I 

^^B  The  holy  unction,  and  tlie  royal  globe,  V 

^^B  Yet  1  am  levellwl  with  the  life  of  Job."  I 

The  following  13  even  more  spirited :  ^H 

'*  Tyranny  bears  the  tiilo  of  tnxation ;  ^^| 

I  Kevenge  aud  robbery  are  reformation ;  ^^| 

Oppression  gains  tbe  oaiue  of  ee^xu^tratiou.**  ^^H 

If  kings  wrote  thus  before  the  Commonwealth,  bow  wrote  the  bellwH 
Charles  II,  is  appropriately  known  in  literature  only  by  a  6in||l 
amatory  song,  while  James  IL  lives  crowned  tvtVt  thorns  in  the  fronts 
piece  of  a  volume  of  meditations.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  tld 
arch-enemy  of  the  Pmitaus  hated  theatres,  and  denounced  romances  I 
enares  of  the  evil  one.  On  these  heads  a  wonderful  uuanimity  has  ed 
prevnik'd  amoDgst  fanatics  ot  l\v^  xno^t  o^'^o^Vl^  ^«:vW\3jcs.    Bitter  aa 
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minds  are  naturally  aTor&e  to  what  makes  for  cbcerMnesa ; 
find  it  mnch  easier  ignorantly  to  abstain,  than  wisely  and  reli- 
'  to  reform.  A  much  plcasanter  Staart  to  contemplate  was  the 
bter  of  James  L,  known  iu  history  as  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
Ja,  Her  place  in  literary  history  is  a  small  one,  but  the  personal 
•ics  of  her  life,  tbongh  it  was  not  unchequered,  are  conBistently 
|iei6ing.  The  poor  lady  loved  her  husband  with  a  fidelity  and  simpli- 
citj  happily  not  yet  extinct  amongst  royal  families;  and  when  separated 
him,  expressed  it  as  simply  as  if  her  birth  and  station  had  been 
the  lowliest:  "Croyez  moi  cher  eoeur  que  je  me  soahaite 
aopres  de  Tons,  Pint  a  Dien  q^eussions  un  petit  coin  an  monde 
y  Ti>Te  contents  ensembles.  C'est  tout  le  l*unhcnr  que  je  me 
rite.** 

little  corner  was  not  to  be  found,  but  she  came  to  be  known  as 

of  Hearts  in  the  Low  Conntries,  and  lives  sweetly  in  a  byway 

ary  which  still  blooms  and  bears  flowerets.     This  was  the  queen, 

whom  a  caricaturist  at  Antwerp  represented  with  her  hair 

^mg  about  her  ears,  a  child  at  her  back,  and  the  king — our  James 

T,  carrying  the  cradle  after  her.     It  was  to  her  also  tl»at 

rles — he  of  the  quaint  *'  Emblems'* — was  cupljearer.     Ex- 

\  some  letters  in  the  Ilarleian  Ms,,  she  is  not  known  to  have  written 

ing  except  a  poem — ^which  we  should  now  consider  a  poor  Sunduy- 

ol  hymn,  and  a  very  lon^  one — on  the  old  theme — 

**  Theirs  w  A  moat  wretcheH  caeu 
W}io  themselvod  fio  far  dlsgrnce 
Thski  they  their  affections  place 
Upon  thiDgs  named  vile  and  basi^'' 

be  admitted  that  the  proneness  of  royai  pens  to  anticipate  or 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins  has  produced  results  far  from  brilliant 

t  quite  quitting  the  Stnarts  we  may  cast  a  glance  at  the  poetic 

of  the  early  Scottish  kings.     One  of  them  was  alleged  to  have 

ded  some  rigour  on  the  Apocalypse ;  but  the  sharp-voiced  Pinker- 

I  the  historian  who  said  so  to  his  Revelations*   Whether  James 

"proceeded  prophet"  or  not — to  use  a  phrase  of  Swift — the  earliest 

i  name  achieved  a  rather  exceptional  reputation  in  England  while 

oner  here,  by  a  plaintive  love-poem  in  honour  of  the  lady  he  sub- 

b^tly  married.    Another  princely  prisoner  who  won  laurels  among 

his  pen  was  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Milan,  nephew  of 

VI.  of  France,  and  father  of  Louis  XI I.     ilade  a  prisoner  at 

oort,  he  lived  twenty-five  yeai^s  at  Woodbridge  in  Suffolk,  and 

:  gave  him  elegant  consolation. 

In  tlie  Georgian  era,  royal  literature  i*^  scarce ;  but  that  mueh- 

bted  Prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of  (joorgc  II L,  is  reputed  author 

of  a  French  rhanson  in  the  manner  of  his  age,  which  iB  not  without 

asd  gmetf.     This  beir-appaTenti  with  all  1\U  tm\l^  \\^3l  ^  ^w 
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position  to  entertain  literary  angels,  and  was  rewarded  by  at  lent  o 
poetic  enlogy: 

''  For  i€>  tlie  few  with  FparlwS  ethereal  stored  fl 

^^  He  never  barred  hb  castle's  gonlol  gate,  ™ 

^^V  But  bade  ^vireet  Thomson  share  the  fricmny  lK>ar^, 

^^^  8ooihiog  with  yerse  diyine  the  toi1j§  of  state. 

^^K  Hence  fired,  the  bard  foi'^ok  the  flowvrf  plain, 

■  *  Atid  decked  the  royal  ma^k  and  tried  tlie  truglo  strain, ' 

An  awkward  inference  presents  Itself,  that  an  English  prinee  mast 
very  mueh  out  of  luck  before  he  warmly  favonrs  literary  cojnpaaiol 
ship,  and  tliat  such  ill-assorted  friendship  is  more  likely  to  wean  apo< 
from  Lis  true  mctiW  than  to  elevate  a  prince  above  the  intelleci 
level  of  his  order.  Thomson,  fired  by  the  society  of  Frederick  Prim 
of  Wales,  forsaking  "  the  flowery  plain,"  is  an  allegory  for  all  seaaoiBr 

If  we  glance  beyond  the  confijies  of  our  own  country,  seTcral 
stand  forth  in  tlie  roll  of  royal  authors.  King  Bela  of  Hungary  ba$ 
claim,  though  it  is  appropriately  mythical,  to  appear  there,  Kii 
Bionysins  of  Portugal  and  his  son  Alfonso  IY»  are  more  dislinct 
inscribed.  Alfunso  X.,  sumamed  the  Wise — not  because,  like  Si 
frey  Kneller,  he  thought  he  could  have  given  the  Creator  advice 
would  have  much  improved  the  universe — ia  one  of  the  few  lii 
monarchs  who  gave  any  thought  to  science.  His  Book  o1  Comp\ 
declared  by  Sismondi  to  bo  worthy  of  the  sentiments  which  oi 
sustain  a  deposed  monarch ;  but  that  seems  a  very  vague  and 
equivocal  compliment.  This  kiug,  however,  was  a  knowing  one; 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  debase  the  coinage  with  impunity,  he  decli 
he  had  discovered  the  philogoi>her*8  stone ! 

Of  all  royal  authors,  perhaps  the  prettiest  things  have  been  said 
Marguerit43  Queen  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I.,  and  writer  of 
Hcpfinmron  and  other  books.  She  was  **//«/  inujnonne'^  to  her 
and  her  niune  (which  meaus  *  pearl')  was  the  occasion  of  inw 
complimentaiy  puns.  Slie  was  the  Marguerite  des  Margneritee. 
was  a  jxjarl  surpassing  the  pearls  of  Orient,  besides  being — as  so  man 
other  ladies  have  been — Tenth  Muse.  Mai*guerite  wrote  in  almoJ 
every  vein,  from  farce  to  [jietism,  fix)m  pure  poetiy  to  unclean  ficti^O 
Her  best-known  book  is  tlie  oddest  mi.\tare  ever  known  of  lively  iiw 
dent,  sprightly  conversation,  nnqualiiied  obscenity,  spiritual  biblid 
Protestantism  (antedated),  and  curiously  delicate,  while  curiously  bol* 
sentimentalism. 

For  tliese  days  of  "spi ritual  wives,**  the  ffcjttijmeron  is  hardly  Wi 
immoral  pcrliaps,  but  infinitely  too  gross.  Enough  honour  has  n^^* 
been  done,  however,  to  its  better  side,  which  shines  the  more  brigHl 
in  the  undimmed  light  of  the  personal  character  of  this  pearl  of  pri** 
cesses, 

Q«een  Margaret  was  not  the  first  aovereign  who  had  givea  th 
conn  try  she  ruled  litetary  OLvslmctiou,  \tL\[\Y^t\\%\.\tt\lQ>l^3ttSL\3Bk^fie«^ 
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and  King  of  Navarre,  honourably  distingnisbed  asFaisenr 
tons,  had  won  prime  distinction  by  his  pootry,  as  well  as  by  his 
,  attachment  to  Blanche  of  Castile,  the  mother  of  St.  Louis. 
I  Sifimondi  and  the  Btographie  Universelk  give  up  the  attempt 
Btand  hifi  royal  mnsc.  It  was  long  the  peculiarity  of  French 
prefer  antique  words,  and  consequently  they  were  left  far  bo- 
Be-writere  in  comprehensiblcness  as  well  as  in  iwlish. 
ancient  chroniclers,  howe\rer,  had  the  highest  opinion  of  the 
iaenr.  Acxjording  to  them,  he  made  the  most  beautiful,  de- 
and  melodious  songs  ever  heard,  Moderos  know  better ;  and 
for  want  of  appreciation — for  the  troubadour-poetg  are  ad- 
^are  had  chivalrous  spirit,  lively  and  toucliing  Beneibility, 
^w^ei^  energy.  Poor  overrated  Thibaud,  on  the  other  hand> 
Hmitted  to  have  naTveUy  and  pretty  ideas  now  and  then,  is 
oere  fastidious  repeater  of  Uio  commonplaces  of  common  poets 

iaone  royal  "maker''  come  into  disrepute,  but  he  was  a  great 
|U8  way  and  time ;  nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  he  is  supposed 
been  the  rirst  French  writer  who  used  feminine  rhymes.  We 
art  with  royal  authors  in  more  creditable  company.  So,  as  the 
['hiband  has  lured  us  into  the  distant  past,  let  us  there  part 
rfth  Literature  in  the  Purple,  though  the  death  of  ex-King 
Bavaria—a  poet  in  three  volumes — the  able  criticism  on  the 
War  by  the  Count  of  Paris,  and  tiie  Prince  ol'  JoinviUe's 
t  French  war- policy,  unite  witli  the  Queen  of  England's  Uvre 
fai  to  assure  us  that  royalty  still  cherishes,  fitfully  but  not  un- 
illy,  the  ambition  to  \iTite, 

atore  is  the  sternest  though  the  gentlest  of  levellers,  and  there 
)A  divine  to  scratch  Priscian,  or  to  afHict  the  world's  ear  with 
twaddle.  But  Literature  in  the  Purple,  though  it  cannot  be 
lare  given  the  world  a  single  great  book,  has  substantially  ^md 

ggrandised,  in  all  ages,  the  splendours  of  monarchy.    At 

aay  charitably  say  with  Scott ; 

"  Kings  do  their  l>e^t,  and  Ihey  and  wc 
MoAt  ansfver  for  the  intent,  and  not  the  event.*' 

EDWARD  n,  nUSS£LL. 
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CflArTEU  YIIL  Lady  ^Iabgabet  "  nECEivEii 

Messis.  LEABBKTTfiu,  tbe  eminent  Bond-street  agents  and  Tftl 
had  secnred  for  Lady  Margaret  Bowman  (nothing  was  ever  d 
or  ordered  for  Mr,  Bowman)  that  capital  and  desirable  family  ue 
on  the  east  side  of  the  welMcnown  square,  '*  snited  in  every  Wft; 
nobleman  or  gentlcratm's  family;'* — an  elastic  capacity  that  w< 
people  of  almost  every  deg^ree.  It  had  what  the  rechrrcM  "  Wally  1 
a  gentleman  whom  we  shall  know  better  presently,  called  "a  hall 
in  fi'ont — one  of  those  spider-legged  porches  projecting  ont  h 
which  yet  impart  an  air  of  grandenr.  It  had  belonged  to  the  P 
family,  who  had  fitted  it  with  great  magnificence,  and  then  hn 
unfortunately  compelled  to  fly  their  country* 

Lady  Margaret  was  now  established  there.  Lady  Margarar 
Tants,  tall  and  powdered,  glided  about  the  Btairs,  hung  about  tl 
their  hands  in  their  plash  pockets.  Lady  Margaret's  carriage- 
bodied  vehicle,  rich,  swaying,  and  rocking — a  good  deal  mh 
like  some  of  the  dowagers  at  her  ladyship*s  own  parties  (we  agal 
Mr.  Pepys)— was  always  drawn  up  between  two  and  three  o*c 
front  of  ilic  hall-chair.  Enormous  horses  drew  that  noble  vehi 
its  freight  daily  to  the  Park,  where  the  great  Lady  Margaret 
and  the  delicate  figure  beside  her — a  smiling  face  of  enjoymc 
already  trained-— were  e:xhibited  to  the  admiring  crowd.  Wh 
great  argosy,  witli  its  mariners  of  fashion  aboard,  was  comp 
stop  by  reason  of  having  got  among  shoals  and  breakers,  many  j 
spectators  on  the  sliore — at  the  rails — sent  them  signals  of  ail 
recognition,  and  many  a  hat  was  raised.  Lady  Margaret's  prok 
now  well  known  and  admired.  She  was  considered  charming,  a£ 
who  would  not  be  who  combined  such  extraordinary  advan 
youth,  beauty,  simplicity,  wealth,  broad  acres,  and  singlenees! 
was  a  prize  for  the  yonths  of  good  address  and  suitable  conn 
who  indeed  presently  began  to  cluster  thickly  about  the  noble  la 
/>erforraed  the  duty  of  being  Diana's  mamma.  She  herself,  tc 
considered  rather  a  good  "]iiloV\\cit  \i\x\i\i^^'  ^\.^\^  ^I'^^nsisttL.l 
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bing  to  recommend  her — found  herself  of  a  sudden  raised  to  a  high 
pinnacle,  and  treated  with  a  respectful  homage,  an  even  tender 
itade — as  to  getting  cloaks  taken  out  to  carriage,  dc. — which  that 
lad  J,  who  was  no  fool,  set  down  to  its  proper  motiTcs.     It  made 
0  di/Terence  to  her;  she  found  her  account. 

■A  new  life,  indeed,  for  our  Diana.  As  we  look  at  our  Morfiifuj  Plush 
^ief  and  abstract  chronicle  of  the  fashionable  world — we  see  their 
bnes  recurring  very  often.  At  **  Lady  Origgs'  The  iJanaanle"'  we  read 
te  **  Lady  Mar^ret  Bowman  and  Miss  Gay.'*  In  the  course  of  the 
Bt  crowd  up  the  young  men  of  the  period — the  young  and  Hon. 
ff.  Longtai],  Lord  Monboddo's  eldest ;  young  Cubling,  of  the  Royal 
Btrds;  a  Sir  Charles,  only  nineteen,  a  baronet,  M,P»,  seven  thousand 
BUT,  and  fw  tnamtna;  Mr.  Talboys,  the  rising  statesman,  young  also, 
ft  **had  made  a  speech,  my  dear,  and  who,  Bowman  says,  will  be 
tder-fiecretary  one  of  these  days''  (what  a  number  of  promotions  arc 
at  Otat  undefined  period !) ;  and  also  Canning  Bowman,  who  was  * 
}  aasiduous  in  his  attendance. 

Tith  such  homage,  it  may  be  conceived  our  Diana  began  to  see  life 

5  differently-    She  very  soon  picked  up  the  true  air,  combining  it, 

iver,  with  a  little  faint  rusticity,  which  was  ver}"  ple^ising,    Madame 

s  contributed  and  decked  her  out  richly  and  sumptuously. 

aong  the  crowd,  too,  that  moved  round  her  was  an  old  friend, 

^Bichard  Lugard,  M.P.,  who  was  living  in  town,  having  procured 

from  his  regiment  to  attend  Parliament,  which  had  just  met, 

were  one  or  two  other  petitions  of  a  heavy  sort  to  be  disposed 

much  business  passing,  so  the  Caltliorpe  Committee  was  not  yet 

ited*    Eichard  spoke  contemptuously  of  it.     "  Heil  fight  shy  of 

i  the  last  minute.    It's  a  shabby,  pettifogging  business,  and  like  our 

Bob.    I  met  him  fairly  in  open  battle,  and  beat  him  feirly.    I 

it  so  characteristic  of  him  to  set  the  attorneys  to  work  and  tiy 

I  beat  me  that  way/' 

}ften,  however,  did  Diana  think  of  the  barrister,  whom  she  had 

'  seen  since  she  left  Calthorpe. 

|Diana  was  also  often  observed  about  twelve  o*clock  on  a  charming 

-not  at  all  like  the  fatal  D'Orsay— cantering  along  the  soft  course 

wth  the  vulgar  name — a  name  indeed  worthy  of  the  best  Paris  slang. 

Ilic  would  be  after  some  severe  night's  work ;  and  by  her  side  was  the 

•''"*^^'man  who  chose  the  horse,  and  indeed  presented  it  to  her,  ^Ir, 

I  Lugard,  M.P,,  grown  more  handsome,  and  a  little  wilder  in  the 

Richard  was  constantly  at  Portman-square,  and  indeed  everywhere; 

ith  a  young  man,  otherwise  welcome,  and  under  no  disability, 

[  two  kiters  are  about  the  best  passports  that  can  be  conceived.    He 

I  indeed  married,  mais  ceh  n'empeche  pas.    Now,  it  is  no  signal  for 

j^-off  a  ship's  company,  or  retiring  into  a  hospital  j  rather,  it  is 

listment — an  entrj'  on  a  new  campaign,  with  richer  and  more 

omves.    Mrs,  Ekhard  Lucrard  was  down  Bom<i^\i^T^  Vex  \)c\^ 
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cotmtry — no  one,  indeed,  was  carious  where.  Walpole  Pepy8^-**WtBj 
Pepys"^ — that  cnrioiis,  meddling,  ever-hazziog;  fly  of  society,  vho  re- 
sented the  slightest  merit  in  another  man— €ven  that  of  coming 
room  better  than  be  did — ^was  soon  telling  about,  that  Lngard'i 
**was  an  iron  woman,  born  in  a  forge,  nnder  a  boiler  somewhere, 
couldn't  be  Bho^ii  in  town,  my  dear  fellow ;  she  is  all  over  rifik 
Tins  poor  wit  was  langhed  at  immensely  by  the  yonng  ladies,  vitk 
whom  Wally  Pepys  was  a  fayonrite ;  bat  it  only  excited  fresh  interest 
in  Richard,  an  interest  not  nnalloycd  with  pity,  as  for  a  gentlcmaaj 
sacrificed,  thrown  away,  and  what  not. 

His  kindness  and  attention  t^  Diana  was  soon  remarked« 
foolish  little  head  was  greatly  flattered  and  delighted  by  these 
tionB.    With  a  young  married  man  there  is  all  the  security  of  & 
peron,  none  of  the  responsibility  of  the  bachelor. 

These  were  charming  times  for  Diana:  she  lived  in  a  whirl;  she 
lighted  in  everything — the  ball,  the  drive,  the  dance,  the  piny,  th€^ 
opera»  The  valsc  was  a  new  realm,  opening  slowly  and  displaying 
thousand  Jop,  Many  eyes  followed  that  fairy  figure  8£  it  flew 
at  Lady  Monntattic*s  ront,  at  Sir  Thoraaa  Longarter's,  and  many 
With  Wally  Pe}>y8  she  was  an  especial  favourite.  After 
dinner — and  Wally  nerer  dined  at  home — he  was  over  by  her  dft 
doing  a  sort  of  elderly  gallantry,  talking  some  of  that  unmeaning 
dilapidated  French,  which  seems  so  inferior  as  a  mode  of  ejcpreision 
really  good  English.  There  are  many  of  these  veterans  who  thos 
light  in  this  needless  airing  of  a  foreign  tongue,  and  think  it  a  tokeai 
of  elegant  accomplishment 

Another  of  these  ivsendo-linguists  who  hobbled  round  Diana's  chuiil 
was  old  Purish,  a  retired  colonel  with  money,  and  whom  the  amifthl 
little  lady  conld  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  snub.  Perhaps  she  looke 
on  these  old  bits  of  wreck  floating  about  drawing-rooms  and  biB 
rooms,  as  having  but  a  short  time  before  them,  when  they  would  hrtt 
up  and  sink  to  the  bottom :  or  that  indeed  they  were  socially  nndf 
sentence  of  death,  and  should  have  their  last  few  hours  of  life  ina< 
easy  and  comfortable.  However  that  was,  these  ancient  voices,  whi 
Diana  would  draw  back  her  chair,  would  be  heard  uttering,  '*Bmii 
pour  saiiter  mwux,  ha  ?  hey  T*  or  something  ociually  pointless. 

We  can  see  Diana  better  in  her  new  life  on  a  Thursday  nigi 
when  Lady  Margaret  Bowman  (and  Mr.  Bowman)  has  asked  9oi 
twenty  people  to  a  **  state-dinner  \*  and  when  the  drawing-room  is  fillii 
with  a  genteel  crowd,  the  door  opening  every  moment  to  allow  aomeoi 
to  shout,  and  two  or  three  people  to  enter  at  full  speed,  or  with  a  mi 
or  a  faltering  nervous  way,  undecided,  as  it  were,  whether  they  ahoi 
turn  and  fly.  In  the  half  light,  very  different  from  the  glorious  cfl 
gence  which  will  blnze  out  in  a  couple  of  houra  hence,  we  see  all 
flgores  and  feces,  and  Diana  herself  in  a  matchless  robe,  with  gre 
irpkmhp  acquired  in  her    tWrt  lTti.\mxv^,  ^^i-^u  ^  \\VCia  ^^titj^v^  whi 
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^one  said  was  jnst  what  she  wanted^  going  over  at  the  right  mo- 
I  to  take  pogsession  of  a  neglected  dowager. 

Itr.  Bowman  Las  a  card  *  '    1  in  his  hand,  by  which  to  assort 

fctea  and  women;  for  Lu  aret  said  she  "would  not  trnst 

^K  tlie  length  of  his  noee."  And  with  this  assistance  he  is  near 
PFsome  sad  mistaken.  At  the  last  cycd,  he  has  not  assorted  nil, 
IS  looking  a  little  wildly  for  someone. 

It  Is  a  great  procession .  The  Bowmans  have  always  good  people; 
taley  the  Bishop,  and  Mrs,  Brindley ;  General  McCurdie,  of  the 
bem  district ;  Hatton  Knatchbnll,  "  the  Financial  Member,"  and 
^Btor  of  tlie  Biiok  of  England  ;  AVally  Pepys  ;  Captain  Hogg  ;  Cap- 
iLogard,  M.P,;  young  Lord  Fatmore,  and  a  few  more  rank  and 
L  iIj^  *t  yoong  man  of  the  period,"  the  pawns  of  dinner-parties,  who 
A  a  good  ahow  on  the  board,  What  a  glistening,  what  a  rustle  as 
Id  dovrii  I  What  alacrity  of  conversation  equals  that  on  the  stairs  ? 
I  dearly  of  a  sudden  elation  after  the  long  delay,  the  hope  deferred, 
■najT  admire  the  human  mind  for  this  gift  of  what  may  be  called 
BT-tatk.''  Some  men  get  afraid ;  and  the  youth  dragged  hurriedly 
m  second  before  to  a  girl  whom  he  never  saw,  whose  arm  is  forced 
[bis,  may  be  pardoned  if  he  find  it  a  little  ditHcult  to  invent  what 
Ipropriate  to  the  balusters. 

bttAf  Margaret  always  looks  glistening  with  pride  and  triumph  as 
peas  her  gaests  triumphantly  seated  about  her,— her  table,  her  ser* 
^Bsr  gold  and  silver,  her  state,  her  meats,  her  wines.  The  gnests 
BWfeel  no  obligation,  and  disdain  any  worship. 
IDne  of  Wally  Pepys*  "  good  things,**  said  over  a  cigar,  and  which, 
pge  to  flay,  did  not  oflend  anyone,  was  this  :  "  Very  odd — I  never 
me  same  to  a  man  ailer  I  have  dined  with  hira."  This  ungracious 
losophy  was  quite  characteristic  of  Mr.  Pepys,  yet  whose  life  was 
led  one  long  dinner-party, 

piana  liad  fallen  to  the  bow  and  spear  of  the  young  Lord  Patmore, 
path  in  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  not  more  than  two- and- twenty,  en- 
led  with  every  virtue  and  generous  qualification  which  in  the  eyes 
I  London  matron  could  make  him  deserving  of  salvation  here,  or 
pfter.  The  s  V  "  i  here  was  through  the  saving  grace  of  one  of 
uaoghters ;  t :  trifling  one  of  hereafter  would  follow  in  due 

^Hwnd  indeed  was  scarcely  her  business.  A  lovely  estate,  two 
IHffifteen  thousand  a-year,  a  minority  that  began  "  seventeen  years 
i  niy  dear;"  and  no  female  relation  in  the  way;  whose  control  is  so 
maaj  for  the  direction  of  girl**,  but  so  absurd  aud  ridiculous  in  the 
■noe  of  males.  Could  there  be  conceived  a  more  engaging  or  gifted 
pmcn  of  a  young  man  ;  or  one  more  suited  to  the  pleasing  fetters  of 
■aarriod  state  ? 

Boeh  a  treasure  Lady  Margaret  was  not  long  in  marking  down  for 
\  profcf/ee;  and  though  she  really  intended  that  her  sou  Cauniug 
M^Aare  the  little  prize,  still  the  professional  insitmcl  ol  ft\^  Taaictcm^ 
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and  the  keener  instinct  of  competition  with  riral  matoiiSv 
strive  hard  to  gecure  this  young  nobleman,  TMicrc  porHi  &ai  \AjM 
par  lis  at  a  house,  it  indaces  a  sense  of  decent  hnmility;  wbereaa  «  fingla 
parii^  according  to  the  familiar  phrase  **  cock  of  the  walk^"  U  i^  ul 
become  overset,  arrogant,  and  worthless  for  mfif  urpoita^    C«bJ 

petition,  in  a  word,  is  the  life,  not  merely  of  tra  f  life  lUell    I 

Thus  it  was  that  Lord  Patmore  took  down  our  Iiiana.  The  diplnJ 
matic  Canning:  contrived,  however,  to  have  all  the  bcnclit  of  t'  ^  •  '-l 
terioUB  prandial  connection  without  its  responBibiUties,  thr<j  J 

down  by  himself,  and  in  a  sort  of  privateering  way  geUiBg  oaM 
to  a  place  near  her.  The  young  lord  was  a  verj'  quaint  speciiaeiL  Bh 
he  been  in  a  plebeian  marching  regiment,  he  would  hare  foniiihfll 
diversion  to  the  monobonons  idleness  of  the  corps.  Hia  ghui  iH 
always  screwed  into  his  eye;  and  it  was  certaiidy  nnfortiinaie  Ikfl 
so  serious  a  physical  defect  shonld  so  often  coexist  with  a  no  kM 
embarrassing  mental  obtuseness.  Thus,  the  young  lord  was  thnn 
**  peering,"  and  stooping  forward  to  see  his  way  with  botli  mind  wM 
body;  and  though  he  was  snccesafal  with  the  latter,  he  too  often  CAl 
in  the  former.  ■ 

Diana  was  infinitely  amused  with  him*  She  had  no  matronly  kJmI 
The  glorious  golden  gates  of  Hymen  glittered  afar  off  at  the  topoflM 
mountain ;  in  sights  certainly,  but  with  whole  valleys  aiid  gtrdoi  bl 
tween.    She  welcomed  all,  and  never  dreamed  of  businefia.  I 

'*Did  you  hear  the  news?**  he  said,  after  a  long  silenccv  ioAm 
which  the  diplomatic  Canning  bad  been  chattering  cm  privaUlf  M 
Diana,  who  had  always  the  greatest  respect  for  hi«  gifta,  "  A  dW 
tachment  of  ns  are  ordered  down  to  Windsor ;  all  of  a  sudden,  J^ 
know  I  You  never  heard  of  such  excitement  The  Duke  chaogd  I'd 
mind  %  and  at  the  barracks  we  never  dreamed  of  it/'  I 

At  this  revelation  Diana  smiled.  She  bad  grown  a  little  out  if  tM 
old  devotion  with  which  ^e  used  to  receive  statements  which  iImm 
who  made  them  thought  all  -  important*  This  was  droll.  Sha  Ih 
bad  aome  training  and  was  b^inning  to  open  her  pretty  eyes  te  Ml 
absarditiea  in  the  worM  round  her.  The  youth  admired  her  a  1^4 
daal^  and  was  nearly,  what  his  military  brethren  called  in  their  ek-r^sll 
dialect*  '^  spooney  upon  her.''    There  waa  them  a  pauee,  I 

*'Are  yoa  going  to  aee  the  new  opera — Uie  what'a-ms-uamc— «M 
OoYtniGardcai?^  IttaifcedBBddcaily.  aa  if  inspired.  I 

**0  ye8»'*  8ttd  Diana  aaetrly;  *'  tomorrow  night*^  I 

*■  I  boiia  to  go  toov"  he  6ai4  "  only  it*s  so  hard  to  get  a  pliM| 
Doekaey  offerdliliiaeguinQaBlbrastaUTeiilerdaj;  be^  I 

""And  wfaoli  Dockierr  Biinnaaked,  not  a  Utile  amoMd.  1 

^  0  Lord  I  don't  yon  knov  Dodaej  f     He's  explain  in  onr  Iim^I 
His  Mher  aOowa  him  a  Ihonnuid  a-year;  and  you  oerer  ttW  ioch  i 
black  cbaviger  as  he  haa  gut.    GaTe  five  hnndrod  for  him  !** 

miiM|gmedDiMi%aa  indeed  did  anyalalaal  of  great  poci^ 


Then  Mr.  Canniji^  Bowman  sfFKIHIIRff  the  other  , 
jonyg  Lord  Ptttmorc  was  left  to  screw  hia  glass  into  hi 
tf%  and  peer  at  anj'one  round  the  table,  as  if  it  liod  grown  dark  of  a 
B&ddetL 

How  curious,  how  miscellaneons  the  chatter  on  occasions,  save  for  j 
those  "  left  out  in  the  cold,"  as  it  were  ;  the  men  who  had  come 
doni  ignominioualy  by  themselves,  and  with  a  loathing  for  each  other. 
We  bear  the  bishop*s  mellifluous  voice,  never  at  rest  j  a  holy  man, 
r^*  d  with  a  5uq)rising  duality  of  nature;  able  to  keep  a  wary  eye 
he  tenderest  dishes,  and  to  talk  across  the  table,  and  carry  on  an 
cerrupted  monologue.  Clatter,  clatter;  bursts  of  laughter  down  at 
,-L  cad*  Xow  we  hear  Mr.  Manby,  a  well-known  counsel,  vfho  is  op- 
posite the  bishop,  and  who  is  very  amusing  ;  a  mouldy,  weak-eyed 
barriBter,  who  lives  in  his  chambers  as  in  a  family,  and  likes  it;  but  a  man 
who  has  the  odd  notion  that  to  be  wearing  out  health,  senses,  enjoy- 
ment, life  itself,  to  become  something  at  sixty-five  or  seventy,  when 
liealth,  senses,  enjoyment,  and  nearly  life  itself,  are  gone,  is  a  foolish 
thing;  which,  indeed,  it  is  no  doubt  discovered  to  be,  about  that  time, 
by  many  then  successful,  though  they  do  not  own  it* 

"  Talking  of  that,''  said  the  bishop,  apropos  of  something,  **  I  waa 

at  an  evening  sitting,  waiting  for  that  Lord  Dolby,  who  has  some- 

:l ':;(  on  about  his  hobby,  you  know — tlie  marriage-service,  which  he 

is  to  be  altered,  when  I  heard  a  siieech  from  one  of  your  people, 

ily,  quite  a  sensation  it  produced;  the  Chancellor  told  me,  going 

^'mL,  he  never  heard  a  more  exljanstive  argument  from  so  young  a 
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**  My  dear  lord,  that  was  a  great  case  ;  it  involves  all  the 
men"  question,  and  may  aflect  many  an  election/' 

'*  Exactly.  Such  eloquence,  you  know — as  the  Chancellor  said,  taken 
I7  sarprLse,  for  he  called  on  him  to  go  on." 

For  these  things  Latly  Margaret  cared  no  more  than  she  did  for  the 
jqaadrature  of  the  circle,  and  [lerhaps  understood  them  as  much ;   but 
'f«d  lady  of  fashion,  hostess,  c^c,  she  was  bound  to  take  official  notice. 
It  waa  astonishing;  so  cut  mis.    And  who  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Manby  said  it  was  a  rising  junior,  as  sound  a  fellow  aa  they  had 
--Robert  Bligh, 

Diana  eagerly :  **  O,  we  know  him  well !  0,  he  is  so  clever;  and 
timys  was.  0,  I  am  so  glad !  You  remember  Robert  ?"  she  added, 
'arning  to  Lugard. 

**  I  should  think  so,^'  he  said,  smiling ;  **  he  put  a  good  deal  of 
^oney  out  of  my  pocket,  and,  I  must  say,  out  of  his  own," 

"Oyee,"  said  Mr.  Manby;  **hc  fought  a  very  plucky  battle  down 
^lere*     But  he  is  sure  to  do,  that  man  ;  one  of  our  safest  juniors.'* 
Diana  was  quite  excited  by  these  public  com mendat ions,  and  asked 
Manby  many  eager  questions  abuut  her  friend,  to  that  gentleman's 
Qosement. 
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"I  know,"  he  Baid,  "Bligti  could  have  bad  an  Indian  jr  ^  -  ^  ■    tk 
other  day,  and  a  hint  was  given  to  him  to  that  elTect,     A:  .ids 

told  me  he  wag  rather  dejcet-ed,"  added  Mr,  Muuby,  dropping  liit  voice, 
"  about  some  love-afFair,  I  think.  But  of  coui^se  that  was  absurd ;  bft 
was  more  likely  to  have  a  hopeless  pasgion  far  a  contingent  remainder 
or  an  unexpired  term .  No,  he  was  disgusted  at  miBsing  his  chance  H 
that  little  borough/' 
I  "I  know  it,**  said  Diana  eagerly;  **  we  were  there  at  the  time.  It 
was  so  exciting :  we  were  all  in  it.  It  was  so  amusing,  and  I  was  jx) 
Borry  for  poor  Robert  Bligh." 

"0,  yoQ  were  there,  Miss  Gay?"  said  the  lawyer,  with  an  amofirf 

look.     He  saw  a  spectrul  witness-box  round  Diana's  chair;  and  had  be 

been  allowed  to  cross-examine  on  the  spot,  might  ha?e  extracted  some 

L  cui^ious  admiissions.     Liigard,  half  suspicious,  and  only  catching  part  of 

t  what  was  said,  had  assumed  his  scornful  look. 

Lugard  was  eager  to  talk  of  that  subject  which  is  dearest  to  ererf 
man — himself.     He  was  full  of  a  great  event  that  was  aiming  on.    Ht 
had  been  longing  to  begin  his  career  as  a  parliamentary  combatant* 
His  father,  now  a  little  gouty*  had  written  to  him  testily,  **  ForOod'it 
sake  do  something,  after  all  the  money  that  has  been  spent,*'  and  he 
had  determined  to  make  a  bold  plunge,  not  in  a  modest  speech  on  nEosfi 
subject,  but  in  **a  regular  motion.**     He  had  anxiously  thought  of  • 
subject;  a  little  diHerent  from  the  habit  of  mere  practical  men  whospfiik 
because  they  have  a  subject ;  whereas  he  was  looking  for  a  subject  in 
order  that  he  might  speak.     This  idea  had  quite  posscsficd  him.    'ft® 
difficulty  was  to  procure  a  dratnalk  one,  where  there  would  be  a  gooa 
**  part'*  for  Mr.  Lugard  to  play.    He  had  at  la^t  found  one.    He  pofflfci 
it  all  out  to  Diana, 
I       •*  It's  the  soldiers'  wives,"  he  said  j  ^'  it*s  shocking  the  way  they  art 
■{kreated — no  comforts,  no  anything.     The  soldiers  are  hindered  from 
Mhbosing  good  ones,  and  it's  a  tax  on  marriage,  you  know.    I  aia 
I  going  to  move  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question." 
'        Diana  listened  with  wonder  and  reverence.     How  awful,  how  won- 
derful this  seemed  ! 

**  Yes,'*  he  went  on;  "you  know  it  comes  from  me  quite  properly— 
a  soldier  myself,  and  having  lived  all  my  life  among  soldiers,  Tbcs^ 
poor  women !  you  can  have  no  idea  how  they  sulfer;  the  discomforts,  th< 
squalor,  their  wretched  children — and  we  not  allowed  to  reeogfiin 
them,     0,  it  is  shocking.*' 

So  it  seemed  to  Diann,  who  was  quite  touched  by  this  new-bon 
sympathy  and  humanity  in  the  brave  Lugard,  who  had  really  warmed 
himself  up,  by  dwelling  on  the  condition  of  these  unhappy  cami>-fol 
lowers,  rehearsing  to  himself  *'fino"  passages  on  their  state  with  whie 
he  was  t*j  aOect  the  House.  Had  some  of  his  brethren  been  prcfcut 
they  Hould  have  been  infinitely  amnscd,  and  have  "chaffed*'  him  ua 
inerci fully;  for  he  had  been  Uig  oiwi  m  l\i^  x^^vcc^lwK. ^Wi  ^«fi  down  oi 
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the  "  dirty  sluttish  creatures"  who  draggled  after  it,  or  who  was  in  a 
rage  if  any  of  his  men  dared  to  form  an  alliance  of  the  kind.  Richard 
nerer  thought  of  this,  but  expounded  to  Diana  how  he  would  deal 
with  the  subject,  and  even  recited  choice  passages  to  her.  It  was  to 
eome  on  the  next  night,  and  she  must  come  to  the  ladies'  gallery.  ^'  I 
will  take  you  in  myself." 

Diana  was  delighted  ;  anything  like  an  expedition  was  welcome  al- 
ways ;  and  it  was  presently  settled  that  Mr.  Lugard  should  come  and 
call  for  them  at  a  dinner-party  where  they  were  going  on  the  following 
erening. 

When  the  ladies  were  gone  up,  the  subject  was  renewed.  Bligh 
was  of  the  barrister^s  own  profession,  and  the  subject  was  interesting 
to  him. 

"  I  assure  you,"  Mr.  Manby  said,  "  it  was  a  most  remarkable  argu- 
ment. Begbie,  who  was  on  the  other  side,  and  in  every  appeal  before 
the  House,  said  he  was  perfectly  astonished.  You  know  we  have  our 
oonTentional  and  theatrical  successes ;  a  young  fellow  does  fairly  and 
the  Bench  compliments  him,  but  this  was  another  order  of  business 
altogether.    A  veteran  could  not  have  done  it  better." 

"0,  I  was  struck  by  it  myself,"  satd  the  bishop,  "though  I  only 
heard  a  bit,  and  I  asked  the  Chancellor,  whom  I  know,  and  he  told 
me." 

**!  know  him  very  well,"  said  Lugard,  who  had  listened  impatiently; 
*have  known  him  from  a  boy.  A  very  laborious  working  mind,  and 
all  that^  but  genius — 0,  no;  dear,  no  !  Industry,  yes.  I  don't  want  to 
depreciate  him,  of  course,  and  I  daresay  he  does  his  business  very 
well." 

**But  nowiadays,  you  see,"  said  the  barrister,  "work  is  genius. 
There  are  so  many  in  the  field,  and  so  mucli  false  wit,  Dutch  metal,  and 
dl  that,  and  so  few  able  to  judge,  that  we  must  go  back  to  the 
original  element  of  value,  which  is  labour." 

"  0,  if  you  do  that,"  said  Lugard  with  a  loud  laugh,  "better  have 
in  Hodge  the  ploughman,  or  the  pavior  out  of  Fleet-street,  who  works 
bi«  dozen  hours  a-day." 

The  barrister  answered  quietly, 

"  He  is  working  like  a  navvy  at  this  petition  ;  it  is  only  fair  to 
warn  you,  Mr.  Lugard.  Sloper  leads  for  him,  and  lie  won't  take  up 
anything  that's  not  tolerably  safe — or  is  sure  to  make  it  safe." 

The  bishop  had  risen,  growing  rather  tired  "  of  this  sort  of  thing," 
wd  had  glided  up  to  what  he  called  paradise.  The  gentlemen  followed 
in  a  sort  of  skirmishiug  order,  hanging  behind  each  other,  and  very 
noisy.  When  they  had  got  upstairs  they  foimd  that  Lady  Margaret 
was  receiving.  And  indeed  the  scaling  party  soon  got  "  blocked" 
with  the  force  that  was  advancing  from  tlie  hall ;  scaling  the  glacis  in 
good  order,  with  neat  and  shining  accoutrements,  and  exceUc^t  d.vv 
dpline.    The  contrast  is  strange  between  the  fi.n?i\i^9L  ftixifix^  ^V<^  ^^ 
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r  at  the  end  of  their  service,  and  the  calm  and  nnrnffled  soldiers  who  are 
phurryinf^  on  to  the  fray. 

Yes,  Lady  Mar^jfaret  Bowman  was  "receiving,"  as  such  of  us  aahad 

not  the  good  fortune  to  know  her  ladyship  might  learn  next  day  from 

that  faithful  and  accurate  chronicle  the  Morning  Plushy  in  a  list  of  com* 

L  pany  that  must  have  read  agonisingly  to  the  Parvenu^ — those  splendil 

f  ranks  passing  before  liim,  a  PromiBcd  Land  into  which  he  durst  not 

enter.    This  golden  river,  however,  made  but  *'  a  loop,"  as  it  were,  at 

Lady  Margaret's  house,  and  after  ascending  slowly  to  the  high  level  of 

the  drawing-room,  trickled  down   as   slowly  and  flowed  on  to  otiier 

L  tahle-lands. 

r        It  was  surprising  all  the  fine  people  Lady  Margaret  got  together, 

and  really  without  difficulty  or  exertion,    A  duke,  marquiseg,  all  the 

I  **  be-Bt"  and  the  right  people  ;  Foosha  Pasha  even,  who  seldom  went 

P anywhere;   Baron  Brenner  and  Madame  Brenner,  and  that  Chriatiofi 

Brenner  of  whom  Diana  had  been  hearing  so  much.  The  curious  thia^ 

I  that  surprLsed  her  not  a  little,  was  the  alight  intimacy  that  after  all 

I  appeared  to  exist  between  that  foreign  family  and  the  diplomatist; 

riFhich  seemed  a  little  strange  after  the  rose-coloured  picture  of  LftSj 

r  Margaret,  the  exuberant  intimacy,  that  "running  in  and  out  fifty  timca 

in  the  day,'*  which  seemed  to  go  on  always.    On  the  contrary,  Diana 

flaw  Mr.  Canning  approach  a  short  little  wiry  man — dry  as  one  of  the 

queer  esculents  called  *'  locustB'* — ^w^ho  wore  glasses,  wuth  evident  trepi 

Ldation  and  obsequiousness,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  a  polite  bu' 

»  distant  smile.  To  that  Christine,  whose  slave  he  was,  or  who  was  reported 

by  Lady  Margaret  as  beiug  his  slave — a  tall>  full-faced,  fair-haired,  Ger- 

L  man-looking  girl,  who  indeed  scarcely  seemed  the  daughter  of  the  wiry 

r  little  man — he  was  even  more  obsequious,  that  young  lady  receiving  him 

with  a  curt,  ofF-hand  manner,  being  busily  engaged  with  the  handsomi* 

Colonel  Goodfellow,  Lord  Banham^s  brother  in  the  Guards,  on  the  staff, 

Victoria-crossed,  Legion-of-honoured,  hung  all  over  with  labels  and  rib« 

bons,  as  Wally  Pepys  said,  **  like  a  prize-ox  at  a  show." 

Diana's  spirits  always  rose  on  these  nights.  She  was  delighted  wit! 
anything  like  a  procession  or  a  raree-show,  with  the  flitting  colours,  thd 
dazzling  lights,  the  pleasant  voices.  If  you  looked  at  her  across  th 
room,  she  would  smile  at  you  from  mere  enjoyment.  Here  was  Lon 
Patmore  again  beside  her,  *'  taking  her  up  and  down,"  whispering  hi 
fadaise^^ — "  that  goose  Patmore,*'  as  various  gentlemen  rather  j^ettishll 
described  him. 

This  young    nobleman's   admiration  was    indeed  getting    rathe] 
marked,  though  he  could  not  find  any  way  of  showing  it.    His  stock  ^ 
I  Jreservod  and  delicate  eomplimentfl  failing  him  very  soon,  her  dress  wi 
a  happy  resource;  and  with  an  earnest  and  marked  air  he  repeated  tbi 
same  praises  very  often. 

The  one  who  said  **  that  goose  Patmore**  oftenest^  was  Richard  Ltt« 
^t^d,  who  was  very  scornful  to  \\vs  ^mw\fe. 
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J*  Jast  look  at  that  donkey,"  he  said ;  **  the  way  he  Bticks  to  that 

■  girl  !    She  can't  get  rid  of  him.    I  wonder  who  he  got  to  trim  his 

i  close  ?     It'B  moBt  unfair  to  a  young  creature  like  that^  in  her  own 

-not  ahle  to  attend  to  her  quests  or  amuse  herself  without  a 

1 '  idiot  goin^  with  her  like  her  shadow.    I  shut  him  up  at  dinner, 

vou  never  saw  anyone  so  scared  aa  he  was," 

We  should  also  have  heard  other  gentlemen  speaking  of  Mr.  Lugard. 

'  ni-tx>nditioned  fellow ;  overbearing ;  wants  taking  down  a  peg.    Al- 

Iffavs  bragging  about  the  Rouse  and  his  rubbishy  little  M,P*-ship. 

[The  t)est  of  the  joke  is,  they  say,  there's  a  y)etition  against  him,  and 

'  tttat  he  hasn*t  a  chance ;  and  how  will  he  look  then  ?" 

Snch  is  the  world ;  so  everybody  **  tears"  everybody,  But  the 
c<iriifnrt  is,  that  with  all  this  scandal  little  harm  is  done;  these  are  tho 
"bifir  with  which  the  pleasant  credit  of  society  is  kept  floating,  and 
tackfly  no  one  requires  them  to  be  taken  up. 

So  that  evening  finished,  and  we  read  the  whole  list  the  next  mom- 
ig.  It  seemed  to  glitter  like  a  harlequin's  suit  in  the  light.  Lady 
tfargaret  would  receive  again  the  following  week. 

Indeed,  Diana's  life  was  now  a  busy  one,  for  on  the  following  night 

Ae  was  abroad  again,  and  also  on  almost  every  evening  of  the  week, 

"  'I  Hen  into  the  round  of  what  is  chilled  pleasure,  but  which  in- 

'-  its  ftitigues  and  monotony.    A  young  lady  in  the  season  goes 

through  a  discipline  severer  and  more  useful  than  would  be  imagined. 

That  drill  and  drudgery  of  fashion  quite  fills  in  her  time,  and  causes  a 

Hrict  economy  of  every  moment  to  get  through  the  work*    What  with 

the  invitations  to  give  and  to  answer,  the  visits  to  pay  and  to  receive, 

the  rides  to  take,  the  drives  to  make — necessary,  indeed,  to  freshen  up 

the  delicate  soldier  for  the  long  nigh  1*6  work  before  her — the  concerts, 

the  operas,  the  drums,  the  balls,  tlie  dinners  at   home,  the    dinners 

^road,  the  choosing  of  dresses  at  ^ladame  Ceriso's,  the  pictures,  the 

Hundred  and  one  things  to  be  got  throughj^ — this  was  a  very  busy  time 

for  Diana.    Not  that  she  was  without  assistance;  and  the  business 

nind  of  Lady  Margaret  did  much  in  the  way  of  organisation.     But 

^nder  the  process,  our  Diana's  little  soul  was  growing  steady,  calmer, 

Xaore  self-reliant  and  independent.     She  began  to  know,  to  feel  her 

"Kfeiponaibilities,  and  to  have  that  fitting  sense  of  her  own  importance 

at  a  young  and  pretty  heiress,  and  the  duties  and  bearing  which  such  a 

character  involved. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  the  following  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  Lady 
Virgaret^B  great  Indiaman  of  a  coach  stood  at  the  door,  closed  on  this 
oocacion,  and  rocking  heavily  with  every  motion  of  the  great  horses,  to 
take  the  three  away  to  the  routine  dinner.  Indeed,  the  party  dined 
U  home  alK)ut  twice  in  the  week,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  "  audit- 
ing" uf  the  invitation  accounts— the  "keeping  the  books,"  aa  it  might 
a  very  serious  and  troublesome  business.  Lady  Mar- 
!  mdeed  the  soul  of  a  general,  the  pTom^Vu^?^  <o>l  's^'^^- 


Imgtan,  settled  the  tiling  In  a  second.     As   the  inntotioitt  i«ri 
opened : 

"Lady  Pender  again!  What  on  cartli  is  the  woman  at?  TWrd 
time  we  have  refused  them.  Nothing  but  monldy  married  InniiUffi 
all  round  joil" 

Or  it  might  be — **Mr.  and  lira,  Arthur  Malcolm  feqneit  ^ 
honour,"  &c. 

**  O,  we  must  go  to  them — charming  things;  a  little  bit  of  a  home. 
pet,  and  five  hundred  a  year;  but  just  a  dozen  of  the  nicest  people m 
could  pick  out.     Everything  in  best  style,    Write,  dear,  at  once,** 

**  But  wc  are  engaged  that  day — '' 

**  To  old  Sir  Riclmrd,  one  of  his  foozle  parties,  an  old  friead  of 
Bowman's,  Fll  send  to  him  this  evening  at  the  club,  and  teUhiffllil 
was  a  mistake.'* 

Dinna  was  not  at  all  shocked  at  this  little  bib  of  morality.  Sliel** 
lieved  Lady  Margaret  knew  all  about  these  things  so  ranch  better  tbiB 
she  did ;  and  these  things  are  dwelt  on  here,  perhapa,  more  miniiteij 
than  they  deserve,  with  a  view  of  illustrating  this  young  lady's  chami* 
"ter,  and  showing  tlie  very  natural  change  which  was  taking  place  in 
her  nature. 

Away  rolled  the  heavy  argosy — a  good  solid  co&kct  ^'^r  thi^  nr}\  aai! 
delicate  little  piece  of  jewelry  within. 

It  stopped  at  "The  Fimshawes' "  (Major -General),  people  wbflffl 
Lady  ^largaret  did  not  care  much  for,  but  she  had  aBCOrtaisicd  thil 
yoimg  Lord  Patmore  was  to  be  there,  Indeeil,  she  had  found  ili 

nothing  could  be  done  for  Canning,  that  gentleman  having  "h^h- 
latic  tact  enough  to  see  that  he  was  not,  as  it  is  ciiUed,  making  mj 
with  the  young  lady.  Indeed,  Diana  herself,  when  Lady  MargarH'i 
hiuts  had  at  last  grown  unmistakable,  all  but  told  her,  with  pleattift 
frankness,  that  she  considered  Mr.  Canning  as  her  brother  or  titbef. 
So  Lady  Margaret  determined  to  leave  all  to  that  wonderful  necromaiiar 
^time.  In  the  mean  while  she  found  her  account  in  this  patronage  o( 
the  young  girl ;  as  what  elderly  lady  fond  of  position  and  of  gMskf-, 
without  daughters  of  her  own,  does  not  ?  A  seu&ible  person,  not  foolidk 
enough  to  think  the  homage  is  directed  to  herself,  she  improvefi  tht 
ihining  hour,  takes  everything  as  it  cornea,  and  enjoys  the  v»rio«Bl 
iksbionablo  blessings  thrown  in  her  way.  Indeed,  Uiere  seems  nothing 
more  pleasant  than  an  office  of  this  sort,  much  more  agreeable  tl*a 
the  vr  "  "'  V  of  the  niamma.    The  mamma  is  ri  'Me, 

•he  iwi  :  but  the  patroness  is  the  object  of  <  ilM 

little  attontiona,  a  delicate  and  kindly  consideration^  of  a  wrapfiuig^ap 

t  is  almost  tender  on  the  part  of  the  young  cavaliers  ofhertniiL 
,nd  while  Diana  was  taken  down  t^o  the  carriage  and  wrapped  in  lux 
ps}'  chtiik  by  one  young  spark  of  position  and  qaulity,  anotlier  vii 
to  less  kiudly  eusshawliug  the  greater  proportions  of  Lady  Margsie^— 
M  hasiness  of  more  dilHcuttyi  and  taking  longer  time*    A  third  wm 


pm  to  see  t^nrnt  the  r  '  '■  ami  when  all  was  t?Mj,  and  llie  great 
Ycliicle  was  moored  a.  ,   then  emerged  the  proceesion.      Ladj 

Margaret^  wrapped  cloge>  assisted  down  the  Bteps  by  two  obsoquioas 
jwtha,  guiding  her  steps  with  "  lean  on  rae,  Lady  ^lar^aret ;"  Diana 

I  rnaug  behind  with  a  whole  coliort  about  her.  It  might  be  raining, 
bnt  tlie  politeness  of  these  yonng  Adonises  was  proor  against  that, 
Yoiir  true  gentleman,  in  the  service  of  the  belk  dame — when  does  he 

I  ore  fcr  rain,  wind,  or  even  sleet  ? 


Chapter  IX. 


Jl  BOUKD  of  aAI£TIliS. 


KKK  then  was  the  Fanshawes'  house,  a  modest  mansion  in  a  rather 
by  street,  whence  the  great  carriage  came  rolling  up,  and  its  horses 
Jlerc  checked  suddenly  with  a  plunge,  a  banging  of  steps  let  down,  and 
^two  ladies  had  pag&ed  into  the  house  between  a  lane  of  passers-by, 
.  Bowman  following  as  though  he  were  a  little  ashamed  of  himself, 
company  here  again  was  of  the  usual  pattern,  but  what  Lady 
tfargaret  called  "nice"  —  a  Mrs,   Childers,  who   **led/'  Lady  Mary 
Tman^  and  the  duke  her  father,  whom  she  had  often  wished  to  know; 
I  *'  nice**  young  men,  young  Lord  Patmore,  a  distinguished  colonel 
ffood  family^  and  some  more.    When  the  new-comers  were  settled, 
the  young  lord  had  "  poked  and  peered"  his  way  aver  to  Diana, 
ftd  begun  conversation  with  the  remark,  **  I  saw  you  to-day  in 
it-Btreet ;  I  was  at  the  duor  of  my  bootmaker's,"  a  gentleman,  a 
1  deal  in  shadow,  and  who  had  been  talking  to  another  gentleman, 
ooped  down  and  said  gravely : 
'  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Gay  ?" 
Diana  half  started  from  her  scat  with  delight, 
"  What !    0,  Robert,  I  am  bo  glad !    Where  have  you  been  ?" 
He  answered  in  the  same  grave  way : 
"Here  in  town,  in  the  old  chambers." 

**  Bat  you  have  never  come  to  us,  though  we  have  asked  you  again 
tad  again.     We  thought  it  m  unkind." 
*'  I  am  really  so  busy  now,^'  he  said ;  "  besides,  I  have  gwm  up  all 

JIow  came  dinner.  The  General,  an  old  man  with  a  young  wife, 
bow  to  *' assort  his  company;"  and  though  the  young  Lord 
had,  by  the  inflexible  law,  taken  down  Mrs.  Fanshnwe,  that 
had  discovered  in  herself  an  overpowering  atleution  for  Diana, 
I  must  sit  near  her ;  and  having  brought  her  and  the  young  lord 
fcto  coDJonetion,  at  once  abaudoued  that  nobleman,  and  devoted  her- 
rto  A  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  who  was  another  lady's  property. 
Taking  ft  glance  round  her,  Diana  saw  that  Robert  Bligh  was  beside 
IjOODg  lady  whose  hce  was  fiimiliar  to  her,  whom  dae  la^  ^^u  ^xxrvu^ 
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the  election  days  walking  about  Calthorpe.  She  remembereii  Wm 
Ballock.  Mrs.  Fanshawe  had  also  judiciously  cast  this  pair  togrtber* 
To  her,  as  Diana  noticed,  Robert  wag  camestlj  telling  bis  story.  Sii 
eyes  scarcely  erer  turned  to  her.  She  knew  him  well  enough  to  lie  fon 
that  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  acting,  and  sometimes  wh«n  bli 
eyes  met  hers,  ahe  saw  that  it  was  with  a  placid  indifference.  Tk 
well-trained  Robert,  bo  practical  in  all  things,  had  no  doubt  carrid 
out  strictly  what  he  had  told  her  he  would  do,  and  had  succeeded  in  hu 
doing.  The  old  fires  had  gone  out  for  ever.  When  the  loTcre  in 
draznaa  and  romances  passionately  protest  that  **  they  have  torn  her 
image  from  their  heart*'  with  a  demeanour  and  protestation  that  um 
like  insanity,  no  one  knows  so  well  as  the  image  herself  that  nothffl; 
of  the  kind  has  been  done,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  image  bii 
been  more  deeply  rooted  than  ever.  It  is  the  indifference  quite  t^ 
moTed  from  resentment  that  brings  conviction  of  the  most  fatal  soft 
Diana  was  deeply  pained  at  this,  perhaps  from  a  little  pride,  to  it; 
nothing  of  other  feelings.  But  at  present  the  noble  lord  foaod  bii 
account  in  this  change,  and  to  his  surprise  discovered  that  his  mUM 
were  being  received  with  a  zest  and  devotion  realiy  unusual.  Ckni^ 
rnent^  even  repaid  his  exertions,  and  the  young  lord,  who  had  alt»;ii 
half-suspicion  that  Diana  was  laughing  at  him,  now,  on  that  m^t 
came  to  the  resolution  that  he  would  no  longer  delay  in  bringing  mit* 
ters  to  a  crisis. 

By  and  by  Bligh  began  to  speak,  not  for  his  neighbour,  but  for  tb( 
company,  and  Diana  wondered  at  the  new  pleasantry  and  sense  nhidi 
came  from  his  lips.  He  "  led"  the  conversation  ;  he  had  got  rid  of  kit 
**  old  Bligb'*  indeed,  and  had  turned  into  a  man  of  the  world.  Diio* 
was  amazed.  The  retiring  manner  was  all  gone.  He  was  of  the  worU, 
worldly,  and  could  talk  fashion  and  frivolity  with  an  airy  grace. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  and  '*  the  gentlemen  had  come  up,"  li 
went  over  to  Diana  and  spoke  to  her  kindly  and  easily.  Hewaiw 
glad  to  hear  she  was  quite  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  pleasant  worli 
He  saw  her  name  in  the  Mcmitiff  Plmh  regularly.  He  admired  the  wis- 
dom of  Lady  Margaret,  he  said,  who  he  always  thought  had  good  eeuit' 

"  If  we  do  live  in  the  world  at  all,  why,  it  is  as  well  to  foUow  lit 
stream.    And  how  is  my  friend,  or  enemy,  Richard  Lugard  ?" 

Diana  was  greatly  piqued  at  his  tone,  even  hnrt.  Still,  she  tsak 
an  advance*  and  aaid  again  : 

"  You  have  never  called  on  us — never  have  come  to  see  ua." 

*'0,  you  know  I  am  so  busy,"  said  Bligh  gravely,  "  I  just  getottt 
now  and  again  to  a  dinner,  in  this  sort  of  way.  It  helps  one  on.  t<A  lO 
much,  which  is  the  grmi  aim.  But  I  certainly  shall*—.  I  sniipose  I 
fiha*n*t  meet  Lugard,  who  was  never  in  the  best  temper  towanU  M 
and  I  fear  won*t  be  in  a  week  or  two/*  ^ 

"Why?*'  i 

**0,  this  election  petition ;  they  tell  me  be  must  go.    But  it  dol 
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'reckon  on  anything  too  siirely.  I  mjself  thought  I  was  qnite 
\  of  winningi  and  if  I  was  a  betting  person,  would  have  laid  twenty 
.'• 

indeed,  indeed,  I  often  wished  to  speak  to  yon  about  that^  and 
m  how  grieved  I  was,  how  bitterly  I  have  regretted  what  I  did; 
coow  it  seeraed  unkind." 

Ij  dear  Miss  Gay,  unkind  !    No,  nothing  of  the  sort;  and  do 

■^faie  I  think  so?     Pray  don't.     I  own,  in  the  annoyance  of 

IKnent,  I  did  speak  a  little  excitedly,  and  I  often  thought  of 

5  to  you  to  explain  that.    But  the  idea  that  yon  should  have 

momont*s  nneasiness,  or  even  thought,  about  f/mf !    No,  you 

Ihink  that  if  things  turn  out  fairly,  all  will  be  the  better  for  me    ' 

I  end,  because  I  shall  be  established  without  lying  under  any 

leavy  obligation  to  anyone." 

ana  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  then  said  abruptly :  I 

low  is  Mrs.  Bligh  r 

Jhe  is  away  in  France— at  Boulogne;  she  has  been  there  some 
i  By  the  way,"  added  Bligh,  his  manner  suddenly  changing,  "  I 
lo  give  you  a  little  hint— advice  even.  May  I  ?  It  is  for  your 
recollect," 

>o — anything,"  said  Diana  wai-mly, 

t  fear,"  he  went  on,  "  that  my  mother  has  taken  a  dislike — a  pre- 
^  at  least — against  you.  It  is  verj*  excusable  in  lier.  She  thinks 
the  finest  and  cleverest  of  men.  There  arc  plenty  of  such  delu- 
fu  the  world ;  they  are  very  pardonable.  But  etill  I  fear  that  this 
IBS  taken  hold  of  her  mind ;  so  yon  must  not  mind  if  you  should  ' 
hat  she  has  not  spoken  kindly  of  you."  ; 

fes,"  said  Diana  timorously,  **I  know  it;  and  she  told  me  as 
i   But/'  added  she  with  dignity,  **  Mrs.  Bligh  cannot  harm  me,  I 

r 

am  sure  she  would  harm  no  one,"  he  said ;  **  and  not  you,  cer- 
L   By  the  way,  about  Lugard.    I  am  told  he  is  to  make  a  motion 
I  House;  at  least,  he  has  been  telling  it  to  everyone." 
), yeal"  said  Diana.    "And,  by  the  way,  I  had  forgotten — ho  is 

for  UB.'- 

It  just  at  that  moment  a  servant  entered  and  whispered  Lady 
fcret,  who  rose  to  go  with  infinite  regi'et  and  boitow. 
)i  dear,"  she  said  later,  **  between  you  and  me,  I  was  not  at  all 
to  get  off.    I  think  their  parties  are  going  off  a  little.     Well, 
low  did  Patmore  do  to-niglit  ?"  , 

igard  was  below,  not  a  little  excited.    The  great,  awful,  and  ae-    ^ 
^  carriage,  with  its  lamps  flashing,  wtis  drawn  up.     Again  it 

and  rocked  as  the  ladies  ascended.    The  gigantic  footman  stood 

ike  at  the  door,  then  shut  up  his  steps,  and  closed  his  door  with 

>w  thnd,  which  it  was  scarcely  fanciful  to  liken  to  the  falling  of 

■IfBrtb  on  the  coffin.    No  wonder  Diana  mA  tWl  %\\^  Y<fe\m^^ 
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more  on  the  cusliiona  of  that  luxurious  vehicle  than  on  lier  otlierMI 
at  home, 

Richard  was  in  a  perfect  flutter.  He  spoke  little  as  imj  ^vtud 
along,  I 

*'Why  did  you  not  bring  Kitty?'*  asked  Diana  Buddeuly.  *'9hJ 
would  have  so  liked  it."  I 

**  Not  she,"  said  Richard  Muntly;  *<  ahe  takes  little  intarest  in  whil 
concerns  me.'*  m 

**  0  Richai'd,  indeed  she  does !     I  know  iL"  I 

"  Well,  I  mean,"  he  added  liastily,  "  she  would  sooner  be  at  bod 
over  the  fire.  What  docs  she  care  about  ray  speeching !  My  goodtffl 
it  is  getting  very  nervoos,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  was  all  going  4^H 
my  head.    Here  we  are."  ■ 

There  they  were  at  Westminster  Ilall,  with  the  crowds  hurrying  ia 
the  lamps  blazing.  Diana  took  his  arm,  and  with  a  flattering  headj 
as  though  she  were  going  to  B]>eak  herself»  followed  him  up  to  um 
gallery.  Then  came  the  glittering  chamber,  the  great  arena  beioJ 
with  the  flitting  figures,  the  tranijuil  solemnity,  the  dreamy  air,  Um 
buzz  of  voicCK,  and  the  little  figure  under  the  shadow  of  the  gall^JB 
who  with  a  faint,  wiry  voice  seemed  to  be  speaking,  but  to  whom  m 
one  was  attending,  It  seemed  an  awful,  a  majestic  spectacle  to  Kaal 
— ^so  grand,  so  imposing.  Now  she  saw  where  was  the  dignity,  tfal 
wisdom  that  made  England  so  great.  How  grand,  how  noble  it  wsm 
be  "  to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons" !  Lagard  was  infinitely  pleaaJ 
with  this  unconcealed  admiration.  Lady  Margaret,  not  very  comfciB 
able  in  her  seat,  and  already  a  little  tired,  saw  only  '*  a  lot  of  men*  fM 
dear,"  whom,  liad  their  lot  been  at  all  cast  in  relation  to  her,  she  com 
have  dealt  with  in  the  same  practical  way  she  did  with  her  Bowman,  I 

Lugard  pointed  out  to  Diana  the  various  notable  chiefs.  "  Tott  m 
that  old  gentleman  with  the  wiry  whiskers  and  his  arms  folded?"       I 

Diana  knew  hmi  j)erfectly,  and  was  delighted  at  seeing  the  vct^rJ 
leader,  whom  she  had  often  noticed  riding  a  steady  animal.  In  thfl 
days  the  old  and  skilful  warrior  was  still  alive,  in  the  flush  of  his  pm 
larity^ — the  prophet  of  the  "  let- well-alone"  system  and  "  after-me-lM 
deluge"  policy  —  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  convenient  for  tl 
professor  himself.  1 

Lugard,  too,  showed  her  others  of  no  less  note,  and  certainly  id 
personal  in  their  views;  a  cold,  classical  face,  close  in  t^xt^  shafl 
Roman  almost  in  outline,  with  much  scorn  about  the  month,  an  intJ 
rogfitive  eye,  and  a  restless  manner — a  figure,  however,  that  was  nev 
very  popular  in  the  ladies'  gallery,  as  being  too  bloodless,  witli  d 
much  of  the  "dry  bones"  about  him.  They  always  turned  with  I 
more  interest  to  what  young  Hartley  called  the  **  incorruptible  M 
green,'*  the  strange  figure  of  uijstery,  who  sat  impassive,  in  a  torpJ 
like  a  great  snake  coiled  up,  but  about  whom  tliere  was  a  fascinalM 
almost  08  of  warm  blood,  axi4  ix  ^rom\^  ol  %^ict^l  Y^wer  which  woJ 
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^  {VKeently.    la  this  creature  there  was  more  of  the  man ; 
ilien  lie  q^oke^  there  came  life,  aad  a  wicked  sorcagm,  and  aa 
iioer,  and  this  with  a  pleasant  air  of  middle-a^ed  dandyism 
.ss,  the  carls,  the  colours  about  his  clothes,  which  were  so 
;  iiuks  between  him  and  a  drawing-room. 
*  there  was  the  tall,  half-stoojxjd  figure,  with  the  swiogiu^  arms, 
bright  face,  the  lurking  humour  about  the  mouth,  the  slj 
Vftm  itt  the  eye,  with  the  amazing  flaency,  the  joke — ^now  free 
C,  now  sarcastic,  and  now,  as  it  were»  stripping  off  the  gauzes 
lit  trappings  of  jesting,  gets  into  buff  and  Iiaraeae,  becomea 
"wmghtyt  impressive,  splendidly  oratorical,  vehement,  maasive, 
ig.    There  is  an  interest  about  him  in  the  ladies'  gal- 
T,  ag  they  know  there  how  his  name  haa  become  identified  with  an 
.  one  of  their  own  order ;  and  they  hang  on  hifi  lips, 

they  listen  to  that  stout,  burly,  rotund  gentleman,  who,  in 

voice  raii^ed  a  little  into  a  chtiuut,  pours  out  weighty  sen- 

,  denounces  in  good  English — scarcely  eloquent,  but  sonorous 

t^the  monopolieM  of  the  rich  and  powerful.    He  m  a  little 

[ily  there  comes  a  lull — ^a  motion  has  been  withdrawn,  the 
baa  coUapsedi  and  Lugard,  turning  a  little  pale,  hurriedly  goes 


put  i 


ted 


him  enter,  looking  quite  a  little  figure ^ — hears  other 
called — hears  other  little  figures  i>op  up  and  sit  down  with 
or  withdrawal^and  finally,  and  with  great  nervousness,  hears  a 
oice  below  her,  and  perceives  that  Lugard  is  beginning  to  move 
tion. 

Lady  Margaret*,  listeji — listen — it's  Eichard!"  she  cried  out,  not 
to  the  amuaement  of  some  great  political  ladies  near  her. 
ard  was  considered  to  do  it  **  very  fairly/*    A  number  of  his 
in  "hear,  hear,*'  at  encouraging  momente,  which  he  was  too 
not  to  think  were  the  signal  of  universal  approbation. 
ta  was  not  a  little  indignant  to  see  the  Roman-looking  gentle- 
ig  over  his  shoulder  to  his  friends,  afterwards  writing  a  letter, 
I,  in  one  of  Dick's  **  best  bits,*'  get  up  suddenly  and,  putting  on 
leafed  hat,  hurry  out  as  if  he  had  an  appointment.    The  wiry- 
wag  asleep,  bis  hat  well  down  over  his  eyes.     Tlie  sea-green 
of  insensiljility,  too;  but  somehow  Diaua  had  a  conviction 
asleep,  but  was  prctendiog  to  be  insensible.     He  had  the 
i€  would  suddenly  uncoil,  and  startle  everyone  with  a  spring, 
hum  was  going  on,  like  a  faum'taum  accompaniment ;  people 
across,  flew  back  again,  sat  down  beside  others,  and  pulled 
out  of  their  breast-pockets  to  show.     The  class  with  whom 
wafl  most  scornfully  indignant  was  that  of  various  good-looking 
men  with  beards,  who  would  come  up  into  the  galleries,  run- 
nnd,  as  Diana  thought,  to  secure  a  better  'vaxvla^^i-^^voA.  "Isit 
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listening  to  her  friend ;  but  who,  as  it  turned  out*  would  cboose 
tired  sofa,  and  lying  down  at  full-length  would  go  off  into  bal 
slumbers, 

Kichard  really  did  his  work  very  fairly  indeed,  with  a  spirit 
daeh  which  carried  ofl'  a  good  many  shortcomings*  He  set  the 
the  soldiers'  wives  in  the  best  view  ;  he  did  all  he  could  for  them.  '. 
those  ladies  rend,  they  would  be  amazed  at  tlie  tender  feelings 
which  their  patron  regarded  them ;  and  whose  behaviour,  as  aln 
said,  might  have  led  them  to  suppose  he  was  not  a  little  hosti 
inclined  to  them.  He  dwelt  on  their  hardships  —  **  on  their 
children »"  Ee  told  Btories  **  drawn  from  his  own  experience,'*  he 
modestly,  though  not  with  strict  truth,  but  what  he  had  picked  np  fi 
the  intelligent  sergeant  of  his  corps. 

He  presently  saw,  to  his  great  delight,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Hardi 
Hanaper,  Under-Secretary-flZ-War — or  for  war — was  busy  taking 
At  that  moment,  as  he  told  Diana,  "  he  knew  he  had  the  House  i 
him.  The  fellow  was  going  to  tackle  my  facts.**  In  short,  we  mi 
borrow  the  description  of  one  of  the  clever  gentlemen  of  the  gall 
who  famished  to  an  illustrated  weekly  joarnal  what  were 
"Thumbnail  Sketches  in  the  nousc,"  in  one  of  which  Richard 
thus  **  etched  f  * 

**  But  soft  I  there  is  a  sudden  loll ;  the  Speaker's  clear  vofe 
heard*  Mr,  Magruder's  motion  for  the  Disinfection  of  Towns  has  g 
of.  ^ThRt  next  ?  The  Clerk  gives  out  the  order  of  the  day.  8oJ 
thing  about  soldiers*  wives — ^Heaven  help  them! — and  a  young 
good-lookiug,  yet  modest  witlml,  in  a  clear  voice  begins.  The 
*  new  member !'  This,  reader,  is  Captain  Richard  Lugard,  of  her  ] 
jesty's  land  forces,  member  for  Calthori>e ;  and  a  very  promising  yoi 
fellow  he  is.  He  is  listened  to  with  marked  attention ;  and  a  stri 
ease  he  does  make  out.  Those  poor  drudges— recognised,  yet 
known  —  whom  the  blushing  War-ofifice  ofds  pretend  not  to  aee, 
whom  they  peck  and  claw  and  tear  over  all  the  same. 

*  Lay  her  out  tender]  j^ 
Home  she  baa  none  V 

gave  on  the  rude  timbers  of  the  baggage-cart.  As  be  went  oa 
warmed  with  the  subject,  and  was  heartily  cheered*  A  young  niaq 
mark  and  mettle,  and  that  will  be  heard  of  again — of  ripe  abilities, 
may,  with  judicious  training,  land  him  in  tlve  seat  of  the  right 
gentleman  who  now  administers  the  War-office  with  such  skilL** 


He  sat  down  flashed  and  triumphant,  moving  tor  a  comt 
The  Right  Hon.  Harding  Hanaper  then  rose,  and  in  a  dry,  thin  v^ 
was  understood  not  so  much  to  oppose  it,  which  it  seemed  too 
trouble  to  do,  but  to  throw  co\4  viu\.«;x  «Ti\X\<si  Tsva^VX^t^  \il  the  usual ' 
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\  not  opportune.    The  whole  matter  would  presently  be  reopened. 

wjig  the  oomraission  on  barrack  ac€onimodation,  of  which  a  noble 

pember  of  the  other  HonBe  had  given  notice.     He  thonght  it  would 

to  the  House  quite  undesirable  to  go  into  this  matter  now  j  and 

a/raid  he  amid  not  give  his  consent  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 


ben  Mr,  Hanaper  sat  down»  crossed  the  House  to  speak  to  another 

who  had  papers  to  show  him,  dealinj:^  with  quite  a  different 

tt.     Captain  Lugard,  greatly  excited  by  some  private  compliments 

^liad  been  paid  him,  was  prepared  to  divide  the  Iloufie  ;  but  Bodnam, 

^manager'*  of  their  party,  came  to  him  mysteriously,  and  saying, 

done !  and  a  great  succe^ !"  privately  advised  him  (beliind  the 

of  his  head)  to  yield:  **The  House  is  quite  with  youj  you  have 

your  |>oint  virtually :  so  better  leave  it,  as  Hauaper  gays.     It's 

It  concession  for  him." 

Uchard  was  persuaded.  A  military  friend  told  him  **he'd  have 
[nowhere  if  he'd  g;one  on,  and  not  got  ^yq  men  to  walk  out  of  the 
with  him."  He  fiew  up  to  the  ladies'  gallery.  Lady  Margaret 
weary  indeed.  The  seata  were  "dreadful,  my  dear— not  fit 
istian  ladies."  But  Diana  was  delighted,  Bhe  was  furious  with 
fachoolmaster  of  a  creature  who  had  dared  to  opjxjfie  her  friend, 
aed  to  her,  a  splendid  victory  had  been  gained.  Tlie  fort  bad 
i  earned  by  assanlt* 

•It  was  vh-inMij  a  defeat  for  M<»m,"  be  said,  repeating  Mr.  Bod- 
\  formula,     "  The  House  wiis  with  me  from  the  tirst." 
}tana  saw  in  him  already  a  splendid  legislator — a  minister,  sitting, 
!  the  coiled  leader^  impassive,  with  his  bat  down  on  his  eyes. 
\  will  come  and  ask  you  for  places,"  she  said. 
'And  I  shall  not  refuse  you  one,  whatever  it  be,''  he  Raid  with 
m, 

poor  Dick!  the  handwriting  was  already  on  the  wall.  Within 
ays  the  committee  to  try  the  Caltborpc  election  was  struck, 

morning  he  and  Diaua  also  flew  to  the  papers  to  read  the 
rfu  The  mean,  jealous  creatures,  who  had  no  humanity  for  the 
f  Boldiera*  wives*  had  set  down  something  of  this  sort : 


•'THE  CONDITION  OF  SOLDIERS'  WIVES, 

*  Captain  Lugard  moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
on  of  the  wives  of  privates  and  non-commissions.    He  said  their 
\  was  nn&atisfactory,  as  being  virtually  ignored  hj  the  authorities, 
were  yet  obliged  to  recoguise  them  unofficially.     He  dwelt  on 
Jy  of  this  state  of  things,  and  mentioned  several  instances 
ap.    He  trusted  the  House  would  take  the  matter  into  con- 


[Mr,  Harding  Uanaper  opposed  the  motion,  on  t\\^  gcoxsccift.  <!ci^ 
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the  whole  subject  would  be  considered  under  the  Army  Accommodalij 

Bill,  of  which  notice  had  been  given  in  the  other  House.  I 

"  The  motion  was  then  withdrawn*"  I 

After  this  triumph  Lugurd  had  indeed  the  usual  hope  that  Bla 
would  Dot  go  on — at  the  last  moment  he'd  think  better  of  it.  ToD« 
he  would  come  often,  explaining  his  hopes  and  the  vexatioa  of  Um^l 

"He  does  it  on  purix>6e  to  worry  and  harass  me;  it's  a  very  pi 
and  unworthy  satislaction.  I  suppose  he  can't  contain  Mm&elf  at  i 
spectacle  of  my  little  success,  and  thinks  that  this  will  be  the  best  m 
to  show  his  spite.  What  can  be  the  use  ?  He  krwwB  he  can't  win;  I 
a  hoi>eless  game.  They  tell  me  the  House  is  always  with  anyone  m 
Bcems  to  make  a  bit — they  don't  like  losing  him  ;  and  it  /*<2«  an  in 
ence  on  the  committee*  Why  should  he  throw  away  his  mantf  I 
mine  ?  If  he  had  some  real  friend  who  would  set  all  this  before  bl 
Of  course  it  would  not  suit  my  dignity^  you  know  j  and  it's  no  affati 
mine/'  J 

**  I  tell  you,  Kichaixl/*  Diana  said,  seized  with  a  brilliant  im 
**  leave  it  to  me.  I  met  him  the  other  evening  at  dinner,  and  I'll  1 
write  lum  a  little  note  to  tell  him  to  come  here.  I  ihink  I  have  n 
little  influence  over  him,  though  indeed" — and  Diana  recalled  hia  iii 
ner — **  he  was  very  c<^ld  to  me."  J 

"Just  like  him,''  said  Lugerd;  "he'd  like  to  punish  you  aft  wdfl 
me.  But  with  all  that,  you  could  turn  bim  round  your  finger,  if  jj 
chose  to  do  it,  Miss  Diana."  I 

Diana  knew  the  utter  ungovemablenesfi  of  tliose  little  muscles  aba 
her  pretty  mouth,  and  what  a  business  it  was  to  look  grave.  She  ool 
only  weigh  an  ojiinion,  or  speak,  when  f*he  was  alone,  and  bent  her  ma 
to  it  seriously,  which  was  a  dreadful  business.  At  all  events,  a  coiBfl 
mcnt  of  this  kind  always  made  her  smile,  I 

When  Lugard  had  gone  slie  put  in  execution  her  plan,  which  m 
to  write  a  charming  little  letter  to  Robert  Bligh.  Indeed,  she  yctffll 
to  make  up  with  that  hero.  He  Imd  I»een  yery  indiirerent  to^J 
which  was  the  same  as  being  unkind.  After  all,  as  Richard  I|^| 
had  said  again  and  again  with  great  force,  what  had  ahc  oBM 
him?    Now  that  it  was  all  past  and  gone,  they  must  make  up.         | 

"Dear  Robert/'  she  wrote,  '*I  wmit  jou  to  come  and  set  d 
m4>at  partkularhj.  I  want  to  talk  over  something  vmf  prwakljf^ 
confidentially*  and  Lady  Mnrgaret  is  gone  out»  Poor  Richard  flH 
uneasy  and  unhappy,  and  tbinks  you  have  a  ajufe  to  him,  wliidHf 
eured  him  you  had  not*  0,  how  I  wish  you  two  were  friends!  IM 
set  my  heart  on  it.  And  he  thinks — but  I  told  him  ho  was  xmm 
in  thal^ — that  you  arc  trying  to  put  him  out  of  his  seat,  merely  I 
punish  him.  Everyone  is  talking  of  his  speech,  and  says  he  will  1 
80  succcfififal   fhere.     And  \\^  Yvi\%  t^l  \iV6>  V^^x\*  <i\k  rtdk^mm^  nlf^  1 
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E  calls  it,  by  this  new  life,    I  know  it  is  very  hard  for  you,  who 
re  had  so  much  eij^ettse  and  trouble;  bnt  he  says  he  is  quite  sfmret 
d  that  it  is  sttrh  a  pity  yon  should  waste  your  hard-eanied  money 
such  a  thing.     I  know  nothing  about  these  thing?,  but  I  thought 
I  would  write  you  a  iitfie  note  about  it.     For  I  assure  you  I  feel  very 
the  way  you  have  given  rao  up— you,  who  I  thought  was  $uch 
J,  and  who  was  a  friend  in  the  olJ,  old  happy  days.     Forgive 
Robert,  and  believe  me  yours  alwayg,  Diana  Gay/' 

night  she  got  a  prompt  answer  : 

♦*  Chftmlcra. 

[My  dear  Mjss  Gay, — ^I  am  so  grieved  you  should  think  me 

fuh     But  I  am  very  busy  indeed.    As  I  told  you  down  at  Cal- 

I  was  then  really  neglecting  business.    Now  I  am  gone  back 

d1,  and  have  hardly  a  moment.    When  yon  rmllf/  want  me  for 

or  assistance,  you  may  be  sure   I  shall  sacrifice  every  other 

to  attend  to  your  intereets,     I  often  ik  think  of  thoee  old,  old 

days — more  indeed  than  you  would  credit.    Bat  they  are  ol(f 

,  and  belong  to  the  past;  und  tlicrefore  it  is  a  veiy  harmless  plea- 

As  for  Lugard,  the  thing  is  beyond  recall.     It  musf  go  on  now. 

not  rest  with  me  at  all ;  for  if  I  withdrew,  there  arc  the 

Drs  to  be  considered.    As  for  Lugard  himself,  I  have  no  feeling 

iiy  kind  towards  him.     I  wish  him  well,  but  I  think  you  will  ad- 

pke  was  never  so  kindly  disposed  to  me  as  to  warrant  my  mHkifig 

See  of  that  sort.    It  would  be  quite  Quixotic;  and  he  will  nuder- 

it  so  himself.    You  see  I  have  gone  back  to  the  world  again, 

ffaave  become  its  obedient  humble  servant,  and  am  driven  to  get 

;Ican  out  of  it.     I  have  not  found  it  so  'hollow'  hitherto  as  it 

t  been  painted.    There  is  nothiug  very  genial  or  ovorilowing;  but 

\  lair.     Forgive  me  for  not  being  able  to  comply  with  your  wishes. 

likely  I  shall  be  punished  by  defeat,  and  then  you  will  say  I 

f  deeerve  it. — Yours  sincerely,  Egbert  Blight 

na  was  very  grave  as  she  read. 
^My  dear  child,  don't  pucker  jour  little  forehead  that  way,"  said 
'  Margaret,  "  with  that  horrid  paper." 

It  left  a  great  impression  on  her,  and  she  was  very  silent.  There 
|im  under-current  of  eamestnesB  in  Robert's  letter;  and  for  the  first 
I  ihe  saw  clearly  that  what  she  had  done  was  more  important  than 
bad  -'"-'  I — was  more  m/?//,  even  more  serious.  She  began  to 
:  of  1  cruel  and  ungenerous. 

'I  hope  to  Heaven/'  eaid  Richard  impetuously,  when  he  heard  of 

alt,  **  he  didn't  think  1  had  anything  to  do  with  it  J     If  I  was 

Img,  I  woaldn't  ask  him  for  a  penny.    My  goodness  I  he  will  go 

saying  that  I  wanted  him  to  cr^mpromise.    YeS|  he  will;  I  know 

fell.    It's  just  what  he  would  do/* 


BY  THE  mVEB 


C*HOf*SE  her  fairer  fa^^e,  I  do  not  reckon 

gran's  love  sucb  au  estimable  prize; 

Others  are  there  who,  did  I  bttt  beokon. 

Would  see  all  earth's  pleasure  in  mine  eyes. 
Choose  her,  an  thou  carest. 
If  her  face  be  fairest, 
Lo !  my  hatred  groweth,  and  love  dies. 

Yet  remembrance  one  day  like  a  painter 

May  limn  for  thee  such  a  scene  as  this ; 
AVere  the  odonrs  of  that  May-time  fainter  ? 
Was  there  less  of  passion  in  my  kiss  ? 
On  the  stream  reclining, 
See  the  lilies  shining, 
As  they  shone  through  all  those  honrs  of  bliss,  i 

Can  I  pity  her  ?    A  fate  scarce  brighter 

Than  my  fate  awaits  her  in  the  years : 
Now  she  deems  thee  true,  when  no  heart  lighter 
Ever  played  npon  a  maiden's  fears. 
Ere  her  doom  be  certain, 
Shall  I  draw  the  curtain, 
Show  her  all  the  future's  endless  tears  ? 

Rather  would  I  have  her  never  know  it ; 
Love,  while  love  is  lasting,  is  divine : 
I  liave  lived  and  loved,  as  sings  the  poet; 
I  can  see  thee  change  and  make  no  sign. 
Hold  the  spring-flow'rs  o'er  her, 
In  the  years  before  her 
May  she  taste  no  bitter  cup  like  mine! 

H»  SAVILE 


COSMETICS  FOR  THE  HAIR 


knsTB  have  often  expatiated  on  the  harmonies  of  Nature ;  and  what- 
?«•  has  been  the  theme  of  poetic  thoufi:ht  and  diction  from  the  earliest 
Ernes  is  almost  certain  to  be  true.  Nothing  can  be  more  adverse  to 
he  truth  than  to  regard  poetry,  after  the  manner  of  some,  as  the 
lild  otitpoorings  in  language  of  hiwless  day-dreanis  Toid  of  order 
ir  coLercnce  or  reference  to  fact.  Rather  fihould  the  poet*8  lucubra- 
lons  be  looked  npon  as  the  crystallised  essence  of  trnthg  made  to 
jam  apparent  by  the  h"ght  within,  and  demonstrable  hereafter  by  tlie 
dower  mechanism  of  reason  and  induction.  Thua  has  it  come  about 
in  the  fulness  of  time  that  the  harmonics  of  Nature,  of  which  poets 
iimg  in  days  of  yore  while  science  yet  was  not,  haYc  been  confirmed 
fa  inTestig-ation  and  made  evident  to  underBtandin<]^,  Harmony  can 
Hpe  through  each  and  every  6eni^e,  though  acouBtic  harmonies  are, 
PPCommon  appreciation,  the  most  evident.  In  respect  to  these,  study 
"rf  the  science  of  nconstica  has  reduced  them  to  order  and  certainty, 
l^ry  physiologist  knows,  and  every  musician  ought  t45  know,  tha^- 
^Bmost  perfect  of  all  harmonies  is  octave  to  octave;  so  perfect  indeetl, 
^K  one  desiderated  effect  of  harmony  is  almost  lost,  the  two  or  more 
iraiTes  coalescing  into  one  integrate  tone;  all  individuality  departed, 
w  rather  merged,  tb.e  general  effect  being  a  mere  intensification  of 
feadness. 

^In  respect  to  the  acoustics  of  Nature, — the  voices  of  her  streamlets 
^■ley  monnnr  past,  or  the  sterner  tone  of  her  more  impetnons  rivers, 
^HMthing  plash  of  cataracts,  and  the  wild  throb  and  intermittent 
^Hlmg  of  the  mighty  sea, — there  is  nothing  inharmonious  in  all 
Hk  tones.  Swelling  together,  they  come  to  the  ear  of  man  impressed 
IPBi  no  quality  to  shock  his  acoustic  sense.  Thus  also  with  the  breezy 
jihifper  through  forest-leaves,  or  those  wild  voices  that  the  tempest 
even  to  heaven's  artillery,  the  mighty  thunder.  Thus  too  with 
rices  of  birds.    Songsters  chirp  and  warble — nay,  croak  and  crow 

et  all  is  harmonious.     Birds — ay,  tliink  of  it,  doctors  of  music 
karned  maestros  and  orchestral  conductors,  each  and  all  whose 
it  is  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  aoonstic  art — birds  may  sing  alto- 
each  a  different  song  and  each  in  a  different  key,  yet  their 

^ng  prodnees  no  discord.   Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  this, 
^  Wtmuch  is  still  unknown.  Ingenious  Daines  Barrington  considered  that 

I  reason  why  birds  can  establish  a  Dutch  concert,  each  singing  his 

k  tune,  each  in  a  dilferent  key,  is  because  tbe  timWe  olVvE^-Tfi^assia 
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is  pitched  so  high  as  to  lie  bejond  the  range  of  humaii  aconsUc— l^t  1 
me  use  the  word — "vision/*  Then  the  harmonies  of  Katiire*s  colannn^J 
how  beautiful  they  are !     E^erj  phjeicist  knows  that  whit«  light  i 
a  coinpoond  of  three  primitive  lights — hlne,  red,  and  yellow.    1| 
thcBc  separate  tints  a  ray  of  white  light  may  be  analy&ed  by  the  ; 
but  in  different  measnred  proportions.     Looking  at  the  prismatioj 
tram,  we  soon  perceive  that  there  is  less  of  blue  light  than  eithal 
red  or  yellow;  wherefore  it  follows  that  if  in  any  picture  the 
light  should  predominate,  a  senBc  of  discord  would  be  suggested,  violi 
iag  perfect  harmony.      Mark^  then,   liow  Nature  ordains  her  coto 
harmonies.     Regard  the  flowers  we  see  in  any  one  tableaa  of  nata 
and  obBerve  how  the  red  and  yellow  and  white  ones  predomina 
thus  preserving  tiie  balance  between  the  three  tints  thaJ^  should  i 
tain  in  order  to  make  up  harmonious  colouring. 

In  regard  to  the  harmony  of  taste,  BriUat  Sayarin  would  ha|j 
not  thought  that  individual  worth  argument  who  should  have  seriou 
maintained  the  reality  of  it,    Why  should  apple-sauce  have  coaifej 
be  acoept-cd  as  the  proper  accompaniment  for  goose  and  dack,j 
aauce  for  lamb?    Why  do  we  eat  mustard  with  beef  and  porH 
duck  and  goose,  not  with  lamb  or  mutton,  chicken  or  game,  if  I 
guided  and  regulated  by  a  sense  of  this  sort  of  harmony? 

And  of  smell ;  how  is  it  that  certain  odorous  things  go  wdl 
gether,  whilst  other  odorous  things  go  ill  together,  but  for  the  exifl 
of  the  functions  of  gustatory  harmony  and  discord? 

To  demonstrate  the  harmonies  of  touch  ia  not  bo  easy;  hut  il{ 
stances  can  be  adduced  maldng  it  evideat.    If  ice  felt  warm  to 
touch,  or  feathers  cool,  the  sense' of  tactile  harmony  would  be  tioIb 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  dyeing  and  bleaching  of  ha 
hair?  for  to  that  at  last  I  am  coming.  Much^rather,  everything* 
has  soon  to  be  explained  that  Nature  does  not  give  hair  tints  at  J 
dom,  any  more  than  she  gives  blue  corn-flowers  to  harmonise 
yellow  corn,  or  red  poppies  to  mingle  with  the  green  com-stalto] 
immature.  The  tint  of  hair  has  been  arranged  according  to  the 
cimon  of  colour-harmony.  We  cannot  alter  that  tint  without  deab 
ing  the  balance  of  that  harmony.  The  real  amount  of  power 
chemical  hairdresser  has  of  changing  the  colour  of  hair»  or  evan  ^ 
dyeing  white  hair — which  represents  the  simplest  case  of  all — is  i 
limited.  If,  however,  the  whole  chromatic  range  were  availahle, 
result  would  not  be  harmonioufl  to  any  artistic  eye*  To  make  thftl 
work  perfect,  the  operator  would  have  to  niter  the  entire  tint  ol'siiiftJ 
in  order  that  it  might  harmonise  with  the  changeling.  Nen'rtbB*^ 
less,  hair  is  sometimes  dyed,  ay,  bleached  in  order  to  l>e  < 
the  writer^ — recording  events  as  they  are,  not  palliating  them- 
to  explain  the  manner  of  the  doing. 

The  Bimplest  case  that  can  arise  is  that  of  gray,  or,  better,  wbit^J 
hair,    Ttie  o|HJrator  wishes  to  c\iwa^<&  \t  U*  a.  darker  colour— that  J 
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If  e&oogh;  but  wisbiojt^  to  cbange  it  to  some  particalar  colour,  the 
iifisoaQ  Hods  hlmscif  hampered  and  shackled  in  bis  reeonrccs.  We 
[Q  firgt  take  the  case  of  bUick,  that  being  the  moet  simple,  Oriental- 
ta,  TurkB,  Peisiaos,  and  Egyptians  Bet  great  store  on  having  black 
■rds;  and  when  these  are  ncrt  natural  I  j  black,  they  are  treqiiently 
■de  lo  by  dyeing.  The  Peraians,  who  afftH;t  a  blue-black,  are  said 
t  HIS*  indigo  exte&fiiTely  for  tbia  purpose;  but  the  Turks  and  Egyptiani 
0tt  affect  a  sort  of  pasty  writing-ink,  made  of  pyrogallie  acid  and 
m  powder  of  a  native  ore  of  iron.  Amongst  the  people  of  the  West 
)em  hair-dyes  are  wholly  unused.  They  mostly  employ  certain  me* 
to  be  presently  noticed;  bat  some  are  content  with  the 
Uy  the  juice  of  walnuts. 
M  oanntriea  where  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  prevails  for  any 
■rpoee,  whether  fused  and  6oUd>  as  in  surgery,  or  in  solation,  ai 
ig-ink,  or  for  photography,  the  idea  must  speedily  have  beM 
of  its  employment  as  a  hair-dye.  Not  only  solution  of 
of  ftUveTt  indeed,  but  every  preparation  of  silver,  blackens 
exposed  to  air  and  light;  accordingly  the  number  of  silver 
ions  which  from  £rBt  to  last  have  been  employed  as  indelible 
and  as  hair-dyes  is  very  great.  We  need  not  specify  them  here, 
and  aU  the  defect  attaches  of  not  only  dyeing  the  lidr,  but 
ling  they  come  in  contact  with.  The  nails,  the  skin,  even  the 
if  it  should  happen  to  toach  them,  are  dyed  black  by  nitrate 
[vcr,  and  other  silver  solutions.  This  is  a  serious  defect^  but  it 
not  stand  alone.  If  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  bone  or  ivory — the 
of  a  tooth-brush,  for  example — be  dyed  black  with  nitrate  of 
and  continuously  exf^oeed  to  light,  a  coat  of  metallic  splendour 
length  become  apparent,  mingled  with  iridescent  hues  like 
U  on  the  neck  of  a  dove*  This  chromatic  play  of  tints  is  very 
1,  in  suitable  places  and  under  proper  circumstances.  It  is 
f^ace  when  seen  in  any  part  of  the  human  hair ;  yet  I  could 
[fy  the  moustache  and  whifckerB  of  certain  old  gentlemen  known  to 
urbereon  that  silver}*  splendour  and  those  dove-like  tints  may  be 
Kin  much  perfection.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  convenienoe  of 
^Bplicationt  solutions  of  silver  cannot  be  recommended  as  hair- 
[^and  accordingly  they  have  much  gone  out  of  vogue.  A  hair-dye, 
ife  as  good  as  it  can  be,  should  have  the  property  of  dyeing  the  hair 
leaving  the  skin  untouched.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
some  one  amongst  many  metallic  solutions,  and  the  rationale  is 
on  grounds  of  physiulocrical  chemistry.  First,  it  is  needful 
that  nearly  all  the  ordiQary  or  caleigenous  metals  when  dis* 
yield  solutions  that  are  blackened  by  the  contact  of  sulphuretted 
gaa^  a  compound  holding  sulphur.  Secondly,  it  is  needful  to 
the  element  sulphur  is  a  constituent  of  hair,  which  con- 
olres,  but  more  est>ecially  during  sleep,  the  gag  in  question* 
begin  topercehe  what  must  come  to  pass  \S  v*^  moS&\^Ti  \isca 
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with  the  Bulution  of  one  of  the  metals  capable  of  blackening  under  thM 
touch  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  solution,  having  fonDd  m 
way  into  eat-h  ^lament  of  hair  by  absorption,  there  remains ;  ond^M 
quently,  tlie  gas  during  evolution  coming  into  contact  with  it,  ^t^M 
of  colour  to  darkness  results.  Long  before  the  theory  of  this  aoH 
was  understood,  leaden  combs  had  acquired  a  celebrity  for  the  chflH 
of  colour  tbey  effected  on  red  hair  after  continuous  use.  It  is  not  tbfl 
the  stain  of  abraded  lead  is  so  black,  it  is  more  lustrously  metalliflj 
But  for  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  evolved — sulphuretted  hydrogtM 
the  u^e  of  leaden  combs  would  not  be  efficient.  The  explanation  J 
their  utility  has  already  been  set  forth.  First,  the  small  ]>  '  T 
abraded  lead— the  actual  lead  stain — coming  into  contact  Wx  ii 

acids  present  naturally  amidst  the  hair  flowei'ete,  is  dissolved*  Bfim 
dissolved  it  is  soon  absorbed,  when  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  taloH 
effect  produces  blackness.  The  change  effected  by  a  leaden  (MMbM 
however,  is  very  slow,  the  operation  needing  to  be  performed  apil 
and  again  before  any  resalt  is  apparent.  Hence  in  process  of  tinw  I 
readier  mode  of  openition  was  devised,  having  reference  to  the  siani 
theory.  It  was  found  that  a  mixture  of  litharge,  or  oxide  of  leadUl 
lime,  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  ftu-nished  a  convenient  meiJ^H 
effecting  the  dyeing  rapidly.  It  waa  seen  that  if  hair  were  d&fl^ 
with  the  paste  over-night,  and  secured  in  an  oilskin  bag  to  retain  dfl 
blackening  gas,  then  next  morning,  on  brushing  away  the  powder  ml 
pomading,  the  hair  would  be  found  to  be  black.  I  am  told  that  thi 
discovery  of  this  mode  of  treatment  was  made  by  some  British  miljl 
tary  horse  doctor,  whose  name  has  merged  and  been  lost  in  the  effloi 
of  time.  This  is  a  pity,  seeing  that  the  discovery  is  ingenious,  id 
does  him  credit.  I  am  informed  that  many  of  the  horses  on  whiei 
our  household  troops  are  mounted,  notwithstanding  the  immaculM 
beauty  of  their  lustrous  black  coats,  are  very  prone  to  have  tails  of  Itfi 
unimpeachable  jet.  Wherefore  again,  I  am  told,  the  practice  still  pwl 
vails  of  daubing  these  defective  tails  with  the  lead  paste  above  M 
scribed,  and  then  enveloping  them^not  in  oilskin  bags,  but  in  gitw 
cabbage-leaves,  Whether  applied  to  akin  of  horse,  or  man  or  wamm 
any  lead  compound  is  objectionable  because  of  its  poisonous  natort I 
objectionable  in  the  Inghest  dei^ee,  however,  in  proportion  as  the  Wil 
of  its  application  is  nearer  to  the  brain.  When  this  lead  blackeniftfl 
has  been  produced,  by  whatever  modification  of  the  process,  what  fm 
its  advantages  and  what  its  defects,  to  pronounce  in  an  artiFtic  seDWj 
They  are  many.  The  blackness  is  not  of  that  special  tint  wrhicM 
belongs  to  any  naturally  black  hair.  It  is  a  heavy,  hai'sh  sort  of  black^ 
ness,  neither  begetting  reminiscences  of  the  past  nor  harmonising  ff't*? 
the  skin  tints  evolved  by  age.  The  result  is  a  violation  of  natiff^ 
hateful  and  odious.  The  ars  cekxre  arhm^  that  glorious  canon,  OMJ 
being  within  the  artist's  reach,  he  has  missed  it.  What  he  has  aocoi^l 
pUaliod  leaves  the  poor  candidsil^  iot  ^ouMxA  ^s^^^^wacea  a  mere  di*l 
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■d  old  man  or  woman :  a  phenomeTioB  to  be  gtared  at,  a  butt  to  be 
ftedsL 

■  '  '  "  -1  of  dyeing  hair  black  involves  the  simplest  case,  and 

Ip  ^         lent  be  BO  difficult,  what  have  wc  to  say  about  brown 

■theslnnt  in  all  their  delicate  varieties  ?  Only  that  the  task  is 
B  difficult  still,  the  reBult  more  incomplete.  To  the  visual  appre- 
Hun  of  such  people  who  are  content  with  a  sort  of  smotliered  black 
He  sufficient  representation  of  browns  in  all  their  varieties,  the  effect 
fcdinary  lead  dyes  used  in  a  particnlar  manner  may  suffice.  We 
ftalljr  find  it  epecified  in  t!ie  directions  for  using  black  hair-dyea 
u  they  may  be  caused  to  impart  a  brown  tint  by  a  little  modifica- 

»of  practice.     Thus  in  respect  to  the  ordinary  paste  of  litharge, 
and  water ;  if  instead  of  water,  milk  be  nsed,  the  ordinary  fulneas 
t  chemical  effect  is  smothered,  and  there  does  not  result  full  black- 
The  hair-artists  call  it  brown,  and  it  pasgeg  for  brown;  but  I 
^the  chromatic  eyesight  of  anybody  who  is  content  to  call  it  brown, 
t  simply  a  fusty  black  ;  neither  more  nor  less,  calhng  up  reminis- 
1  of  a  grandmamma's  black-silk  dress  treasured  from  her  girlhood ; 
black-silk  dress  of  more  modem  origin  that  has  come  across  the 
the  back  of  a  deck-passenger. 

is  not  the  only  metal  that  has  this  fnnction  of  turning  black 
^dissolved  and  brought  into  contact  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
preparations  are  affected  with  a  similar  change,  though  the 
rf blackness  slightly  differs.  Gold  is  in  the  same  category,  and 
most  of  the  ordinary  metals.  Four,  however,  are  exceptional, 
of  them  is  iron  ;  yet  the  belief  that  iron  actnally  imparts  dark 
ag  matter  to  certain  tints  of  hair  as  a  natural  constituent  has 
ited  the  use  of  iron-salts  in  tlie  prcicess  of  artiiicial  dyeing,  Thej 
\  so  used,  bnt  not  alone.  Borne  second  solution  must  be  employed 
of  mordant  to  develop  and  fix  the  colour.  The  Turks  use 
Uic  acid  to  this  end,  as  I  have  already  announced;  common 
would  not  yield  black  of  such  unimpeachable  colour,  Brit* 
Mother  west  Europ»ean  hair-dyers^  when  they  avail  themselves 
solutions  for  dyeing  hair,  employ  usually  neither  gallic  nor  pyTX>- 
flcid.  They  nse  for  this  i)Tirpose  a  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of 
Emmia^  which  will  blacken  iron  solutions,  though  uncombined  hydro- 
Bnric  acid  will  not  I  am  not  aware  that  iron  dye  thus  mordanted 
Bd  for  any  more  extensive  purpose  than  for  the  dyeing  of  whiskers 
BpionstiAches,  or,  at  the  most,  beards.  The  abominable  odour  of 
Bosulphate  of  ammonia — compounded  of  the  eraell  of  putrid  eggs 
hartshorn — would,  I  should  think,  make  the  application  of  this 
l>f  dye  to  a  full  head  of  hair  intolerable;  and  a  fellow  who  could 
r  apply  this  hateful  thiug  to  his  moustache  must  be  strong 
aach,  and  not  over  delicate  as  to  the  Bense  of  smelling.  To  all 
'is  one  general  remark  applies,  and  it  is  the  following  :  if  the 
^of  t!ip  ('h:nn'i^  of  colour  e/fected  by  them  is  to\«v&l,  V\i^  Sl^^avv^ 
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mtifit  be  gone  through  continuously.     Day  hy  d^y  and,  still  mot^  ni^l 
by  night,  the  hair  grows.     The  root  of  yesterday  ia  the  stem  of  l 
and  what  was  undenrronnd — to  use  a  metaphor — couUl  not  havei 
under  the  djein^  influence.     No  failure  of  tlie  hair-dTeing  art 
more  ridiculoua  than  that  resulting  in  a  particoloured  effect — the  1 
and  tifm  of  otm5  colour,  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  another, 
before  commitLitit^  themselves  to  the  pnu-tiee  of  liair-dyeing  should  1 
consider  this.     Let  thera  remember  that  it  mu6t  be  n  practice,  &0(^ 
cueualty,  or  else  the  deception  will  stand  revealed ;  let  thetn  beir  i 
mind  also  the  precept ,  that  in  this  ai!air  leaving  oW  h  warn  1 
beginning. 

It  needs  a  good  deal  of  moral  courage  to  begin  to  grow  a 
Nothing  can  well  look  more  disreputable  than  a  beard  two  dajs< 
exoepi  perhaps  it  be  a  beard  of  three  days.     It  takes  a  week 
tbft  flcope  and  design  of  what  the  fellow  is  about  beoomes  apparent,  i 
eren  then  he  feels  uncomfortable  to  himself  and  all  about  him* 
bent  and  genius  of  a  man's  character  may  be  divined  by  observing  I 
manner  in  which  he  begins  to  grow  a  beard,  having  resolved  to  do  I 
One  man  will  cultivate  the  stubble  excrescence  all  over  each  appoinU 
square  itiob,  suffering  resolutely  taunts  Mid  gibes:  the  mens  ntbt 
Mm  TBdtL    1  like  that  man  :  he  is  an  honest  man.    With  my  i 
I  would  trust  that  man — my  wife,  my  daughter*     To  Buch  a  n 
incline  at  once  :  be  is  mj  hrau  uleaL     He  would  tell  me  mj  fimlti  I 
once,  and  not  conceal  them,  making  me  morally  worse,  thinking  1 
please  me.     Another  man,  having  concluded  to  grow  a  beard, 
surreptitiously  to  work,  encroaching  a  little  day  by  day,  ihia 
will  never  discover  it.      Accuj'scd  be  that  base  individnal- 
noiwuhisf     Even  so  would  he  encroach  on  my  landmarks,  my  poi^ 
ray  family  peace.     He  would  rob  a  canary-bird  of  his  sugar — the 
is  not  mine — he  wonld  grub  up  his  grandmamma  to  make  knife-faa 
out  of  her  leg-bones. 

If  it  be  a  solemn  and  a  serioos  thing  to  grow  a  beard,  tlien  1 
much  more  a  solemn  and  serious  thing  to  dye  a  beard,  or  a  head  < 
for  a  climax  ?     It  comes  at  once,  or  at  most  in  a  night,  the  port 
change  of  colour.     White,  or  caroty,  or  foxy,  as  the  ca^  may  be,  ] 
come  under  the  operation  of  art ;  then,  bey  presto  I  out  you  go  Wlj 
metamorphosed.     However  I  may  reprobate  the  act  itself,  the  dex 
the  thing*  I  must  needs  admire  the  prompting  courage  of  it,    Tattc 
suicide — hanging  one's  self,  drowning  one's  self,  poisoning  one*s  self,  * 
cutting  one's  throat,  the  supreme  moment  is  all  in  all ;  the  deed  istJoal 
and  your  friends  shudder,  but  yourself  are  out  of  it.     But  to  dye  < 
hair,  and  live!  To  stand  the  gibes  and  staring,  the  chaff  and  innuendo* 
and  allusions  and  questioning,  thnt  indeed  is  courage. 

This  is  a  digression;  we  come  back  again  to  capillary  chroniarioi* 

Life  is  short  and  art  is  long ;  the  triumph  of  hair-dyeing  bos  be^** 

rcBenred  for  modem  time  to  iuMe:ve  wu^  \X\ft\^\.\.^  ^^vt.  of  thit^ 
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licle.    The  djeing  of  hair  block  or  bro\Mi — such  aa  it  is — I 
Imere  chiUrs  play  j  to  impart  the  fashionable  ^^oldcn  g^low  is  a  modem 
uph.    This  achieremeDt  n^solrea  itgelf  into  one  of  two  cases.    Either 
bair  to  be  dyed  is  naturally  red,  coaxable   into  goldeo,  or  it  is 
It  and  namifttakably  dark.    In  the  latter  ease  preliminary  bleach- 
ill  be  needed,  in  the  former  not.     Of  red  hair  there  are  various 
I;  the  designations  cherry,  caroty,  scorched,  and  foxy,  will  mostly 
ise  them.     The  two  former  are  colours  that  generally  go  together 
rich  animal  growth ;  they  are  accompanied  with  an  exuberauce 
and,  I  thinks  an  exuberance  of  temper.    The  two  latter  Kcem 
ifh  they  had  grown  on  poor  soil ;   they  want  lustre — surface, 
boUpressing;  they  are  poor  and  meagre,  snggestire  of  Jlocka 
osknm  untwisted  from  ropes  by  conrict  hands.     Out  of  each 
of  ench  raw  materials  then  it  were  idle  to  expect  the  same  tinal 
it  of  artistic  golden  beauty. 

understand    the    principles  whereon    the    imparting   of  this 
ble  goldem  tint  to  hair  is  founded,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
of  calcigenou^  meiiala.     Most  of  the  metals  in  this  category, 
already  announced,  when  in  solution  yield  a  black  tint  by 
^leaction  of  hydrosolpluiric  add  (sulphuretted  hydrogen),  and  still 
others  by  b}ilra8nli>hate  of  ammonia,  iron  being  amongst  the 
'  of  the  latter.    Two  metaJs  of  this  class,  however,  yield  a  golden- 
Ow  colour  under  similar  treatment ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  point 
we  hare  been  tending.     The  metals  in  que&tion  are  arsenic 
lunm;    wherefore  it  should  follow   from   application  of  the 
already  expounded,  that  whereas. a  lead  component  applied 
hair  under  conditions  indicated  Bhould  cause  blackness,  an 
or  cadmium  compound  should  produce  yellowness.     Now, 
ia,  BO  far  as  a  metal  can  be,  innocmous ;   the  character  of 
re  all  know.     It  has  the  evil  repute  of  being  a  violent  poison, 
'itf  tbat  character  it  merits.      To  exaggerate  the  poisonous  danger  of 

Eic»  whether  taken  internally,  or  applied  to  the  skin,  or  its  fumes 
bad,  would  be  diificult.  Yet,  terrible  to  state,  solutions  of  this 
;  poison  are  slopped  upon  ladies'  heads  when  the  cherished 
«i  tint  of  hair  is  aimed  at ;  and,  worse  stil),  sold  to  ladies  for 
^T2U«  domestic  use.  BeGUeBsneas  could  not  well  further  go,  even  in 
^  bebesta  of  fiishion.  Many  cases  of  poisoning  have  already  occurred 
Ihia  cause,  the  origin  unsuspected.  What  appears  to  me  strange 
bat  cadmium  compounds,  though  comparatively  harmless  and 
a  tint  hardly  less  aureate  than  those  evolved  by  arsenic,  have 
» ocwnmonly,  if  at  all,  been  employed  as  hair-dyes.  The  tlieory  of 
Bb  |irocese  of  dyeing  is  identical  with  that  already  described  under 
tha  bead  of  dyeing  black  by  lead  compounds.  The  sul  phuretted  hy* 
dfogeni  evolved  reacts  upon  arsenic  and  cadmium,  producing  yellow, 
wkereaa  it  would  have  evolved  black  with  a  lead  compound  ;  in  this 
kin  the  diiFerence.     Evidently  this  process  is  ina^pWc^W  \a  \iaix 
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naturally  dark  until  some  preliminary  bleaching  has  been  adopU)dJ 
Several  fluids  hare  the  property  of  bleaching  hair.  Alkaline  soliilionij 
bleach  it  to  a  certain  extent ;  solution  of  chlorine,  and  the  fio-^^eJj 
chlorides  of  soda  and  of  lime,  more  effectually.  Solution  of  salphuroJ 
acid  will  also  bleach  hair  j  so  will  solutions  of  bisulphate  of  magaeaiJ 
and  of  lime  ;  peroxide  of  hydrogen  has  acquired  great  celebrity  \inid 
many  imaginative  names.  Whatever  process  be  had  recourse  to,  thl 
subsequent  operation  of  yellow-tinting  is  prosecuted  as  alieadj  M 
forth.  j 

Copper  solntions  are  eometimes  used  fur  imparting  a  tint  to  £ui 
hair  not  very  unlike  a  tint  sometimes  seen  in  natural  beards  and  whilj 
kers.  To  understand  the  raiimiale  of  this  use,  we  must  again  refer  M 
our  chemiEtry,  If  a  copper  solution  be  tested  with  a  solution  of  pfurf 
siate  of  potash  (feiTOcyanidc  of  potassium),  a  brown  tint,  condeaaini 
into  a  precipitate  of  the  same  colour  if  the  solution  be  strong,  reiultlj 
Solutions  of  three  other  metals — viz.  titanium,  uranium,  and  molyW^ 
mm — yield  a  similar  tint  under  similar  treatment ;  but  I  am  not  awirtj 
that  either  metal  of  the  group  save  copper  haa  been  ever  employed  d 
the  basis  of  a  hair-dye*  Our  ideal  laboratory  experiment*  have  ahowa 
that  the  mordant,  or  second  application,  must  be  solution  of  pnmisM 
of  potash.  Hair  moistened  with  sulpbate-of-copper  solution  first,  am 
prusaiate  of  i>ota6h  solution  to  follow  immediately,  turns  brown;  ag  UM 
the  precise  tint  of  brown  evolved,  it  is  exactly  that  of  old  S}mnUd 
mahogany.  Be  gusiibits  non  disputmidum :  the  process  is  eaey,  led 
those  who  Like  use  it. 

For  the  dyeing  brown  of  small  tufts  of  hair  such  as  whiskerd 
mouBtachioB,  and  imperials,  solution  of  the  chloride  of  gold  might  W 
used,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ever  is  used.  I  have  tried  it  exptfid 
mentally,  and  find  the  result  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  of  moiM 
liair-dyes.  Chloride  of  gold,  however,  has  the  disadvantage  of  actinfl 
as  a  substantive  colour*  It  needs  no  second  application  or  mordanU 
and  it  dyes  both  skin  and  hair  alike.  Treating  of  arsenical  solntiooi 
applied  as  hair-dyes,  I  allowed  the  reader  to  infer  that  they  acted  h| 
virtue  of  the  naturally  evolved  sulphuretted  hydrogen  alone,  ne€dia| 
no  aeccmd  application.  That  is,  indeed,  the  fact,  if  people  so  like  % 
employ  them  ;  but  artists  using  these  terrible  things  have  usually  tllj 
sagacity  to  employ  hyclrosnlphate  of  ammonia  as  a  mordant,  whereli( 
the  effect  is  sooner  gained,  and  the  chances  of  absorption  throng 
prolonged  application  tc*  the  skin  diminished.  j 

Any  paper  on  hair  cosmetics  would  be  imperfect  that  should  oioj 
to  specify  certain  body  paints,  not  dyes  at  all,  that  are  frequently  ui^ 
to  impart  colour  to  facial  hair — beards,  moustachios,  and  whiskei 
These  tilings  are  crude  and  unphiloBoptiical ;  they  hardly  merit  0| 
regard.  Any  possible  powder  may  be  mingled  with  grease  and  applii 
to  the  hair  this  way — washing-blue,  were  the  aspirant  so  mindedt  \ 
chimney-BOOt,  or  black-lead,  or  bikk-dmt.    There  is  actually  no  liid 
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lort  of  applicatioiL  The  indiyidaars  taste  is  all  in  all.  The 
r  is  large;  he  may  please  himself;  and  he  had  better  please 
for  that  will  comprise  the  snm-total  of  all  the  pleasure  his 
cnlated  to  beget. 

thus  do  we  conclade  the  snbject  of  hair-dyes.  It  is  a  silly 
and  withal  prejudicial.  Even  the  most  innocent  applications 
3  this  end  do  some  harm,  and  the  use  of  arsenical  hair-dyes  is 
ble  to  think  about.  Better  remain  as  we  are  than  have  re- 
\  these  stupid  disfigurements.  In  respect  to  the  modem  whim 
ting  golden  hues  to  the  brown  hair  of  brunettes,  it  is  strongly 
vised  that  the  brunette  pay  regard  to  the  unities  :  let  her  get 
ilorine  bath,  and  bleach  her  skin  to  match,  by  all  means.  If 
can  be  bleached,  then  a  brunette  cL  fortioru  It  would  be  pain* 
.  what  lady  heeds  pain  inflicted  at  the  beck  of  fsishion  ? 

J.  SOOFFERN,  M.B. 
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That  was  mj  fortimc*    This  is  no  dream,  no  romance.    I  wk 
gimple  truth,  straDge  ae  it  will  appear  to  many.    Dorjng  a  pitiiti 
my  life  that  was  my  income — a  million  gterling  i>er 
me  by  papers  held  in  my  own  himds.    Never  bad  I  conceived  of  lo 
wealth  m  those  papers  entitled  me  to»  and  even  as  I  read  litem  I 
not  believe  in  their  reality.    They  were  real,  nevertheleee^    So  wtt^ 
fortune.    So,  I  am  persnaded  now,  were  the  circomstances, 
they  seemed,  under  which  I  gained  and  lost  it. 

The  money  came  to  me  under  the  will  of  old  Rodnqr 
Everybody  in  the  City  knew  him  in  his  lifetime — knew  him  ai 
active,  hot-tempered  man,  and  called  him  **old^"  while  he  was  v< 
his  prime.     As  far  as  my  memory  goes  back,  he  jnstilied  th 
He  looked  old,  withered,  dried  np,  yet  there  was  pit  i 
as  those  found  who  crossed  his  path,  or  tried  to  ovt 
business  transactions  that  took  him  every  day  into  the  ciiief  pbo«  U 
resort  in  the  City.     His  black  eyes  burnt  under  frost- white  brows,  kA 
when  contradicted  or  opposed,  the  purple  blood  would  rush  into  lii 
cadaverous  clieeks,  or  swell  the  veins  in  his  forehead,  till  he  waa 
to  look  atw 

At  ordinary  times  he  was  mild  and  gentle.     Except  that  he 
always  absorbed  in  business,  he  might  have  been  kind  an»!        '       T^ 
me  he  sometimes  was  so.     If  he  ever  unbent,  it  was  to  hi  ali«» 

as  he  called  me,  and  that  was  more  often,  I  think,  when  I  had  grovi 
out  of  my  childhood  and  become  a  woman,  and  so  more  of  a  compaaua 
to  him.  In  my  younger  life,  I  remember  fancying  that  he  aroidod,  mi 
«v«n  regarded  me  with  dislike.  It  might  have  been  so.  There  mBM 
apparent  reason  why  he  should  regard  me  in  any  other  light.  I 
only,  as  I  knew  quite  soon  enough,  the  child  of  an  old  frieod-HM 
Colonel  Anthony  Wyvem — whom  he  had  adopted  out  of  cliarity, 

Having  so  adopted  mo,  he  did  his  duty  by  me.     All  adinitti^d  tU| 
the  praise  of  him  in  that  particular  rang  as  a  ceaeelees  pi&an  in  his 
— and  in  mine.   And  I  was  daily  bidden  to  take  note  how  good  l»j 
how  loving  and  how  generous;  and  what  infinite  return,  by  way  of 
nesa,  gratitude,  docility,  perBeTeranco,  and  I  know  not  what 
tnes,  all  this  demanded  at  my  hands.     I  am  afraid  I  sometimes 
he  had  been  less  to  me,  so  that  there  might  have  been  some  hope  of  p; 
^being  to  him  what  it  was  declared  my  duty  to  b«coaie« 

I  tried  my  best,  however;  and  he,  I  beliere^  was  aaiisfiied* 
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liFelj  home.     Our  house  was  an  old  one  that  had  held 

n  in  the  City  when  the  City  hsid  even  its  palaces.   But  in  the  long 

of  time  it  had  yielded,  foot  by  foot,  to  encroach  men  ta  on  all 

des>  until  it  wag  fairly  bricked-in,  and  utterly  lost  to  public  gaze.    It 

bnJd  only  be  reached  by  means  of  a  passage  through  another  house, 

bad  planted  its  gjeat  broad  back  right  in  front  of  our  windows, 

obstructed  our  view  and  shut  out  our  light.    This  want  of  light 

what  I  always  most  severely  felt ;  for  the  rooms  were  large,  lofty, 

pi  '  amy;  and  there  was  one  with  a  painted  ceiling 

for  the  figures,  gaunt  and  writhing,  alwajra 

led  alive  up  there  in  the  gloom,  and  that  notion  haunted  even  my 

Rodney  Gauntlett*a  own  rooms  were  on  the  ground-floor;  they 

I  like  dungeons,  but  he  never  saw  them  so.     All  the  year  round  he 

fa&ted  and  dined  by  candle-light;  yellow  wax-lights,  in  old  plated 

ibra,  red  as  copper,  were  always  lit  for  him  night  and  morning. 

his  &ncy,  and  like  all  his  other  habits,  had  taken  drm  root 

Bridget  and  I  lived  upstairs.  Bridget,  by  the  way,  was  our  one 
nestic — housekeeper,  nurse,  and  general  servant  in  one.  8he  was 
aa  her  master.  Thin  white  locks  peeped  out  from  under  her 
bound  round  with  a  black  ribbon,  and  shone  like  silver.  Her 
1  wa«  yellow  and  wrinkled;  her  hands  suggested  claws,  they  were  so 
[  and  fleshlese.  fiut  she  had  an  eye  bright  and  true  as  a  hawk's;  it 
ie&fA  age.  Bridget  was  my  good  friend  nud  almost  sole  companion. 
If  I  could  have  wished  her  other  than  the  was,  it  would  have  been  in 
lopect  of  her  sense  of  Rodney  G^tmntlett^s  goodness  to  me,  and  of  the 
lard  measure  of  gratitude  she  thought  proper  to  exact  from  my  on- 
bppy  self  in  return.  In  this  resj^ect  she  was  unflinching.  I  was  never 
to  forget  that  I  Btibsisted  on  charity,  or  that  persons  so  circmn- 
had  DO  rights — they  had  only  duties. 
Ab  I  wiMi  saying,  our  rooms  were  upstairs;  they  were  three  in  num* 
and  fonned  the  whole  of  the  second-floor.  My  share  comprised 
I  Tory  large  bedroom,  that  had  been  a  reception-room  in  the  old  times, 
lad  a  smaller  apartment  opening  out  of  it,  Bridget's  chamber  was  out- 
aide  mine,  her  door  close  to  the  top  of  the  great  staircase;  m  that  sleep- 
iag  there  she,  in  a  manner,  kept  watch  and  ward  over  me. 

The  smaller  room,  in  which  I  lived,  was  like  a  room  lx»rrowed  from 
the  hut  century.  It  was  wainscoted,  and  had  a  high  mantelpiece 
omrcd  over  with  Cupids  engaged  in  festooning  heavy  wreaths  about  it, 
Dve,  there  was  an  oval  glass,  slanting  forward  so  that  it  reflected  all 
it,  only  a  fraction  of  iis  surfwce  being  hidden  by  a  small  clock, 
which  it  appeared  to  rest  The  furniture  was  in  keeping  :  tables 
llh  curved  legs  and  brass  handles  and  fittings;  chairs  with  oval  backs 
and  striped  moreen  cushions;  escritoires  with  drawers,  and  Indian  jars 
—all  these  were  compicaous^      But  most  conspic\xo\i&  ol  ^iJ\  "^«5i  ^ 
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Japanese  cabinet,  yery  large  and  cumbrous,  black  ub  ebony,  wiih  qnkml 
figures  in  gold  and  dead  colours,  in  slight  relief.    It  must  once  baTe 
^een  Yeiy  costly;  but  was  now  out  of  repair,  and  waa  only  uaed  u  i 
preoeptaele  for  papers. 

I  ncTcr  recall  my  room  without  a  thought  of  this  cabinet.    It  ii 

especially  associated  with  the  first  Tidt  of  a  friend  of  Rodney  GaimV 

lett'a,  who  afterwards  came  oflcn  to  the  old  house — ^far  ofbener  thaw  1 

cared  to  see  him,     I  recall  that  visit  like  a  dream,     I  seem  to  see 

gelf,  a  pale,  slim  girl,  with  hair  of  a  reddish  hue,  so  thick  that  it 

never  keep  its  place  in  any  knot  into  which  I  twist  it,  but  is  alwaji 

hanging  about  my  shoulders,  studded  with  hair-pins.    *Ti8  evening, 

I  am  close  to  the  window,  strain iog  my  eyes  over  a  book  in  the  ft 

light.     The  book  touches  me  deeply,  and  I  am  conscious  that  my 

lids  are  red,  and  that  there  are  tears  on  my  cheeks.     While  I  am 

absorbed,  the  door  opens,  and  Bridget  enters,  bearing  in  one  hand  one  of 

Lthe  old  pluted  candelabra  with  wax-lights  flaring  in  it,  and  eo  preceding 

I  two  other  persons.      One  is  liodney  Gaontlett  himself ;   the  other  ft 

litranger — a  fine,  tall,  square-shouldered  man,  with  an  olive  face,  bljwk 

kyes,  and  shioing  white  teeth.     As  I  give  a  scared  look,  and  toss  back 

fmy  cumbrous  hair,  it  is   Mr.  Gauntlett  who  says,  pointing  to  iht 

stranger,  *'  Mr.  Hugh  Dlmsdalc,  my  dear,  an  esteemed  friend  of  mine'* 

Wholly  unused  to  visitors,  I  am  confused  ;  but  mutter  something  to 

the  purpose,  and  am  conscious  of  having  my  hand  squeezed  in  a  broad 

palm,  and  held  there,  a  trifle — ^only  a  trifle — longer  than  I  feel  to  be 

neceBsary.    Tbe  memory  of  what  follows  is  made  up  of  three  incidenUi 

the  impression  that  Mr,  Gauntlett  is  gayer  and  brighter  than  I  have 

ever  seen  him  before;  that  Mr.  Hugh  is  embarrassingly  polite;  and  this 

further,  that  whenever  I  catch  his  eyes  wanderiug,  it  is  always  in  the 

L  direction  of  the  Japanese  cabinet,  which  appears  to  have  a  etra&gi 

I  fascination  for  him. 

I       That  night's  introduction  was,  aa  I  have  said,  followed  by  many 
visit  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hugh  Dimsdale.     It  was  not  long  before  hi 
declared  himself  ray  devoted  admirer,  and  begged  me  to  regard  him 
■  a  suitor  for  my  hand.     My  patron,  too,  hinted  as  delicately  as  he  coal 
*  that  such  au  arrungemcut  would  be  gratifying  to  him.    As  for  Bridgel 
irhe  declared  him  to  be  the  finest  gentleman  in  the  whole  world^^  an* 
was  peqictually  regai'ding  me  with  her  head  on  one  side  and  her  hand 
raised  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy  of  admiration  at  my  good  fortune. 
I        But  I  received  him  coldly j  I  could  not  like  him;  his  coming chiU< 
I  my  heart.     The  touch  of  his  hand  distressed  me  eo  that  I  dreamed 
f  it  in  the  night,  and  woke  up  with  a  shudder. 

Still  he  came  and  came.     I  had  a  suspicion  that  he  knew  how 
loathed  him,  and  gloried  in  his  power  to  inflict  the  torture  of  hi 
])resence  on  me ;  gloried  still  more  in  suggesting  a  further  horror. 

"  Am  I  never  to  prove  ray  love  by  showing  how  happy  I  can  maki 
joaT'  bo  would  ask. 


happj,"  would  be  my  cold  reply. 
wife?    All,  if  we  could  only  realifle  the  future  I  have 


^^^^e  present  amply  contents  me,'* 
So  it  went  on. 

At  last  he  lost  all  patience,  and  grew  fairly  an^jy  with  me,  When- 
€T€r  we  met,  his  words  were  harsh  and  his  looks  threatening.  I  could 
not  endare  this,  and,  in  one  passionate  outburst^  bade  him  begone  and 
Ironble  me  no  farther. 

**  I  will  never  be  yonr  wife,"  I  said*  *'  I  will  die  first,  I  hate  you. 
LeaTe  me  T* 

He  obeyed;  but  there  was  a  mali^ant  glitter  in  his  eyes  as  he 
itrode  &om  the  room ;  and  I  saw  that  he  bit  his  thin  lips  to  bleeding 
lo  keep  in  the  words  with  which  he  would  have  cursed  me. 

For  more  than  a  month  I  saw  him  no  more.    This  might  have 

surprised  me ;  but  during  the  latter  part  of  that  time  1  had  no  leisure 

to  give  a  thought  to  him.     My  benefactor  was  taken  ill.     It  was  the 

winter  time,  and  he  was  seized  with  a  slight  cold,  of  which  he  took 

BO  heed  until  inflammation  followed ;  and  he  was  soon  really  ill.    Even 

tben  be  would  not  deem  himself  an  invalid,  would  not  see  a  doctor, 

or  give  up  his  daily  pursuits.    Within  a  week  he  was  worn  to  a  shadow; 

^e8  sank,  his  shouldcrB  rounded,  and  a  coogh  tore  fiercely  at  his 

-.     I  was  terrified;  but  he  only  laughed  at  my  fears,  and  declared 

thftt  he  would  soon  be  better. 

On  the  eighth  night  of  hie  illuess  I  sat  late  in  my  room.  I  could 
kear  him  coughing  below;  but  Bridget  had  brought  a  message  that 
be  was  busy  over  his  papers,  and  did  not  care  to  be  intruded  on, 
HftTtng  given  this  message,  and  assured  me  be  had  aJI  he  could  need 
for  the  night,  she  had  gone  to  bed*  I  was  wretched,  for  I  felt  certain 
hti  was  very  ill  and  needed  adyice.  Sitting  there  over  the  dying  em- 
Urs,  1  half  persuaded  myself  to  go  to  him,  in  spite  of  his  message, 
sod  entreat  him  to  comply  with  ray  wishes  in  this  respect.  But  he 
was  not  a  man  whose  will  could  be  thwarted,  or  who  was  open  to 
penuasion.  So  1  tried  to  betliink  me  of  some  friend  to  whom  I 
might  apj)eal — -someone  who  had  influence  over  him.  One  name  alone 
ia*^gtiSte<l  itself — the  hateful  name  of  Hugh  Dimsdale.  At  the  bare 
uti^gcstion  of  it  I  cowered  over  the  grate  with  a  shudder.  But  it 
teemed  to  act  as  a  sj>ell  j  under  its  influence  thoughts  crowded  upon 
me,  my  mind  grew  morbidly  active,  and  soon  1  was  almost  lost  to 
CQOBciousnesfi  in  the  bewildering  perplexities  of  my  own  reflections. 

For  an  hour  1  might  have  brooded  tlms.    When  I  at  length  started, 

uOQt  of  a  vision,  I  was  conscious  of  a  chilliness,  and  of  its  being  very 

I  put  my  hand  to  my  waist  for  my  watch.     It  wanted  three 

.  iiies  to  two.    Was  that  right  by  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece? 

1  aaked  myself.    Instinctively  I  looked  op.    The  leaning  oval  glass 

Eefleeted  me  a^  I  sat.     I  saw  my  own  &ce  and  &gnie  \  ^siA  \  "^"n^ 
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more.    There  was  another  face  looking  over  mj  shoulder  —  jmothof 
figure  Btauding  at  mj  back ! 

Yes,  clearlj  and  unmistakably  I  saw  my  benefactor,  T  ^  ^iuau 
lett,  standing  there,  and  bending  over  me  with  a  Strang  look 

in  his  face, 

•*  You  here,  sir  !'*  I  cried,  turning  round  frightened — I  knew  sot  wli]( 

There  was  no  answer, 

I  half  rose. 

As  I  did  BO,  the  form  receded  from  me.     It  went  slowly,  with  1 
shufiliug  gait  of  an  enfeebled  man.    The  face  was  toward  me  ei 
when  there  was  the  width  of  the  room  between  us.     Then  it  tun 
away.     It  turned  toward  the  Japanese  cabinet;  and  I  saw  au  i]| 
lilited  forefinger  beckoning  me  to  observe  what  followed.     The  mov 
ment  was  so  natural,  so  real,  that  it  scared  away  the  fearg  which  m 
beginning  to  pandyse  me. 

**  Speak  to  me,  sir  !'*  I  cried  out,  stepping  forward  aja  I  apoke,  "C 
if  you  are  too  ill — " 

The  finger  was  raised  again ;  this  time  as  if  to  eilence  me, 
the  face  half  turned.     I  could  catch  the  erpression  of  the  eyes,  « 
followed  them.    They  seemed  to  single  out  a  spot — a  ro«e-bud  in  I 
flower-pattern  of  the  cabinet^ and  then   the  jxjinting  finger  Wi 
straight  to  that  spot. 

Unless  I  dreamed,  the  bud  yielded  under  the  preaaure  of  the  fiageft 
tip! 

I  saw  it  sink  and  spring  back  to  its  place.  Then  almost  instanil} 
a  long  narrow  panel  fell  out  and  dropped  on  the  ground. 

**  You  wish  to  show  me  the  secret  of  this  ?"  I  gasped,  looking  11 
from  the  sj^MDt  where  the  panel  lay. 

To  ray  dismay  1  addressed  yaoancy.    The  figure  was  gone! 

My  alarm  was  intense,  Had  I  seen  tlie  ghost  of  Rodney  Gauntlet 
My  conviction  was  that  I  had.  Y'et  the  finger  had  touched  the  sprin 
the  rose-bud  had  yielded,  and  there  was  the  result  before  me !  Cm 
a  spirit  hare  done  that?  If  so,  for  what  purpose?  While,  more  de 
titan  alive,  I  asked  of  myself  this  second  question,  my  eyes  involuntari 
titmed  toward  that  part  of  the  cabinet  from  which  the  panel  hi 
dropped.  A  small  aperture  had  been  laid  bare;  evidently  a  aecl 
recess;  and  what  it  contained  was  clearly  revealed  to  my  gaze. 

It  was  a  folded  paper. 

Here  again  was  something  real  and  tangible.  It  helped  mo  to  fig 
against  the  conviction  that  what  1  had  seen  was  supernatural ;  thou| 
my  frame  shook  with  the  terror  of  a  ghostly  visitation.  With  a  trem 
lous  hand  I  snatched  at  the  paper  and  tore  it  open.  Casting  tny  ey 
hurriedly  over  it,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  will — Rodney  Gaimtlett's  wi 
Tfirough  a  mass  of  blurred  letters,  I  gathered  that  by  means  of  it 
rt*vokcd  all  former  wills ;  and  then  1  lighted  on  these  words,  glof 
as  tJjej  i*eemed,  in  letters  of  &re: 
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- —  all  my  real  and  perianal  istaie^  amminUn(f  at  thU  fin$mi 
h  thrm  millimts  sterling^  h  Julia  Gaunikti^  athentm  hunvn  and 

byfmoB  JuUa  Wiji^mn^  mtj  oum  true  ami  lawful  daughter ^* 

read  no  more.    The  word*  swam  before  my  eyes. 

at!     Was  I  Rodney  Gauntlett'B  own  child?     Was  it  a  fiction 

had  reared  me  out  of  the  lo?e  he  bore  his  old  friend  ?     What 

here  ?    What  could  have  prompted  so  strange,  8o  cruel 

J?     And  now,  why  did  he  seek  to  atone  for  all  by  securing 

fortune  vast  beyond  computation  ? 

qnestiona  crowded  to  my  lips*     The  awe,  the  marvel,  the 

of  what  was  pasging:  confounded  me.    My  only  proof  of  the 

all  wag  the  crackling  of  the  paper  I  grasped  in  my  hand. 

r  was  real,  that,  and  the  cabinet  from  which  I  had  taken  it.    Yes ; 

^Imrk!     The  great  bell  of  St  Pan Vb  was  chiming.     Real  enough, 

feI  stood  and  counted  the  rjuarter-chimes  ;  and  then  the  first 
licntr — One  ;  the  second — Two. 
the  laat  echo  died  away,  I  glanced  again  at  tlie  will.  In  the  act 
or  doing  80,  and  stooping  my  head  for  the  purpose,  I  suddenly  fell 
hwily  forward  with  a  cfaahing  sound  in  my  ears,  A  blow  had  been 
^■1  from  behind,  by  an  unseen  hand,  and  mider  the  force  of  it  I 
Sped  Ueediog  and  Beiiseless. 

More  than  a  week  had  elapsed  before  the  sense  of  life  returned  to 
^  I  was  in  my  own  bed,  and  Bridget's  kindly  face  was  bending 
^k  me.  Pain  racked  my  brow,  and  I  was  conscious  of  having  suffered 
^ppielj.  It  was  some  time  before  I  wafi  permitted  to  ask  questions, 
Ino  receire  information  as  to  what  had  happened.  At  length  Bridget 
patified  my  curiosity  to  an  extent. 

She  informed  me  that  my  patron,  Rodney  Gauntlet t,  had  died  on 
liie  night  to  which  I  have  alluded,  at  three  minutes  to  two,  as  nearly 
IS  Bridget  could  calculate,  she  being  then  the  only  person  in  the  house 
■ttpt  myself.  Uer  reason  for  fixing  the  hour  was,  that  at  three  min- 
^m  to  two— the  time  at  which  the  house-clock  gave  "  warning" — ^she 
Hig  startled  by  a  strange  noise,  had  gone  into  his  room  only  to  find 
Vm  dead  in  his  chair.  While  there,  a  sound  overhead  apprised  her  of 
my  fall,  and  at  Uie  same  moment  St.  Paul's  struck  two.  On  rushing 
npetairs,  she  had  found  me  on  the  floor  where  I  iiad  fallen,  as  she  sup- 
posed, in  harrying  to  the  sick  man's  aid,  and  with  the  back  of  my  head 
bhsdiog* 
I  At  this  stage  I  interrupted  her  with  two  questions  of  the  utmost 

Kient  to   me.    Was  she  quite  certain  that  there  was  no  fKsrsou  in 

IllioQse  besides  ourselYcs  ?     She  was  quite  certain.     Did  she  observe 
ag  peculiar  about  the  Japanese  cabinet,  or  see  any  pajxT  on  the 

'?    No, 

I  answers  startled  me.    It  was  hard  to  believe  that  I  had  been 
g>  and  /et  was  it  not  more  probable  tliau  tWl  di\  ol  \i\i\^\ 
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seemed  to  have  a  remembrance  sbould  really  have  happeuedf  TV  I 
apparitioD,  tlie  will,  the  enormous  fortune,  the  disclosure  of  myKla-B 
tiouehip  to  Gatintlett,  the  brutal  attack  bj  which  I  was  overpowered- 1 
who  would  believe  in  the  reality  of  these  thioga  ?  How  could  I  eTcal 
believe  in  them  myself?  It  was  well-nigh  impossible:  yet  it  hudaUB 
been  bo  real,  so  terribly  real  to  me,  that  I  could  not  forego  belief  ia  h 
without  a  struggle,  I 

However,  I  kept  my  ow^i  counsel.  I  said  nothing  to  Bridgeia 
nothing  to  the  doctor  wlieo  he  e^ime.  In  time  I  formed  thia  farthm 
resoltttion — I  would  say  nothing  unless  my  impressions  received  eoM 
confirmation  throagh  Bubsequeut  events.  One  such  c^nfirmatioa  I^H 
did  receive— it  was  a  very  startling  one.  When  Kodney  GauutMl 
will  came  to  be  read,  it  was  found  that  his  fortune  exceeded  all  MiM 
He  had  been  money-grubbing  and  speculating  all  his  life,  but  no  (u| 
fiuspectetl  tliat  he  had  died  worth — tliree  millions  of  money !  Hia  wiU 
disclosed  that  fact  for  the  first  time.  When  I  heard  the  wordl  ■ 
fainted.  Here  was  a  corroboration  of  what  I  had  discovered  in  mfl 
dream,  or  whatever  it  was,  so  strong  that  it  utterly  overpowered  wm 
Unless  I  had  read  it  in  the  paper  I  took  from  the  JapaneBe  cabiflill 
how  could  I  have  thought  of  that  sum  ?  Sach  a  thing  was  beyonB 
coincidence;  and  when  I  came  to  myself,  I  eagerly  demanded  ^  4| 
of  the  will.  It  was  handed  to  rae,  and  one  glance  dispelled  all  in 
illusions.  It  was  not  written  on  the  pajjer  I  had  seen,  and  it  containec| 
no  mention  of  my  relationship  to  the  testator.  My  name  was  thfirJ 
but  only  for  an  annuity  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  life.  The  bulk  M 
tlie  vast  fortune  was  left  in  other  ways,  a  very  large  slice  falling  to  tUl 
share  of  the  man  I  detested  and  had  rejected,  Hugh  Dimsdale*  I 

Time  passed  on,  I  had  quitted  the  old  house*  All  I  have  i^^^H 
had  become  a  thing  of  memory,  Bridget  was  dead.  Hugli  Diiri^H 
had  gone  I  knew  not  where— to  the  Indies  I  had  heard,  but  ill^H 
knew  nor  cared,  I  was  receiving  my  annuity,  and  enjoying  a  sinM 
country  life,  over  which  the  shadows  of  the  past  fell  lightly.  In  iM 
process  of  time  I  had  almost  persuaded  myself  out  of  the  reaU^A 
what  I  long  held  as  the  mystery  of  my  life.  m 

One  winter  evening  an  adventure  occurred  to  me.  V 

I  was  returning  home  from  a  long  walk.  Tired,  and  anxious  Wl 
reach  my  cottage  before  dark,  I  took  a  short  cut  through  a  field  tiA 
joining  a  farm.  In  that  field  were  several  stacks  of  hay  and  corn,  anfl 
as  I  passed  these  I  saw  that  a  group  of  persons,  evidently  from  th^ 
farm  itself,  were  bending  over  some  object  lying  on  the  ground.  Hm 
curiosity  was  aroused.  I  quitted  the  path,  and  went  towards  thOT 
As  they  moved  aside  on  my  drawing  near,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  nii4 
who  was  the  object  of  their  attention- — a  squalid  man  in  tlie  rags  of  i| 
be^^ar.  He  was  ill,  haggard,  starving — ^yet  I  could  not  mistake  tiiii 
Ace,  1 
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^h  Dimsdale !"  I  exclaimed  alond. 

inddered  as  he  lay,  then  looked  np  feebly,  shading  his  eyes 

amnions  hand.    With  that  hand  he  then  beckoned  me  to  his 

)  weak  to  speak  alond,  it  was  only  by  drawing  my  ear  towards 

1  that  he  conld  make  me  understand  what  he  had  to  say.    It 

form : 

a  Ganntlett, — for  that  is  your  true,  right  name, — I  robbed  you 

did  it.  Yes,  yes :  no  need  to  hide  it  now.  I  knew  Gaunt- 
■j  will  was  hidden  in  that  cabinet — knew  it  from  the  first ; 
purport,  and  strore  to  make  you  mine  in  consequence.  Had 
nted,  we  should  have  shared  the  old  man's  millions — ^you  and 
rejected  me,  and  I  had  recourse  to  other  means  to  get  the 

destroyed,  so  that  I  might  benefit  by  a  former  one  under 
was  entitled.    I  was  in  the  house  when  he  died,  his  life 

by  my  means.  I  passed  from  his  room  to  yours,  when  I  had 
3  of  the  old  will  that  left  me  so  much.  I  came  upon  you  as 
:he  will  you  had  found — the  true  will,  in  which  he  had  adcnow- 
)u  as  his  child,  and  left  you  all.  It  was  I  who  struck  you 
[  secured  that  paper.    I  swear  to  you  that  this  is  the  truth.** 

tell  me,"  I  cried,  "  what  do  you  know  of  my  father's  motive 

ing  me — of  my  mother — " 

bing." 

this  other  will  ?" 
aroyed.    Consumed  in  the  flames.    The  fortune  can  never  be 

were  his  last  words,  spoken  with  his  stiffening  lips— and  they 
.  Without  the  will,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  gain  one 
re  of  my  father's  princely  fortune  than  I  now  enjoy.  The 
had  designed  as  a  recompense  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  me 
alone  knows  why  ! — had  flowed  away  into  other  channels, 
\  never  be  recovered.  I  had  held  the  right  to  it  for  three 
mly :  from  the  moment  of  his  death — that  in  which  he  had 
to  me — until  the  villain's  hand  snatched  it  away.  Only  for 
utes  out  of  a  whole  lifetime ;  but  during  that  space  my  in- 
jeded  that  of  any  potentate  in  the  world.  It  was  at  the  rate 
>n  a  minute. 
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He  who  unclertakeB  to  write  about  the  mountain  undertake*  tofitel 
about  the  world ;  and,  indeed,  not  onlj  is  every  monntam  a  little  idij 
in  itself^  but  how  arc  the  g^rand  chains  of  the  Hjmalajae,  the . 
the  Bockj  IhlountainSi  and  the  Alps^  to  be  cooaidered  apart 
deep  heart  of  the  globe,  which  has  thrown  them  up  to  the  surfiGfl,! 
with  which  they  are  in  living  contact?  M.  Michelet  was  the  MfV^I 
son  of  all  others  to  omit  contemplating  the  moontain  in  it«  place  in  lb  I 
order  of  nature,  in  the  bosom  of  terra  parens^  and  to  endeavour  not  c«Jf  1 
to  characterise  it  as  a  prominent  feature  of  the  mighty  planet  iliftj 
whirls  us  about  the  sun  in  never-ending  elUpsea,  but  to  derive  fxtaill 
what  sort  of  a  aoul  it  is  which  animates  our  common  motheri— IrJ 
**  Mem  agitai  moimn"  is  the  device  of  M,  Michelet  for  all  nature; 
has  discovered  a  soul  in  birds,  in  fishes,  and  in  insects,  and  lie  now  I 
souls  in  trees  sjid  in  plants,  and  gives  the  earth  likewise  a  soul  f 
personality. 

Very  contemptuous,  indeed,  is  M,  Michelet  of  city  people,  who  1 
at  the  notion  of  trees  and  plants  having  souls.    He  says  faomudtf  i 
six  thonsaod  years  believed  that  trees  had  sonU,     Did  the  Groeia  i 
believe  in  hamadi^^ada  ?  Was  Xerxes  not  in  love  with  a  plane-tree? 
Adonis  not  weep  after  death  in  a  pine  ?    Waa  Narciiana  not 
into  a  flower?    Have  not  Persians  and  Tartars  and  Arabs  wo 
trees ;  and  do  not  some  people  worsln'p  them  still  ?     And  wl^  i 
not  M.  Michelet  worship  trees,  since  he  tells  us  he  haa  foond 
them  the  "  golden  bough"  of  Virgil,  with  which  he  too,  like 
pious  ^neas,  has  been  brought  back  to  upper  air,  safe  and  sound,  I 
Hades  and  the  habitations  of  the  dead  ? 

Indeed,  if  trees  are  to  be  worshipped  anywhere,  it  should 
be  on  mountains,  whore  they  perform  the  part  of  saviours  and  ] 
of  the  dwellers  of  the  valleys,  and  of  all  things  below  them.  In  I 
land,  as  is  well  known,  forests  in  certain  places  are  religiouslri 
as  the  defenders  of  houses  and  hamlets  from  avalanclnrs;  and  thiTf  il^ 
belief  in  some  parts,  immortalised  by  Schiller  in  his  WtJlmm  TW^ 
if  a  hand  is  so  impious  as  to  assault  one  guardian  tree  of  audi  a  i 
forest,  it  will  grow  out  of  the  grave  when  its  owner  i-  "  "  .is  far  I 
earth,  M.  Michelet  argues,  how  shall  we  be  so  presi  ^  s  as  Uii 
dare  it  has  no  soul  and  no  individuality  ?  Has  not  science  proved  I 
there  is  no  barrier  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  ?  md  < 
it  not  do  its  best  to  prove  there  is  no  barrier  between  the  Tegetaibfe*^ 
mineral  world  likewise  ?  Milk  can  be  extracted  from  flinta,  and  sleAJ 
from  pebbles.    Crystals  grow,  and  eontinents  arc  being  rnpi'^l^  ^-^^ 
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Bp  07  Mi€  polypi  of  the  Pacific  Sea.    Tbe  deep  hills  of  chalk  are  but  the 

JeiiJ  hodicis  of  infusoria  hoAjMxl  ap  together.     All  Paris  is  built  op  of 

mmid  matter.    That  animal  plant,  half  rock  itself,  the  polypus,  is,  in^ 

If-  ifichelet's  riew,  but  a  coj^j  m  miniature  of  the  earth,  Tvhich  works 

with  a  perfect  consciousness  of  what  it  is  about,  and  has  produced  these 

kibitable  continents,    with    their  varieties  of  mountain,  valley,  and 

fUmn,  after  as  regular  laws  and  as  beautiful  an  order  as  is  to  be  ob- 

MTed  in  astronomy ;  and  he  quite  envies  Ton  Humboldt  the  long 

toon  of  mute  adoration  which  he  passed  in  the  ffcaranm  (a  terrestrial 

flieatre^   like  Wyld's  Globe  formerly  in   Leicester-square),  where  the 

qpQctator  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  sphere,  with  the  external  crust  of  the 

avth  turned  outside  iu,  and  the  ^and  chains  of  mountains  and  the 

ma^ificent  outlines  of  continents  all  spread  around  the  observer. 

How  shall  wo  begin  the  history  of  the  mountain  ?  "We  are  almost 
under  the  necessity  of  beginning,  with  M.  Michelet,  like  L'Intirae  in 
Let  PlatdmirSj  *^Arant  la  naismncedu  mondtet  la  crhfwn;''  and  it  is  not 
permitted  to  cry  out  with  George  Dandin,  *'AiW€u(  ah!  paeons  an  d4* 
hi^;^  for  M.  Michelet  makes  very  light  work  of  creation,  and  says  that 
"f  i  li  wa»  an  enigma  for  the  middle  ages  is  now  simple  enough,  and 
-U*  erection  is  notljing  more  than  the  energy  of  life  which  we  see 
ftill  all  around  us:  like  Topsy,  the  world  is  inwardly  **specting  she 
gnnred."'  The  world,  he  says,  had  never  any  reason  to  be  impatient 
b  her  growth,  since  she  had  eternity  before  her  for  her  work,  and 
ihe  waa  quite  capable  of  doing  it  all  for  herself;  and  that  there  is 
Qo  oeed  of  supposing  with  Bcrope  that  a  runaway  star  or  two  came  in 
cocasionaljy  to  give  it  a  fillip  by  collision,  and  that  the  playful  tail  of 
lonifi  wild  colt  of  a  comet  has  given  it  occasional  spasmB  and  con- 

The  earth,  according  to  the  latest  conclusions  of  science,  is  no  longer 
to  be  regarded  as  a  molten  globe  with  an  outside  skin  of  solid  matter, 
which  would  present,  if  cut  in  halves,  much  the  same  sort  of  appearance 
as  the  inner  side  of  a  divided  orange;  bnt  it  is  6uppoae<l  now  to  have  a 
^  ;y  skeleton  or  main  striicture,  with  numerous  cavities  filled 

^l  ilie  fiery  fluid  which  explodes  in  the  volcano.     The  mountain- 

niDg^d  too  are  now  generally  considered  not  to  have  been  raised,  as  Elie 
de  Beanraont's  theory  was,  by  the  revolutionary  methods  of  violent  crises 
and  catJistrophes  ;  we  are  by  degrees  becoming  more  peaceful  in  our 
meadfic  notions;  and  gradual  transformation,  such  as  the  Englishman 
\cffm  in  his  Constitution,  appesrs  also  to  be  the  general  method  of 
nature.  Tliis  is  the  result  of  the  obgervations  and  theories  of  Goethe, 
Oeaffroi  Baint-IIilaire,  Oken,  Darsvin,  and  Lyell.  We  observe  the 
growth  of  the  world  now  as  we  would  that  of  an  elephant  or  a  whale. 
Bays  M.  Michelet ;  and  geology  is  but  a  section  of  natural  history. 

We  hare  no  time  at  present  to  lose  ourselves  and  onr  readers 
Amid  the  jungles  and  gigantic  ferns  of  the  Himalayas,  and  to  drag  the 
roiders  of  Be^^avm  after  us  down  the  craters  of  Clavvchotfta^o  ot  ^^ 
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GnBuny  Tenger,  but  will  coBfine  ourselves  to  the  monntam  region,  the  I 
best-known  and  the  be^yoved  by  all,  the  Alps— which, /)air^  the  Pyrencca,  I 
wc  think  M.  Michelct  is  right  in  declaring  to  be  more  beautiful,  mote  I 
worthy  of  our  love,  than  all  mountain  ranges  in  tbe  worM  For  liave  I 
they  not  then*  delightful  lakes,  which  give  life  and  light  and  gpiw  1 
to  the  valleys/ and  double  the  splendours  and  the  altitudes  of  their  I 
gnowy  peaks  ?  Besides  which,  one  capital  point  always  to  be  considcrod  I 
about  a  mountain  is,  not  what  is  its  absolute,  but  what  is  its  appanait  I 
height?  Docs  it  give  you  the  impression  of  loftiness  equal  to  its  eleTa-  I 
tion  ?  For  the  first  duty  of  a  mountain  is  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  I 
to  give  us  eublime  and  aesthetic  impressions  to  the  utmost  of  its  cap**  I 
bilities ;  and  tried  by  this  rule  our  beloved  Alps  are  the  very  best-be*  I 
haved  of  mountains  in  the  whole  world.  I 

Our  tourists  usually  commit  the  mistake  of  going  to  see  Mont  BUiw  I 
first;  which  is  entirely  a  wilful  error  on  their  part,  sinee  Mont  Blanc  I 
lives,  as  Miehelet  says,  quite  like  a  hermit,  abut  up  in  his  own  valley ^1 
if  you  want  to  see  him,  you  must  do  like  Mahomet,  and  go  to  the  I 
mountain — on  no  side  will  you  come  upon  hira  unawares,  as  yoa  miy  I 
on  Monte  Rosa  or  tbe  Ortler  Spitz ;  he  forms  no  part  of  a  chain,  as  they  1 
do.  If  you  go  to  see  the  Matterhorn,  you  cannot  fail  to  see  Montel 
Rosa,  and  the  high-road  of  that  splendid  pass,  the  Stelvio,  passes  under  I 
the  foot  of  the  Ortler  Spitz,  which  towers  up  before  the  traveller  in  n  I 
starry-pointing  pyramid  of  ice  and  snow.  Bnt  to  see  Mont  Blanc,  yotil 
must  either  go  a  long  ]ourney  up  the  cuh-de'Sue  of  the  AUee  BlancbM 
or  the  valley  of  Chamonni,  or  you  must  climb  to  the  top  of  the  Ool  dt| 
Balnie  or  the  Col  de  la  Seigne* 

Much  wiser  would  it  be,  as  a  role,  to  reserve  the  highest  mouafcaui, 
till  the  last,  to  begin  Alpine  experience  with  Lucerne  and  the  Righi^ 
then  to  take  Grindelwald  and  the  magnilicent  panorama  of  the  Ober 
land  Alps  from  the  Faulhom  ;   then  to  take  Zermat  and  the  Kiffd 
and  the  still  gi-ander  scene  from  the  Comer  Grat  of  the  amphitheatre  ( 
snowy  mountains  shut  in  by  the  towering  long-neeked  sphinx-like  for 
of  the  Matterhorn  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ragged  aerial  edge  of  Mont 
Rosa  on  the  other,  and  to  reserve  Mont  Blanc  as  a  separate  final  study 
when  the  exf>erience  already  acquired  of  mountain  scenery  will  enabli 
the  visitor  to  approach  tbe  solitary  giant  with  a  duly-educated  critic 
monntain-judgment. 

However,  there  must  always  be  some  disadvantage  from  what^v 
Bide  one  begins  a  tour  of  the  Alps,  and  one  will  have  to  retrace  onoTJ 
steps  on  more  than  one  occasion.     Perhaps  the  disadyantage  of  I 
ginning  by  way  of  Lucerne  is,  that  it  will  BjK)il  you  somewhat  for  i 
Lake  of  (icncvaj  for  the  Bubliinity  and  austerity  of  tbe  Lake  of  La 
ceme,  the  iiigged  shoreless  crags,  buttresses,  and  escarpments  of  roo 
which  pen-in  the  blue  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Uri,  impress  their 
forms  so   deeply  on  the  mind,  that  the  more  expansive  but  tam6 
beauties  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  BiilJEtiT  %fcjm^^\vft.\.\>^  ^inwsi^ariaon. 
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a  Boiler  stjlc  of  beauty  in  scenery  will,  however,  find  tlie 
Italian  lakes  more  admirable  than  anything:  in  ^^witzGrlaDd ;  and  the 
m*^  m  contrajat  to  Lneerne  ig  offered  by  the  Lake  of  Como, 

kj  .  .  „:uong  the  more  delicate  lake-bean  ties. 
The  lakes  indeed,  as  we  have  said,  endow  the  Swiss  Alps  with  an 
rntal  chnrm  which  no  other  monntains  possess  in  the  same  degree 
trietr.  They  are  5c*attered  among  the  mountains  like  a  broken 
ecklace  of  sapphires  and  emeralds.  M.  Michelet  calls  them  the  eyes 
rthe  Alps;  and  indeed  mountain  scenery  without  water  has  a  painful, 
liad,  eyeless  appearance. 

The  HwhA  lakes  are  so  many  mirrors  in  which  the  mountains  can 

themselves,  which  double  the  effect  of  light  and  sky,  and  add  a 

bid  glory  to  the  magnificence  of  mountain  line  and  form,    A  lake 

Iways  a  charm  which  is  not  shared  eitlier  by  the  river  or  by  the 

The  river  flows  ever  onwards  in  its  restlegs  course,  and  typifies 

ieetin^  etate  of  existence;  and  the  ocean  may  oppress  us  with  its 

al  symbolism  of  infinity  ;  but  the  lake,  the  little  finite  inland  sea» 

eys  an  idea  of  repose  and  security  and  sequestered  being  which 

mys  enchanting.     Even  lakes  on  plains  have  some  of  this  fasci- 

about  them ;  but  the  effect  is  indefinitely  increased  if  the  lake 

in  such  a  frame  of  mountains  as  those  of  Como,  as  those  which 

with   their  craggy  precipitous  flanks   the  little   gem  of  the 

in  Bavarin^  the  finest  of  all  the  northern  lakes  on  a  rainia- 

\  scale,  just  as  the  Lago  d'Orta  is  the  prettiest  of  the  southern. 

tWbat,  says  M*  Michelet,  is  the  duty  of  the  lake?   what  functiou 
k  it  fulfil  in  the  general  economy  of  European  natural  agencies  ? 
reply  is  expressed  in  the  idiomatic  language  of  the  mountaineers  : 
Eto  receive  the  savage  water, — Peau  saunv/c, — and  make  living 
of  it.    The  savage  water  is  the  whitish,  gritty,  cold,  pasty  water 
IB  drained  out  of  the  death  of  the  glacier,  which  roars  along  in 
lf_ violent  couree  over  rock  and  stone,  tearing  along  and  sweeping 
a  wildly- leaping  torrent  masses  of  triturated  rock  and  rubble— 
nnaympathising,  deathly,  horrible  liquid,  of  which  the  chamois- 
era  will  not  drink,  and  which  it  would  be  cruelty  to  offer  even  to  a 
Thi8  mi  iky,  poisonous  fluid  comes  rushing  madly  into  the  lake, 
eived  into  its  genial  tjosom,  and  there  it  deposes  the  white,  sepnl- 
1,  pasty  opacity  of  its  wild  nature,  ia  baptised  in  light  and  air,  and 
ally  emerges  from  the  lake  a  blue,  laughing,  transparent,  sparkling 
a,  to  begin  a  new  life,  and  cany  to  every  <|uartcr  of  Europe  fer- 
and  delight. 
)De  could  hardly  devise  a  better  suramer  tour  than  to  take  one  of 
f  great  rivers  like  the  Rhone  at  its  month,  and  hunt  it  npwards, 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  to  its  glaciers  in  the  central  Alps.     One 
then  be  in  a  fit  mood  for  feeling  the  stupendouB,  beneficent 
Hence  of  this  mighty  mountain-chain,  which  rightly  repres^iU-U  ilia 
,  ofBuivpe;  6vm  wMcb  the  waters  of  life  are  dlslxfeulfei  Wtoxi.^- 
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oat  the  Continent  in  m  regnlar  a  circnUtion  as  tliai  oflhe  v^Hm 
human  body,  and  whither  it  comcc  back  a^atn,  wmfled  by  all  iSMmTV 
of  heaven,  to  replenish  the  nnexhauBted  &{»rir>g8;  and  when  a  lUl  I 
variation  in  a  single  gti^t  of  wind  often  dekrminea  whoUicr  i  nb*  I 
cloud  shall  discharge  its  tribute  eo  as  to  reach  the  r  r  tba^H 

man  Ocean,  so  near  do  the  Po  and  the  Rhone  au.  u  VM^H 

Rhine  rise  together  in  their  sourcea.    The  Alps,  indeed,  arc  th^  Wl' ■ 

Yoir  of  Europe:  thej  form  a  bank  of  inexhaujitible  muii!*^ ^'^H 

coUcctfi  all   the  stray  vapours  of  the  liquid  element  i..  ^^| 

about  in  the  atmosphere,  stores  them  np  in  then:  slopoa  and  la  -^^t 
oaTemSy  or  hides  them  in  their  crevice©  as  in  the  poren  of  a  n^iP^ 
sponge,  and  then  digtributeg  them  equitably  to  the  four  qnartera  ai  6» 
Continent,     The  Bouth  wind  and  the  west  >      *  *         !  \r\\k^ 

vapours  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atliu  irdr^ 

here  in  deep  layers  of  snow,  from  which  they  are  Liberated  by  tht  !«■ 
breath  of  the  Desert  wind,  the  Fohn  (the  Sirocco,  the  Simoom),  waii  J 
rides  swiftly  from  the  Sahara  aerc'ss  the  Mediterranean,  and  ami 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  its  spring-duties  with  boiatea>us  violence.  Hii 
arrival  of  this  yearly  African  visitor  is  not  nnfrcqacntly  signatWIfl 
immense  catastrophes.  The  demon  breath  of  the  great  Wizarf  d  Atl 
Sahara  changes,  as  with  the  touch  of  enchant  men  t,  the  whole  aspCflW 
the  Alps,  dissolves  deep  layers  of  snow  with  inconceivable  rapiBM 
and  loosens  the  icy  chains  and  bonds  which  hold  whole  eontinaUi  «1 
ice  and  snow  together,  and  sends  them  roaring  and  crashing  la  0^ 
lanches  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  moun  tains,  sometimes  swflfufl 
whole  forests  of  sturdy  pines  away  with  them  like  *^traw8,  and  lli«^l 
whelming  valleys  and  hamlets  in  irresistible  desolation.  Thesci  liM^J 
ever,  are  but  exceptional  tricka  played  by  the  Fohn.  His  or^aon 
play  is  to  latmcb  down  enormous  blocks  of  -  *nm  incmaliM 

heights,  and  send  them  spinning  like  cannon-ballr  ^ ipe  and  glvbfl 

and  torrent;  he  tears  off,  in  his  wild  play,  the  roofs  of  the  dyieli;  whfli 
the  C50W  lows  and  bellows  in  panic  in  her  stall,  and  all  naliirt  ii  ii  * 
state  of  terror  until  the  grand  transformation-scene  be  elbeled,  lii 
the  decorations  of  spring  be  fairly  in  place  on  the  stage, 
of  the  snows  of  winter.  Eight  months  of  accomalaticm  of  i 
then  swept  away  by  the  indomitable  Fohn  into  the  nmriiig, 
fleecy  torrents;  the  grassy  slopes  become  gre*  rtnire, 

Alpine  plants  start  up  again  to  begin  their  i  ^^r  of 

triumph  and  felicity.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can  the  feding  of  At 
rejuvenescence  of  the  earth  in  spring  be  so  intense  as  in  the  high  Mf^ 
regions;  the  jubilant  satisfaction  of  every  living  thing,  from  Urn  p»f 
down  to  the  blue  gentian  and  campanula,  must  be  witneawd  10  It 
believed.  The  rivulets  and  torrents  all  join  in  one  mighty  gjwfbmj 
of  exultation ;  the  flowers  have  a  fresh  beauty  and  odour  intfe  tm 
and   sweet   than  those   of  the  valleys;    the   ^  In 

.Iwinkle  and  glit^ten  in  the  a\m\\^Vi*,  \ixt  m^iuu 
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ter  that  &  new  good  time  has  come  for  them ;  and  the  herd- 
ie  with  a  clear,  lingering,  loviog  eound,  such  as  one  hears 

here  eke  but  in  the  aaeontaminated  air  of  the  upper  Alpme  valloys 
ill  the  spring  sea&on. 

Yet  the  sentiment  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  towards  their 
Alpine  lalh^land  is  not  one  of  simple  love  and  attachment :  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  superstition  and  terror  in  tlieir  manner  of  regarding  these 
figioas  full  of  death  and  destraction,  rigour  and  mystery,  as  well  as  of 
unfihafrtment^    How  few  of  the  moimtaiDS  and  mountar  ^  hare  a 

IfeQ-omened  name!     Have  we  not  the  Maladetta,  thu  -  -rn,  the 

¥iiiBter-Aar-horn  ?  and  how  many  Devirs-gorges  and  DevUVbridges  are 

t^  '^  f^jand  in  all  mountainoaa  districts?    The  famous  galleries  of  the 
n  give  M.  Michelet  himself  the  notion  of  a  cloister  for  evil  spirits. 
Jung^au  represent  a  benignant  lady,  or  is  she  not  rather  like 
L*.  — ..  ic  virgin  queen  of  the  Scandinavian  legend,  who  sits  withdrawn 
daep  in  lier  awfal  fortress,  whose  bastions  are  mountains  of  crystal^  with 
biasing  crown  of  gigantic  diamonds  on  her  brow,  and  with  gnomes  for 
^tteodania,  who  keep  her  treasares  in  caverns  of  ice  and  snow  ?    The 
airenturoua  spirits  who  advance  near  her  retreat  are  drawn  on  with 
inesiatible  fascination,  and  she  laughs  ironically  at  their  endeavours, 
b  tones  more  bitter  than  the  icy  blasts  of  winter.     Nevertheleeis  they 
pm  on ;  they  arrive  at  her  fatal  couch,  and  there  they  perish  in  her 
iey  embraces,  and  remain  as  trophies  of  her  supernatural  power,  sleep- 
ing an  eternal  sleep  by  the  side  of  their  everlafeting  crystal  bride.    Few 
of  Ihe  mountains,  as  we  say,  have  a  well- omened  name;  but  decidedly 
thi^  prettiest  of  all  is  that  of  the  Engelberg,  or  Hiil  of  Angela, 

The  above  Scandinavian  legend  characterises  very  well  the  un- 
governable  attraction  which  the  mountain-summit  exercises  upon  the 
Winderers  on  these  heights.  Why  are  they  drawn  up  thus  iri^eprcssibly 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain-peak  which  has  thus  fascinated  them  ?  "  The 
suLlime  is  almost  always  the  useless,"  says  SL  Michelet — on  monk  ptmr 
mmifr,  Raymond,  who  was  the  first  to  scale  the  ilaladetta,  wandered 
nsUeaaly  for  years  about  the  lower  yveaks  and  gorges  of  the  mountain 
b  find  a  path  to  the  summit.  Tlie  sheplierds  in  the  valleys,  who 
tt¥  a  small  dark  form  moving  along  the  up()er  crests  of  the  mountain 
with  the  evil  name,  said,  "  Cesi  un  eaprit"  No  one  feels  this  fascination 
more  than  the  chamois-hunter  :  as  soon  as  he  has  engaged  himself  in 
pursuit  of  a  chamois,  a  true  chamois-hunter  must  kill  it,  or  perish 
Miuaelf.  lie  will  follow  it  for  days ;  no  dsmger  will  check  him — no 
tbysa.  no  gulf,  no  unknown  glacier  with  unfathomable  crevices  and 
'  '         m  below  ;  wherever  he  finds  the  light-l>lue  marks  of  the 

i  the  little  horned  demon  before  him,  there  he  must  go. 
"  My  father  died  so,'*  said  a  chamois-hunter  to  Baussure;  **  and  I  must 
die  BO  too/*     And  he  kept  his  word  in  three  months, 

Tl&ere  arc  also  legends  of  treasures  of  all  kinds  in  these  inaccessible 
VBpXjtDB,  which  bare  lared  the  mountaineers  to  their  rum.    JwkiQ^^'ft^- 
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mat,  after  having  found  the  path  up  Mont  Blanc,  perished  in  iMsiay 
quite  alone.  He  was  ingulfed,  while  treasure-seeking,  by  a  glacier^  wliidl 
gave  up  his  remains  forty  years  later,  haying  carried  them  down  to  vte 
valley. 

The  crawling  of  tlie  glacier  too — that  Alpine  riddle  which  aroi 
the  iodomitahle  scientific  curioBity  of  a  Forbes  and  a  Tyndall— li^ho 
tell  how  immense  a  part  it  has  played  in  the  history  of  the  world  ?  li( 
it  has  pulverised  mountains  and  rocks,  and  prepared  the  soil  for  cnlti' 
vation.    But  have  the  glaciers  done  the  main  part  of  their  labours  ?  Ai 
they  driven  back  for  ever  to  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  their  birthplace? 
are  they  ever  again  to  invade  the  world »  overrun  Europe,  and  cover 
globe  with  a  mountainous  mantle  of  ice  ?     One  can  only  say  it  mij 
be  so.     Do  not  some  astronomers  tell  us  that  the  moon  is  a  worn-out 
planet,  fallen  into  the  glacier  condition,  with  nothing  alive  on  its  sor- 
face  or  within  it  but  its  volcanoes;  a  world  with  a  solid  crust  of  v 
and  sublunar  fire  letiping  up  from  time  to  time  from  gaping  gigani 
ulcerous  craters. 

But  to  study  the  Alps  further  from  an  economical  or  scientific  polal 
of  view  would  take  us  beyond  our  intentions :  we  prefer  to  call  to  miiid 
here  their  perhaps  greater  value  to  Europe  as  a  means  of  sanitary  afid 
moral  regeneration.    The  mountain  and  the  ocean  both  ftll  theiri 
which  sweep  them  and  hover  over  them  with  subtle  healing  infloeDi 
inexpressibly  grateful  and  beneficent  to  enfeebled  natures,  encrval 
by  the  close  atmosphere  of  excessive  ciyiJisation,    And  it  may  be 
served  that,  like  tea  and  cotice,  ocean-air  and  mountain-air  came  ial 
public  use  and  estimaLion  at  particular  crises  of  civilisation. 
it  is  the  abuse  of  tea  and  cofiee,  among  other  things,  w^hich  has 
the  frcqtientation  of  the  ocean-shores  and  mountain-villages  a  ne 
for  over-stimulated  nerves.     All  our  sea-side  villas  and  watering-pli 
are  modern  inventions  ;  the  tough  sinews  of  the  people  of  the  mid< 
ages  required  no  such  help  from  nature;  and  indeed  the  jniddle 
had  rather  a  horror  of  the  sea  tlmn  otherwise*     So  too  the  moi 
as  a  sanitary  place  of  resort  and  a  region  of  jesthetic  delight,  is 
modern  invention.     Indeed  the  very  foot  of  Mont  Blanc  was  only 
covered  by  two  strolling  Englishmen  in  1741,  and  the  world  recH?iT( 
the  revelation  of  their  discovery  with  almost  as  much  surprise  as  if  th 
had  funnd  a  new  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.     But  we  believe  that 
mountain,  even  more  than  the  sea,  is  calculated  to  invigorate  the  o 
strained  nerve,  and  make  the  weight  and  tension  of  existence  easiei 
the  overtaxed  fibre  and  brain ;  and  there  is  this  wide  difference  moi 
over  between  the  iniuenee  of  the  sea  and  that  of  the  mountain  on  t 
mind,  that  the  former  incites  more  to  imaginative  dreaminess.,  is  m< 
inviting  for  physical  repose  and  idle  saunterings  and  loiteringa  on  t 
shore,  while  the  latter  inspires  in  most  a  desire  for  physical  and  com 
quently  mental  activity,  and  its  general  effect  is  of  a  more  bracii^ 
charavier  and  more  condaciv^  lo  t:\x^xt\i\sx^!i!&*     TV^ii  vikeerfulm 
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moreover  meets  with  little  temptation  to  degenerate  into  the  low 
and  the  fanny.  M.  Michelet  speaks  with  proper  disgust  of  tourists 
skjlarking  on  the  glaciers,  and  has  not  much  patience  with  the  Gene- 
rese  ToepfTer,  whQ,  writing  with  the  Alps  always  in  view,  is  hardly 
serious  in  a  single  page,  and  ends  by  being  insuilerably  fatiguing. 
Frivolity  and  the  Alps;  Harleiiuin  and  Pantaloon  cutting  capers  before 
the  severe  brow  of  the  Jungfrau,  are  not  in  very  good  keeping;  they 
may  as  well  play  at  leap-frog  on  the  altar  under  the  baldarchino  in  St. 
Peter's  as  on  the  Wengern  Alp;  and  indeed  M.  Michelet  very  well  calls 
the  Alpine  range  tautel  commun  de  PEuroite,  and  Switzerland  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  sort  of  Place  de  la  Concorde  for  humanity,  containing 
the  most  majestic  of  altar-stones,  upon  which  all  nations  may  meet  in 
oommon  adoration. 

Bnb  even  in  the  mountain  M.  Michelet  cannot  forbear  from  some 
Bid  presentiments,  which  he  has  summed  up  in  two  chapters  called 
Xa  llort  de  la  Aloniayne  and  Decadence  de  VArbre  et  de  rilomme.    The 
*^  death  of  the  mountain"  has  a  melancholy  sound ;  nevertheless  there  is 
tm  much  truth  in  the  idea  for  the  phrase  to  be  one  wholly  of  affecta- 
tion.   And  the  death  of  the  mountain  is  too  often  brought  about  by  the 
ravaging  hand  of  man.    You  may  come  sometimes  in  the  mountains 
upon  barren  hideous  desolate  spots,  a  labyrinth  of  chaotic  rubble  and 
atone,  devoid  of  all  vegetation,  looking  like  a  conglomeration  in  shape- 
less heaps  of  the  bones  of  the  mountain ;  these  the  mountaineei's  call 
the  cimetihres  du  diahle.     Countless  are   the  lovely  mountain  forms, 
clothed  with  waving  forests  of  chestnut,  beech,  and  pine  to  their  very 
rammits,  which  the  savage  improvidence  of  man  has  turned  into  mere 
cimetteres  du  diahle — mere  skeleton  craggy  frames,  once  clothed  with 
verdure  and  foliage  in  lines  as  soft  and  beautiful  as  those  of  the  bosom 
of  the  Venns  of  Milo.     But  the  forests,  which  were  the  guardians  and 
fosterers  of  all  their  grace  and  beauty,  fell  beneath  the  axe  laid  against 
their  roots  for  the  vile  uses  of  a  temporary  need  ;  and  all  the  careful 
tenderness  which  Nature  for  millenniums  had  bestowed  on  the  moun- 
tain was  exposed  without  defence  to  the  elements,  and  the  soft  drapery 
of  its  rocky  form  was  deluged  with  cataracts  from  the  clouds,  and  the 
thonderstorm,  and  torn  and  wrenched  in  fragments  from  its  frame, 
and  sent  down  in  devastating  torrents  to  the  valley. 

In  many  places,  as  at  Como,  you  may  see  the  work  of  destruction 
still  going  on  ;  the  grace  of  the  mountain  may  be  seen  day  after  day 
descending  the  mountain -paths  in  the  shape  of  loads  of  charcoal 
nJ)on  sledges,  directed  by  charcoal-burners,  all  of  a  blackness  suited  to 
the  diabolical  work  they  have  in  hand ;  and  you  may  Bce  mountains, 
which  but  a  few  years  ago  were  paragons  of  form  and  line  and  ver- 
dure, being  rapidly  converted  into  cimcliercs  du  diahle.  Not  only  are 
forests  too  disappearing,  but  the  graceful  creatures  of  the  mountain,  the 
chamois  and  the  bouquetin  —  that  prince  of  horned  creatures  —  are 
rapidly  disappearing  too;  and  the  son  of  the  cekWaledCo\ft.Ti\^\^VQ\\a& 
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left  the  greatest  reputation  sub  a  chamoiB-himter  remembered  m  \h 

Eug^adine,  has  given  np  the  profession  of  his  father,  and  become  Dfii 
a  hunter  of  chamois,  hnt  a  hunter  of  plants— an  Alpine  botjinist. 

We  would  gladly  follow  ^L  Michelet  in  his  botanical  rererm  amouj 
the  trees  and  plaut-s  of  the  Alps  ;   though  even  here  too  he  U| 
upon  a  melancholj  train  of  thought  started  b?  certain  ohfldratiani. 
CandoUe  and  Agassiz,  which  he  translates  thus — La  milffanii 
dra.     Both  Candolle  and  Agassiz  have  remarked  that  lo    '  "'* 
losing  their  originality,  and  that  the  commoner  sjiecies  t  nm! ' 

more  to  extinguish  tlie  rarer.  Agassiz  indeed  makes  this  singn 
ration ;  •*  That  the  indigenons  species  of  American  plants  bi  ^  v,..> 
pearing  before  the  advance  of  the  imjxirted  8tH!cies  from  Em-ope,  j 
as  the  red-skin  diKnppears  before  the  white  ;"  and  M.  Michelet  m\ 
the  following  analogical  lament :  **  Dear  trees,  your  fate  is  that  of 
What  you  snfter  from  is  the  nniversul  characteristio  of  the  ag< 
ingenious,  inventive  age,  bat  with  little  taste  for  the  great.    No 
ever  laboured  so  hard   to  make  level  everything  lofly.     None 
took  such  pains  to  extinguish  the  hero»    The  plain  is  the  mistr^s 
the  age,  and  makes  war  on  mountains."    However  M.  Michelet,  ai 
heroic  worker  and  striver,  cannot  resign  himself  to  thia  view;  for 
believe  things  to  be  incurable  is  often  to  make  them  so  ;  and  he  ihi 
with  some  justice  that  communion  with  the  spirit  of  the  mountainn 
one  of  the  most  efficacious  remedies  for  re-creating  the  feeling  of  ««Jii 
in  desponding  hmnanity.    No  false  greatness  and  not  much  fa' 
ment  can  wear  their  masks  comfortably  in  face  of  the  Alps  ;  \\ 
and  conscience,  if  they  have  any  roola  at  all,  are  both  braced  and 
fied  in  that  uncontaminated  atmosphere.    And  we  should  not  even 
gpair  of  Banium's  becoming  as  simple  as  Tom  Pinch,  if  he  would  ottl 
consent  to  live  long  enough  in  a  solitary*^  hut  on  the  Jardin,  under 
shadow  af  the  avfuilks  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  the  steady  contemplation 
mountain  scenery. 

We  believe  Alpine  tourists  of  this  summer  will  find  M»  M 
last  volume  not  an  unfit  companion  for  their  journey,  which  is 
it  as  much  |)raise  as  we  can  bestow.    Admiration,  too^  is  dne  to 
freshness  of  heart  and  feeling  with  which  a  man  of  his  advanced  y< 
threw  himself  into  the  study  of  natural  history,  after  having,  wil 
much  energy,  genius,  and  sympathy,  held  incessant  communion 
many  years  with  tlie  dead  of  about  twenty  ccntiuies. 
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isoitttaiitly  informed  of  the  fact,  in  one  shape  or  another,  that 
te  which  we  live  is  a  very  highly  remarkable  one,  that  there 
Li  little  danger  of  oar  forgetting,  efen  for  a  moment,  the  marreU 
lieTeinents  of  the  nineteenth  century.   "  The  spirit  of  the  times" 
indeed,  he  most  aptly  symbolised  by  some  gigantic  steam-engine 
[precodented  power  roshing  along  on  its  onward  cx>ur8e,  bound  no 
eon  tell  whither,  while  all  the  world  stands  hj  and  wonders.    It 
only  that  our  existence  ie  cast  in  the  days  of  the  electric  tele- 
and  gas,  that  the  inventive  and  creative  powers  of  mankind  are 
g  in  a  ratio  that  is  little  less  than  alarming ;  but  it  seems  to 
eo  for  granted  that  the  receptive  faculties  of  humanity  must  bo 
themselves  in  the  same  overwhelming  proportion.    It  will 
anfficient  for  our  purpose  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  con- 
m  of  one  branch  of  the  manifestation  of  the  vast  intdlectual 
which  the  present  generation  appears  to  have  at  its  disjwsal 
—the  literature  of  the  day.    Let  us  picture  to  ourselves,  if  we  can, 
tke  feeUngfi  that  would  rise  in  the  breast  of  some  veteran  who  lived 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  if  he  could  suddenly  be  aroused 
a  birdVeye  view  of  the  literary  wealth  which  it  is  now  ours  to 
Would  he  not  turn  dizzy  at  the  proBj>ect?    And  if  he  were  told 
he  must  not  only  wonder  but  examine  clearly  and  hww  all  that  he 
ld»  would  he  not  be  fairly  horror-struck,  and  surrender  himself  to 
inactivity  of  despair?     Where  could  he  begin?    Works  on  science, 
politics,  theology;  periodical  literature  in  every  possible  shape  and 
,  firom  the  ix>uderoiis  quarterlies  down  to  the  last  production  of 
ny  press,  would  all  He  in  hopeless  profusion  before  him.     And 
he  know  something  of  all  these?    The  porifying  of  the  Augean 
or  the  draining  of  the  ocean  at  a  single  draught.,  could  be  no 
desperate  task.    What,  too,  would  be  his  compassion  for  those 
:hcd  mortals  on  whom  fate  imposed  the  hard  necessity  of  dipping 
into  each  of  the  multitudinous  wells  of  knowledge  that  lay  open  before 
him?    Wonld  he  not  feel  devoutly  thankful  that  it  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment he  had  left  his  comfortable  coffin,  and  retire  shivering  with  dread 
ills  chamel  once  again? 
It  would  be  ungrateful  to  depreciate  the  literary  blessings  of  our 
;;  but  yet  there  is  something  undeniably  terrible  to  contemplate 
ihe  cant  expression,  "  keeping  up  with  the  literature  of  the  diijJ* 
a  person  who  thoroughly  engages  in  such  an  occupation  as  this 
^  iff  abeoluteljr  no  rest.    Each  day  os  it  dawns  ^W\  Vrat'*,  ^^ss^ 
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trials :  fearful  will  it  l>e  for  him  to  glance  nt  the  adrortising  colunUjH 
of  a  newspaper  or  magazine.  With  a  nervoua  horror  will  he  seaa^H 
**  announcements  of  new  booke,"  dreading  to  find  something  wl^H 
must  be  read.  Not  even  in  the  honrs  set  apart  for  social  inj^H 
course  and  friendly  communion  will  he  be  able  to  shake  off^H 
avenging  demon  of  current  literature.  Has  he  seen  Mr.  So-and-^B 
new  novel?  Did  he  notice  that  capital  article  in  the  last  nnn^H 
of  tlie  Saturday  Slug  i  Of  course  he  baa  read  Mr.  Twaddlers  ^H 
volume  of  poems?  and»  bj  the  l.\y,  what  did  he  think  of  the  Kama^H 
kan  Heminiscences  of  Colonel  Dunderhead?  This  is  not  all;  he  9^1 
be  **up"  in  current  politics  as  well.  With  an  ominous  air  he  noH 
shake  his  head  at  the  mention  of  **  that  leading  article  in  tkis  mflfm-l 
ing's  Times ;"  he  must  be  able  to  frive  a  sneer  of  sapient  contempt  I 

when  his  opinion  is  asked  as  to  the  remarks  in  that  evcning'g  t^ 

the  *'fore%n  policy  of  the  Liberals;"  he  must  have  a  fair  ar 
acquaintance  with  all  the  most  striking  cases  in  the  police-conn ;  jfl 
of  course,  if  a  sensation  murder  has  occurred,  he  must  have  everJ^H 
tail  at  his  fingers*  ends.  When  we  add  to  these  retjnirements  tha'^H 
L  that,  as  is  probably  true,  he  has  business  to  attend  to  ajg  well,  4^^ 
r  Blight  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  mental  alertness  indispensable  i^^ 
satisfactory  performance  of  his  duties.  And  every  morrow  brings  wMij 
it  a  repetitiou  of  the  same  work.  There  are  fresh  newspapers  to  be! 
read,  fresh  magazines  to  be  skimmed,  new  works  of  fiction  or  gciencd 
or  politics  through  which  he  must  gallop  at  express  rato,  without  oe*| 
sation  or  pause.  -Ir^  lontja^  viiu  brevis ;  and  the  torrent  of  knowledgd 
by  which  he  is  remorselessly  deluged  seems  as  if  it  would  never  ceai&l 
It  is  easy  to  picture  the  horrible  phantasmagoria  of  chaotic  imagea 
that  may  haunt  the  dreams  of  a  reader  thus  oppressed ;  neither  is  il 
difficult  to  imagine  that  the  waking  life  of  this  victim  of  the  **  conm 
literature  of  the  day"  will  not  be  much  more  fortunate  in  point  d 
clearness  and  distinctness  of  conception.  What,  in  fact,  is  likelj  ti 
be  the  nature  of  the  ideas  acquired  by  the  universal  reader  who  em 
deavours  to  gain  a  smattering  of  everything?  There  are  certain  fanlti 
half  intellectual  and  half  moral,  more  or  less  peculiar  to  differtiflj 
states  of  society  and  thought.  Now  it  may  be  an  error  of  intoleranc^ 
now  of  liippancy.  If  there  is  one  such  weakness  which  it  may  faj 
the  tendency  of  the  present  age  to  generate  and  foster,  that  hnl 
is  assuredly  the  fault  of  vagueness — a  vagueness  that  pervades  tM 
moral  no  less  than  the  inteUectual  faculties.  The  diffusion  of  knod 
ledge,  and  the  enlightenment  of  all  ranks  of  men,  are  dool^H 
attractive  themes  to  the  eulogisers  of  progress  and  the  panegjrijIH 
the  age.  Doubtless,  also,  it  is  immensely  gratifying  to  the  indivf 
dual  himself  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  there  are  veii 
few  subjects  on  which  he  has  not  more  or  less  information,  and  to  b 
I  Me  to  rei9eet  with  a  complacent  air,  when  he  reviews  the  list  of  Tarioil 
publications  for  the  month  or  ^ea:^,  VWl  ^;XiKt%  ^t^  q\^^  v®. Sssax^^aificail 
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which  he  h&B  not  managed  to  skim  through.    Ue  may  not,  of 

remember  rery  much  about  any  of  them,  but  fitUl  he  rcmcm- 

[ig ;  and  if  "  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing/*  is 

other  couiiterbulancing  adage  to  the  effect  that  **haifa 

i  better  than  no  bread"  ?  a  legitimate  inference  from  which  is,  that 

notion  is  better  than  no  notion  at  all.     Whatever  erudition  he 

up,  and  however  slight  that  erudition  may  be,  he  finds 

I  pleasure  in  the  conviction  tliat  some  day  or  other  it  is 

II  to  be  useful    As  for  the  exactness  of  hk  impressions 
little:  an  impression  is  an  impression  all  the  world  over, 

could  not  expect  to  gain  much  more  than  *'n  general  idea  of 

IVhen  one  hag  only  a  very  limited  time  for  the  perusal 

Tolumee,  one  must  be  fiuick  about  it.    It  is  quite  out  of  the 

to  dwell  upon  the  particular  meaning  of  each  passage  that 

-it  means  something  or  other,  and  that  is  enough  to  know; 

all,  by  endeavouring  to  puzzle  out  the  bidden  significance 

i  sentence  and  every  word,  one  is  not  likely  to  do  much  good, 

J  very  likely  indeed  to  get  out  of  one's  depth,  and  bo  to  become 

ily  and  hopelessly  mystified  and  perplexed. 

if  these  acquirements  were  only  employed  by  a  schoolboy  who 
^  certain  amount  to  ''  cram"  by  a  certain  day,  at  tlie  expense  of  a 
,"  we  sliould  admit  their  applicability  and  their  perfect  satis- 
But  as  men  of  matured  yeai-s  are  not  exactly  to  bo  com- 
with  lads  who  are  straining  every  nerve  to  get  a  commission 
be  line  or  a  post  in  the  cinl  service,  they  do  not  appear  relevant 
pportune.  It  may  be  quite  true,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  every 
\'A  life  consists  of  a  series  of  C^xamiiiations ;  but  it  does  not  there- 
I  Jbllow  that  every  man  is  nothing  more  than  a  vih  rorpits  upon 
it  is  right  and  fitting  timt  tlie  experiment  of  **  cram"  should  be 
If  it  were  true  that  the  great  end  of  eveij  man  who  has  the 
fa  Bound  understanding,  were  to  devour  as  much  literature  as 
aental  dimensions  would  allow,  regardless  of  such  minor  facts  as 
igent  comprehension  and  digested  matter,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  find  fault  with  in  such  a  view ;  but  if  in  reading  it  is  not  of  lees 
importance  that  the  thoughts  shonld  bo  stimulated,  the  intellect  invi- 
goirated,  and  hard,  clear  conceptions  acquiredj  than  that  a  fixed  quan- 
tily  of  crude  information  should  make  its  temporary,  or  even  perma- 
abode  in  the  memory,  then  such  a  view  as  this  must  fail ;  and 
be  obvious  that  if,  afler  a  course  of  literature  of  this  kind, 
\  ia  predominant,  the  sooner  the  course  is  changed  the  better, 
really  is  this:  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  mental  as  well 
physical  surfeit,  and  hasty  reading  is  as  bad  as  hasty  eating, 
be  mind  is  allowed  time  to  take  in  and  digest  what  is  given 
upon,  it  does  not  receive  good,  but  positive  harm.  And 
wlTb  what  is  too  generally  the  case  in  the  present  days  of  rapid  and 
darelesB  pemisaJ.     A  voltune  is  taken  up,  gone  t\iTQUg\v  laa  c^\^  ^a» 
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khe  ejc  can  follow  the  printed  lines,  and  then  pat  down  as  M\i 
Often  and  often,  if  the  rolnme  in  question  is  wortli  imjthing  oi  \ 
sentences  will  have  occurred  repeatedly,  which,  when  only  gla 
with  a  hurried  eye,  can  have  conveyed  no   distinct  meaning 
But  neither  eye  nor  mind  has  been  allowed  to  recur  to  them ; 
reader  has  felt  that  he  has  been  running,  as  it  were,  a  race 
time,  and  that  the  one  paramount  object  has  all  along  been,  bowl 
get  through  the  book  in  the  shortest  po&sible  space,  and  then  to  i 
on  to  some  other  which  is  waiting  him,  and  which  is  to  be 
of  in  a  similar  manner.    Now  this  is  the  precise  way  in  wh 
whole  discipline  and  good  of  reading  is  missed.     To  be  stopp 
in  a  paragraph  or  sentence,  to  be  compelled  to  look  at  it 
again  before  its  full  significance  can  be  gleaned,  is  the  most  salfiti 
thing  that  can  happen  to  anyone.   Unless  this  happens,  and 
when  it  does  happen,  the  proper  attention  is  f>aid  to  the  warning  ^ 
of  the  intellectual  conscience,  the  study  of  the  volume,  whabevtr^ 
may  be,  is  merely  lost  time.     If,  when  pregnant  sentences 
are  rattled  through  without  any  distinct  conception  being 
from  them,  but  merely  with  a  vague  sort  of  impression  that 
are  all  right,'*  and  contain  something  which  is  doubtless  very  ^ 
habit  of  slovenliness  is  engendered  which  is  absolutely  destructive  l| 
all  mental  improvement  or  discipline.    '*  Reading  a  great  deal  ab 
a  thing^'^s  the  remark  of  a  modem  critic — **  is  not  worth  a  pin  anl^ 
a  man  takes  care  that  his  mind  works  at  ideas  instead  of  allof 
to  absorb  their  pale  shadows ;  for  absorption  only  gives  you  a  i 
and  not  the  vigorous  reality.** 

**  Some  books,**  says  Bacon,  **  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ; 
to  be  read,  but  not  curiously  (i\  e,  attentively) ;  and  some  few  to  be  i 
wholly  and  with  great  attention.'*    And  if  Bacon  had  lived  in  the 
sent  state  of  extravagant  literary  fertility,  he  might  perhaps  have  \ 
occasion  to  strike  the  second  class  wholly  out  of  his  catalogue.    It  I 
at  any  rate  imfmssible  to  doubt  that  the  effects  of  this  prevalent  v^ 
ness  are  often  as  }>emiciou8  as  can  well  be  imagined.     Nor  is  it  to  ! 
supposed  that  vagueness  is  or  can  be  confined  to  literature  alone;  i 
must  extend  itself  to  the  less  strictly  intellectual  or 
well.    A  man  who,  through  an  indolent  turn  of  minri, 
self  the  trouble  to  gain  clear  and  definite  conceptions  in  the  case  oft 
books  which  he  reads,  will  be  apt  not  to  take  sufiicient  pains  to  | 
clear  and  detinite  conceptions  in  other  matters  as  well.     He  will 
likely  to  take  a  hazy,  indistinct  view  of  things  in  general;  he  will 
perpetually  mugtiifying  molehills  into  mountains;  nor  is  it  impoBsiW 
that  he  should  fall  into  tlie  absurdity  committed  by  the  venerable  aatl 
quary  Martinus  8criblcru8,  who  exulted  over  the  discovery  of  whftt  1 
devoutly  supjKJsed  to  be  the  shield  of  some  hero,  till  by  a  pn>ct*i5B ' 
too-diVigent  scTubbing  an  over-zealous  housemaid  displayed  it  ia  iii 
tmdeniiible  reality  of  a  tin  pot.    l*w>^\ci  \i\io  ^c>  u^V*  ^Qti<:L%\Ltrate  th^ 
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on  on  one  occasioD  are  not  Tery  likely  to  do  so  on  another;  and 

iwant  of  penetration  which  cannot  diacern  between  mere  tricka  of 

I  in  writing  and  sound  thought,  which  cannot  separate  the  Bhadow 

the  substance,  is  not  apt  to  diacern  readily  between  the  gpuriona 

5  p:enuine  in  the  more  general  and  impctrtant  matters  of  life.     It 

be  sufficiently  insisted  upon,  that  the  habit  of  attention,  as 

i  to  that  of  ragneness,  which  is  here  meant,  m  no  8j>eeial  faculty, 

who  has  all  his  wits  about  him,  whose  mental  abilities  are 

the  akrt,  will  be  just  as  well  able  to  detect  shallow  devices  in 

ire  or  art  as  in  the  practical  business  of  every-day  existence;  and 

Dwers  of  general  comprehension  cannot  but  be  strengthened  and 

by  the  habitual  practice  of  aifting  to  the  utmost  passages 

full  force  may  be  untntelligihlo  at  first,  Eind  which  it  may  be  his 

I  fmpuise  to  pass  by  without  another  look. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  eappose  that  the  persons  in  whom  this  yagueness 
My  found  are  those  whose  natures  are  the  duHest  and  slowest 
Bion :  on  the  other  hand,  the  e^act  opposite  is  yery  often 
There  is  a  certain  order  of  minds  quick^  restless,  and  im- 
Directly  a  question  is  started,  the  true  solution,  it  may  be 
ctly  flashes  u\Km  them.     They  fancy  that  they  can  gi*asp  the 
at  once ;  and  because  they  see  so  much  at  first  sight,  they 
re  that  nothing  can  be  hidden  from  their  view.     Practically  quick, 
r  delude  thcmselres  with  the  idea  that  they  are  wholly  sound.   They 
I  brook  no  stoppages,  and  are  impatient  of  any  delay.     Supposing 
elres  to  have  a  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  one  matter,  they 
ion  to  another;  they  allow  themselves  no  time  for  the  assimilation 
idea  which  has  thus  suddenly  dawned  upon  them.     It  is  not 
li  to  foresee  the  consequences;  a  notion  no  sooner  comes  than  it 
Th^  touch  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  knowledge,  and  then  the 
eludes  their  grasp.     These  are  the  jKirsons  who  are  mainly 
in  life.    Beginning  with  a  general  sranttering,  they  end 
ignorance  ;  and  at  the  root  of  all  their  failures  and  errors  lies 
TAgneness  which   results  from  an   impsitient  and  undisciplined 
ntnd.     Application  is  not  more  the  lesson  and  the  duty  of  the  school- 
f  ihaii  of  the  busy  man  of  the  world. 

li  is  hardly  possible  to  leave  tlus  subject  without  saying  a  few  words 
le  of  the  most  obtrusive  and  objectionable  developments  of  vaguc- 
that  exist — the  vagueness  that  is  discernible  in  so  much  of  the 
Bpodtion  of  the  popular  literature  of  the  day.  People  who  write 
lily  fall  into  precisely  the  same  errors  as  people  who  read  hastily,  or 
>  will  not  permit  themselves  to  reflect  calmly,  in  consequence  either 
of  a  fatal  facility  or  of  a  retarding  dulness.  They,  too,  may  touch 
knonrledge  by  the  skirt ;  floating  conceptions  of  wisdom  may  be  in 
Adr  minds  as  they  write,  but  they  never  come  to  tlie  birth  or  are 
embodied  in  any  visible  form.  Thh  is  the  reason  that  we  get  such  an 
amoant  of  mistilr  grandiloquent  writing,  so  slender  a  \)%ckgto^xsi\  ^1 
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ideas  behind  sncli  an  imposing  array  of  words.  It  is  with  this  as  tiii 
other  phases  of  vagueness :  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  so  pe 
nicioos  or  60  prevalent  as  at  the  present  day.  Notwitheiandinis:  tlial  J 
certain  quarters  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  crime,  almost  amounting  t 
higli  treason,  to  venture  upon  tlie  assertion  that  the  penny  press  b 
been  productive  of  anything  else  than  of  unmixed  national  good,  ti 
fact  cannot  be  concealed  that  a  great  portion  of  its  writing  is  tagoeaa 
perKonified.  What  else  is  that  constant  parade  of  what  is  sonoroui 
termed  "philosophical  discussion*'?  what  else  is  that  eloquence  befd 
which  the  unlettered  reader  stands  fairly  aghast  in  admiration  81 
awe?  and  in  what  else  does  the  inspiration  of  those  "  sensational  art 
cles**  consist,  which  can,  if  need  be,  manufacture  a  hero  out  of  an  i 
sassin,  and  a  thrilling  romance  out  of  a  murder  in  a  back  garret  ?  I 
would  be  difficult,  too,  to  say  to  what  else  except  to  a  skilfully-managi 
yaguenesa  those  injudicious — ^to  use  no  stronger  word — display?  o 
pseudo-sentiment  and  appeals  to  a  false  philanthropy,  which  are  of  I 
lamentably  frequent  an  occurrence  in  the  colomns  of  certain  prodm 
tions  of  the  penny  daily  press,  owe  their  origin  and  iaspiration*  A 
these  are  of  course  grosser  forms  of  the  tendency  which  has  here  b«l 
noticed;  bat  that  they  are  forms  of  it  is  undeniable.  Cheap  newspapei 
are  not  the  only  culprits  in  tliis  matter :  the  press  teems  with  mof 
e:xpensive  productions  marred  by  the  same  fatal  fault^ — a  fault  thai 
while  it  diggusts  those  whose  minds  have  received  due  discipline  m 
education,  is  a  perilous  lure  to  the  ignorant  and  unlettered.  For  ilii 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  literary  works,  whether  of  the  present  or  tb( 
past,  which  are  free  from  all  traces  of  these  worst  of  weaknesses  are  * 
peculiarly  precious. 

And  here  we  may  take  leave  of  vagueness  and  its  votaries.  EnoagI 
has  been  said  to  show  its  causes,  its  dangers,  and  its  conscqucac^sj 
We  cannot,  perhaps,  quite  venture  upon  the  Socratic  assertion,  tiiat  rifl 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  certain  form  of  ignorance  and  intell* 
tual  uncertainty;  but  still  it  may  be  said  witli  perfect  safety  and  tnitl 
that  an  eiTor  wMcli  is  at  first  purely  mental  may  spread  till  it  becomfl 
moral  as  well,  and  from  being  originally  confined  to  one  particular  cl^ 
of  objects  may,  by  a  process  of  infinite  ramifications,  at  last  moieoJ 
less  penetrate  into  all. 

T.  H.  S.  KSOOTT. 


PAIRING 


It  was  the  time  of  the  hawthorns, 

The  time  of  flowers  and  of  love, 
The  time  for  the  pipe  of  the  blackbird, 

For  the  wooing  notes  of  the  dove; 

The  time  of  the  cowslip  bell-bnds. 

Of  the  honeysuckles  sweet, 
When  with  mutual  shower  of  kisses 

The  Spring  and  the  Summer  meet. 

Under  the  bloom  of  the  lilacs. 

Under  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
Airiest  dreams  pursuing. 

Wandered  Linda  and  I. 

She  with  her  brown  eyes  glancing 

Now  and  anon  at  my  face. 
Woman-like,  arch  yet  bashful. 

Mixture  of  wiles  and  of  grace. 

I  with  my  thoughts  all  tender. 

Half  ashamed  to  be  caught. 
Loving,  and  yet  defiant 

I  by  a  girl  should  be  taught. 

Sweet  mysterious  compound 

Of  love,  of  shame,  and  of  pride ; 
0,  I  felt  its  thorns  and  its  roses, 

And  so  did  she  at  my  side. 

But  at  last  were  the  words  low-spoken. 
And  heard  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh : 

"  Love,  the  whole  of  the  world  is  pairing, 
Then  why  not  you  and  I  ?" 

ASTLEY  H.  BALDWIN. 
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THE  HORATIAD. 


Chapter  I.  Chiefly  RETHosPBcrnrK^ 

Captain  Paget  went  bis  way  to  Konen  in  a  placid  bnl  not  an  exohiiif 
I  mood,  after  parting  with  bis  yotiiig  friend  Valentine  Hawkeburat  at  tfc 
1  London  Bridge  tennijius  of  tbe  Brigbton  line.  He  was  setting  out  nj«i 
(  an  adventure  wild  and  impracticable  as  tbe  quest  of  Jason  and  bisAr^ 
nants ;  and  ibis  gallant  captain  was  a  carpet-knight^  snfScientlj  adno* 
turous  and  aiidacions  in  tbe  diplomatic  crusades  of  Bocietj,  but  in  nofii 
eager  to  hazard  bis  life  on  tented  field  and  in  thick  press  of  war.  0 
tbe  Fates  had  allowed  tbe  accomplished  Horatio  to  choose  hii  ^^vi 
destiny,  he  would  bare  elected  to  liye  in  tbe  immediate  neighbombo^ 
of  St.  James's  Street,  from  tbe  first  day  to  the  last  of  the  Lor- 
son,  and  to  dine  artistically  and  discreetly  at  one  of  those  l- 
more  exclusive  clubs  dear  and  familiar  to  him  from  the  bright  ywi  oi 
his  youth.  He  was  by  nature  a  Jinnetitt  a  gOfisip»  a  lorer  of  c  "^ " 
luxuries  and  frivolous  pleasures.  He  was  not  only  incapable 
thought  bimgclf,  but  was  an  unbeliever  in  tbe  possibility  ol 
thoughts  or  noble  principles  in  the  world  he  lived  in.  He  mi 
tbe  universe  by  that  narrow  scrap  of  tape  which  was  the  span  rf  li 
OTvn  littleness.  To  him  Cajsar  was  an  imperial  brigand,  Cicero  a  hypo- 
critical agitator.  To  him  all  great  warriors  were  greedy  time-Mnvi 
like  John  Churchill;  all  statesmen  plausible  placemen;  all  lafamNa 
self-seeking  pretenders.  Nor  did  Captain  Paget  wish  that  it  shoiiU  ^ 
otherwise.  In  his  ideal  repnblic,  unselfishness  and  earnestnesg  wOfild 
have  rendered  a  man  rather  a  nuisance  than  otherwise.  With  tbe  tics 
of  his  fellow-men  tbe  diplomatic  Horatio  was  fully  competent  to  d^» 
but  some  of  bis  most  subtle  combinations  on  the  chesaoboafd  of  ^ 
would  have  been  checkmated  by  an  unexpected  encounter  with  intnrt- 
ablc  virtue. 

The  necessity  of  living  was  the  paramount  c  id) 

this  gentleman  had  given  bis  mind  from  tbe  tim, -^ 

self  ft  popular  fmbaltem  in  n  crack  regiment,  admirad  for  his  easy  intf- 

Hers  and  good  looks,  respected  by  meaner  men  for  his  good  blood«  tf' 

•  rieb  in  every  thing  except  that  vulgar  dross  without  which  the  lift  t' 

Vest-end  L(»ndcm  is  so  hollow  a  ddoflion,  so  bitter  a  comedy  of  n^ 
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That  freebooter  of  civUisation,  the  maa  who  lives  by  his  wits,  is 
I  subject  to  frtranj^e  fluctuations  from  prosperity  to  adversity.     He  is  the 
I  miner  or  :  er  of  civilised  life  ;  and  as  there  are  times  when  his 

I  picbie  8ti......  .  ..ddenly  oe  a  rich  lode,  so  there  are  dreary  intervals  in 

I  tbch  his  spade  turns  up  nothing  but  valueless  clay,  and  the  end  of 
I  each  day's  work  leaves  him  with  no  better  evidence  of  his  waated  , 
}  laboor  tlian  the  aehing  limbs  which  he  drags  at  nightfall  to  his  dis-   ' 
Utal  shanty. 

For  some  months  Captain  Paget  had  found  Philip  Sheldon  a  very 
mhl  acquaintance.    The  stockbroker  had  been  the  secret  inangnrator 
of  two  or  three  joint-stock  companies,  though  figuring  to  the  outer  world 
<inlj  as  director ;  and  in  the  getting-up  of  these  companies  Horatio  had 
hem  a  useful  instrument,  and  had  nK^eived  liberal  payment  for  his 
labonra     Unhappily,  so  serene  an  occupation  as  promoting  cannot  go 
<m  for  ever  ;  or  rather,  cannot  remain  for  ever  in  the  same  hands.  ' 
The  homan  mind  is  naturally  imitative,  and  the  plagiarisms  of  com- 
ierce  are  infinitely  more  audacious  than  the  small  larcenies  of  litera- 
The  joint-stock  company  market  became  day  by  day  more 
wded*     Ko  sooner  did  Philip  Sheldon  float  the  Non-destructivo  , 
itmdry  Company,  the  admirable  organisation  of  which  would  offer  a 
guarantee  against  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime  and  other  destructive 
agencies  in  the  wash-tub,  than  a  rival  jiower  launched  a  colourable 
imitation  thereof,  in  the  Union-is-Strength  Domestic  Lavatory  Com- 
pany, with  a  professor  of  chemistrj^  specially  retained  as  inspector  of 
wash-tubs.    Thus  it  was  that,  after  the  profitable  ripening  of  three  such 
sch^oeB,  Mr,  Sheldon  deemed  it  advisable  to  retire  from  the  field,  and 
await  a  fitter  time  for  the  further  exercise  of  his  commercial  genius. 

C^ytain  Paget*8  relations  with  the  stockbroker  did  not,  however, 
tenninote  with  the  cessation  of  his  labours  m  seeretaty,  jaok-of-all-  | 
trades,  and  promoter.    Having  found  him,  so  far,  clever,  and  to  all 
qifpcorance  trustworthy — ^and  this  was  an  imi3ortant  poiut,  for  no  man 
so  mirch  needs  honourable  service  as  a  rogue — Philip  Sheldon  deter- 
mined upon  confiding  to  Horatio  the  conduct  of  a  more  delicate  busi- 
than  anything  purely  commercial.    After  that  discovery  of  the 
tlegraphic  message  sent  by  his  brother  George  to  Valentine  Hawke* . 
urst,  and  the  further  discovery  of  the  advertisement  relatiog  to  the  ' 
imclaijned  wealth  of  the  lately  deceased  John  Haygarth,  Mr.  Sheldon 
lost  no  time  in  organising  his  plans  for  his  own  aggrandisement  at  the 
M^tenae  of  his  brother. 

"  George  refused  to  let  me  in  for  a  share  of  chances  when  I  showed  i 
myself  willing  to  help  him,/'  thought  Philip.    **ne  may  discover  by 
luid  by  that  I  h  ave  contrived  to  let  myself  into  his  secrets ;  and  that 
hi  might  have  jtlayed  a  better  game  by  consenting  to  a  pai^tnership." 

A  life  devoted  to  his  own  interests,  and  a  consistent  habit  of  selfish- 
nesR,  had  rendered  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  the  Lawn,  Bayswater,  and  Stags 
Coirt^  City,  very  guick  of  apprehension  in  all  ma\*ler?i  cs>\3»ii5i^\fc^^  vsi.- 
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mediately  or  remotely,  with  the  making  of  money.    The  broken 
tenceeoftbe  telegram  betrayed  by  the  1-  f^ad  told  him  ft  i 


deal.    They  told  him  that  there  was  a 


K)dge,  in  the  town  (I 


UUerton,  who  possessed  letters  so  valuable  to  George  Sheldon,  as  to  be 
bought  by  his  agent  Valentine  Hawkehurst.  Letters  for  which  Georp 
Sheldon  was  willing  to  give  money  must  needs  be  of  considerable  Im- 
portanee,  since  money  was  a  very  scarce  commodity  irith  that  hunUs 
of  unconscious  heirs-at-law-  Again,  a  transaction  which  required  Hxt 
use  of  so  expensive  a  medium  as  the  electric  telegraph  rather  than  the 
penny-post,  might  be  fairly  supposed  a  transaction  of  some  momeat 
The  letters  in  question  might  relate  to  some  other  estate  thau  that  rf 
John  Haj'garth,  for  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  schemer  of  Gray's-Ina 
had  other  irons  in  the  fire.  But  this  was  a  question  of  no  moment  lo 
Philip  Sheldon, 

If  the  letters — or  the  information  contained  therein — were  likelj  to 
be  UBeful  to  George,  they  miglit  be  useful  to  him.  If  George  found  it 
worth  his  while  to  employ  an  agent  at  UUerton,  why  should  not  he 
(Philip)  have  his  agent  in  the  same  town  ?  The  i>ecuniary  risk,  which 
might  be  a  serious  affair  to  George,  was  child* s-play  for  Philip,  who  hti 
always  plenty  of  money,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  command  of  money.  The 
whole  business  of  heir-at-law-hunting  seemed  to  the  stockbroker  a  rery 
vague  and  shadowy  piece  of  work,  as  compared  to  the  kind  of  specoli* 
tion  tlmt  was  familiar  to  him  j  but  he  knew  that  men  had  made  mouey 
in  such  a  manner,  and  any  business  by  wliich  money  could  be  made  w« 
interesting  to  him.  Beyond  this,  the  notion  of  cutting  the  ground  fitmi 
under  his  brother's  feet  had  a  certain  attraction  for  him.  OeoefeV 
manner  to  him  had  been  somewhat  offensive  to  him  on  more  this 
one  occasion  since — w^ell,  since  Tom  Halliday^s  death.  Mr.  Shcldao 
had  borne  that  offensivcness  in  mind,  with  the  determination  to  ^'^^ 
it  out  of"  his  brother  on  the  earliest  opportunity. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  opportunity  had  arrived,  and  Philip  was  not  ok 
of  those  men  who  wait  shivering  on  the  shore  when  Fortune's  tidfl  » 
at  (he  flood.  Mr.  Slieldon  launched  his  bark  upon  the  rising  wiU«^ 
mid  within  two  hours  of  his  discovery  in  the  telegraph-othce  ^^ 
closeted  witli  Horatio  Paget  in  the  little  parlour  in  Omega-street,  task- 
ing arrangf'Tiicnts  for  the  Captain^s  journey  to  Ullerton, 

That  Mnrutio  was  the  right  man  for  the.  work  he  wanted  done,  Mr» 
Shohlon  had  been  quick  to  perceive, 

"Ho  knows  Iluwkehurst,  and  will  be  aoic  lo  reck  iii  up  iiny  mi* 
namvres  of  his  better  than  a  stranger;  and  is,  I  think,  ultML^ethtr  ^ 
ioci»  an  old  gentleman  as  one  could  hope  to  meet  with,  barring  thr  tr> 
iitional  geutlejnan  who  did  odd  jobs  for  Dr.  Fanstus,'-  tlie  stockbrukef 
aaid  to  himself,  as  his  hansom  sped  along  Park  Lane  on  its  wajt^ 
Cheleoa.  The  eagt^rness  with  which  Captain  Paget  took  up  the  idea  of 
this  businosK  was  very  agreeable  to  his  patron, 

*'  This  is  an  affair  In  which  success  binges  on  time,'*  said  Mr.  Shil* 
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.  don ;  '*  so,  if  you  mean  to  go  in  for  the  business,  you  must  start  for 
■  ITlkrfcon  by  the  two  o'clock  express.  You'll  haye  just  time  to  throw 
B  Tonr  razors  and  a  clean  shirt  Into  a  eari)ct-bag  while  I  talk  to  yon,  I've 
B  got  a  cab  outside,  and  a  good  one,  that  will  take  you  to  Euston  Square 
in  half-an-honr,*' 

The  Captain  showed  himself  prompt  in  aetioD,  His  bedchamber 
wste  a  small  apartment  at  the  ba^k  of  the  parlour,  and  here  he  packed 
hifl  bag  while  conversing  with  his  employer. 

"  If  you  get  upon  the  ground  in  time,  you  may  obtain  a  look  at  the 

letters  before  they  are  handed  oyer  to  Hawkehurst,  or  you  may  outbid 

kim  for  them,"  said  Mr,  Sheldon  ;  "  but  remember,  whatever  you  do 

most  be  so  done  as  to  keep  Hawkehnrst  and  George  completely  in  the 

>  dark  as  to  our  proceedings.   If  once  they  find  out  we  are  on  their  track, 

our  chances  will  be  gone,  for  they  have  got  the  information  and  we 

[haven't;  and  it's   only  by  following  close  in  their  footsteps  we  can 

[hope  to  do  anything," 

"That  is  understood,**  replied  the  Captain,  stooping  over  his  bag; 

"  I  shall  keep  myself  as  close  as  possible,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 

f  And  it  6ha*n*t  be  my  fault  if  Valentine  sees  me  or  hears  of  me,    I  shall 

»ir&at  money*  by  the  by  ;  for  one  can*t  stir  a  step  in  this  sort  of  affair 

I  without  ready  cash.'* 

*'  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,    I  stopped  at  the  West-end  brancli  of 

J  the  Unitas  and  cashed  a  cheque  for  forty  pounds.    You  can  do  a 

I  good  deal  in  the  way  of  bril>ery  for  forty  pounds,  in  such  a  place  afl 

J  nierton.     What  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  your  eye  on  Hawkehnrst, 

Ijmd  follow  up  every  channel  of  information  that  he  opens  for  you.     He 

jhaa  the  clue  to  the  labyrinth,  remember,  the  reel  of  cotton,  or  whatever 

|it  was^  that  the  young  woman  gave  that  Roman  fellow-    All  you  have 

1  is  to  get  hold  of  it,  and  follow^  your  leader,**  continued  Philip,  with 

L  in  his  hand,   "  This  buBinesB  of  the  letters  will  be  sharp  work, 

iances  are  against  us  here,  as  it*8  more  than  likely  the  papers 

[bate  changed  hands  before  you  can  get  to  Ullerton.     But  if  you 

buy  the  letters,  you  may  buy  the  information  contained  in  them, 

I  iod  that  is  the  next  best  thing.    Your  irst  move  will  be  to  ferret  out 

lihis  man  Ooodge.    Everybody  knows  everybody  else  in  such  a  place  as 

ITllerton,  large  and  busy  as  the  town  is,  and  you  won't  find  that  diffi- 

^cult    When  you  see  Goodge,  yooMl  know  how  to  deal  with  him.     The 

J  mode  and  manner  of  your  dealing  I  leave  to  yourself.    You  are  a  man 

pf  the  world,  and  will  know  how  to  manipulate  the  gentleman,  wlioever 

lie  may  be.    And  now  lock  your  bag,  and  cut  down  stairs  as  fast  as 

'you  can.  Time's  up.   Here's  your  money — ^three  tens,  two  fives.  Good* 

day," 
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Chapter  II^ 

EPISTOLAHY. 

From  Horatio  Paget  to  Philip  Shildan. 

Royal  Hott'U  Uncrton,  Oc'   ' 

My  dear  Sm,^ — I  arrived  here  lost  eTening  just  in  trii 
againBt  Hawkehuret  on  the  platform,  i\liich  was  rather  a  pr 
counter  at  the  outBet.    He  went  farther  north  hy  the  Fani^  r 
brouf^ht  me  from  London*    This  train  only  stops  at  tli'       i  '  i 
UUerttm — Slowport,  Black  Ilarbour,  and  Manchester  ; 
pains  to  disoover  which  of  these  towns  was  llawkehur..  ^    .. 
There  waa  one  satisfaction  in  seeing  his  depaiture  by  this  train,  in* 
much  as  it  assured  me  that  I  had  the  ground  clear  for  my  own  ojwc^ 
tions* 

I  had  no  dilBculty  in  discoTcring  the  whereabouts  of  Goodgf- 
Om  Goodge  we  want — and  at  eight  o'clock  was  comfortably  seatrf  » 
that  gentleman's  parlour,  talking  over  the  alTair  of  the  letters.  TolfT- 
ably  quick  work,  I  think  you  mil  allow,  my  dear  sir,  for  a  man  who* 
years  have  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf. 

Mr,  Goodge  is  a  Methodist  parson — a  class  of  person  1  have  alwip 

detested*    I  found  him  peculiarly  amenable  to  monetary  inlinence-  I 

need  eoarcely  tell  you  that  I  waa  careful  to  conccjvl  my  identity  (he 

this  person,    I  made  so  bold  as  to  borrow  the  cognomen  of  an  old  ^ 

bliahed  firm  of  solicitors  in  the  Fields,  and  took  a  somewhat  hi|?h  tilt 

throughout  the  interview.   I  informed  Mr.  Goodge  that  the  young  a* 

who  had  called  on  him  with  reference  to  certain  letters  connected  wift 

the  affiairs  of  the  Haygarth  family — and  I  perceived  from  Mr.  Goodgf** 

fiioe  that  we  were  on  the  right  track — was  a  person  of  disrepnttW 

obaracter,  engaged  in  an  underhand  transaction  calculated  to  injiw^ 

raqiected  client  of  our  house.    I  saw  that  the  words  **  hoi^e**  and  ^^ 

were  talismanic  in  their  effect  upon  the  MethoJist  parson.    Yea  * 

.my  dear  sir,  there  is  no  one  can  manage  thi^  sort  of  thing  so  well  M* 

IpeDtlefQan.    It  comes  natural  to  him.    Your  Tulgar  diplomatist  sddo0 

^Zl0W8h^^  m,  and  never  knoii^*s  when  to  stop.     Here  I  hnitUl 

■aW'bred  -t  fellow  impressed  by  the  idea  of  my  'radinduil^i 

HQoUectiTe  importance  after  five   minutes*  conversation.     *"  Bat  Uiii 

'  K^mes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself ;  therefore  hear  other  thingiyfl 

the  Bard  obeerrea,  ^H 

A  very  little  ftiriher  conTcrsiiiion  rendered  Mr.  < ;  i3lla^^| 

I  found  tliat  Hawkehurst  had  approached  him  in  the  ^ -^r  ofpll 

brotht^r's  articled  clerk,  but  under  his  own  proper  name.    Thb  ti  <■* 
^point  gained,  since  it  ntc  that  T  is  not  skulking  hfv 

Kinder  a  fUgDcd  name :  1  enable  u  [>e  my  future  iscpi^i^ 

Ktbont  him  aoconlingly.  I  also  ascertained  Hawkehnrst's  wbero4^| 
■when  in  Fllcrton.  He  stayB  at  a  low  commemal  hoQae  exiled  tlie  ^H 
■fifMO*    It  «ppean  that  tlie  man  Go(^g<&  ^oaBfieaQB  a  podcei  ^l<i|^| 
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written  by  a  certain  Mrs.  Rebecca  Hajgarth,  wife  of  one  Matthew  Ilaj- 

garth.  In  what  relationship  this  Matthew  may  stand  to  the  intestate  is 

to  be  discoTered.    It  is  evident  he  is  an  important  link  in  the  chain,  or 

your  brother  wonld  not  want  the  letters.    I  need  not  tronble  yon  with 

OflT  conversation  in  detail.    In  gross  it  amounted  to  this  :  Mr.  Goodge 

had  pledged  himself  to  hand  over  Mrs.  Haygarth's  letters,  forty  or  so  in 

nninber,  to  Hawkehnrst  in  consideration  of  twenty  pounds.  They  wonld 

hve  been  already  in  Hawkehurst's  possession,  if  Mr.  Goodge  had  not 

objected  to  part  with  them  except  for  ready  money.     In  consideration 

of  a  payment  of  twenty  pounds  from  me,  he  was  willing  to  let  me  read 

all  the  letters,  and  select  any  ten  I  pleased  to  take.     This  bargain  was 

not  arrived  at  without  considerable  discussion,  but  it  certainly  struck 

me  as  a  good  one. 

I  opened  the  packet  of  papers  then  and  there,  and  sat  up  until  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  reading  Mrs.  Haygarth's  letters  in  Mr. 
Goodge's  parlour.  Very  fatiguing  occupation  for  a  man  of  my  years. 
Hr.  Goodge's  hospitality  began  and  ended  in  a  cup  of  coffee.  Such 
ooflfee !  and  I  remember  the  Mocha  I  used  to  get  at  Arthur's  thirty 
years  ago, — ^a  Promethean  beverage,  that  illumined  the  dullest  smoking- 
room  bore  with  a  flash  of  wit  or  a  glimmer  of  wisdom. 

I  enclose  the  ten  letters  which  I  have  selected.  They  appear  to  me 
to  tell  the  history  of  Mrs.  Haygarth  and  her  husband  pretty  plainly  ; 
bat  there  is  evidently  something  mysterious  lurking  behind  the  com- 
monplace existence  of  the  husband.  That  is  a  matter  for  future  con- 
lideration.  All  I  have  to  do  in  the  present  is  to  keep  you  as  well 
informed  as  your  brother.  It  may  strike  you  that  the  letters  I  forward 
herewith,  which  are  certainly  the  cream  of  the  correspondence,  and 
the  notes  I  have  made  from  the  remaining  letters,  are  scarcely  worth 
the  money  paid  for  them.  In  reply  to  such  an  objection,  I  can  only 
say  that  you  get  more  for  your  money  than  your  brother  George  will 
get  for  his. 

The  hotel  at  which  I  have  taken  up  my  quarters  is  but  a  few  paces 
from  the  commoner  establishment  where  Hawkchurst  is  stopping.  He 
IB  to  call  on  Goodge  for  the  letters  to-day ;  so  his  excursion  will  be  of 
brief  duration.  I  find  that  the  name  of  Haygarth  is  not  unknown  in 
this  town,  as  there  are  a  family  of  Judsons,  some  of  whom  call  them- 
Belves  Haygarth  Judson.  I  intend  inviting  my  landlord — a  very  superior 
person  for  his  station — to  discuss  a  bottle  of  wine  with  me  after  my 
chop  this  evening,  and  hope  to  obtain  some  information  from  him.  In 
the  mean  time  I  shall  keep  myself  close.  It  is  of  vital  consequence 
that  I  should  remain  unseen  by  Hawkehnrst.  I  do  not  believe  he  saw 
me  on  the  platform  last  night,  though  we  were  as  close  to  each  other 
88  we  well  could  be. 

Let  me  know  what  you  think  of  the  letters,  and  believe  me  to  be, 
my  dear  sir,  very  faithfully  yours,  H.  N.  C.  Paget. 

Pmup  Sheldon,  Esq.,  &c.  &c.  Sec. 
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Philip  SheUon  to  Boralio  Pa^^et, 

Bay«watcr,  Oct.  8,  l^G-* 

Dear  Paget,— The  letters  are  myaterious,  and  I  don't  see  mr  vuy 
to  getting  ranch  good  out  of  them,  but  heajLily  approve  yonr  m 
ment  of  matters,  and  give  yon  carte  hlanch^  to  firo^'^^^d,  accord 
your  own  lights, 

Yonrs  truly,  P»  8. 


I 


H&rath  Pag$t  to  Philip  Sheldan. 

Hoyal  Hotel  Oct,  %  18r>-, 

My  deak  Sm, — The  cnltiyation  of  my  landlord  has  been  very  prt)- 
fitable.  The  house  k  the  oldest  in  the  town,  and  the  business  has  de- 
scended in  a  direct  line  from  father  to  son  since  the  time  of  Crcorge  the 
Second.  This  man's  grandfather  entertained  the  officers  of  William 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  hononrcd  by  his  contemporaries  with  the  sobri- 
quet of  Billy  the  Buteher,  dnriag  the  **  forty-five."  I  had  to  listen  to  ' 
and  applaud  a  good  many  stories  about  Billy  the  Butcher  before  I 
could  lead  my  landlord  round  to  the  subject  of  the  Haygarths.  But 
he  was  not  more  prosy  than  many  men  I  have  met  at  dinner-parties 
in  the  days  when  the  highest  circles  in  the  land  were  open  to  yom^  j 
humble  servant. 

The  Haygarth  family,  of  which  the  intestate  John  Haygartb  wasj 
the  last  male  descendant,  were  for  a  long  period  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  and  obtained  their  wealth  by  trading  as  grocers  and  general 
dealers  in  a  shop  not  three  hundred  yards  from  the  room  in  which  I 
write.    The  building  is  still  standing,  and  a  curious,  old-fashioned- 
looking  place  it  is.    The  last  of  the  Ilaygarths  who  carried  on  business  I 
therein  was  one  Jonathan,  whose  son  Matthew  was  the  father  of  that  | 
Eeverend  John  Haygarth,  lately  deceased,  intestate.    Yon  will  thus 
perceive  that  the  letters  1  sent  you  are  of  much  importance,  as  they 
relate  solely  to  this  Matthew,  father  of  our  intestate. 

My  next  inquiries  related  to  the  Judson  family,  who  are,  it  appean^  - 
descended  from  the  issue  of  a  certain  Ruth  Haygarth's  marriage  with 
one  Peter  Judson,    This  Ruth  Haygarth  was  the  only  sister  of  the  j 
Matthew  alluded  to  in  the  letters,  and  therefore  was  aunt  of  the  intei-  ■ 
tate.     It  would  herefrom  appear  that  in  this  Judson  family  we  must 
naturally  look  for  the  rightful  claimant  to  the  fortune  of  the  deceased     , 
John  Haygarth.  m 

Possessed  of  this  conviction,  I  proceeded  to  interrogate  my  landlord  H 
ver}*  cautiously  as  to  the  status,  &c.  of  the  Judson  family,  and  amongst  I 
other  questions,  asked  him,  with  a  complete  assumption  of  indifference,  I 
whether  he  had  ever  heard  that  the  Jndsons  expected  to  inhcrif  pro-  W 
perty  from  any  branch  of  the  Haygarth  family.  I 

This  careless  interrogatory  produced  information  of,  as  I  imagiuc,  J 
a  rery  valuable  character.    A.  certain  Theodore  Judson,  attorney  of  ■ 
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^  town,  calls  himself  heir-at-law  to  the  Haygarth  estates ;  but  before 
^  can  establish  his  clainiy  this  Theodore  must  produce  evidence  of  the 
^bnise,  without  heirs,  of  one  Peter  Judson,  eldest  sunriying  grandson 
Of  Bath  Haygarth's  eldest  son,  a  scamp  and  ne'er-do-weel — if  living, 
Imposed  to  be  somewhere  in  India,  where  he  went  as  supercargo  to 
•  laerchant-vessel  about  the  year  '41 — who  stands  prior  to  Theodore 
Mbou  in  the  succession.  I  conclude  that  the  said  Theodore,  who,  as 
4  lawyer,  is  likely  to  do  things  secundum  artem,  is  doing  his  possible  to 
Mm  the  necessary  evidence ;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  is  at  a  dead- 
ki^  and  the  whole  affair  appears  to  be  in  a  charming  condition  for 
fecalative  interference.  I  opine,  therefore,  that  your  brother  really 
Ih  hit  upon  a  good  thing  this  time ;  and  my  only  wonder  is,  that  in- 
ted  of  allowing  his  agent,  Hawkehurst,  to  waste  his  time  hunting  up 
dl  letters  of  Matthew  Haygarth's  (to  all  appearance  valueless  as  docu- 
Boitaiy  evidence),  he  does  not  send  Valentine  to  India  to  hunt  for 
PiBter  Judson,  who,  if  living,  is  the  rightful  heir  to  the  intestate's  for- 
me, and  who,  as  a  reckless  extravagant  fellow,  would  be  likely  to 
lake  very  liberal  terms  with  anyone  who  offered  to  procure  him  a  large 
imp  of  money. 

I  confess  that  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  your  brother 
leorge  does  not  take  this  very  obvious  course,  and  why  Valentine 
fotters  about  in  this  neighbourhood,  when  a  gold  mine  is  waiting  to  be 
^hili  on  the  other  side. 

I  shall  be  veiy  glad  to  have  your  views  upon  this  subject ;  for  at 
lie  present  moment  I  am  fain  to  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  see  my 
nj  to  taking  any  further  steps  in  this  business,  unless  by  commencing 
I  search  for  the  missing  Peter. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

H.  N.  C.  Paget. 

Philip  Sheldon  to  Horatio  Paget. 

Bays  water,  Oct.  10,  180-. 

Dear  Paget, — ^When  so  old  a  stager  as  6.  S.  does  not  take  the 
brioufi  course,  the  inference  is  that  there  is  a  better  course  to  be  taken 
-not  obvious  to  the  uninitiated. 

Ton  have  done  very  well  so  far,  but  the  information  you  have  ob- 
lined  from  your  landlord  is  only  such  information  as  anyone  else  may 
btain  from  the  current  gossip  of  Ullerton.  You  haven't  yet  got  to  the 
mom  des  cartes.  Remember  what  I  told  you  in  London.  G.  S.  has 
le  clue  to  this  labyrinth ;  and  what  you  have  to  do  is  to  hold  on  to 
lie  coat-tails  (in  a  figurative  sense)  of  his  agent,  V.  H. 

Don't  put  your  trust  in  prosy  old  landlords ;  but  continue  to  set  a 
'atch  upon  that  young  man,  and  follow  up  his  trail  as  you  did  in  the 
latter  of  the  letters. 

If  the  Peter  Judson  who  went  to  India  three-aiiSL-l^eviA,^  ^^^\^  ^^^ 
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were  the  right  man  to  follow,  Q.  S.  would  scarcelj  give  twaitj  i^v 
for  the  letters  of  Mra.  Matthew  Hayg:arth.     It  appears  to  me  tiia 
must  be  looking  for  an  heir  on  the  Haygarth  side  of  the  house ;  r;: 
BO,  rely  upon  it  he  has  his  reasons.     Don't  bewilder  yourself  bj  ; 
to  tbeoriae,  but  get  to  the  bottom  of  Q.'fi  tlieory* 

Yours  truly,  P 

Horatio  Pagiit  to  Philip  Sh$ldm^ 

Koynl  Hok4,  Oct.  12,  I 

My  deae  Sm, — Considering  the  advice  contained  in  your  lait  ?a| 
good,  I  lo6t  no  time  in  acting  upon  it.    I  need  hardly  tell  you  tl^ai  31 
employ  the  services  of  a  hired  spy,  and  to  degrade  myself  in  son 
to  the  level  of  a  private  inqnirer,  was  somewhat  revolting  to  a  xsmA 
who,  in  the  decadence  of  his  fortunes,  has  ever  striven  to  place  s«fl 
limit  on  the  outrages  which  that  hard  taskmaster,  poverty^  m; 
from  time  to  time  compelled  him  to  inflict  upon  \m  self-rcFr    ^ 
in  the  furtherance  of  a  cause  which  I  conclude  is  in  no  i. 
honourable,  since  an  unclaimed  heritage  must  needs  be  a  y 
all,  I  submitted  to  this  temporai-y  degradation  of  my  highv.   . 
and  I  trust  that  when  the  time  arrives  for  the  settlement  of  any  [t 
niary  consideration  which  I  am  to  derive  from  those  irksop 
coDgenial  labours,  my  wounded  self-respect  may  not  he  om 
the  reckoning* 

The  above  exordium  may  appear  to  you  tedious ;  but  u  i 
to  myself  to  remind  you  that  you  are  not  dealing  with  av.  _  i 
ling. 

]^Iy  firBt  step,  after  duly  meditating  your  suggestions,  wais  to 
fitting  watch  for  the  movements  of  Hawkehurst.   I  opined  that  the 
person  to  play  the  spy  would  be  that  class  of  man  whose  existence 
for  the  most  part  devoted  to  the  lounging  at  street-comers,  the  che" 
of  straw,  and  that  desultory  kind  of  industry  known  in  the  paim 
this  race  as  **  fetching  errands/'   This  is  the  man,  or  boy,  who  starU 
from  the  pavement  (as  through  a  trap-door  in  the  flags)  whenever 
alights  from  or  would  enter  any  kind  of  vehicle-  Unbidden,  nnr«qi 
and  obnoitious,  the  creature  arises,  and  opens  a  door,  or  lays  some 
of  his  wretched  attire  on  a  muddy  wheel,  and  then  whines,  piteous, 
a  copiKir, 

Such  a  man  or  such  a  boy,  I  felt  convinoed  must  exist  among 
hangers-on  of  the  Royal  Hotel ;  nor  was  I  mistaken.    On  inquiring 
a  handy  lad,  capable  of  attending  upon  my  needs  at  all  hoars  in 
day,  and  not  a  servant  in  the  hotel,  but  a  person  who  would  be  wb 
at  my  own  disposal,  I  was  informed  that  the  Boots  had  a  younj 
brother  who  was  skilled  in  the  fetching  of  errands,  and  who  would 
happy  to  wait  ujw)n  me  for  a  very  reasonable  remuneration;  or 
words  of  the  waiter  himself,  would  be  ready  to  leave  it — 1'.#,  tlu 
neration — ^lo  my  own  geu^todt^^   1  Vaio^  \k%t  Uv^re  are  no  pco 
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much  as  those  who  lea?e  the  asaessment  of  their  claims  to  your 
ity  ;  bat  as  I  wanted  good  service,  I  was  prepared  to  pay 


Boots  made  his  appearance  in  dne  conree — a  sharp 
low  enough  ;  and  I  forthwith  made  him  my  slave  by  the  pro- 
^e  shillingH  a  day  for  every  day  in  which  I  should  require  his 
I  then  told  him  that  it  was  my  misfortune  to  own— with  a 
lination  to  diaown— -a  reprobate  nephew,  now  an  inhabitant 
Sry  town.  This  nephew,  I  had  reason  to  believe,  was  going  at 
yid  rate  to  the  do^s  ;  but  my  aflTectionate  feelings  would  not 
to  consummate  his  own  destruction  without  one  last  effort 
him.  I  had  therefore  followed  him  to  Ullerton,  whither  I 
lim  to  be  led  by  the  worst  possible  motives  ;  and  having  done 
act  business  was  to  keep  myself  informed  of  his  whereabouts, 
that  the  younger  Boots  accepted  these  statements  with  un- 
ith,  I  went  on  to  inquire  whether  he  felt  himself  e(iual  to 
'3uty  of  hanging  about  the  yard  of  the  Black  Swan  and 
the  doors  of  exit  irom  that  hotel,  with  a  view  to  foUowingmy 
lephew  wherever  he  might  go,  even  if  considerably  beyond  the 
tJUerton.  I  saw  that  the  lad's  intelligence  was  likely  to  be 
this  transaction,  nnlees  there  should  arise  any  difficult  or 
position  by  reason  of  the  susjvicion  of  Hawkehurst,  or 
loe*  "  Do  you  think  jon  can  watch  the  gentleman  with- 
observed  ?"  I  asked,  "  Vm  pretty  well  sure  I  can,  sir,"  ans- 
boy,  who  is  of  an  enterprising,  and  indeed  audaciouFi,  temper. 
til/'  B&id  I;  "you  will  go  to  the  Black  Swan  Inn.  Hawke- 
nurne  by  which  my  nephew  is  known  there,  and  it  will 
to  find  him  oat."  1  gave  the  l)oy  a  minute  account  of 
fs  appearance,  and  other  instmctionfi  with  which  I  need  not 
t>tt.  I  further  furnished  him  with  money,  so  that  he  might 
0  follow  Hawkehurst  by  rail,  or  any  other  mode  uf  conveyance, 
ny;  and  then  despatched  him,  with  an  order  to  come  bac^k  to 
be  had  seen  our  man  safely  lodged  in  the  Black  Swan  after 
perambulations,  •*  And  if  he  shouldn't  go  out  at  all?"  Bug* 
ft  lad.  **  In  that  ease  you  must  stick  to  your  post  till  night- 
pick  up  all  the  infommtion  you  can  about  my  unfortunate 
rom  the  hangera-on  of  the  hotel,"  said  I.  **  I  suppose  you  know 
fit  the  Black  Swan  ?"  The  boy  informed  me,  in  his  untutored 
that  lie  knew  *•  a'most  all  of 'era,"  and  thereupon  departed. 
('clock  at  niglit  ho  again  appeared  before  me,  big  with  the 
his  day's  work.  He  had  seen  my  nephew  issue  forth  from 
within  an  hour  of  leaving  my  presence,  and  had  followed 
Mr.  William  Judson's,  in  Ferrj'gate,  where  he  waited  and 
it  nearly  an  hour,  keeping  himself  well  out  of  view  round  the 
Chalkin-street,  a  turning  close  to  Mr.  Jud^n*s  house.  After 
gentleman*s  house,  my  renegade  nephew  Wi  ^xote^^^ — 
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canying  a  letter  in  his  band,  and  walking  ae  if  in  rery  gm 
(but  that  fellow  Ilawkeburst  would  walk  to  the  gallows  in  good 
— ^to  the  Limcaster-road,  wLere  he  was  admitted  into  Lochiel  ^ 
honse  belonging,  as  my  Mercury  asceiiained  from  a  passing 
boy,  to  Miss  Judson,  sister  of  the  William  Judson  of  Fenrgate* 
will  perceive  that  this  town  appears  to  teem  with  the  Jadson  fi 
My  messenger,  with  praiseworthy  art,  contriv^ed  to  engage  in  agi 
tip-cat  (what,  I  wonder,  is  a  tip-cat?)  with  some  vagrant  boys  di 
ing  themselves  in  the  roadway,  within  view  of  Miss  JudsooV  ' 
Hence,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  an  hour,  Boots-Mercury 
my  recreant  relative  emerge,  and  from  this  point  followed  him— a 
with  extreme  caution — back  to  the  Black  Swan*  Here  he  hung 
the  yard,  favoured  by  his  close  acquaintance  with  the  ostler,  ualil 
o'clock  in  the  eventug,  no  event  of  the  smallest  importance 
during  all  those  hours.  But  at  eight  there  arrived  a  young 
with  a  packet  from  Miss  Judson  to  Mr,  HawkehursL  The 
small,  and  was  sealed  with  red  wax.  This  was  all  my  Me 
ascertain  respecting  it;  but  this  was  something* 

I  at  once  divined  that  this  packet  must  needs  contam 
asked  myself  whether  those  letters  or  pajiers  had  been  sold  to  Hi 
horst,  or  only  lent  to  him,  and  I  immediately  concluded  that  they 
only  hare  been  lent.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Goodge,  the  Med 
parson,  to  traffic  in  the  epistles  of  Mrs,  Matthew  Haygarth,  but 
to  tlie  last  degree  unlikely  that  a  well-to-do  maiden  lady  woola 
with  family  letters  or  papers  for  any  pecuniary  consideration  wha 
"No/*  I  said  to  myself,  "the  documents  have  been  lent,  and  irfl 
to  be  returned ;"  and  thereupon  I  laid  my  plans  for  the  next  dayl 
paign,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  peep  at  those  letters,  by  fair  i 
or  foul.  I  told  the  boy  to  be  at  his  post  in  the  inn-yard  early  tb 
morning ;  and  if  my  nephew  did  not  leave  the  inn»  my  agent  i 
ascertain  what  he  was  doing,  and  to  bring  me  word  thereof,  **I 
you  what  it  is,  Boots/'  I  said ;  **  I  have  rei\8on  to  believe  that  I 
dis]>osed  nephew  of  mine  has  some  wicked  intention  with  regitfd  U 
Judson,  who  is  nearly  related  to  a  young  lady  with  whom  that  11 
cipled  young  man  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  in  love ;  and  I  very  ma( 
that  he  means  to  send  her  some  letters,  written  by  this  foolish  ni 
hers  to  my  more  foolish  nephew,  and  eminently  calculated  to  i 
the  good  lady*s  feelings.  Now,  in  order  to  prevent  this  very  sbl 
conduct  on  his  part,  I  want  to  intercept  any  packet  or  letter  whio 
mistaken  youth  may  send  to  iliss  Judson.  Do  you  feel  yoursdBH 
of  getting  hold  of  such  a  packet,  on  consideration  of  a  boniflH 
a-sovereign  in  addition  to  the  five  Bhillings  per  diem  already  ■ 
upon?"  I 

Tliis,  in  more  direct  and  vulgar  phraseology,  was  what  I  e&idi 

boy  J  and  tlie  boy  departed,  after  pledging  himself  to  bring  ml 

packet  which  lla\skeVi\M€>t  im^^  \i^t%\^iaX.*£tv  lx<a>m  V.l\<i  Swan  Inn.  I 
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that  ITawkehurgt  might  cany  the  packet  himself,  and 
utmgcncy  appeared  unpleaaantly  pmbable* 

ae  favoured  us.    Mj  reprobate  nephew  was  too  ill  to  go  out. 

Miss  Judson's  packet  to  the  waiter,  the  waiter  confided  it 

8,  the  Boots  resigned  his  responsibility  in  faYonr  of  my  boy 

y,  who  kindly  offered  to  save  that  functionary  the  trouble  of  a 

|to  the  Lancaster-road, 

A.M.  the  packet  waa  in  my  hands.  I  have  devoted  the 
of  to-day  to  the  contents  of  this  packet.  They  consist  of 
f  written  by  Matthew  Ilay^artlj,  and  distinguished  by  a  most  abo- 
\  orthography ;  but  I  remember  my  own  father's  epistolary  com- 
i  to  hare  been  somewhat  deficient  in  this  respect ;  nor  is  it  sin- 
the  humble  citizen  should  have  been  a  poor  hand  at  spelling 
I  age  when  royal  personages  indulged  in  a  phonetic  style  of  ortho- 
hr  which  would  jiroYoke  the  laughter  of  a  modern  charity-boy» 
pretender  to  the  crown  of  England  should  murder  the  two 
in  which  he  wrote  seems  a  small  thing;  but  that  Frederick 
,  the  moBt  accx)mpli8hed  of  princes,  bosom-friend  of  Voltaire, 
patron  of  the  liiendi,  sliould  not  have  been  able  to  spell,  \% 
'  for  some  astonishment,  I  could  but  remember  this  fact,  as  I 
the  epistles  of  Matthew  Haygarth, 
It  that  these  letters  had  in  all  probability  been  carefully  num- 
liy  the  lady  to  whom  they  belong,  and  that  to  tamper  with  them 
fgeiious  extent  might  be  dangerous.  I  have  therefore  only  ven- 
fcd  to  retain  one  insignificant  scrawl  as  an  example  of  lilatthew  Hay- 
Bi'a  caligraphy  and  signature.  From  the  rest  I  have  taken  copious 
es.  It  appears  to  me  that  these  letters  relate  to  some  Iiakon  of  the 
Uemon's  youth ;  though  I  am  fain  to  confess  myself  surprised  to 
iDTer  that,  even  in  a  period  notorious  for  looseness  of  morals,  a  man 
enter  into  such  details  in  a  correspondence  with  his  sister. 
autr^^  mmurs.  I  have  selected  my  extracts  with  great 
hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  make  more  use  of  them  than  I 
ent  imagine  possible*  I  shall  post  this  letter  and  enclosure 
own  hands,  though  in  order  to  do  so  I  must  pass  the  Black 
shall  despatch  my  messenger  to  Lochiel  Yilla,  with  Miss  Jud- 
ket,  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 
aoch  haste,  to  catch  the  London  mail, 

Truly  yours, 

H,  K.  a  p. 


Front  Philip  SlMm  b  Morath  Pa^eL 

City,  Got.  12,  18(i— , 

Hear  Paget, — Come  back  to  town.    You  are  only  wasting  money, 
%  and  trouble. 


Yours, 


P.  S, 


tid 
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TOO  CLEViaj  FOB  A  CATSPAW. 


Captaik  Paget  returned  to  town,  mystified  bj  that  sudden 
monB  ftx>m  his  patron,  and  eager  to  know  wh&t  new  agpect  of  i 
rendered  his  further  presence  iu  Ullerton  useless  or  undesirable. 

Horatio  arrived  in  the  great  citjhalf  a  dozen  hours  before  hii 
time  protege,  and  was  comfortably  installed  when  Yal^itine  retnH 
those  lodgings  in  Oniegi^Btreet,  Chelsear  which  the  two  men 
in  cx>mnion. 

Captain  Paget  went  into  the  city  to  see  Phih'p  Sheldon  on  tl 
of  his  return,  but  did  not  succeed  in  finding  the  stockbroker. 
evening's  post  brought  him  a  letter  from  Philip,  appointing  an 
view  at  Bayswater,  at  three  o*clock  ou  the  following  day — the  d&] 
Valentine's  return  &om  Ullerton. 

Punctual  to  the  moment  appointed  by  this  letter^  Captain 
appeared  at  the  Lawn  on  the  following  day.     He  was  ushera 
Mr.  Sheldon's  study,  where  ho  found  that  gentleman  awaiting 
grare  and  meditative  of  mood,  but  friendly,  and  indeed  cordial, 
manner  to  the  retnming  traveller* 

**  My  dear  Paget,  sit  down ;  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  Toi 
has  made  you  look  five  years  younger,  by  Jove!  I  waa  sony 
you  had  cadled  while  I  was  out^  and  had  waited  for  me  upwaidn 
hour  yesterday.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  worry  on  my  shouldi 
now ;  commerce  is  all  worry,  you  know.  The  Marquis  of  Lamb« 
come  into  the  market  and  bought  up  two-thirds  of  the  Astrakhan 
Trunk  debenture  bonds,  just  as  our  house  had  speculated  for  U 
And  fiince  it  has  got  wind  that  the  Marquis  is  gweet  upon  the 
the  bonds  are  going  up  like  a  skyrocket  Such  ia  life.  I  thoQ 
had  better  have  our  little  talk  here ;  it*8  quieter  than  in  the  City. 
some  sherry  aud  soda ;  you  like  that  Manzanilla  of  mine,  I  know: 

And  the  hospitable  Philip  rang  the  bell,  withoat  thinking  it 
aary  to  wait  for  his  guest's  answer. 

There  was  a  cordiaUty,  a  conciliating|friendline6B  about  the 
broker's  manner  which  Horatio  Paget  did  not  like, 

'*He'8  too  civil  by  half,"  the  Captain  said  to  himself;  "he 
to  do  me/* 

"And  now  about  this  Ullerton  business,'*  Mr.  Sheldon  begaxii 
the  wine  and  Boda-water  had  been  brought^  and  a  tail  tumbler 
refreshing  comfjound  filled  for  tlie  Captain ;  "yon  have  really  n 
matters  admirably.  I  cannot  too  much  applaud  your  diplomat! 
You  would  have  put  a  what*s-his-name — that  fellow  of  Napolooi 
the  blush  by  your  management  of  the  whole  business*  But,  vc 
nately,  when  it*8  all  done,  it  comes  to  nothing ;  the  whole  allhir 
dently,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  mare's-nest.    It  is  one  of  th( 
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which  my  brother  Giiorge  has  been  chasing  for  the  last  ten  jgmb^ 
|whieh  nercr  haye  regulted  in  profit  to  him  or  anybodr  elae ;  and  I 
be  Bomethmg  worse  than  a  fool  if  I  were  to  lend  mjself  any 
to  snch  a  folly/* 
^Hnmph,"  mnttered  the  Cai»taia,  **here  is  a  change  indeed  T* 
'  Weil,  je^"  Mr.  Sheldon  answered  coolly.     **  I  daresay  my  con- 
does  seem  rather  capricions ;  but  you  see  George  put  me  ont  of 
the  other  day,  and  I  was  determined,  if  he  had  got  a  good 
to  ait  the  ground  from  nnder  his  feet.    All  your  communica^ 
i  from  Ullerton  tend  to  show  me  that  be  has  mt  got  hold  of  a  good 
P^  and  that,  in  any  attempt  to  circmmvcnt  him,  I  should  only  be 
ftTenting  my8elf»  wasting  your  time,  and  ray  own  money-    Thia 
family  seemg  nmnberlees,  and  it  is  evident  to  me  that  the  Rer- 
.  John  Haygarth'a  fortune  will  be  a  bone  of  contention  amongst 
\  Judsons  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  for  any  indefinite  number 
tj^nn  between  this  and  the  millennium.     So  I  really  think,  my  dear 
we'd  better  consider  this  transaction  finished,     I  will  give  you 
honorarium  you  think  fit  to  name  for  your  trouble,  and  well 
the  affair.     I  shall  find  plenty  more  buginess,  as  good,  or  better, 
rjtm  to  do." 
^Ton  are  very  good,**  replied  the  Captain,  in  nowise  satisfied  by 
It  was  all  too  smooth,  too  conciliatory-    And  there  was 
in  this  change  of  plan  that  was  altogether  mysterious. 
I  mi^t  a  capricious  man  be  expected  to  drop  a  speculation  ho 
eager  to  inaugurate^  but  Philip  Sheldon  was  the  lust  of  mqn 

[  of  caprice. 
must  hare  taken  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  with  those  ex* 
now,"  said  the  stockbroker  carelesaly,  ajs  Horatio  rose  to  depart, 
and  angry,  but  anxious  to  conceal  his  auger.     **  What,  are 
'  BD  soon  ?    I  thought  you  would  stop  and  take  a  chop  with  us." 
•Ko,  thanks ;  I  have  an  engagement  elsewhere*    Yes,  I  took  an 
trouble  with  those  extracts,  and  I  am  sorry  to  tl^nk  they 
bo  naeles*.** 
[  Well,  yes,  it  is  rather  ptovoking  to  you,  I  daresay.    The  extraeta 
be  Teiy  interesting  fmm  a  social  point  of  view,  no  doubt,  to 
who  care  about  such  things ;  but  in  a  legal  sense  they  ore  waste- 
I  can't  understand  why  Hawkehurst  was  in  Ullerton ;  for,  as 
I  yourself  suggested*  that  Peter  Judson  who  went  to  India  must  be 
Bdson  wanted  for  this  case-" 

four  brother  may  be  in  league  with  some  other  branch  of  the 

ily.     Or  what  if  he  is  hunting  for  an  heir  on  the  HaygMth 

»kcd  the  Captain,  with  a  very  close  watch  upon  Mr.  Sheldon's 

I^t  the  stockbr€>ker  be  never  bo  skilful  a  navigator  of  the  high- 

|cf  lile,  there  was  no  undercurrent,  no  cross  trade- wind,  no  unex- 

veering  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  the  west,  in  the  mysteries 

be  Captain  was  not  also  versed.    When  Colu^mUus  ^^utAid  to 


°i 

20ca8 
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'*  Well,  I  don't  eee  how  there  can  be  any  claimant  on 
the  hoofie,"  he  said  carelesBly-    "  You  see,  according  to  ya 
lord*B  statement— which  I  take  to  be  correct — ^Jonathan 
but  one  son,  a  certain  Matthew,  who  married  one  Rebecca  8 
and  had,  in  his  turn,  one  only  bod,  the  intestate  John.    Nof 
case,  where  is  vonr  heir  to  come  from,  except  through  Mat 
Ruth,  w^ho  married  Peter  Judson  ?** 

"  Isn't  it  just  possible  that  Matthew  Haygarth  may  I 
twice,  and  bad  other  children  ?  Those  letters  certainly  sng 
of  a  secret  alliance  of  gome  kind  on  Haygarth's  part,  and  the 
of  a  family,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  warmly  attach|^ 
idea  of  this  affair  was  that  it  must  hare  been  a  low  li^^ 
could  hardly  realise  the  fact  of  Matthew's  confiding  in  his  eM 
any  such  cii'cumstances,  however  lax  in  his  morals  that  gentle 
have  been.  Mrs*  Matthew  Haygarth's  letters  hint  at  some  n 
1  her  husband's  life.     Is  it  not  likely  that  this  hidden  fami 

^  legitimate  one  ?*' 

"  I  can't  quite  see  my  way  to  that  ide^,'*  Mr,  Sheldon  an 
a  meditative  tone.  *'  It  seems  very  unlikely  that  any  marriag 
garth's  could  have  remained  unknown  to  his  townsmen ;  and 
were  so,  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  our  tracing  the  heirs  froi 
marriage.  No,  my  dear  Paget,  I  have  resolved  to  wash  my 
the  businese,  and  leave  my  brother  George  in  undisturbed  pos 
his  ground," 

"  In  that  case,  perhaps  you  will  return  my  notes ;  they  ait 
ing  to  me," 
Si^^^^^^^gB^g&in  the  faintest  Indii^itiauiMaUUmi^Aut^ 
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i  your  eopies  were  faithfal  in  all  matters  except  the  orthography. 
1  in  the  names,  yon  of  conrse  adhered  to  the  original  spelling  ?" 
'  Most  decidedly,"  replied  Captain  Paget,  opening  the  door  to  de- 

tand  with  a  somewhat  cynical  smile  upon  his  face,  which  was  hid- 
rom  Mr-  Sheldon. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  of  your  accuracy  with  regard  to  the 
of  Meynell,  now  T* 
Not  the  least.    Good  afteraoon!    Ah,  there*a  onr  yonng  friend 
BwkehurstI"  exclaimed  the  CapUdn,  in  his  "society'*  Toice,  as  he 
,  out  into  the  hall,  where  Valentine  was  parting  with  Diana. 
came  and  greeted  his  yonng  friend,  and  they  lefl  the  house 

was  the  occasion  upon  which  Valentine  was  startled  by  hecur- 
be  name  *  MeynelF  pronounced  by  the  lips  of  Philip  Sheldon. 


Chapter  IV. 


CAPTAIN  PAGET  IS  PATEBNAL. 


lOBATio  Paget  left  the  Lawn  after  the  foregoing  interriew,  fnlly 
that  Mr,  Sheldon  was  only  desirous  to  throw  him  off  the 
in  order  to  follow  up  iho  chase  alone,  for  his  sole  profit  and  ad- 
lage. 

'  My  last  letter  conveyed  some  intelligenco  that  altered  his  whole 

of  action^"  thought  the  Captain ;  "  that  is  perfectly  clear.     He 

[somewhat  wanting  in  tact  when  he  recalled  me  so  suddenly.    But 

he  thought  it  would  be  easy  to  throw  dust  iu  my  poor  old 

What  waa  the  intelligence  that  made  him  change  his  mind? 

» is  the  grand  qnestion." 

Paget  dined  alone  at  a  West-end  restaurant  that  evening. 

aed  well,  for  he  had  in  hand  certain  moneys  advanced  by  his 

and  he  was  not  disposed  to  be  parsimonious.     He  sat  for  some 

\  in  meditative  mood  over  his  pint  bottle  of  Chambertin,  and  the 

of  his  meditation  was  Philip  Sheldon, 
^  Yes,'*  he  murmured  at  last,  "  that  is  it.  The  charm  is  in  the 
of  MeynelL  Why  eke  should  he  question  me  abont  the  ortho- 
i^nphy  of  that  name?  I  Bent  him  information  about  Matthew  Hay- 
irth  in  the  wife's  letters,  and  he  took  no  special  notice  of  that  in- 
annation.  It  was  only  when  the  name  of  Meynell  cropped  up  that  he 
banged  hia  tactics  and  tried  to  throw  me  over.  It  seems  to  me  that 
le  mn£t  have  some  knowledge  of  this  Meynell  branch,  and  therefore 
thinks  himself  strong  enough  to  act  alone,  and  to  throw  me  over  the 
To  throw  me  over,'*  the  Captain  repeated  to  himself  slowly, 
il,  we'll  see  about  that.  We'll  see ;  yes,  we'll  see." 
noon  on  the  following  day  Captain  Paget  presented  himself 
at  the  Bayswater  villa,  where  his  daughter  ate  the  bread  of  de- 
He  appeared  this  time  in  a  purely  paternal  character*    He 
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came  to  call  upon  his  only  chiid.    Before  paying  thk  ^sit  the  Cap 
had  improTed  the  shining  hour  by  a  careful  study  of  the  cnrreQi  ( 
two  or  three  back  volumes  of  the  Post-Office  and  Trade  Diredoriei 
but  all  his  researches  in  those  interesting  Tolnmos  had  &iled  to  i 
to  him  the  existence  of  any  metropolitan  MejneUs. 

"The  Meynells  whom  Sheldon  knowa  may  be  in  the  heart  off 
country/'  be  said  to  himself,  after  these  futile  labours* 

It  was  a  fine  autumnal  morning:,  and  as  Mi^  Paget  wa.^  m  uui| 
and  disengaged,  her  affectionate  father  suggested  that  she  ihould  I 
a  walk  with  him  in  Kensington  Gardens.     Bach  a  promenade  ha 
little  attraction  for  the  young  lady;  but  slie  had  a  rague  idea  i 
owed  a  kind  of  duty  to  her  father  not  remitted  by  his  neglect  of  I 
duties  to  her ;  so  she  assented  with  a  smile,  and  went  out  with 
looking  very  handsome  and  stylish  in  her  simple  but  fashionable  i 
no  part  of  which  had  been  provided  by  the  parent  she  accx>mpanied» 

The  Captain  surveyed  her  with  some  sense  of  family  pride, 

"Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  you  do  me  credit!**  he  exclaimed i 
a  somewhat  patroniBing  kindness  of  tone  and  manner ;  **  indeed, 
man  might  be  proud  of  such  a  daughter.    You  are  every  inch  a  Pa 

"I  hope  not,  papa,"  said  the  girl  involuntarily;  but  the  Cap 
more  delicate  instincts  had  been  considerably  bl  anted  in  the  press  t 
jostle  of  life,  and  he  did  not  feel  the  sting  of  this  remark. 

"Well,  perhaps  you  are  right,  my  love,*'  he  replied  blandly;  ** 
Pagets  are  an  unlucky  family.     Like  those  Grecian  people,  the  Am- 
what's-his-namo— the  man  who  was  killed  in  his  bath,  yon  know, 
wife,  or  the  other  young  person  who  had  come  to  visit  his  daogli 
made  the  water  too  hot,  you  know — and  that  kind  of  thing*    1 1 
not  quite  dear  about  the  story,  but  it's  one  of  those  farragos  of  i 
bish  they  make  young  men  learn  at  public  schools.    Yes,  my 
really  am  amazingly  pleased  by  your  improved  appearance* 
Sheldon  people  dress  you  very  nicely ;  and  I  consider  your  reeidOEUsal 
that  family  a  very  agreeable  aiTangement  for  all  parties.    You 
a  favour  on  the  girl  by  your  society,  and  so  on,  and  the  moth^  ] 
vides  yon  with  a  comfortable  home.    All  I  wonder  is  t  ■ 
looks  haven't  made  their  mark  before  this  with  some  oi 
stockbfoking  fellows.** 

"  We  see  very  little  of  the  stockbrokiiig  fellows,  as  you  call  th6 
at  the  Lawn,  papa.'* 

"  Indeed!     I  thought  Sheldon  kept  a  great  deal  of  company." 

"  0  no.    He  gives  a  dinner  now  and  then,  a  gentleman's  din 
nsually;  and  poor  Mrs.  Sheldon  is  very  anxious  that  it  should  all  | 
off  weU,  as  she  says ;  but  I  don't  think  he  is  a  person  who  carea  mt 
for  society." 

"  Eeally,  now  V 

**His  mind  seems  completely  occupied  by  his  business,  yon 
papa.    That  horrible  purmit  o^  ^^  seems  to  reciuiro  all  his  thonglj 
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time.    He  is  always  reading  commercial  papers^  the  *  Money 

and  *0a  Change,*  and  the  *  Stockbroker's  Vade-Mecum/  and 

of  that  kind.    When  he  is  not  reading,  he  is  thinking  j 

lanner  one  would  fancy  his  thoughts  were  always  gloomy 

at.    What  a  miserable,  hateful,  unholy  life  to  lead!    I 

not  be  that  man  for  all  the  money  in  Uie  Bank  of  England. 

it  id  a  kind  of  treachery  to  tel!  these  tbinga.    Mr.  Sheldon  is  very 

U>  me.    He  lets  mo  sit  at  his  table  and  share  the  comforts  of  his 

,  aad  I  must  be  rery  ungrateful  to  speak  against  him.    I  do  not 

to  fpeak  against  him,  you  see,  papa — I  only  mean  that  a  life 

to  money-making  is  in  itself  hateful.'* 

y  dear  child,  you  may  be  assured  that  anything  you  say  to  me 
[go  no  further/'  said  the  Captain  with  dignity;  **and  in  whom 
yon  confide,  if  not  in  your  father  ?    I  hare  a  profound  respect 
beldon  and  his  family — ^yes,  my  love,  a  profound  respect ;  and  I 
;  that  girl  Sarah — no,  I  mean  Charlotte — a  yqtv  charming  young 
I  net*d  scarcely  tell  you  that  the  smallest  details  of  your  life 
ftinily  posaess  a  keen  interest  for  me.    I  am  not  without  a 
feelings,  Diana,  though  circumstoiifiei  have  never  permitted  me 

a  father*8  duties,'* 
j  here  the  solitary  tear  which  the  accomplished  Horatio  oould 
r»t  will  trembled  in  his  eye.    This  one  tear  waa  always  at  his 
For  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  have  produced  a  second  ; 
single  drop  never  failed  him,  and  he  found  one  tear  as  effective 
9,  in  giving  point  and  finish  to  a  pathetic  speech. 
)iaiia  looked  at  him,  and  wondered,  and  doubted.    Alas,  she  knew 
[only  too  well!     Any  other  creature  in  this  wide  world  he  might 
re,  but  not  her.     She  had  lived  with  him  ;  she  had  tasted  the 
of  dependence  upon  him, — ten  times  more  bitter  than  de- 
on  strangers.    She  had  shown  him  her  threadbare  garments 
'  day,  and  had  pleaded  for  a  little  money*  to  be  put  oil'  with  a 
She  could  not  forget  this.    She  had  forgiven  him  long 
of  too  generous  a  nature  to  brood  upon  past  injuries.     But 
Id  not  forget  what  manner  of  man  lie  was,  and  thank  him  for 
speeches  which  she  knew  to  be  meariingleBS, 
lev  talked  a  little  more  of  Mr,  Sheldon  and  his  family,  but  Diana 
,  again  permit  herself  to  be  betrayed  into  any  vehement  exprcs- 
'  her  opinions.    She  answered  all  her  father's  questions  without 
al^  for  they  were  very  commonplace  cjuestions,  of  a  kind  that 
bt  be  answered  without  any  breach  of  faith. 
^Amongst  the  Sheldons'  acquaintances  did  yon  ever  hear  of  any 
le  called  Meynell?'*  Captain  Paget  asked  at  length. 
'  Yes,"  Diana  replied,  after  a  moment's  thoughtp  "  the  name  is 
ily  Tery  familiar  tu  me  ;'*  and  then,  after  a  pause,  she  exclaimed, 
hjf  the  Meynells  were  relations  of  Charlotte* s !    Yes,  her  grand- 
waa  a  MisB MejneU ;  /perfectly  remenibet\\eiinix?,>i.t%,^^- 
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don  talk  about  the  Meynells.    But  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  ^ 
scendants  of  that  family  now  liirmg.    Why  do  you  aak  the  questicK 
papa  ?    What  intereat  hare  you  in  the  Meynells  ?** 

'*  Well,  my  dear,  I  have  my  re^ons,  but  they  in  no  manner  cone 
Mr.  Sheldon  or  his  family ;  and  I  must  beg  you  to  be  careful  noti 
mention  the  subject  in  your  conversation  with  thoae  worthy  peo 
I  want  to  know  all  about  this  Meynell  family,    I  have  come 
Bome  people  of  that  name,  and  I  want  to  ascertain  the  precise  relatta 
ship  existing  between  these  people  and  the  Sheldons,    But  the  I 
must  know  nothing  of  this  inquiry  for  the  present    The 
speak  of  are  poor  and  proud,  and  they  would  perish  rather  than 
relatioufibip  upon  a  rich  man,  unless  fully  justified  by  the  closenea  ( 
family  ties.     I  am  sure  you  understand  all  this,  Diana?'' 

*'  Not  very  clearly,  papa/' 

"  Well,  my  dear,  it  is  a  delicate  position,  and  perhaps  acme 
difficult  for  the  comprehension  of  a  third  party.    All  you  need  and 
stand  is  tlie  one  fact  that  any  information  respecting  the  iley 
family  will  be  vitally  interesting  to  my  friends,  and,  through  thei 
serviceablo  to  me.    There  is,  in  fact,  a  legacy  which  these  friends  i 
mine  could  claim,  under  a  certain  will,  if  once  assured  as  to  the  deg 
of  their  relationBhip  to  your  friend  Charlotte's  kindred  on  the  Me 
side  of  the  house*    To  give  them  the  means  of  securing  this! 
would  be  to  help  the  ends  of  justice ;  and  I  am  sure,  Diana,  you^ 
wish  to  do  that." 

**  Of  course,  papa,  if  I  can  do  so  without  any  breach  of  faith  ^ 
my  employers.    Can  you  promise  me  that  no  harm  will  result  to  1 
Sheldons,  above  all  to  Charlotte  Halliday,  from  any  information  1 1 
procure  for  you  respecting  the  Meynell  family  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Diana,  I  can  promise  you  that.    I  repeat  most  sole 
thatt  by  obtaining  such  information  for  me,  you  will  be  aiding 
cause  of  justice.'* 

If  Horatio  Paget  might  ever  be  betrayed  into  the  inconsistonrr  j 
a  truthful  assertion,  it  seemed  to  his  daughter  that  it  was  likely  to  \ 
in  this  moment.  His  words  sounded  like  truth  ;  and  on  refleciifll 
Diana  failed  to  perceive  that  she  could  by  any  possibility  inflict  ^ 
on  her  friends  by  obliging  her  father  in  this  small  atfair. 

"  Let  me  think  the  matter  over,  papa,'*  she  said. 

"  Nonsense,  Diana ;  what  thinking  over  can  be  wanted  about  sod 
a  trifle  ?    I  never  before  asked  you  a  favour.    Surely  you  cannot  ] 
to  grant  so  simple  a  request,  after  the  trouble  I  have  taken  to 
my  reasons  for  making  it.** 

There  was  some  further  discussion,  which  ended  in  Miss  Paget  cos 
senting  to  oblige  her  father. 

**  And  you  will  manage  matters  with  tact?'*  urged  the  Captaim 
/carting. 

'There  is  no  especial  tact  Te^\i^> '^^^^*'  replied  Diana; 
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PW^  is  easy  enough.    Mrs.  Sheldon  is  reiy  fond  of  talking  about  her 
own  affairs.     I  hare  only  to  ask  her  some  leading  question  about  the 
and  she  will  run  on  for  an  hour,  telling  me  the  minntcst 
I  of  family  history  connected  with  them.     I  daresay  I  have  heard 
I  whole  story  before,  and  hare  not  heeded  it :   I  often  find  my 
»hts  wandering  when  Mrs.  Sheldon  is  talking.*' 

days  after  this,  Captain  Paget  called  on  Mr*  Sheldon  in  the 
,  when  he  receiyed  a  yery  handsome  recompense  for  his  labours  at 
on,  and  became  repossessed  of  the  extracts  he  had  made  from 
6w  Haygarth's  letters,  but  not  of  the  same  Mr*  Haygarth's  auto- 
letter  :  that  document  Mr.  Sheldon  confessed  to  having  mislaid. 
'  He  has  mislaid  the  original  letter,  and  he  has  had  ample  leisure 
opying  my  extracts ;  and  he  thinks  I  am  such  a  consummate  fool 
Dt  to  see  all  that,"  thought  Horatio,  as  he  left  the  stockbroker's 
enriched,  but  not  satisfied. 

ihio  course  of  the  same  day  he  receiyed  a  long  letter  from  Diana, 
ig  the  whole  history  of  the  Meynells,  as  known  to  Mrs.  Shel- 
Once  set  talking,  Georgy  had  told  all  she  could  tell,  delighted  to 
herself  listened  to  with  obrioas  interest  by  her  companion, 

trust  that  you  have  not  deceived  me,  my  dear  father,"  Diana 

led,  after  setting  forth  the  Meynell  history.     **  The  dear  good 

so  candid  and  confiding,  and  seemed  so  pleased  by  the  interest 

wed  in  her  family  alTairs,  that  1  should  feel  myself  the  vilest  of 

if  any  harm  could  result  to  her,  or  those  she  loves,  from  tlie 

>n  thus  obtained/' 

information  was  very  complete.    Mi-s.  Sheldon  had  a  kindly 

amiable  nature,  but  she  was  not  one  of  those  eensitive  souls  who 

ictively  shrink  from  a  story  of  bitter  shame  or  profound  sorrow, 

m  a  cureless  wound.    She  told  Diana,  wiLli  many  lamentations, 

second-hand  morality,  the  sad  history  of  Susan  MeyneU's 

it,  and  of  the  return,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  of  the  weary 

iitidiirer*    Even  the  poor  little  trunk,  with  the  name  of  the  Eouen 

Smok-maker,  Mrs.  Sheldon  dwelt  upon   with  graphic  insistence.    A 

Btttain  womanly  delicacy  had  prevented  her  ever  telling  this  story  in 

lia  prceenoe  of  her  brother-in-law,  George  Sheldon,  whose  hard  worldly 

biimer  in  no  way  invited  any  sentimental  revelation.    Thus  it  hap- 

pesutd  that  George  had  never  heard  the  name  of  Meyncli  in  connection 

^itli  his  friend  Tom  Halliday*s  family,  or  had  heard  it  so  seldom  as  to 

Wre  entirely  forgotten  it.    To  Horatio  his  daughter's  letter  was  price- 

InL    It  placed  him  at  once  in  as  good  a  position  as  Philip  Sheldon,  or 

li  Goorge  Sheldon  and  his  coadjutor,  Valentine  llawkehurst.    There 

were  thus  three  different  interests  involved  in  the  inheritance  of  the 

Eevurend  John  Haygarth. 

Captain  Psget  sat  late  by  a  comfortable  fire,  m\iV&  o^uXi^i^Owaxs^^^^ 
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tliat  night,  enjoying  an  excellent  cigar,  and  meditating  the  fdloKWf  j 
iottings  from  a  pedigree : 

Cha&lotte  M£Y2r£j<L,  married  Jajues  Hallidat. 

Tbouas  HAixnjAY,  only  ton  of  ftbov^  mjirrji>d  G^oRGnrA, 
I  now  Mm  BttSUKis  ;  had  imm^ 

C&ABLOTTS  HAIXIDAY. 


Susan-  lfKY>'ELL,  only  and  elder  sister  of  the  above-nftmed  C1mrloti",rati 
from  ber  home,  in  YorkaKipe,  with  a  3Ir,  KJn^on,  brother  to  Lord  Dufl 
Fate  unknown  dario^  fourteen  fears  of  her  life.     Died  in  I^ndoii^  t6S5. 
under  her  mAidcn  name ;  but  no  positive  cvidetice  lo  chow  tliat  »ke  wai  t 


THE  CAPTAIN'S  COAWUTOIU 

ONCfE  in  possession  of  the  connexion  between  the  intestate  John  H^ 
garth  and  the  Halliday  family.  Captain  Paget*8  conrse  was  an  en^y  ( 
He  understood  now  why  his  investia^tionB  had  been  so  %n 
brought  to  a  standstill,  Philip  Slieldou  had  disoovei'ed  the  ixmi 
connection,  and  waa  eager  to  pat  a  stop  to  researches  that  might  te 
to  a  like  discovery  on  the  part  of  his  coadjator, 

**  And  Sheldon  expects  to  prove  his  stepdaughter's  claim  to 
fortune?"  thought  the  Captain,    "  He  will  alFcct  ignorance  of  the  wh 
transaction  until  his  plans  are  ripe,  and  then  spring  tliera  sndd 
upon  his  brother  George.    I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  to  be  mt 
out  of  George  by  letting  him  into  the  secret  of  his  brother's  ini^ 
ence?    Ko;  I  think  not.     George  is  as  poor  as  a  chnrch  moose; 
Philip  must  always  be  the  more  pi-ofitable  acquaintance." 

On  the  broad  basis  afforded  by  Diana's  letter,  C^aptain  Paget 
able  to  build  up  the  whole  scheme  of  the  FLaygarthian  snccession. 
pedigree  uf  the  Meynells  was  sufficiently  simple,  if  their  legitimll 
descent  from  Matthew  Haygarth   could  be  fairly  proved.    Charia 
Halliday  was  heiress-at-law  to  the  fortune  of  John  Haygarth,  all 
provided  that  her  great-aunt  Snsan  died  without  legitimate  issue* 

Here  W'as  the  one  chance  which  appeare<l  to  the  adventurous 
of  Horatio  Paget  worth  some  trouble  in  the  way  of  research.    Fou 
years  of  Susan  Meyneirs  life  had  been  spent  away  from  all  whol 
her.    It  was  certainly  possible  that  in  that  time  she  might  have  fo; 
some  legitimate  alliance. 

This  was  the  problem  which  Horatio  set  himself  to  solve.    T<i 
adventurer  is,  of  all  manner  of  men,  the  most  sanguine.    Sir  Wa 
Raleigh  sees  visions  of  gold  and  glory  where  grave  statesm<  : 
a  foors-paradise  of  dreams  and  fancies.    To  the  ho[}efLil  ii. 
Captain  thcac  fourteen  unrecorded  years  of  Susan  Meynell'a  life  i 
a  very  Golwnda* 
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did  not,  however,  rest  satisfied  with  the  information  afforded  by 
!  letter, 

will  hare  the  8t4>ry  of  these  ilejnellii  at  firgt-hand  as  well  as  at 
band,^  he  said  to  himself;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  presenting 
again  at  the  Villa — this  time  as  a  Tisitor  to  Mrs.  Sheldon* 
Georgy  he  had  been  always  a  favonrite*  His  little  stories  of 
world, — the  Prince  and  Perdita,  Brammel  and  Sheridan,^ — 
.  by  no  means  novel  to  those  acquainted  with  that  glorious 
I  of  British  history,  were  Tery  agreeable  to  Georgy,  The  Cap- 
lorid  ilatteries  pleased  her ;  and  she  contrasted  the  ceremonions 
rs  of  that  gentleman  with  the  curt,  bosineaslike  style  of  her 
id,  very  much  to  the  Captain^s  advantage.  lie  came  to  thank 
'  her  goodness  to  his  child,  and  this  occaBton  gave  him  ample 
mity  for  sentiment.  He  had  asked  to  sec  Mrs.  Sheldon  alone, 
ianghter's  presence  would  have  been  some  hindrance  to  the  car- 
fat  of  his  design. 

lere  are  things  I  have  to  say  which  I  should  scarcely  care  to 
Mfore  my  daughter,  you  see,  my  dear  Mrs,  Shc^ldon/'  he  said,  with 
eameatoess.  **  I  should  not  wish  to  remind  the  dear  child  of 
Dlale  position ;  and  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  position  is  very 
A  father  who,  at  his  best,  cannot  provide  a  fitting  home  for 
tiely-nurtured  girl,  and  who  at  any  moment  ma^'  be  snatched 
\  but  a  poor  protector.  And  were  it  not  for  your  friendships 
not  what  my  child's  fate  might  be.  The  dangers  and  tempta- 
tat  beset  a  handsome  young  woman  are  very  terrible,  my  dear 
iddoD." 

\  was  intended  to  lead  up  to  the  subject  of  Sosan  Meynell;  but 
did  not  rise  to  the  bait,  She  only  shook  her  head  plaintively  in 
0  the  Captain's  proposition. 

sa,  madam ;  beauty  unallied  with  strength  of  mind  and  high 
is  apt  to  be  a  fatal  dower.  In  every  family  there  are  sad 
B,^  murmured  the  sentimental  Horatio. 

|L  thia  remark  did  not  produce  the  reqiiired  result ;  so  the  Oap- 
f  upon  his  invention  for  a  specimen  history  from  the  annala  of 
house,  which  was  a  colourable  imitation  of  Susan  Meynell's 

id  what  was  the  end  of  this  lovely  Belinda  Pact's  career,  my 
Sheldon?*'  he  concluded,  "The  gentleman  was  a  man  of 
Hk,  but  a  scouudrel  and  a  dastard.  Sophia's  brother,  a  comet 
First  Life^Ouards,  called  him  out,  and  there  was  a  meeting  on 
n-common^  in  which  Lavinia's  seducer  was  mortally  wounded, 
trial,  and  the  young  captain  of  hussars,  Amelia's  brother, 
.4o  transportation  for  life,  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that 
never  carried  out.  The  young  man  fell  gloriously  at 
at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment,  the  Scotch  Fusiliers,  and 
beg  pardon,  Ameiia;  nay,  what  am.  1  ftafmg,^  \Xv&  \gi^^ 
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HftTing  oDoe  adailleJ  thm  neoesily;  the  Cuptain 

vhere  lie  wna  to  find  t^e  i^bl  pefson.  A  veiy  brie 
settled  thii  qnestion.  One  anoiig  the  nmneronB  bnsinefli 
of  C^iUin  Pig^'ft  life  had  bfongfat  him  in  contact  witli 
leepectnbte  litde  ¥kbA  goitknian  called  Fleams,  who  had  ^ 
Oiner  as  a  noCaiy;  but  finding  that  profession  nnprofital: 
oome  a  htinter  of  pedigrees,  and  heirs-at-law— for  the 
Insigiiificaot  l^acies — ^nndaimed  stock,  and  all  other  jet 
sam  thrown  up  on  the  shadowj  ehor^  of  the  Court  of  Chs 
FleoTOs  bad  not  often  been  so  fortunate  as  to  put  bis  indi 
fingers  into  any  large  pie,  but  he  had  contrived  to  make  a  go 
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the  man  Meynell ;  and  after  we  will  go  to  Susan  Mejnell.  Her  box 
came  from  Bonen — that  we  know.  Where  her  box  came  from  she  is 
likely  to  hare  come  from.  So  it  is  at  Rouen,  or  near  Rouen,  we  must 
look  for  her.  Let  me  see:  she  die  in  1835!  that  is  long  time.  To 
look  for  the  particnlars  of  her  life  is  like  to  dive  into  the  ocean  for  to 
Slid  the  lost  cargo  of  a  ship  that  has  gone  down  to  the  bottom,  no  one 
knows  where.  But  to  a  man  really  expert  in  these  things  there  is  no- 
fhiDg  of  imposrible.  I  will  find  you  your  Susan  Meynell  in  less  than 
■z  months ;  the  evidence  of  her  marriage,  if  she  was  married ;  her 
cihfldren,  if  she  had  children." 

In  less  than  six  months — the  margin  seemed  a  wide  one  to  the 
inqiatient  Horatio.  But  he  knew  that  such  an  investigation  must 
needs  be  slow,  and  he  left  matters  in  the  hands  of  his  new  ally  with 
1  sense  that  he  had  done  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.  Then 
Mowed  for  Horatio  Paget  two  months  of  patient  attendance  upon  for- 
tnne.  He  was  not  idle  during  this  time ;  for  Mr.  Sheldon,  who  seemed 
pirticalarly  anxious  to  conciliate  him,  threw  waifs  and  strays  of  busi- 
neBB  into  his  way.  Before  the  middle  of  November,  M.  Fleurus  had 
fcimd  the  regist^  of  Matthew  Haygarth's  marriage,  as  George  Sheldon 
bad  found  it  before  him,  working  in  the  same  groove,  and  with  the 
iMne  order  of  intelligence.  After  this  important  step  M.  Fleurus  de- 
puted for  his  native  shores,  where  he  had  other  business  besides  the 
Meynell  affair  to  claim  his  attention.  Meanwhile  the  astute  Horatio 
kept  a  close  eye  npon  his  young  friend  Valentine.  He  knew  from 
Diana  that  the  yonng  man  had  been  in  Yorkshire;  and  he  guessed 
iiie  motive  of  his  visit  to  Newhall,  not  for  a  moment  supposing  that 
his  presence  in  that  farmhouse  could  have  been  accidental.  The  one 
tarn  of  affairs  that  utterly  and  completely  mystified  him  was  Mr.  Shel- 
don's sanction  of  the  engagement  between  Valentine  and  Charlotte. 
This  was  a  mystery  for  which  he  could  for  some  time  find  no  solution. 

*•  Sheldon  will  try  to  establish  his  stepdaughter's  claim  to  the  for- 
tane ;  that  is  clear.  But  why  does  he  allow  her  to  throw  herself  away 
on  a  penniless  adventurer  like  Hawkehurst  ?  If  she  were  to  marry  him 
before  recovering  the  Haygarth  estate,  she  would  recover  it  as  his  wife, 
and  the  fortune  wonld  be  thrown  unprotected  into  his  hands." 

More  deliberate  reflection  cast  a  faint  light  upon  Philip  Sheldon's 
motives  for  so  quixotic  a  course. 

"  The  girl  had  fallen  in  love  with  Val.  It  was  too  late  to  prevent 
that  She  is  of  age,  and  can  marry  whom  she  pleases.  By  showing 
himself  opposed  to  her  engagement  with  Val,  he  might  have  hurried 
her  into  rebellion,  and  an  immediate  marriage.  By  affecting  to  con- 
sent to  the  engagement,  he  would  on  the  contrary,  gain  time,  and  the 
advantage  of  all  those  chances  that  are  involved  in  the  lapse  of  time." 

Within  a  few  days  of  Christmas  came  the  following  letter  from 
M.  YleuroB. 


UQ 
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From  Jacques  Housseau  Fkurus  to  Horatio  P<ujtt 

fi^tol  de  In  Pucelle,  place  Jeatiiie  d'Are,  Boofl^ 
2l8t  Dcoeinbcr  IWK 

Monsieur, — After  eiertioDs  incalculable, — after  labours  HerculeM, 
I  come  to  learn  something  of  your  Suaanne  Meynell — more,,  I  come  ta 
learn  of  her  marriage.  But  I  will  begin  at  the  beginning  of  tiik^ 
The  labours,  the  time,  the  efforts,  the  csourage,  the  patience, 
will  Bay  it  without  to  blush — the  geniua  which  this  enterprise  has 
me,  I  will  not  enlarge  upon.  There  are  things  which  cannot  tell  theni^ 
selves.  To  commence,  I  will  tell  yon  how  I  went  to  Rouen, 
advertised  in  the  journals  of  Rouen,  and  asked  among  the 
Eouen — at  shops,  at  hotela,  by  the  help  of  my  ulliei^  the  poU 
means  which  you,  in  your  inexperience  of  this  science  of 
could  not  even  figure  to  yourself — always  seeking  the  trace  of 
woman  MeyoelL  It  was  all  pain  lost.  Of  this  woman  Meynell 
Eouen  there  was  no  trace. 

In  the  end  I  enraged  my  eel  f.  "  Imbecile  I"  I  said  to  myself,  "lAf 
seek  in  tliia  dull  commercial  city,  among  this  heavy  people,  for  thai 
which  thou  ehouldiit  seek  only  in  the  centre  of  all  things?  As  tl» 
rivers  go  to  the  ocean,  so  flow  all  the  streams  of  human  life  to  the 
one  great  central  ocean  of  humanity — Paius!  It  is  there  UiC  Alpiii 
and  the  Omega— there  the  mi^^hty  heart  through  which  the  blood  a£ 
all  t!ic  body  mnst  be  pumfKiil,  and  is  pumping  always,"  I  say  to  my* 
self,  unconsciously  rising  to  the  sublimity  of  my  great  countryman, 
Hugo — in  whose  verse  I  find  an  echo  of  my  own  soul,  and  whose 
compositions  I  flatter  myself  I  could  have  surpassed,  if  I  had  devoted 
to  the  Muses  the  time  and  the  powers  w^hicli  1  have  squandered  on  ■ 
vUain  mHier^  that  demands  the  genius  of  a  Talleyrand,  and  rewardi 
with  the  crust  of  an  artisan. 

In  Puris,  then,  I  will  seek  the  woman  Meynell,  and  to  Paris  I  go< 
In  my  place  an  inexperienced  person  would  advertise  in  the  most  con- 


siderable papers;  would  invite  Susanne  Mejiiell  to  hear  of  something  to 
her  advantage ;  and  would  bring  together  a  crowd  of  &ls6  Susumfl 
MejnellB,  greedy  to  obtain  the  benefice.    Mo,  I  do  nothing  in  this 


t 


style  there.  On  tlie  contrary,  in  the  most  obscure  little  journals  of 
Paris  I  publish  a  modest  little  advertisement  as  from  the  brothi^ 
Susanne  Meynelli  who  implores  his  sister  to  visit  him  on  his  deathbed.! 
Here  are  follies^  you  will  say.  Since  Susanne  Meynell  is  dead  it 
f  thirty  years,  and  her  brother  is  dead  also.  Ah,  how  you  are  dull,  you 
insulars,  and  how  impossible  for  your  foggy  island  to  produce  a  Fouche, 
a  Canler,  a  genius  of  police,  a  Columbus  of  the  subterranean  darkoessea 
of  your  city. 

The  brother,  dying,  advertises  for  the  sister  dead;  and  who  wil 
jADfiirer  that  letter,  diink  you?  Some  good  Christito  soul  who  hi 
^pitj  for  the  sick  man,  and  wIlo  \f\\l  wjI  ^^tm\^  \\vca.  \a  \AXL'^;u&h 
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waiting  the  sister  who  will  come  to  him  never.  For  us  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  the  duty  of  charity  is  paramount.  You  of  the  Ang- 
lican fiiith — bah,  how  you  are  cold,  how  you  are  hard,  how  you  are 
mpitiable ! 

My  notice  appears  once,  my  notice  appears  twice,  three  times,  four 
times,  many  times.  I  occupy  myself  about  my  other  business,  and  I 
waiL  I  do  not  wait  unusefdlly.  In  etTect,  a  letter  arrives  at  last  at 
Ihe  address  of  the  dying,  from  a  lady  who  knew  Susanne  Meynell  before 
ktr  marriage  with  M.  Lmohle. 

Think  you  not  that  to  me  this  was  a  moment  of  triumph  ?  Before 
ktr  marriage  with  M.  Lenobh.  Those  words  appear  under  my  eyes  in 
the  writing  of  the  unknown  lady.  "  It  is  found !"  I  cry  to  myself;  and 
then  I  hasten  myself  to  reply  to  the  unknown  lady.  Will  she  permit 
neto  see  her? 

With  all  politeness  I  make  the  request;  with  all  politeness  it  is 
mswered.  The  lady  calls  herself  Mademoiselle  Servin.  She  resides 
in  the  street  Grande-Mademoiselle,  at  the  corner  of  the  Place  Lauzun. 
It  IB  of  all  the  streets  of  Paris  the  most  miserable.  One  side  is  already 
icmoved.  In  face  of  the  windows  of  those  houses  that  still  stand  they 
ire  making  a  new  Boulevard.  Behind,  they  are  pulling  down  edifices 
of  all  kinds  in  the  formation  of  a  new  square.  At  the  side  there  is  a 
yawning  chasm  between  two  tall  houses,  through  which  they  pierce  a 
new  street.  One  sees  the  interior  of  many  rooms  rising  one  above 
SDOther  for  seven  stories.  Here  the  gay  hangings  of  an  apartment  of 
little  master;  there  the  still  gaudier  decoration  of  a  boudoir  of  these 
ladies.  High  above  these  luxurious  salons — ah,  but  how  much  more 
near  to  the  skies ! — one  sees  the  poor  gray  paper,  blackened  and  smoky, 
of  a  garret  of  sempstress,  or  workman,  and  the  hearths  black,  deserted. 
These  interiors  thus  exposed  tighten  me  the  heart.  It  is  the  autopsy 
of  the  domestic  hearth. 

I  find  the  Mademoiselle  Servin  an  old  lady,  gray  and  wan.  The 
house  where  she  now  resides  is  the  house  which  she  has  inhabited  five- 
ind-thirty  years.  They  talk  of  pulling  it  down,  and  to  her  the  idea  of 
leaving  it  is  exquisite  pain.  She  is  alone,  a  teacher  of  music.  She  has 
leen  proprietors  come  and  go.  The  2)ensian  has  changed  mistresses 
many  times.  Students  of  law  and  of  medicine  have  come  and  passed 
like  the  shadows  of  a  magic  lantern ;  but  this  poor  soul  has  remained 
8till  in  her  little  room  on  the  fourth,  and  has  kept  always  her  little  old 
piano. 

It  was  here  she  knew  Susanne  Meynell,  and  a  young  Frenchman, 
who  became  in  love  with  her,  for  she  was  beautiful  like  the  angels,  this 
lady  said  to  me. 

Until  we  meet  for  all  details.  Enough  that  I  come  to  discover 
where  the  marriage  took  place,  that  I  come  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
register,  and  that  I  do  all  things  in  rule.  Enough  that  the  marriage 
is  a  good  marriage— -a  Tegular  marriage,  and  t\iat  1  \va\^  ^X^r^^l  m^^^ 
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already  in  comnnmication  with  the  heir  of  that  marriage,  who  nodtt 
within  some  few  leagues  of  this  city. 

My  hibonrs,  mv  successes,  I  will  not  describe.  It  must  tiiat  ttcj 
will  be  recompensed  in  the  future.  I  hare  dispensed  much  moD^ 
during  these  transactions. 

Agree^  monsieur,  that  I  am  your  devoted  servitor, 

Jacques  Rousseau  Fleubus. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  this  missive  that  the  Ci^ 
tain  trusted  himself  to  the  winds  and  waves  in  the  cheerless  Deoeatar 
weather.  He  was  well  pleased  to  find  that  M.  Fleurus  had  made  dii* 
coveries  so  important ;  but  he  had  no  idea  of  letting  that  astute  pf» 
titioner  absorb  all  the  power  into  his  own  hands. 

"I  must  see  Susan  Meynell's  heir,"  he  said  to  himself;  "I  mmi 
give  him  clearly  to  understand  that  to  me  he  owes  the  discoTeiyofUi 
claims,  and  that  in  this  affair  the  Frenchman  Fleurus  is  no  more  this 
a  paid  agent." 


*iooh  i^t  fowxih. 

GUSTAVE  IN  ENGLAND. 


Chapter  I. 

HALCYON  DAYS. 

OxCE  having  offered  up  the  fondest  desires  of  her  own  heart  on  tb 
shrine  of  duty,  Diana  Paget  was  not  a  person  to  repent  herself  of  th« 
pious  sacrifice.  After  that  Christmas  night  on  which  she  had  knelt  at 
Charlotte's  feet  to  confess  her  sad  secret,  and  to  resign  all  claim  to  the 
man  she  had  loved  so  foolishly,  so  tenderly,  with  such  a  romantic  and 
unselfish  devotion,  Miss  Paget  put  away  all  thought  of  the  past  fh^m 
her  heart  and  mind.  Heart  and  mind  seemed  empty  and  joyless  with- 
out those  loved  tenants,  though  the  tenants  had  been  only  fair  wraiths 
of  dreams  that  were  dead.  There  was  a  sense  of  something  missing  in 
her  life — a  blank,  dull  calm,  which  was  at  first  very  painful.  But  for 
Charlotte's  sake  she  was  careful  to  hide  all  outward  token  of  de?|Kmd- 
ency,  and  the  foolish  grief,  put  down  by  so  strong  a  hand,  was  ere 
long  well-nigh  stifled. 

Those  dark  days  which  succeeded  Cliristmas  were  a  period  of  hal- 
cyon peace  for  Valentine  and  Charlotte.  The  accepted  lover  came  to 
the  villa  when  he  pleased,  but  was  still  careful  not  to  encroach  on  the 
license  allowed  him.  Once  a  week  he  permitted  himself  the  delight  of 
five-o'clock  tea  hi  !ilrs.  Sheldon's  drawing-room,  on  which  occasions  he 
brought  Charlotte  all  the  news  of  his  small  literary  world,  and  a  i?)w 
deal  of  useful  information  out  of  the  books  ho  had  been  reading.  When 
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Ur.  Sheldon  pleased  to  inyite  him  to  dinner  on  Sunday,  he  gladly  ac- 
,    eepted  the  invitation,  and  this  Sunday  dinner  became  in  due  course  an 
CliabliBhed  institution. 

''Ton  may  as  well  make  this  your  home  on  a  Sunday,"  said  Mr. 
Sheldon  one  day,  with  careless  cordiality ;  "  I  daresay  you  find  Sunday 
M  in  your  lodg^gs." 

"Yes,  papa,"  cried  Charlotte,  "he  does  find  it  very  dull — dread- 
fclly  dull— don't  you,  Valentine  ?*' 
And  she  regarded  him  with  that  pretty,  tender,  almost  motherly 
.   look,  which  young  ladies  who  are  engaged  are  apt  to  bestow  on  their 
I    ilianced  lorers. 

^  Hiss  Halliday  was  very  grateful  to  her  stepfather  for  his  kindness 
to  her  landless  adorer,  and  showed  her  appreciation  of  his  conduct  in 
OiDy  pretty  little  caressing  ways,  which  would  have  been  infinitely 
lewUehing  to  a  person  of  sentiment. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Sheldon  was  not  sentimental,  and  any  exhibi- 
tion of  feeling  appeared  to  haye  an  irritating  effect  upon  his  neryes. 
Th^e  were  times  when  he  shrank  from  some  little  sudden  caress  of 
Charlotte's  as  from  the  sting  of  an  adder.  Aversion,  surprise,  fear, 
what  was  it  that  showed  in  the  expression  of  his  face  at  these  moments? 
Caterer  that  strange  look  was,  it  departed  too  quickly  for  analysis  ; 
and  the  stockbroker  thanked  his  stepdaughter  for  her  little  affectionate 
demonstration,  with  his  wonted  smile — the  smile  he  smiled  on  Change, 
the  smile  which  was  sometimes  on  his  lips  when  his  mind  was  a  nest 
ofsooipions. 

To  Valentine,  in  these  rosy  hours,  life  seemed  full  of  hope  and 
brightness.  He  transferred  his  goods  and  chattels  from  Omega-street, 
Chelsea,  to  the  pleasant  lodging  in  the  Edgware-road,  where  he  was 
nearer  Charlotte,  and  out  of  the  way  of  his  late  patron  Captain  Paget, 
in  the  event  of  that  gentleman's  return  from  the  Continent. 

Fortune  favoured  him.  The  gaiety  of  heart  which  came  with  his 
happiness  lent  a  grace  to  his  pen.  Pleasant  thoughts  and  fancies  be- 
decked his  pages.  He  saw  everything  in  the  rosy  light  of  love  and 
beauty,  and  there  was  a  buoyant  freshness  in  all  he  wrote.  The  Pega- 
SOB  might  be  but  a  common  hackney,  but  the  hack  was  young  and 
fresh,  and  galloped  gaily  as  he  scented  the  dewy  morning  air.  It  is 
not  every  poet  whose  Pegasus  clears  at  a  bound  a  space  as  wide  as  all 
that  waste  of  land  and  sea  the  watchman  views  from  his  tall  tower  on 
the  rock. 

Mr.  Hawkehurst's  papers  on  Lauzun,  Brummel,  Sardanapalus,  Ra- 
belais, Lord  Chesterfield,  Erasmus,  Beau  Nash,  Apelles,  Galileo,  and 
Philip  of  Orleans,  were  in  demand,  and  the  reading  public  wondered  at 
ibis  prodigy  of  book-making.  He  had  begun  to  save  money,  and  had 
opened  a  deposit  account  at  the  Unitas  Bank.  How]^he  gloated  over 
the  deposit  receipts  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  when  he  added  a  fresh 
one  to  hiB  store!    When  he  had  three,  for  sums  amo\ii\t\ii%  iiv  ill  t^ 
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forty  poundB,  lie  took  them  to  Charlotte,  and  she  looked 
he  looked  at  them,  as  if  the  poor  little  bits  of  printed  paper  1 
Bpeciraene  of  virgin  ore  from  some  gold-mine  newljr  diecoverc'd  bj  Mr. 
Hawkehorpt.    And  then  these  foolish  lovera  kiaaed  each  other,  a«  TO 
Uam  Lee  and  his  wife  may  have  embraced  after  the  pennile^  vouug 
Btndent  had  perfected  bis  invention  of  the  Btocking-frame. 

"  Forty  pounds !"  exclaimed  Miss  Ealliday,  **  all  won  by  yotir  pen, 
and  your  poor  fingers,  and  yonr  poor,  poor  head !  How  it  must  ack 
after  a  long  day's  work  I     How  clever  yon  must  be,  Valentine !" 

**  Yes,  dear  j  amazingly  clever.  Clever  enongb  to  know  that  yci 
are  the  deai*est  girl  in  Christendom.'* 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  sir !  Yon  are  not  clever  enongh  to  havts  tlie 
privilege  of  doing  that  yet  awhile,  I  mean,  how  learned  yon  mnst  be 
to  know  such  lots  of  things,  all  abont  Erasrans,  and  Galileo,  and— ** 

**  No,  my  darling,  not  Erasmus  and  Galileo.  I  knew  all  about 
Erasmus  last  week;  but  I  am  working  at  my  paper  on  Galileo  now, fto 
exhaustive  review  of  all  the  books  that  were  ever  written  on  the  6q1> 
ject,  in  ten  pages.  I  don't  ask  other  people  to  remember  what  I  writer 
you  know,  my  dear,  and  I  don't  pledge  myself  to  remember  it  That 
flort  of  thing  won't  keep.  There  is  a  kind  of  sediment,  no  doubt,  ifl 
one's  note-book ;  but  the  effervescence  of  that  vintage  goes  off  ratkw 
quickly." 

'*  I  only  know  that  you  are  a  very  clever  person,  and  timt  one  ob-  ] 
tains  an  immeneity  of  information  from  your  writings/'  said  Charlotte 

**  Yes,  dearest,  there  is  a  kind  of  wine  that  must  be  made  into  negiui} 
for  such  pretty  little  topers  as  yon — the  *  Wine  of  Cyprns^'  aa  Mn^j 
I  Browning  called  it.    It  is  better  for  pretty  girls  to  have  the  negtis  tliaal 
{to  have  nothing,  or  only  weak  home-brewed  stuff  that  resnUa  in  hstA^ 
I  ache*    My  dearest,  Fate  has  been  very  good  to  roe,  and  I  love  my  ] 
fession  of  letters.    I  am  sure  that  of  all  educational  processes  there  i 
none  better  than  book-making ;  and  the  man  who  begins  by  making 
books  must  be  dolt,  dunce,  and  dunderhead,  if  he  do  not  end  by  writ 
ing  them.    So  you  may  yet  hope  to  see  the  momiug  that  shall  mnke'^ 
your  ^'alentine  famous — for  a  fortnight.    What  man  can  hope  to  be 
famous  for  more  than  a  fortnight  in  such  a  railroad  age  as  this?'' 

During  tliis  halcyon  period,  in  wliich  Mr,  Hawkehnrst  cultiva 
alternately  the  society  of  the  Muses  and  his  mistress,  he  saw  little  < 
Dothing  of  George  Sheldon.    He  bad  washed  his  hands  of  all  share  i 
tlie  work  of  establishing  Charlotte  Halliday's  claim  to  the  Reve 
Jolm  Hay  garth's  thousands .    Indeed,  since  that  interview  in  whic 
PhUip  Sheldon  had  made  so  light  of  his  stepdaughter's  chances,  and 
ratified  his  consent  to  her  marriage  with  so  hnmble  a  literary  adven* 
turer  as  himself,  Mr.  Hawkehnrst  had  come  to  consider  tlie  Uaygarthiun 
inheritance  as  altogether  a  visionary  business.    If  it  were  certain,  or 
even  probable,  that  Charlotte  was  to  inherit  a  hundred  thousand  pound^f 
raa  it  likely  that  Mr.  Sheldon  vrould  eiico\irage  such  an  alliance  ?   Thi^ 
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qnestion  Mr.  Hawkehnrst  always  answered  iu  the  nop:ativc;  and  as 
diTS  and  weeks  went  by,  and  he  heard  no  more  of  tlic  Hny^arth  for- 
time,  the  idea  of  Charlotte's  wealth  became  more  and  more  shadowy. 

If  there  were  anything  doing  in  this  matter,  the  two  brothers  were 
oow  working  together,  and  George  had  no  furtlier  need  of  Valentine^s 
Up. 

The  two  brothers  were  not  working  entirely  toprether.  Philip  Shel- 
don had  taken  the  matter  into  his  own  strong  hand,  and  George  found 
it  jery  difficult  to  hold  an  inch  of  ground  against  that  formidable  an- 
tigonigt.  The  papers  and  information  which  George  had  boasted  of 
to  Talentine,  and  the  possession  whereof  was,  as  he  asserted,  the  very 
keystone  of  the  arch,  proved  to  be  of  such  small  account  that  he  ulti- 
Dttely  oonsented  to  hand  them  over  to  his  brother  on  tlie  payment  of 
cpenses  out  of  pocket,  and  a  bonus  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
together  with  a  written  undertaking  from  Miss  Halliday  to  pay  him 
(he  fifth  share  of  any  fortune  recoTcred  by  means  of  those  ])apers. 

This  undertaking  had  been  executed  in  the  easiest  manner. 

**  My  brother  has  taken  it  into  his  wise  head  that  there  is  some  un- 
dnmed  stock  standing  in  your  grandfather's  name  which  you  are  en- 
tUed  to,  Lotta,"  Mr.  Sheldon  said  one  morning ;  ''  nnd  he  wants  to 
noorer  iJie  amount  for  you,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  clear  fifth  when 
the  sum  is  recovered  Have  you  any  objection  to  sign  such  an  under- 
taking ?» 

''Dear  papa,  how  can  I  object?"  cried  Charlotte  gaily.  "Why, 
etocks  are  money,  are  they  not  ?  How  fortunate  we  are,  and  how  rich 
le are  getting!*' 

«Wer 

"Valentine  and  I,"  murmured  the  girl,  blushing.  "  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  him  when  any  windfall  of  good  fortune  comes  to  me.  What 
do  you  think,  papa?  He  has  saved  forty  pounds  in  little  more  than 
three  months-— all  earned  by  his  pen !" 

"  Bcliold 
The  arch-enclianter'd  wand  !     Itself  n  nothinj^ ; 
But  taking  6orccr>'  from  tlio  mat>ter-haml 
To  paralyse  the  Ca^^ars,  nnd  to  strike 
The  loud  earth  breathless  I" 

And  Miss  Halliday  spouted  the  glowing  lines  of  the  noble  dramatist 
with  charming  enthusiasm.  She  signed  the  required  undertaking  with- 
out looking  at  it,  and  it  was  duly  witnessed  by  her  stepfatlier. 

"  In  your  talk  with  your  mother  and  Valentine,  I  bIiouM  advise 
you  to  be  as  silent  about  this  small  business  as  about  your  own  little 
fortune,"  Mr.  Sheldon  remarked  presently. 

"  Mustn't  I  tell  Valentine  ?"  cried  Charlotte,  making  a  wry  face ; 
"I  should  so  like  to  tell  him — ^just  about  these  stocks.  I  daresay  lie 
knows  what  stocks  are ;  and  it  would  be  such  cheering  news  for  him, 
after  he  has  worked  his  poor  brain  so  for  that  forty  pounds.    I  don't 
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BO  much  care  about  telling  poor  mamma ;  for  she  docs  exclftim 
wonder  bo  abont  things,  that  it  is  quite  fatiguing  to  hear  her. 
ploase  let  me  t^jll  Yaleotine  ?" 

MisB  Halliday  pursed-up  her  lips  and  offered  her  Btepfather  oub  t 
those  kisses  which  she  had  of  late  been  prompted  to  bestow  on  him  ( 
of  the  gratitude  of  a  heart  oyerflowing  with  girlish  joy.    He  took  i 
kisB  as  he  might  have  taken  a  dose  of  medicine,  but  did  not  grsat  tbl 
request  preferred  by  it. 

"If  you  want  to  be  a  fool,  yon  can  tell  your  loyer  of  thig  windfUIj 
but  if  you  wifih  to  prove  yourself  a  sensible  girl,  you  will  hold  yoo] 
tongue.     He  has  saved  forty  pounds  by  haxd  work  in  the  last  th 
months,  you  say:  do  you  think  he  would  have  saved  forty  pence  iffc 
had  known  that  you  had  five  thousand  pounds  at  his  disposal? 
know  that  class  of  men;  look  at  Goldsmith,  the  man  who  wrote  tb( 
Vfcar  of  Wakefield^  and  Bassehs,  and  ClarissiX  HaThu%  and  so  on. 
have  read  somewhere  that  he  never  wrote  except  under  coercion— tl 
is  to  say,  want  of  money." 

Charlotte  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  this  argnment,  and  snbl 
mitted-  She  was  not  what  is  caDed  a  strong-minded  woman;  aa^ 
indeed,  strength  of  mind  is  not  a  plant  indigenous  to  the  female  i 
turo,  but  an  exceptional  growth  developed  by  exceptional  circ 
In  Charlotte*s  life  there  had  been  nothing  exceptional^  and  she  was  i 
all  things  soft  and  womanly,  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  to  be 
by,  the  wisdom  of  her  seniors.  So  Valentine  heard  nothing  of  the  i 
dertaking  executed  by  his  lady-love. 

After  tliis,  Mr.  Sheldon  took  counsers  opinion,  and  set  to  work  i 
real  earnest  to  recover  the  estate  of  the  deceased  John  Haygarth  firoa 
the  yawning  jaws  of  that  tame  but  all-devouring  monster,  the  Crow 
The  work  was  slow,  and  the  dryasdust  details  thereof  need  not  be  i 
corded  here.  It  had  but  juat  begun  when  Horatio  Paget  Buddeulj 
returned  from  his  Continental  expedition,  and  established  himself  oii» 
more  in  the  Omega-street  lodgings. 
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Chapter  XXXIII.  A  Summer  Storm. 

rS.  COLTON  entered  the  drawing-room  by  the  door  as  Laurence 
Desmond  came  in  by  the  window.  "  I  have  given  you  the 
iprtling  Rttdesheimer  instead  of  champagne,  Mr.  Desmond,"  she  said 
Aeerily  :  "  Donner  has  put  it  in  a  basket  of  rough  ice ;  and  Yokes  has 
brought  me  in  the  finest  peaches  I  have  seen  this  year,  Emily.  He  is 
Tiite  proud  of  them." 

After  this  came  Lucy,  pale  and  grave,  but  looking  the  picture  of 
imocent  prettiness  in  her  white  dress,  and  little  sailor  hat  with  ribbon 
of  Oxford  blue. 

"Not  dressed,  Emily !"  exclaimed  Laurence,  as  he  shook  hands  with 
Mrs.  Jemingham. 

The  exclamation  was  purely  mechanical.  His  mind  must  indeed 
We  been  preoccupied,  or  he  would  have  noticed  the  icy  coldness  of 
•hfi  hand  that  lay  so  listlessly  in  his  own. 

"  I  have  only  my  hat  to  put  on.  Wilson  has  seen  to  the  shawls 
^d  cloaks,  no  doubt.    I  am  quite  ready." 

Mrs.  Jemingham  took  her  hat  from  the  sofa  where  she  had  thrown 
•t  an  hour  before ;  a  very  archetype  of  hats,  bordered  with  the  lustrous 
plumage  of  a  peacock's  breast.  Of  these  glories  she  had  tasted  to 
satiety ;  all  the  bliss  that  millinery  can  give  to  the  heart  of  woman 
had  been  hers.  But  there  comes  a  time  when  even  these  things  seem 
'Vanity.  To-day  the  peacock's  plumage  might  have  been  dust  and  ashes 
fc^  any  pleasure  it  afforded  her. 

They  went  out  to  the  boat.    The  day  was  warm  to  oppressiveness, 
^^  Mrs.  Jemingham's  attire  of  the  thinnest. 

"I  hope  you  have  plenty  of  wraps,"  said  Laurence ;  "  there's  rather 
^^g^jcload  to  windward." 
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*'  0  yes ;  WilK)n  always  gires  us  an  infinity  of  that  kind  of  thing,"  I 
Mrs,  Jemingbam  answered,  glancing  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat^  wKm  I 
lay  a  heap  of  shawls  and  cloaks  of  the  bemous  orderi  jost  a  little  teu  I 
gauzy  in  textnre  than  the  dresses  of  the  two  ladies.  I 

•*  I  really  am  almost  afraid  of  the  day/*  muttered  Laurence,  looking  I 
to  the  south-west,  where  a  stormy  darkness  brooded  orer  the  landsc8j».  I 

"I  am  not  afrsdd,"  replied  Emily;  "it  is  to  be  our  last  day,  w*  I 
meml>er,  Laurence,    Let  ua  have  our  last  day  together.^  I 

Something  in  her  tone  startled  and  touched  him.  He  looked  at  h|fl 
earnestly,  but  the  proud  face  gave  no  sign.  ^H 

*'  It  shall  be  as  you  please/'  he  said ;  ^*  but  I  must  not  forget  M^M 
you  are  not  out  of  the  hands  of  Dr.  Leonards,  and  you  have  told^H 
he  enjoined  you  to  be  careful/*  ^M 

"  0  y^ ;  a  physician  always  says  that,  when  he  can  find  noth^H 
else  to  say/*  ^H 

There  was  a  little  more  discussion,  and  presently  the  boat  i^H 
away,  swift  as  a  dart,  with  the  strong  sweep  of  the  scuUb.  They  li^| 
to  land  at  Chertsey,  picnic  at  St.  Ann's-hill,  and  come  home  to  Ha^H 
ton  in  the  evening.  Laurence  Desmond  had  the  proprietorial  mand^H 
in  hie  pocket,  that  for  him  and  hifi  Menda  the  gatea  of  St.  AnH 
should  be  opened.  1 

Only  a  few  big  splashing  drops  of  rain  overtook  them  hetireen  I 
Hampton  and  Chertsey,  and  when  they  landed  the  stormy  darknev  I 
seemed  to  have  vanished  from  the  south-western  horizon.  Mr.  Dei-  ] 
mond  had  made  all  his  arrangements  j  a  fly  was  in  waiting,  and  in  half  I 
an  hour  the  little  party  were  wandering  in  the  groves  which  have  been 
sanctified  to  history  by  the  name  of  Fox.  I 

The  picnic  was  to  all  appearance  a  success.  The  almost  feveriA] 
gaiety  which  had  distinguished  EmUy  Jemingham  of  late  was  eepectiUy 
noticeable  in  her  manner  to-day.  Carjw  diem  was  the  philosophy  ^Mll 
sustained  her  in  this  bitter  crisiB,  This  last  day  would  she  SQ^H 
It  was  her  festive  supper  on  the  eve  of  execution.  Like  that  brighfl 
band  whose  laughter  echoed  in  Trophonian  caves  of  grim  Bafltjttl 
before  the  dawn  that  was  to  witnesB  their  slaughter,  did  Emily  fl| 
ningham  pour  out  the  sparkling  vintage  of  the  Rhineland  as  a  libsHOl 
upon  that  altar  where  she  was  so  soon  to  sacrifice  her  selfish  love,  1 
The  western  sky  was  dark  and  louring  when  the  revellers  left  ibm 

oves  of  St,  Ann,  to  be  driven  back  to  the  boat-builder's  yard#  wheel 
Fthey  had  landed.  I 

"  I  really  think  it  might  be  better  to  go  back  by  road,"  Lanreool 
aaid  doubtfully,  as  he  looked  at  the  cloudy  horizon.  Six  o'dodi 
chimed  from  the  tower  of  Chertsey  church  as  he  spoke.  **  It  wiU  bi 
nearly  nine  before  I  can  get  you  home,  you  see,"  he  added;  **and  ti 
there  should  be  rain — " 

'*  We  will  endure  it  without  a  mimnur  "  interposed  Emily.    "  I  am 
bent  OB  going  back  by  water.''  ^H 


[Would  Dr.  Leonards  approve  ?*' 

nill  not  bold  my  lilb  on  such  terms  as  Dr.  Leonards  would 
We  shall  have  moonlight  before  we  reach  Hampton.    Goii&% 
Boe,  I  am  quite  ready-'* 
Mr.  Desmond  iubmitted,  and  placed  his  fair  companions  in  the  boat 
rith  all  dae  care.    Then,  after  the  preliminary  pnabing-ofif  the  oars 
lipped  softly  in  the  water,  and  the  boat  sped  homewardfl, 
Mrs.  Jemingfaam*8  gaietj  left  her  with  a  strange  abmptness.    She 
at  back  against  the  cnshioned  rail  of  the  boat,  silent  and  thoughtfidf 
I  fixed  dreamy  eyes. 

"You  are  tired,  I  fear,"  Lanrenoe  remarked  by  and  by,  wonderiBK 
tier  silence. 

'  Yesi  I  am  a  little  tired." 

It  would  seem  as  if  Lucy  too  were  tired,  for  she  also  was  silent,  and 

I  watching  the*  clianf;;ing  landscape  with  a  Utonghtful  gaze.   But  upon 

r  fiiience  Laurence  Desmond  made  no  remark.    She  had  indeed  been 

at  and  Uiongbtful  all  the  day,  and  yet  not  unhappy.     Unhappy! 

loved  her !    Site  had  been  telling  herself  that  fact  over  and  over 

with  ever-delightful  iteration.     He  loved  her !    To  know  that  it 

I  60  constituted  an  all-sufficient  happiness. 

The  water-joumey  with  one  pair  of  sculls  between  Chertaey  and 
ton  is  a  long  one,  and  many  are  the  locks  which  arrest  the  swift 
of  the  voyager,  and  often  echoes  the  cry  of  "Lo-o-ock!"  over  the 
iet  waters ;  but  so  bright  and  changing  is  the  landscaj>e,  so  soothing 
lie  iufinencx!  of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  voyager  must  be  dull  indeed 
who  finds  the  way  too  long. 

The  changing  banks  shifted  past  Mrs.  Jemingham  like  pictures  ia 
\  dream.  A  profound  silence  had  fallen  upon  the  boat.  The  rower 
hia  oars  with  a  measured  mechanical  motion,  and  his  grave  face 
:  have  been  the  countenance  of  Charon  himself  conveying  a  boat- 
?af  ahadows  to  the  Ehadamanthine  shore.  To  Emily  it  seemed  aa 
if  Ihcj  were  indeed  voyagers  on  some  mystic  symbolical  river  rather 
tima  on  the  friendly  breast  of  Thames.  The  end  of  her  life  liad  come. 
What  had  she  to  do  but  die  ?  Al!  that  she  held  dear,— the  one  aua- 
iaining  influence  of  her  weak  soul,  the  very  keystone  of  the  edifice  of 
her  Ufe^— this  she  was  to  lose.    And  what  then  ? 

Beyond  this  point  she  could  not  look.  That  a  dismal  duty,  a  bitter 
iBcrtficial  act,  must  be  performed  by  her,  she  knew.  But  that  by  the 
doing  of  that  act  she  miglit  [>06sibly  attain  peace,  consolation,  release 
Aum  a  long  and  harassing  bondage,  she  could  not  foresee. 

•*  I  will  give  him  up,"  she  said  to  herself ;  "  soon— to-night.  It  is 
like  the  bitter  medicine  they  made  me  take  sometimes  when  I  wsfi  a 
cbild,    I  cannot  take  it  too  soon-'* 

And  then  she  looked  at  Lucy,  and  her  lip  curled  ever  so  little  as 
die  ecrotinised  the  fair  but  not  altogether  perfect  face. 

She  measured  her  charmB  against  those  of  ber  ^iti^'^v&t  fk'<iYi^>  tta^si 
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told  herself  that  all  the  adrantage  was  on  her  own  side.  And  yet,  and 
yet — ^this  fair-faced  girl  was  dearer  to  him,  by  an  infinite  degree^  thaa 
she  who  had  lored  him  nearly  ten  years. 

TVTiile  silence  still  held  the  voya^^ers  as  by  a  spell,  the  rain 
eplashing  heavily  down,  and  the  perils  of  the  journey  began*    Tl 
had  not  yet  reached  Sunbury,  and  eome  miles  of  winding  water 
between  them  and  Hampton. 

•*  I  am  afraid  we  arc  in  for  it,"  Laurence  eaid,  **  Wo  had  better 
at  Sunburj-,  and  get  back  in  a  fly/* 

Sirs.  Jemingham  was  opposed  to  this.    She  declared  that  she 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  rain;  she  was  wrapped  up  to 
absard  degree;   and  ehe  drew  her  gauzy  burnous  round  her  in 
deuce  of  the  fact,  while  Lucy  adjusted  a  second  cloak  of  thin  m 
fabric  over  the  gauzy  white  humous.     Laurence,  however,  insisted 
landing,  and  did  his  utmost  to  procure  a  vehicle  ;  while  the  two  1 
shivered  in  a  chilly  hotel-parlour^  their  garments  already  damp  with 
heavy  rain*    He  came  back  to  them  in  despair.     No  fly  was  to  be 
at  Sunbnry  for  love  or  money.  There  was  a  Volunteer  ball  at  Chi 
that  very  evening,  and  every  vehicle  was  engaged. 

**  I  had  much  rather  go  back  in  the  boat,'*  said  Emily, 

"  But  the  doctor  said  you  were  to  be  so  cfljeful,**  suggested  LucyJ 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  the  doctor.  Come,  Laurence,  it  is  better 
encounter  another  shower  than  to  wait  shivering  here  for  unattaini 
flies,'* 

To  this  Mr.  Desmond  unwillingly  assented.  There  was  a  pause  io 
the  summer  storm,— a  faint  glimmer  of  watery  sunlight  low  in  the 
cloudy  west.  The  boat  seemed  the  only  possible  means  of  getting 
home. 

"  If  you  would  stay  here  all  night,"  he  suggested,  "  it  would  be 
better  than  running  any  risk." 

"  I  could  not  exist  a  night  in  a  strange  hotel/'  replied  Mrs.  Jcr- 
ningham,  glancing  round  the  bare  bleak-looking  room  with  a  shudder* 
"  Please  take  us  home,  Mr.  Desmond,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  rain 
yourself," 

There  seemed  no  alteraativCj  so  Laurence  assented  to  an  immediate 
return  to  the  boat^  comforting  himself  with  the  hope  that  the  gleam  of 
sunlight  was  the  harbinger  of  a  fine  evening.  He  insisted,  however, 
upon  borrowing  a  thick  shawl  and  a  railway-rug  from  the  landlady  ai 
Bnnbury,  in  caee  of  the  worst. 

For  half  a  mile  the  faint  streak  of  sunshine  lighted  the  voyagimi; 
and  then  the  woi^t  came ;  the  floodgates  of  the  sky  were  ojienedy  tnd  a 
summer  deluge  descended  upon  the  quiet  river.  Mr.  Desmond  packed 
his  two  charges  in  the  borrowed  wraps,  and  sculled  with  a  deapenU^ 
vigour. 

** It's  most  unlncky,"  he  said;  •*  there's  nothing  for  it  between  this 
&nd  home,*' 


The  rain  fell  in  toiTents  and  without  ceasing,  nntil  the  lights  of 
Hampton  shone  upon  them,  blotted  and  blurred  by  the  storm.  Long 
peali  of  thnnder  gmnjbled  in  the  distance;  vivid  lightnings  lit  the  pale 
iioei  of  the  women  ;  while  Mr.  Desmond  pulled  steadily  on,  lifting  the 
boat  o?er  a  broad  sweep  of  water  with  every  swoop  of  his  sculls^ 

One  of  the  voyagers  in  that  boat  took  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  the 
sierra.  To  Emily  Jemingham  this  splashing  of  rain  and  sonorona 
pealing  of  thunder  seemed  better  than  the  gnnuner  twilight,  the  calm 
Jone  aky  and  glassy  water — that  outward  peace  which  had  so  jarred 
upoa  Ihe  tempest  within. 

*•  0,  if  we  could  go  on  through  storm  and  rain  to  the  end !  if  we 
mid  drift  out  of  this  earthly  river  into  the  thick  darkness  of  the  gi*eat 
ooenn  r  she  said  to  herself ;  **  if  the  tangled  skein  of  life  could  be 
Kferod  with  one  stroke  of  the  witch's  sciBsors!  But  we  have  to  unravel 
(b  akein  with  our  own  weary  fingers,  and  lay  the  threads  smoothly  out 
kfhn!  we  dare  say  our  work  is  done,  and  lie  dowTi  beside  it  to  die/' 

They  were  at  Kiver  Lawn  by  this  time,  drenched  to  the  skin,  despite 
the  borrowed  wraps.  Mrs.  Jerningham's  butler  was  waiting  at  the  top 
tjf  tilt  landing-stage  with  umbrellaF,  and  within  there  were  fires  bum- 
m^  and  warm  garments  ready  for  the  drenched  travellers.  Wilson  took 
fcrdble  possession  of  her  dripping  mistress  in  the  halL 

•*0  mum,  with  your  cough  !**  she  exclaimed  in  tones  of  horror,  while 
Mrs.  Oolton  assisted  in  drawing  off  the  pulpy  mass  of  limp  gauze  that 
liad  been  such  airy  silken  fabric  in  the  morning. 

**  Never  mind  my  cough,  WilBon,**  said  Mrs.  Jerningham  impa- 
tly,  **  Pray  see  to  Lucy,  aunt  j  she  was  less  protected  by  the  railway- 
rag  than  !• — Good-night,  Laureoce,  since  I  suppose  I  shall  not  be 
iUowed  to  appear  again  this  evening, — Mr.  Desmond  will  stop  hero 
to-night  of  course,  aunt ,-  will  you  see  that  he  has  a  warm  room,  and 
that  he  drinks  brandy-and-water,  and  that  kind  of  thing  ? — Let  me  see 
j%m  to-morrow,  please,  Laurence;  good-night.** 

After  this  Mrs.  Jemingham  consented  to  be  carried  off  by  the  de- 
voted Wilson,  who  did  all  she  could  to  undo  the  mischief  done  by  that 
ratery  royage  from  Sunbury. 

More  than  one  dweller  beneath  the  pretty  fantastic  roof  of  that 
river-fiide  villa  lay  wakeful  and  restless  throughout  the  summer  night, 
listening  to  the  pattering  of  the  rain,  the  sobbing  gusts  of  wind  among 
feeg,  and  at  daybreak  the  shrill  clamour  of  distant  farmyards. 
-  there  wxre  in  that  house  for  whom  life's  journey  seemed  to  lie 
through  the  thick  wilderness — a  wilderness  unlighted  by  sun,  moon,  or 
slarB;  patliless,  painful  obscurity. 

In  Uie  breakfast-room  that  morning  there  was  no  sign  of  Mrs.  Jer- 
ningham.  Wilson  sent  to  say  that  her  mistress  had  slept  very  little, 
and  wafi  altogether  too  ill  to  rise  ;  and  ou  this  Mrs.  Colton  repaired  to 
kr  niece's  room,  leaving  Lucy  and  Laurence  alone  together  at  the 
bmk&et-tAibM  sorel/  embarrassed  to  find  themBe\va&  eo  \^&. 
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Lucy  looked  do\Tn  at  her  plate,  oad  to  all  appearance  became  ab- 
Borbed  in  a  profonnd  meditation  upon  the  pattern  of  the  china.  L«j- 
ronce  cut  open  the  Ttmm,  and  made  a  conventional  remark  upoa| 
previonB  night's  debate,  concerning  the  aubject  whereof  Lucy 
about  aa  mnch  as  she  knew  of  lunar  Tolcanoea. 

Mrs,  Colton  returned  very  quickly,  much  alarmed  by  hr^ 
condition.     She  sent  a  messenger  for  the  local  doctor  imiii 
while  Lucy  ran  away  from  the  breakfast-table  to  see  if  abe  could  U  ti  j 
any  use  to  the  invalid, 

**  I  trust  Emily  ig  not  much  the  worse  far  last  night's  hwDim!'  ] 
said  Laurence,  alarmed  by  Mrs*  Colton*B  evident  anxioty. 

"I  fear  it  has  done  her  great  harm,"  replied  the  matron;  •^hfirj 
cough  is  very  trying,  and  she  is  in  a  high  fever,  I  hope  Mr,  Canierium  j 
will  come  at  once/' 

**  I  will  wait  to  see  him,  and  then  nm  up  to  town  for  Dr.  Leoottdd 
said  Laurence, 

The  local  doctor  came  Bpe©dily»    He  looked  very  grave  when  he  K-i 
turned  from  his  patient's  room.    He  confessed  that  tliere  was  ferer,  t 
fiome  danger  of  inflammation. 

**  I  will  bring  down  Dr.  Leonards,'*  said  Laurence, 

"  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  do  so,"  replied  the  Hampton  i 
wondering  who  thts  gentleman  was  who  took  so  decided  a  part, 

Mr.  Desmond  lost  no  time  in  carr}*ing  out  his  intention ;  and ' 
Leonards  arrived  at  River  Lawn  at  four  o'clock  that  afternoon,  i 
panied  by  Laurence,  who  could  not  rest  in  London. 

**I  warned  Mrs.  Jemingham  of  her  danger,"  said  the  phys 
gravely, 

''  Indeed  ?  I  never  heard  that  there  was  any  cause  for  alarm.  DM 
you  make  her  understand  as  much  ?" 

**  I  spoke  as  plainly  as  one  dares  s])eak  to  a  patient,  and  I  begg 
her  to  let  me  talk  to  her  aunt.  Bat  she  forbade  this,  and  promised  1 
take  all  poBsible  care,'* 

"  And  she  has  taken  no  care,    Grfsat  God,  it  is  a  kind  of  smcid«  !1 
i         The  passionate  exclamation  startled  the  doctor,  and  he  looked 
Laurence,  wondering  what  relationship  ho  lx»re  to  the  lady  of  who 
they  had  been  epeaking.     Laurence  saw  the  wondering  look,  and 
vinod  its  meaning. 

"  I  have  known  Mrs.  Jemingham  for  many  years,"  he  said, 
father  was  one  of  my  oldest  and  closest  friends.    It  waa  at  my 
stigation  that  she   consulted    you,   but  I  had  no  idea    there 
danger" 

There  was  no  more  said.     Dr.  Leonards  saw  the  patient,  and 
versed  with  the  Hampton  surgeon.    That  there  was  danger  he  made  i 
attempt  to  deny,  wlien  closely  questioned  by  Mrs,  Oolton,  wiio  w«a  ha 
difitnit^ted  by  this  sudden  calamity.     He  did  not  indeed  say  i 
case  was  hopeless,  but  his  maniwit  "^^k&Xi^  Tk<:>  TBft«Qfe\iss^^aL 
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^**The  cough  hug  been  obstinately  neglected  for  months,"  he  caid; 
I  "Mid  the  maid  tells  me  there  has  been  frequent  spitting  of  blood/' 
'And  it  has  all  been  hidden  from  me/'  cried  Mrs.  Oolton  ;  **how 
i — how  cruel !'' 

'Tes»  it  is  sad  that  there  should  have  been  such  concealment.    I 

'  Mi&ry  with  the  maid ;  but  she  told  me  felie  dared  not  disK>bey 

1  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  there  has  been  great  niis- 

interview  took  place  in  the  drawing-room,  while  Mr*  Desmond 

[  to  and  fro  the  lawn  outside  the  oi)en  windows,  anguish-stricken. 

sudden  peiil  to  the  woman  he  had  loved — to  whom  he  was  60 

Dund  by  a  tie  so  binding,  so  intangible — came  ujx>n  him  as  an 

irhetmixig  calamity.  A  sense  of  gnilt,  remorse  unspeakable,  smote 

rheart*     He  had  grown  weary  of  his  bondage ;  yet  the  possibility  of 

[  freedom  appalled  him.    There  was  grief,  there  was  horror  in  the 

ght  of  liberty  go  regained.     In  this  hour  of  Emily  Jerningham's 

the  man  who  had  loved  her  forgot  everything  except  that  she  had 

t  dear  to  him.    The  old  tenderness  reawoke  in  his  breast.     He  for- 

ker  jealousies,  her  sneers,  her  caprices,  her  fretfoIneeSi — everything 

be  one  alarming  fact  of  her  illness. 

le  intercepted  Dr.  Leonards,  and  obtained  from  him  a  clearer 
ent  than  the  physician  bad  cared  to  make  to  Mrs.  Colton.     Dr. 
admitted  that  the  symptoms  were  as  bad  as  they  could  be» 
^I  shall  see  Mrs.  Jemingham  again  to-morrow,"  he  said.     **If  we 
get  her  safely  through   this  crisis,  and  send  her  to  a  wanner 
dimate  for  the  autumn^  we  may  patch  her  up.    But  a  permanent  cure 
^Kte  out  of  the  question  ;  that  was  hopeless  from  the  first," 
^r  From  the  first  ?     From  the  time  of  her  first  visit  to  you?*' 
"Yes." 

Lttorence  went  back  to  London  sorely  distressed.  The  remorsefbl 
I  of  shortcoming  that  oppresses  the  mourner  in  every  earthly  sever- 
fimghed  heavily  upon  him*  Few  and  infrequent  had  been  the 
bcs  that  had  escaped  his  lips ;  but  in  his  heart  he  had  often  re- 
.  against  Emily  Jemingham's  tyranny.  And  she  had  loved  him 
[  too  dearly ;  her  Jealousy,  her  despotism,  had  been  alike  the  evi- 
of  tiiat  too-exacting  affection.  Could  he  be  so  ungrateful  aa  to 
against  so  tender  a  tyranny,  so  flattering  a  desiiotism  ? 
le  had  rebelled ;  he  had  found  bis  chains  almost  intolerable ;  and 
Duld  not  forgive  himself  this  secret  treason. 
For  a  fortnight  he  went  to  and  fro  between  London  and  River  Lawn, 
jaiBcting  everything,  except  the  indispensable  work  of  his  pajxsr,  for 
^ft  daily  journeys;  but  in  all  those  fourteen  days  he  saw  neither  the 
^■id  nor  her  faithful  nurse,  Lucy  Alford.  He  heard  from  the  doctors 
Wm  Misfe  Alford*8  fidelity  was  beyond  all  praise,  and  from  Mrs.  Colton 
16  also  heard  of  Lucy's  devotion.  For  a  week  the  patient  continued 
B  nziTtiD^  danger,  then  there  came  a  happy  ebange^ — ti«k!ras^  t^\^&.. 
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At  the  end  of  the  fortnight  the  Hampt^^n  doctor  waa  trinmp 
London  physician  frr^Tely  satisfied,  ^Irs.  Jerningham  was  able  to 
down  to  the  drawing-room,  to  take  a  slow  turn  once  a  day  on  the 
lit  strip  of  lawn  before  the  windows,  to  eat  a  few  niouthfuls  of  ch 
or  jelly  with  some  faint  show  of  appetite.  It  was  settled  that  dM 
her  aunt  Bhould  ^o  to  Madeira  for  the  antnmn  and  winter,  an 
the  immediate  benefit  of  the  sea-Toyage^  as  soon  as  she  could  W) 
mored. 

^*  In  the  mean  time  I  have  a  little  bnainess  to  arrange,"  mi 
Jerningham. 

**  Let  the  bosiness  wait  till  next  spring,  mj  dear  Emily,"  pb 
Mrs*  Colton- 

**I  think  not>  auntie,'*  the  invalid  answered  with  a  moi 
smile* 

On  the  following  day  she  wrote  her  husband  a  brief  note> ' 
wag  addressed  to  Park-lane,  and  forwarded  thence  to  Greenlandi. 
letter  ran  thus : 

**  Deak  Mr,  Jerxingham, — I  hare  been  very  ill,  and  my  4 
insist  on  my  spending  tlie  autumn  abroad*  As  there  is  always  in 
cases  a  risk  of  one*B  not  returning,  I  should  like  much  to  see  you  1 
I  go.  Please  come  to  HamptoB  at  your  earliest  convenience^  aad  i 
yours  faithfully,  ^^^M 

Having  despatched  this  letter,  Mrs.  Jerningham  abandoned  !l 
to  the  delight  of  a  long,  quiet  afternoon  with  Mr,  Desmond,  wh 
to  see  her  that  day  for  the  first  time  since  her  illness. 

He  found  her  much  changed  ;  but  the  change  had  only  ina 
her  beauty.  An  almost  supernal  delicacy  of  tint  and  spirituality 
pression  characterised  the  thin  face,  the  large  luminous  eyes,  lln 
sight  of  that  loveliness,  which  was  not  of  this  earth,  sent  a  sharp  an 
to  his  heart.  It  cost  him  a  straggle  to  return  the  invalid's  gw 
with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  to  speak  hopefully  of  her  imp 
health. 
I        "I  shall  never  forgive  myself  that  water- journey,"  he  sai 

"  You  have  no  cause  to  reproach  yourself  with  that.    It 
obstinately  faced  the  danger  from  first  to  last.    But  the 
the  water-journey  was  only  my  culminating  imprudenceJ' 

She  changed  the  subject  after  this,  and  begged  that  no  one 
talk  to  her  of  her  healtli.    Laurence  was  surprised  to  find  her  so  e 
so  cheerful,  so  thoughtftd  of  others,  and  forgetful  of  her  own  wea 
Never  had  she  appeared  to  him  more  beautiful,  never  so  f||tt 
Her  manner  to  Lucy  was  peculiarly  kind  and  tender.  ^M 

"  You  can  never  know  what  this  dear  girl  has  been  to  me  !'^| 

holding  Lucy's  hand  in  both  her  own  as  she  praised  her.    '^M 

long,  miserahh  nights  of  delirium— I  was  delirious  every  nigh^| 

than  a  week,  Laurence — ^1  n^d  to  %e^  \i«  YAiv^,^\V^\ii%Wi^B 
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oe;  and  there  was  comfort  in  it  when  I  was  at  the  worst.  Wilson  was 
erj  good,  and  Aunt  Fanny  all  that  is  kind  and  devoted ;  bat  this  dear 
iild  seems  to  have  been  created  to  comfort  the  sick.** 

''I  nsed  to  nnrse  poor  papa  when  he  was  ill,"  the  girl  answered 
imply.  "  He  was  often  delirions — ^mach  worse  than  yon,  Mrs.  Jeming- 
lam ;  and  he  nsed  to  want  to  throw  himself  out  of  the  window,  or  to 
dll  himself  with  his  razors.  And  then  he  would  grow  angry,  and 
ay  that  flies  were  tormenting  him,  and  try  to  catch  them, — when 
here  were  no  flies,  yon  know.    It  was  very  dreadful." 

By  and  by  Mrs.  Jemingham  asked  to  be  left  alone  with  her  friend. 

*'I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Desmond's  advice  about  business  affairs, 
imtie,**  she  said.  "He  knows  as  much  law  as  most  lawyers,  yon 
now." 

Mrs.  Ck)lton  discreetly  withdrew,  accompanied  by  Lucy. 

**  It  is  nearly  ended,  Laurence,"  said  Mrs.  Jemingham  when  they 
rere  gone.  She  looked  up  at  Mr.  Desmond  with  a  tender,  earnest 
ook,  and  held  out  her  wasted  hand.  He  took  the  pale  semi-trans- 
wrent  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

"  What  is  nearly  ended,  my  dear  Emily  ?"  he  asked  gently. 

"  Your  bondage." 

''God  forbid,  if  that  means  that  I  am  to  lose  you.*' 

''Yes,  Laurence,  that  is  inevitable.  I  doubt  if  the  knot  could 
srer  have  been  disentangled ;  but  it  can  be  cut.  Death  makes  an 
easy  end  of  many  difHculties;  and  I  think  nothing  less  than  death 
Mwdd  have  ended  our  perplexities.  I  am  not  going  to  preach  a  sermon, 
dear  friend.  I  only  want  you  to  understand  that  my  doom  is  sealed, 
Ukd  that  I  know  it  is  so,  and  am  not  altogether  sorry." 

"  0,  Emily,  what  a  bitter  reproof  to  me !" 

"No,  Laurence,  a  reproof  to  myself.  My  own  short-sighted  selfish- 
aess  has  been  the  cause  of  all  our  sufferings;  for  we  have  suffered 
ieately,  both  of  us.  I  had  no  right  to  absorb  your  life ;  no  right 
0  hinder  you  from  forming  ties  without  which  the  most  prosperous 
fe  seems  blank  and  dreary;  no  right  to  stand  between  you  and  a 
ame.  But  it  is  all  over.  I  am  drifting  out  of  the  troubled  sea  into  a 
diet  harbour,  and  I  can  afford  to  be,  not  generous,  but  just." 

"Emily!** 

"  Hear  me  patiently,  dear.  I  will  not  talk  of  these  things  again. 
know  where  your  heart  has  been  given,  and  what  a  pure  unselfish 
rve  you  have,  almost  unconsciously,  won  for  yourself.  I  knew  of  that 
inooent  love  months  ago ;  but  I  only  knew  your  sentiments  on  the 
ay  of  our  Chertsey  picnic.  I  was  in  the  fernery  when  you  told  Lucy 
our  secret.  Yes,  Laurence,  I  listened.  It  was  a  contemptible  act, 
f  course;  but  I  was  too  desperate  to  consider  that.  I  heard  all  you 
aid — all.  I  heard  enough  to  know  your  devotion,  your  generosity; 
0  hate  my  own  selfishness.  All  that  day  I  felt  myself  the  vilest  of 
natures.    I  laiew  that  it  waa  mj  duty  to  set  you  fie^  \  W\>\  ^^s^^ 
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with  a  miserable  cowardly  ebrinkbg:,  Itoin  the  Bacrifice.  I  knew 
for  you  and  me  together  there  could  be  no  Bueh  thing  as  happiness, 
either  in  the  present  or  the  future;  but  I  was  capable  of  chainmg 
you  to  my  wretchedneBS  rather  than  of  seeing  you  happy  with  another, 
All  that  is  most  base  and  selfish  in  my  nature  was  in  the  ascendant 
that  day.  No  words  can  tell  how  I  struggled  with  my  wicke<ine8S» 
I  was  not  Btrong  enough  to  Tanquish  it.  I  knew  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  surrender  every  claim  upon  you ;  but  I  could  not  bring  mjidf 
to  face  that  duty.  From  the  maze  of  my  perplexities  extricatioQ 
seemed  impossible.  Happily  for  all  of  us.  Providence  has  given  me 
a  means  of  escape.  I  may  keep  you  my  prisoner  to  the  end  of  iiiy 
life,  Laurence,  and  yet  be  guilty  of  no  supreme  selfishness,  for  my  daji 
are  numbered/* 

'*  Mj  dear  Emily,  why  imagine  this?" 

"  I  know  it,  Laarence.    I  did  not  need  to  read  it  ia  the  faeces  of 

doctors,  as  I  have  read  it.  For  a  long  time  I  have  felt  a  mm 
of  age  creeping  upon  me ;  a  wearin^ess  of  life  which  is  not  natural  to 
a  woman  of  thirty.  Death  has  approached  me  ver^^  slowly,  hat  hii 
hold  is  so  much  the  more  sure.  Comfort  me  as  much  as  yon  like, 
Laurence,  but  do  not  delude  me.  I  know  that  I  have  a  very  short 
time  to  spend  upon  this  earth ;  let  me  spend  some  of  it  with  you," 

"  I  will  be  your  slave,  dear." 

"  And  when  I  am  gone  you  will  forget  how  aorely  I  have  tried 
you?  You  will  remember  me  with  tenderness?  Yes,  I  know  you  viL 
And  your  young  wife  shall  be  no  loser  by  my  friendship,  Laurence 
I  have  the  power  to  will  away  some  of  the  money  settled  on  mc  by 
Mr,  Jemingham,  and  I  shall  divide  it  between  my  aunt  and  Lacy. 
My  aunt  has  a  very  good  income  of  her  own,  you  know,  and  nee<l« 
nothing  from  me,  except  as  a  proof  of  my  affection  for  her.  Totff 
young  wife  Ebali  not  come  to  you  dowerless,  Laurence!  Your  wife- 
How  sweet  that  word  *  wife*  can  sound!  I  can  fancy  you  in  your  hoiflfi* 
You  will  not  marry  venj  soon  after  I  am  gone,  Laurence  ?** 

"  My  dearest,"  cried  Laurence  with  a  sob,  **  do  you  think  old  &^ 
are  so  easily  broken?  No,  Emily,  the  love  I  have  borne  for  yoo  >* 
a  part  of  my  manhood.  It  cannot  be  put  away.  That  innoc^it  ffA 
with  her  tender  homelike  sweetncsB,  stole  my  heart  before  I  waa  awaro 
it  could  change ;  but  she  cannot  blot  out  the  past  If  ever  the  i* 
my  wife,  I  shall  love  her  dearly  and  faithfully,  and  a  home  ahar^J 
with  her  will  be  very  pleasant  to  me ;  but  in  a  sacred  comer  of  my 
heart  must  for  ever  remain  the  image  of  my  first  lore  Men  do  not 
forget  these  things,  Emily;  nor  is  the  second  love  the  same  as  the 
first;  and  the  man  who  outlives  the  faith  of  his  youth  feels  th&t 
*  there  hatli  pnseed  away  a  glory  from  the  earth.' " 

"You  will  remember  me,  and  there  will  be  some  regret  in  the' 
remembrance,  I  ask  no  more  of  Fate.  0,  Laurence,  we  have  had 
ome  bappy  hours  together  1    ^rj  \/o  x«msiTsSa«x  \kiaiya.    My  life  wii 
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ibo  past  Tcar  or  two  baa  been  a  long  disease.    Try  lo  forget  how  I 

Iiare  '  you  with  my  causeless  jealousies,  my  selti^h  cxai-'tions/* 

A'  lor  and  reuswiiriDg  were  the  words  which  Laurence  Des- 

ffpokc  to  his  first  lore  after  this.    Au  almost  extinguished  affeo 

'  vts  in  gocli  an  hour  as  this.    As  the  candle  of  life  hnma 

it  Uie  cloee,  so  too  Love's  torch  has  its  expiring  splendour, 

k^i  ^  anew  before  we  turn  it  downwards  for  ever. 

t.  -^  .1  Lucy  and  Mrs,  Collon  retamed  from  their  walk  they  found 
ibe  ioTaliii  nnaBually  cheerful  The  voyage  to  Madeira  was  discussed, 
mud  Efuily  talked  with  '  *  '  of  that  distant  island.  Mr.  Desmond 
wn^  well  up  in  the  tu;  j  of  the  remote  settlement,  and  planned 

hing  in  the  pleasant e^t  manner  for  the  avoidanco  of  fatigue  to  the 

•♦  I  Wish  Potter  were  more  used  to  travelling,"  said  Mrs,  Colton  of 
'Lawn  bnthir.    **  We  shall  have  to  take  him  with  us,  I  think; 

.  _  ill  be  quite  lost  among  *Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  I  don't 
faiow  how  he  will  be  able  to  arrange  affairs  for  us  with  regard  to  hotel- 
pccommodation,  and  so  on.'^ 

"  I  will  relieve  Potter  from  all  responsibility  upon  that  question/' 
naid  Mr.  Desmond. 

*'  Yon  !"  cried  Emily. 

'  Yfcs,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  be  your  escort.     I  spent  a  week  in 
Mil!  I  when  I  was  on  my  Spanish  wanderings." 

-  And  you  will  leave  London  and  your  literary  work  in  order  to 
make  onr  journey  [>leasant  for  ns  ?" 

**I  would  hazard  more  important  interests  than  those  I  have  at 
lUke.'' 

Mrs.  Jemingham*s  eyes  grew  dim,  and  she  had  no  words  in  which 
W  thank  the  faithful  slave  from  whom  a  few  months  before  she  would 
llttfc  haughtily  demanded  such  allegiance,  and  bitterly  resented  its  re- 
hmL 


Chapter  XXXIV. 


A  FIITAL  I^'TERVIEW. 


^^K  Mb-  Jerxi^tgham  was  prompt  to  comply  with  his  wife's  reqoest.  On 
BSt  iecond  morning  after  the  despatch  of  Emily's  letter,  the  master  of 
I  Greenlands  appeared  at  River  Lawn ;  and  this,  allowing  for  time  lost 
I  in  the  repnstiog  of  the  letter,  was  as  soon  as  it  was  |xissible  for  him  to 
I  arrive  there. 
P         The  change  in  his  wife  was  painfully  obvious  to  him,  and  shocked 

*3iim  deeply. 

••  I  am  sorry  to  see  yon  looking  so  ill,  Emily,'*  he  said,  concealing 

Ms  surprise  by  an  effort. 
I         *♦  Do  you  think  I  should  have  sent  for  you  if  I  had  not  been  very 
I    ID?    It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come  so  promptly,    I  hare  to  thank 
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yon  for  much  generosity,  for  macli  thoughtful  kindness,  duriBg  the 
years  of  our  separation.     BeUeve  lUCt  I  haTe  fully  appreciated  yoor  , 
kind  feeling:,  your  delicacy.     But  since  ray  illness,  there  has  come  upon 
me  the  feeling  that  something  more  was  due  to  mc  than  kindness  or  | 
delicacy;  something  more  due  from  me  to  you  than  qiuet  submisaion 
to  yonr  wishes.    Do  not  think  that  I  have  entrapped  you  into  this  I 
Tisit  in  order  to  reproach  yon,  or  to  exalt  myself.    Justification  for  mj 
conduct  there  is  none.     I  can  never  hope  to  rehabilitate  myself  in  joor  j 
eyes  or  in  my  own ;  all  I  desire  is  that  you  should  know  the  wbob  [ 
truth.    Will  yon  kindly  listen  to  me  and  believe  me  ?     I  have  kqi  1 
Bilence  for  years ;  I  speak  now  under  the  impression  that  I  have  bet  j 
a  few  weeks  to  live ;  you  cannot  think  that  I  shall  speak  falsely." 

"  I  am  not  capable  of  doubting  your  word  even  under  less  solemDJ 
circumstances.  But  I  trust  yon  overrate  your  danger  j  convalesceEOol 
is  always  a  period  of  depression." 

"We  will  not  talk  of  that;  my  own  instinct  and  the  sentence  of] 
my  doctors  alike  condemn  rae.    They  talk  about  the  reatd^ve  cffet 
of  a  sea- voyage,  and  send  me  to  Madeim  for  the  autumn  and  winter; 
and  that,  for  a  woman  of  my  age,  is  a  sentence  of  death,** 

"Let  us  hope  it  is  only  a  precautionary  measure.** 

"I  have  no  eager  desire  for  life;  I  can  afford  to  submit  to  ProYiJ 
denoe.    And  now  let  rae  speak  of  a  subject  which  ia  of  more  importane 
to  rae  than  any  question  as  to  the  time  I  have  to  live.     Let  me 
to  you  of  my  honour — as  a  woman  and  as  a  wife.    When  yon  decreed^ 
that  all  ties  between  us  except  the  one  legal  bond  should  be  mrm^ 
your  decree  was  absolute.    There  was  no  room  left  for  discti«oa.    Yoo 
sent  me  your  solicitor,  who  told  rae,  with  much  delicate  circnm]ociitioii|. 
that  your  horae  was  no  longer  to  be  my  home.    There  was  to  be  nei^dj 
scandal,  nor  disgrace,  nor  punishment  for  me,  who  had  sinned  againii 
my  duty  as  a  wife.     I  was  only  to  be  banished.     I  was  too  much  in  tl4 
wrong  to  dispute  the  justice  of  this  sentence,  Harold  ;  too  proud  to  floa 
for  mercy.     I  let  judgment  go  by  default.    Yon  haniahed  your  wiA| 
from  the  fortress  of  home ;  you  deposed  her  from  an  unassailable  poisfl 
tion  to  a  doubtful  standing;  and  you  did  tliia  upon  the  strength  of  ■ 
packet  of  letters,  which  a  bolder  offender  would  have  received  at  hM 
own  address,  and  which  a  more  experienced  sinner  would  have  burnefl 
I  want  you  to  grant  me  one  favour,  Harold, — read  those  letters  htSam 
I  die;*  1 

**  I  will  read  them  whan  you  please.  Yes,  I  daresay  I  did  wrong  m 
cancelling  our  niiion  upon  such  trifling  evidence  of  error;  but  I  aotm 
from  my  own  instinct.  I  have  been  a  Sybarite  in  matters  of  ^ntimenlj 
and  to  live  with  a  woman  whose  heart  and  faith  were  not  all  my  ovm 
would  have  been  urmtterably  hateful  to  me.  I  j  craped  at  no  concld 
Bions.  I  did  not  suffer  my  thought*  to  condemn  you  nnheanL  BJ 
you  had  been  living  under  my  roof  in  secret  cnrrespondence  with  a  mil 
who  called  himself  my  friend,    ^' Wl  c^uVd  I  do  ?    Could  1  come  tojrai 
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3o  not  receive  any  more  secret  letters  firom  Desmond ; 
ind  of  thing  which  I  object  to*?  Yon  would  of  coarse  have 
promTsed  to  obh'ge  me,  and  Desmond  wonld  have  addressed  his  letters 
to  another  office.  Having  deceived  me  once,  jon  see,  I  conld  hardly 
liope  yon  wonld  not  deceive  me  again.  That  sort  of  thing  grows  upon 
one-  On  the  other  hand,  why  should  I  make  a  foolish  scandal,  read 
Deemond'a  letters, — which  would  have  been  an  ungcntlemanly  thing  to 
do,— anbpCEna  yoor  maid,  yonr  footman,  make  myself  ridicnlous,  and 
humiliate  yon,  for  the  profit  of  lawyers  and  the  amusement  of  news- 
paper readers ;  and,  failing  in  convicting  you  of  the  last  and  worst  of 
mfiunies,  take  yon  back  to  my  home  and  heart  a  spotless  wife  ?  It 
seemed  to  me  that  there  could  be  no  course  for  us  but  a  tranquil  and 
polite  Reparation/' 

"  If  you  had  read  the  letters  yon  might  have  thought  differently." 
*'  My  dear  girl,  with  every  wish  to  be  indulgent,  I  can  scarcely  ad- 
mit that.  To  my  mind  there  are  no  degrees  in  these  things.  A  woman 
IB  Mthfnl  or  nnfaithfal  If  the  letter  she  receives  contain  but  a  few 
Knes  abont  an  opera-box,  they  should  be  lines  which  she  can  show  her 
husband  without  a  blush.  There  must  be  no  lurking  treason  between 
the  lines.  She  mnst  not  pose  herself  m  femnu*  nicompriBc,  and  call 
bereelf  a  faithful  wife,  because  her  infidelity  does  not  come  under  the 
junsdtction  of  the  Divorce-conrt.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  this  comes 
with  a  bad  grace  from  me,  whose  life  has  been  far  from  spotless.  Bat, 
yon  see,  spotlessness  is  not  a  man's  speciality;  and  however  vile  he  may 
be  himself,  he  has  a  natural  belief  in  the  purity  of  woman.  She  seems 
to  him  a  living  temple  of  the  virtues,  and  he  scarcely  exj^ects  to  find 
a  pillar-post  lurking  in  the  shadow  of  the  sacred  portico.** 

"  I  was  very  weak,  very  wicked/'  murmured  Emily ;  "  but  I  have 
some  excases  for  my  error  which  other  women  cannot  claim.  If  I  had 
thonght  that  yon  loved  me, — if  I  had  seen  reason  for  believing  that  our 
marriage  had  brightened  your  life  in  the  smaltest  degree,  or  that  my 
alTeetion,  howsoever  freely  given,  eonld  ever  have  been  precious  to  you, 
— it  might  have  been  otherwise  with  me.  0,  believe  me,  Mr.  Jerning- 
faoin,  yon  might  have  made  me  a  good  wife,  if  yon  had  cared  to  do  so* 
Men  have  a  power  to  mould  us  for  which  they  rarely  giv^c  themselves 
oedit.  It  was  not  because  of  the  twenty  years'  difierence  between  onr 
iges  that  I  grew  weary  of  my  home,  and  sighed  for  more  congenial 
Bodety,  for  sympathy  I  had  never  found  there.  That  was  not  the  gulf 
between  na.  It  was  because  you  did  not  love  me,  and  did  not  even  care 
to  pretend  any  love  for  me,  that  I  welcomed  the  friendship  of  my  father^ 
old  friend,  and  forgot  the  danger  involved  in  such  a  friendship.  Your 
marri^e  was  an  act  of  generosity,  a  chivalrous  protection  of  a  helpless 
kinswoman,  and  I  ought  to  have  been  grateful.  I  was  grateful;  but  a 
woman*B  heart  has  room  for  something  more  than  gratitude.  A  man 
who  marries  as  you  married  me  is  bound  to  complete  his  sacrifice.  He 
must  give  his  benrt  as  well  as  his  home  and  forlmie*    Tou  ^-ac?^  \fifc 
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your  cheque-book,  bot  you  let  iiie  pee  only  too  plainly  that  in  the  bar* 
gain  whiuti  made  us  raoii  and  wife  there  was  to  be  no  exchange  of 
hearts*  What  a  union !  How  many  times  did  we  dine  ttte-d-UU  m 
the  two  years  of  our  wedded  life? — once — twice — well,  perhaps  balf-a* 
dozen  times ;  and  I  can  recall  your  w  eary  yawns»  our  little  conrtui* 
tional  Bpeechea,  on  those  rare  occasions.  For  two  years  we  lived  under 
the  same  roof,  and  we  never  even  quarrelled.  Yon  treated  me  witk- 
unaUerable  generosity,  unchangiog  courtesy,  and  yon  held  me  at  arm*i- 
length ;  yet  if  you  had  wished  to  make  yourself  master  of  my  heart,  ti>fl 
conq  ucBt  would  have  been  an  easy  one.  I  was  wounded  by  Mr.  De^ 
moud's  silence  ;  I  was  melted  by  your  kindness.  It  would  not  bia 
been  dilHcuU  for  me  to  give  you  a  wife's  devotion/* 

**  1  daresay  you  are  riji:ht,  Emily,"  Mr.  Jerningham  answeied,  with 
a  little  languid  sigh.  His  wife*8  earneatness  had  taken  him  bjfiur- 
prise,  and  a  new  light  had  broken  in  upon  his  mind  as  she  spoke. 

It  was  possible  that  there  was  some  truth  in  these  earnest  passionate 
words.  He  admitted  as  much  to  himself.  Something  more  mighl^ 
have  been  required  of  him  than  a  gentlemanly  toleration  of  tbewoiaBl 
he  had  chosen  to  share  his  home,  to  bear  his  name.  The  higher  Chii^ 
tian  idea  of  man^s  acconntableness  for  the  soul  of  hi^  weaker  partufil 
was  quite  out  of  the  region  of  Mr.  Jemingham*B  ethics ;  but,  on  purclf 
social  grounds,  he  felt  that  he  had  done  his  cousin  and  his  wife  soon 
wrong, 

**I  had  exhausted  my  capacity  for  loving  before  I  married,"  hft 
thought;  *'  find  I  gave  this  poor  creature  a  handful  of  ashes  instead  of 
a  human  heart.'* 

After  a  few  minutes'  silence  he  addressed  his  wife  with  an  mf^ 
customed  tenderness  of  tone ; 

**  Yes,  ray  dear  Emily,  yon  have  just  ground  for  complaint  again*t 

me.    My  error  was  greater  than  yours ;  and  now  we  meet  after  a  \^^^ 

of  years — both  of  us  older,  possibly  wiser — I  can  only  say,  forgive  me."^ 

He  held  out  the  hand  of  friendship,  which  bis  wife  accepted  in  »' 

humility  of  spii'it, 

'*  No,  no,"  she  exclaimed,  ^*  there  can  be  no  question  of  forgtifl 
on  mj  piirt.  You  have  been  only  too  good  to  me,  and  my  ooniffli 
lire  groundless  and  peevish.  I  suppose  it  is  natural  to  a  woman  to  ti 
to  excuse  herself  by  accusing  someone  else.  But,  believe  me,  I  b*^ 
been  no  stranger  to  remorse.  I  could  not  die  until  I  had  thanked  y< 
for  your  indulgent  kindness  during  the  years  of  our  separation,  ^ 
asked  you  to  forgive  me.  But  before  I  ask  for  pardon,  I  beg  yoo 
read  those  letters.'' 

Sbe  took  a  little  packet  firom  her  work-basket  and  handed  it  to  1 
husband* 

"I  will  do  anything  to  oblige  you,'*  said  Mr,  Jerningham  kifldl 
"  but  I  asiure  you  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  me  to  read  another  mft 
Jettera." 
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le  toak  the  packet  to  a  distant  window,  and  there  be^ifaB  bis  task, 
Uetters  were  long — each  clever,  ^oBsippinpr,  semi-Ben tirnental  letters 
» i  man  writes  to  a  larlj  with  whom  he  is  anx  petits  smm^  witljout 
jtorior  motive  of  anj  kind,  for  the  mere  pleasnre  involved  in  opening 
kind  and  heai^t  to  a  charraing,  sympathetic  creatare,  whom  he  holds 
WXer  for  himself  "to  have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to  have  loved 
^L"  Sach  letters  are  little  more  tlian  the  vehicles  by  which  a  man 
tt8H)ff  the  fioetic  gases  of  his  brain,  the  herbals  wherein  he  preserves 
i^ rarer  flowers  of  his  mind.  Into  such  letters  a  man  can  |>our  all 
Baprices  of  fancy,  all  his  audacities  of  thontrht;  and  as  he  writes  hi^ 
Sd  is  divided  between  tenderness  for  the  dear  recipient  of  his  ont- 
jMirinfl:?,  and  a  lurking  conscioiisneBS  that  bis  letters  will  adorn  hi& 
■raphj  and  hold  their  place  in  polite  literature  when  the  hand  that 
K  along  the  paper  to-day  has  mouldered  in  a  coflRn.  In  such  letters 
fjr  writer  appears  at  his  best  In  the  present  he  is  writing  for  only 
Be  indulgent  critic;  in  the  future  he  fancies  himself  revealed  to  pos- 
1^  with  an  audacious  freedom  forbidden  by  the  natural  reserve  of 
Kian  who  knows  he  will  have  to  read  a  hundred  and  twenty  reviews 
*is  book. 

Mr,  Jerningham  read  Laurence  Desmond's  letters  very  patiently, 
e  smiled  faintly  now  and  then,  in  polite  recognition  of  some  little 
Inl  flight  of  the  writer's  fancy ;  but  he  was  far  from  being  amused, 
than  one   smothered  but  dismal  yawn  betrayed  his  weariness; 
it  was  with  a  sigh  of  supreme  relief  that  he  at  last  returned  them 

wife, 
*They  are   really  clever,"  he  said,   "and  hardly  objectionable. 
are  the  kind  of  thing  that  a  Chateaubriand  might  have  written  to 
lame  llecamier,  and  she  was  the  very  archetype  of  female  virtue, 
only  regret  the  one  fact  that  they  were  not  addressed  to  your 
:  boose." 
My  foolish  cowardice  was  the  sole  cause  of  that  error,    I  thought 
would  object  to  my  receiving  Mr.  Desmond's  letters;  and  they 
I  a  great  pleasnre  to  me." 

'My  poor  child,  if  you  had  only  examined  ray  library  in  Park-lane 
(would  have  found  a  hundred  volumes  of  letters,  from  Pliny  down- 
8,  all  of  them  better  than  Mr,  Desmond's  ctfusions.     But  I  sup- 
is  a  charm  in  being  the  sole  recipient  of  a  man's  confidences, 
writes  that  kind  of  thing  once  in  his  life  j  I  have  done  it 

'And  can  you  forgive  me  freely?" 

P** Forgive  you!     Why,  my  dear  child,  you  have  been  freely  for- 

from  the  hour  in  which  we  parted.     I  thought  it  best  and  wisest 

ad  a  union  which  had  been  too  lightly  made.     It  is  |M>8sibIc  I  was 

ag.     Unhappily,  I  had  exhausted  my  fund  of  hope  before  I  met  you^ 

Lhad  acquired  an  unpleasant  knat^sk  of  expecting  the  worst  in  every 

Hon  of  life,    I  did  not  take  those  letters  as  eotLcXm^^  ^<\&s£asi^ 
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guilt;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  quite  able  to  believe  their  coiAteiice 
compatible  with  innocence.  Bat  I  told  my  self  that  such  letten 
must  be  the  bejj^innmg  of  the  end,  and  I  took  prompt  atepfi  to  aiert 
an  impending  catastrophe.  I  djd  not  want  to  be  a  spectacle  to  mca 
and  angels,  m  the  huBbaod  of  a  runaway  wife.  'There  shall  be  m 
rnnninp^  away,'  I  said.  *  We  will  shake  hands,  and  take  our  separate 
roads,  without  noise  or  scandal.*  I  suppose  it  was  a  selfish  policy,  mA 
again  I  am  reduced  to  say,  forgive  me." 

After  this  Mr,  Jemingham  spoke  no  more  of  the  past-  He  talifid 
of  his  wife*8  health,  her  future  movements.  He  tried  to  inspire  lee 
with  hope  of  amendment,  in  spite  of  her  physician's  ominous  kH>k&,  her 
own  instincts;  nothing  could  be  kinder  or  more  delicate  than  the  maaDer 
in  which  he  expressed  himself  both  to  Emily  and  to  Mrs.  Colton,  who 
came  in  from  tlie  garden  presently,  and  whom  he  thanked  with  &nr 
phasis  for  her  devotion  to  his  wife. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  seated  alone  in  a  railway* 
carriage,  siieeding  Londonwards  by  erprese-train,  and  meditating  pro- 
foundly upon  the  interview  at  River  Lawn. 

**  Dying,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  of  that  there  can  he  no  donbt.  Of 
all  the  hazards  of  fate  this  was  the  last  I  should  have  expected*  And 
I  shall  be  free;  free  to  marry  again,  if  I  could  conceive  so  wild  a  foUvj 
free  to  marry  Helen  de  Bergerac;  free  to  inflict  the  maximum  of  miferj 
upon  an  innocent  girl,  in  order  to  secure  for  myself  the  minimum  of 
happiness.  And  yet,  0  God,  what  happiness  there  might  be  in  sock 
a  union,  if  I  could  be  loved  again  as  I  once  was  loved !" 

He  clapped  his  hands,  and  the  day-dreamer*e  ecstasy  brightened  his 
face  for  a  moment.  The  setting  sun  shone  red  upon  the  river  of^ 
which  the  train  was  speeding,  and  Harold  JerniDgham  remembered 
such  a  rosy  summer  smiset  five-and4wenty  years  ago,  and  a  sweet  girl- 
face  looking  up  at  him  transfignred  by  a  girPs  pure  love. 


Chapter  XXXV, 


TIMELY  nANlBHMKKT. 


Before  Eustace  Thorbum  could  nerve  himself  for  the  self-sacnfidali 
act  which  was  to  accomplish  his  banishment  from  that  Berkfihire  Eden  J 
known  as  Greenlands,  Fate  took  the  doing  of  the  deed  out  of  his  ha 
and  brought  about  hie  departure  in  the  simplest  and  most  na 
manner. 

For  the  completion  of  M.  de  Bergcrac*8  ponderous  work  it 
necessary  that  certain  rare  manuscripts  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris 
should  be  cxamineil*  and  for  the  examination  of  these  Mr.  Tborburn*8 
daiiy-increasing  knowledge  of  Sanscrit  rendered  him  fairly  competent. 
For  the  exile  Paris  was  a  forbidden  city,  but  to  tliis  young  man,  w- 
commended  by  Mr.  JerningVmm,  ^^  Xxsiysxv^  \i^rAT^  ^^"^\3i  b%  o^ifsa* 
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ift3  long  meditated  asking  this  favour  of  liia  secretary, 

hud  watched  the  )  onng  student's  progress  in  the  Oriental  dialects 
with  Impadent  longing.  The  time  had  now  arrived  when  he  felt  that 
Enst&ce  was  qnalified  to  undertake  the  required  work,  and  ho  took  an 
€uAj  opportunity  of  sounding  him  upon  the  fiubject* 

"There  is  work  for  some  months,'*  he  said;  **bnt  Paris  is  at  all 
^^es  a  pleasant  city,  and  I  do  not  think  you  would  be  tired  of  a  reai- 
^Bnee  there,  I  can  g:ire  yon  introductions  to  agreeable  people,  who 
mSl  receive  my  friend  with  all  kindness.  You  can  find  some  airy 
apntmeDt  ne^ir  the  library,  and  take  your  life  easily.  Your  limited 
nsatis  will  secure  you  firom  the  temptations  and  dissipations  of  the 
espial,  bat  not  deprive  you  of  its  simpler  pleasures/* 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  are  all  goodness.  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to 
%wk  for  you  in  Paris,  and  on  the  most  moderate  terms.  I  have  no 
ifiih  for  pleasure.  Life  is  so  short,  and  art  so  long ;  and  I  have  such 
tn  impatient  desire  to  succeed  in  the  only  career  that  is  open  to  me." 

"  It  is  a  noble  impatience,  and  I  will  not  stand  in  your  way;  give 
ine  four  hours  a-day  of  such  work  as  you  have  given  me  here,  and  the 
lest  of  your  time  will  be  your  own," 

After  this  interview  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  Mr»  Thorbnm's 
departure.  He  waited  only  for  his  employer's  instructions,  and  his 
fcmiiiarity  with  all  the  details  of  the  work  made  these  iuBtrnctions 
tery  easy  to  him;  while  frequent  correspondence  with  his  patron  would 
mtbit  him  to  work  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  author  of  the  great 
book.  Within  a  week  of  his  perusal  of  his  father's  book,  he  bade  his 
^friends  at  Greenlands  farewell,  and  started  for  London,  m  r&uio  for 
^Blris,  provided  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jerningham  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
Bktigh  Embaggy  which  would  insure  his  free  use  of  the  Imperial 
lilmry. 

Helen's  face  told  him  that  she  was  sorry  to  lose  her  friend  and  in- 
itroctor.     But  the  depth  of  that  sorrow  he  could  not  fathom. 

**  Papa  says  it  is  likely  you  will  be  away  three  or  four  raonths,"  she 
iiii  **  How  much  of  my  Greek  I  shall  lose  in  that  time !  Papa  never 
cm  fiiid  time  for  me  to  read  to  him  now ;  and  you  will  forget  your  piano- 
tvtomofiio,  for  I  don't  suppose  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  practise  in 
Ptais.    And  I  shall  have  no  one  to  play  the  basses  of  my  ovcrturesJ* 

Eustace  murmured  something  to  the  effect  that  for  him  the  ces- 
•tkm  of  those  basses  would  be  desolation  and  despair,  but  more  than 
Hfcch  vague  protestations  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  otter. 

**It  is  fortunate  for  me  that  I  am  sent  away,"  he  thought,  '*  I 
<wiM  not  keep  silence  much  longer ;  and  I  know  not  when  I  could 
lave  found  courage  to  tear  myself  from  this  sweet  home." 

Helen's  thoughtful  eyes  looked  up  at  him  wonderingly  as  he  stood 
I  -'-  -n  lier,  with  her  hand  retained  in  his  just  a  little  longer  than  their 
ve  positions  warranted.  But  when  they  met  his,  the  dark-blue 
efes  fell  Bg»w,  and  the  two  8tood  silent,  as  if  spel\Aio\iiid, 
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The  Bpell  was  broken  by  the  voice  of  M.  de  Bcrgerac  calling  Ihn 
the  porch. 

''The  fly  has  been  waitin*};  ten  minntes,"  be  cried,    **  Come,  TEfli 
burn,  if  you  want  to  catch  the  4.30  from  Windsor" 

"  Good-bye,  Miss  de  Bergerac ;  God  bless  yon!  Thank  you  a  tin 
sand  times  for  all  your  goodness  to  me!"  said  Eustace  j  and  in  the  di 
instant  was  gone, 

^^  My  goodness  I    And  he  has  been  so  kind  to  me,"  mnrmured  Heli 

She  went  to  the  open  wiodow  and  watched  the  fly  drive  away  u 
waved  a  parting  salutation  to  the  traveller  with  her  pretty  white  hi 
When  the  sound  of  the  wheels  bad  melted  into  silence,  she  went  Lm 
to  her  books  and  her  piano,  and  wondered  to  find  how  much  Un 
seemed  wanting  id  her  life  now  that  Mr.  Thorbum  was  f^one, 

*'  What  will  papa  do  without  him?"  she  asked.    The  Ne^^^ 
came  into  the  room  panting  and  distressed  as  she  spoke,     1 
lowed  the  vehicle  that  bore  Eustace  away,  and  had  been  repaised 
the  driver, 

*'  And  what  shall  tve  do  without  him,  Heph  T^  asked  the  young  la 
hopelessly,  as  she  embraced  her  favourite^ 


Eustace  found  his  uncle  Dan  waiting  dinner  for  him  in  the 
fortable  room  in  Great  Ormond-strect ;  and  in  that  genial  companifll 
ship  he  spent  the  eve  of  his  departure  very  pleasantly.     The  two 
talked  long  and  earnestly  of  the  book  which  both  had  read.    Eofll 
told  hia  uncle  of  his  idea  about  a  Scotch  marriage ;  and  they  went  oi 
the  significant  passages  in  the  autobiographical  romance  together  wil 
much  deliberation. 

"Yes,  lad;  I  believe  you've  hit  it,"  said  Daniel  May^deld  at  li« 
"These  vague  hints  certainly  bear  out  your  notion.  I  know  nothfl 
far  this  domicile  of  something  less  than  a  year  may  constitute  a  Scott 
maiTiage,  for  the  laws  of  Scotland  upon  the  marriage-question  h* 
been  ever  inscrutable ;  but  it  is  evident  the  man  believed  himself 
your  sister's  power*" 

**  I  should  like  to  find  the  scene  of  my  mother's  sorrow,"  s&id  E| 
tace.  **  Will  you  take  a  holiday  when  my  work  is  done  in  Paris^  uni 
Dan,  and  go  to  the  Highlands  with  me  to  look  for  that  spot?" 

"  My  dear  hoy,  how  can  we  hope  to  identify  it?" 

**  By  means  of  this  book,  and  by  inquiry  when  we  get  to  the  ne: 
bourhood/' 

"The  book  gives  us  nothing  hut  initials" 

**No;  but  if  the  initials  are  genuine,  as  it  is  most  likely  they 
we  may  easily  identify  the  spot  with  the  aid  of  a  good  map/* 

»I  doubt  it.*' 

**  I  as-sure  you  the  thing  is  possible,"  said  Eustace  earnestly.  **  Th 

are  several  initials  indicative  of  difterent  localities.    Let  us  start  wi 

the  enppoBiiioTi  that  these  are  geiiUVT\"&*,  vskSi^*\l^^^r»ai  ^\.  tVvam.  to  , 
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^'%we  may  fancy  ottriclvcSonme  right  track, 
s  of  the  place, — a  wild,  mountainous  district, 
ep  cLitIk,  sandB,  and  lonely  Bbanties.    See,  I  have  jotted  down  the 

indicated  bv  initialB.     Here  they  are  : 
*lBt.  H.  H.  The  headquarters  of  Dion, 

*2i  D.  P.  A  cragg)'  headland,  crowned  by  a  little  classic  temple. 
*Sd.  The  most  uninteresting  ruins  in  A*    A  would  seem,  therefore, 
I  be  the  initial  of  the  county. 
^ There  are  your  indicationi^,  uncle  Dan,  the  map  or  a  guide-book 
do  the  rest.     You  would  take  as  much  trouble  to  decipher  u 
lie  in  aiithmetic,  or  to  work  a  difficult  problem  in  Euclid.    My 
ter'a  fate  is  more  to  me^nearer  to  your  heart,  I  know — than  all 
clii*- 

**But  if  we  find  the  scene  and  identify  it,  what  then  r" 
"The  scene  may  tell  me  the  name  of  the  man." 
'*  What,  Eustace,  Btill  Hie  old  fooli&li  eagernees  to  know  what  Ib 
er  left  unknown  ?" 
**  To  the  vei7  eud  of  my  life,  uncle  Dan,    And  now  let  us  look  at 

map  of  tScotland.'' 
**I  have  no  map  worth  looking  at.      No,  Eustace,  there  shall  be  no 
Qpt8  at  discovery  to-night.      Leave  me  thut  scrap  of  pa^jcr,  and 
^liile  you  are  away  I  will  try  to  identify  those  places.     When  yon 
urn  we  will  take  our  Highland  holiday  together,  come  what  may, 
twill  l>e  fresh  life  to  mo  to  get  away  from  London,  and  I  will  not  say 
r  pleasant  it  will  be  to  me  to  take  my  pleasure  with  you.'* 
**  Dear,  true  friend." 
They  shook  hands,  in  token  that  to  this  plan  both  were  irrevocably 


The  morning's  mail-train  carried  Eustace  to  Dover,  and  on  the  next 
hi  he  slept  at  a  humble  hotel  near  the  Luxembourg,  lie  had  no 
Bcaltj  in  finding  a  commodtous  lodging  within  his  modest  means, 
lod  he  began  his  work  at  the  great  library  two  days  after  his  arrival. 
The  people  to  whom  he  brought  letters  of  iotroduction  were  people  of 
Jbe  best  kind,  but  Eustace  availed  himself  Bparelj  of  their  hospitable 
ritations.  11  is  days  were  spent  in  the  library;  his  nights  were  given 
\  the  great  poem,  which  grew  and  ripened  under  his  patient  hand, 

**lf  it  should  be  a  suceess!'-  he  said  to  himself,  "if  it  should  go 
ome  to  tlie  hearts  of  the  people — as  true  poetry  should  go — at  once — 
witli  an  electric  power  I  It  has  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes,  it  has 
quickened  the  beating  of  my  heart,  it  has  kept  me  awake  of  nights 
with  a  fever  of  ho|>e  and  rapture;  but  for  all  that  it  may  be  only  fustian. 
A  man's  dreams  and  thoughts  may  be  bright  euougli,  but  the  transla* 
tiofi  of  them  cold  and  dull ;  or  the  thoughts  themgulves  may  be  worth- 
kra — rotten  wood  not  to  be  made  sound  by  any  ehowy  veneer  of 
language," 

Tb©  poem  which  was  to  make  or  nnmakc  Mr*  l^iotViixnv  ^^&  tia 
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motapliysical  treatise  done  into  rhyme — ^no  ambttioiiB  q>ic,  pcmieamm  j 
Milton  without  Miltonic  grandeur.     It  was  a  modern  romance  in  rem 
—a  loTe-story — ^paeeionate,  tender,  tragical,  and  the  heart  of  the  poet 
throbbed  in  every  line. 

His  life  in  Paris  was  eventless.     Very  dear  to  him  were  the  letlm 
that  came  from  Greenlands — letters  in  which  Helen's  name  appeared  ^ 
very  often, — lett42rg  in  which  he  was  told  that  his  absence  was  regrettej, 
his  return  wished  for. 

'*It.  is  like  having  a  home,*'  he  said  to  himself,  *^aiid  I  dare  not 
return  to  that  dear  home,  or  must  return  only  to  confeaa  my  iecr^t  and 
submit  to  a  decree  of  banishment." 

One  of  the  letters  from  Greenlands^ — a  letter  that  came  to  him  when 
he  had  been  about  six  weeks  in  Paris — brought  hira  startling  news: 
Harold  Jemingham  was  a  widower.  The  handsome  young  wife,  whom 
Eustace  had  heard  of  from  his  employer,  had  died  at  Madeira. 

**  They  met  before  the  lady  left  England,"  wrote  M.  de  BergertC, 
**and  parted  excellent  friends.    Indeed,  they  had  never  quarreUed.  The  I 
reason  of  their  separation  was  never  revealed  to  the  world,  but  Harold  | 
has  half-admitted  to  me  that  he  was  to  blame.     Mrs.  Jemingham  ¥ 
not  thirty." 


Chapteu  XXXYI. 


BIT  TIBl  TEBEA  1.EVIS, 


For  Emily  Jerningham  life's  fitful  fever  was  ended.  The  change  to  i 
softer  climate,  the  welcome  warmth  of  southern  breezes,  had  given 
a  brief  respite,  but  her  doom  had  been  sealed  long  ago,  uid  her  ( 
cnco  had  been  only  a  question  of  so  many  weeks  more  or  less. 

The  journey  by  se^  and  the  first  two  weeks  in  the  strange  island 
were  very  sweet  to  Emily  Jerningham.    Laurence  Desmond  accomp 
her  on  that  final  voyage,  and  friendship,  sanctified  by  the  shadows  aft 
grave,  attended  her  closing  days. 

This  seemed  the  natural  solution  to  the  enigma  of  her  perple 
existence.    Death  alone  couid  make  an  eajsy  end  of  all  her  ditllciiltiei^ 
and  she  accepted  the  necessity  as  a  biassed  release* 

"  It  has  been  made  easy  to  me  to  resign  you,  Laurence,"  she  said, 
"  and  to  pray  for  your  future  happiness  with  another.    That  poor  Uttli 
girl  1    I  know  she  loves  you  very  dearly.    She  reverences  you  as  a  he 
creature.    Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  aro  very  fortunate.    With  me. 
Pate  united  us,  you  would  have  been  compelled  to  endure  all 
of  jealousies  and  caprices ;  and  from  that  simple  Lucy  yoa  will  reocif 
the  pious  worship  that  is  ordinarily  given  only  to  saints.'' 

Mrs.  Jerningham  would  not  allow  Laurence  to  remain  with  he 
until  the  last  dread  liour.     When  they  had  been  a  fortnight  on  the 
islaDd,  md  had  exhausted  the  little  excursions  and  sights  of  the  plioe^ 
abe  persimdcd  Mr.  Desmond  to  retuiu  \f>  l^^asi^. 
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^■|*I  know  PHI  GUiiiot  afford  to  retnaia  fio  far  away,*'  ske  Baid. 
HDhI  toay  happen  to  the  Pallas  in  joux  absenoel  I  hare  always 
Wtid  that  sab-editors  are  a  moet  incorrigible  class  of  people.  Thej 
ijaaert  those  things  which  they  should  not  insert,  and  bo  od.  Yon  may 
iycknrself  ple«]«:fed  to  something  appalling  in  the  way  of  [Xilitica  when 
igest  hack  bo  London  j  or  discover  that  one  of  your  dearest  friends 
I  been  flayed  alive  by  your  most  Bavage  operator.  And,  yon  see,  I 
Iso  much  better.  I  shall  retnm  to  England  in  the  spring  qnite  a 
f  creatnre," 

I  In  tliifi  manner  did  Mrs.  Jerningham  cajole  her  friend  to  abandon 
It  waa  the  final  sacrifice  which  she  ofifered  np — the  sacrifioe  of 
laole  earthly  happiness. 

I  stood  at  her  window  watching  the  steamer  as  it  left  the  island* 
I  her  heart  sank  within  her, 

(Be  waa  gone  out  of  her  life  for  erer.    Thus  faded  all  the  glory  of 
f  world.     Slie  sat  alone  till  long  after  dusk^  thinking  of  her  wasted, 
en  life ;  while  Mrs,  Colton  fondly  believed  her  charge  was  enjoy- 
^a  refreshing  slumber. 
he  English  doctor,  who  att-ended  Mrs.  Jerningham  daily,  found  his 
at  much  worse  when  he  made  his  call  upon  the  morning  after 
^Bemflmd's  departure. 
'I  am  afraid  you  were  guilty  of  some  imprudence  yesterday/*  ho 
ij/ui;  "for  you  are  certainly  not  looking  quite  yourself  to-day/* 

'Yesterday  was  one  of  the  quietest  days  I  have  spent  on  the 

1,"  relied  Mrs.  Jerningham ;  **  I  did  not  stir  out  of  doors." 

**That  was  a  pity ;  for  you  ought  to  enjoy  our  good  weather  while 

it  kits.    The  rains  will  set  in  soon,  and  you  will  be  a  prisoner.    Bat 

tAcr  our  rainy  season  we  have  a  delicious  winter ;  and  the  voyage  from 

England  has  done  such  wonders  for  you,  that  I  really  eipect  great 

es  between  this  and  the  spring." 
Bo  you  mean  that  you  really  think  I  am  to  live  ?'*  asked  Mrs* 
Dgham,  looking  at  him  earnestly ;  "  to  drag  my  life  on  for  weeks 
md  months,  perhaps  for  years  T* 

tUpon  my  honour  I  have  strong  hopes,  as  I  told  your  aunt  yester- 
the  improvement  since  your  arrival  has  been  so  marked  that  I 
ope  anything.     You  do  not  know  wliat  Madeira  can  do  for  weak 

^**Then  I  wish  I  had  never  come  here." 

I^V^  My  dear  madam,  you — "  cried  the  dotrtor,  alarmed. 

IJ^^That  sounds  very  horrible,  does  it  not,  Mr.  Ransom?     But,  you 

lee,  there  is  a  time  when  one's  life  comes  to  a  legitimate  end — one*a 

ndasion  is  finished.    There  is  no  room  for  one  any  more  upon  the 

«ttti,  M  it  seems.    The  priest  has  said,  *  lie,  rnrna  mi;'  the  end  is  come. 

I  do  not  want  to  prolong  my  life  beyond  its  natural  dose;  and  that 

Iwooiae.'* 

Mr.  Ransom  looked  at  his  patient  as  if  doubtful  \^\\d\\<iT  ^^'^^'Wk 
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altogether  in  her  right  mind.    But  be  did  not  disciifis  the  Bnbject;  h< 
mnrmnred  some  little  soothing  oommonplace,  and  departed  to  vi 
Mt^  Colton  that  the  patient  was  dispoeed  to  depression  of  spiriu, 
mnst  if  possible  be  roueed  and  diverted, 

"  I  do  not  consider  it  altogether  a  bad  sign,*'  be  said  cheeringly 
**  that  low  state  of  the  nerves  is  a  very  coaimon  symptom  of  couvi 
cence," 

To  Fonse  and  to  divert  her  invalid  niece  Mrs.  Colton  strove 
conscientions  and  untiring  ettbrt* ;  but  failed  utterly.  From  the 
of  Laurence  Desmond^s  departure  Emily  drooped,  A  depression 
upon  her  too  profound  for  human  consolation.  In  devout  stodica, 
pious  meditations  alone  she  found  comfort.  Her  aunt  read  to  her 
the  works  of  the  great  divines,  and  in  the  eloquent  and  noble  pagei 
Hooker  and  Taylor,  Barrow  and  South,  as  well  as  in  the  GospeFs  simp 
record,  the  weak  soul  found  comfort.  But  with  earthly  comfort  i 
had  done*  A  stranger,  alone  in  a  strange  land,  she  waited  the  comi 
of  that  awfnl  stranger  whom  all  must  meet  once — he  who  "  keeps  i 
keys  of  all  the  creeds."  Utter  desolation  of  spirit  took  pofiseasioil 
her.  She  was  thrown  back  upon  the  spiritual  world,  and  was  fain 
seek  a  dwelling-place  among  thoge  shadowy  regions,  like  a  ahipwrecki 
mariner  cast  upon  a  desert  island,  and  rejoiced  to  find  any  refuge  fw 
the  perils  of  the  great  ocean. 

Letters  came  to  the  lonely  invalid,  in  token  that  she  was  not  qui 
forgotten  bv  the  world  she  would  fain  forget ;  letters  and  pai^ers  ai 
books  from  Mr.  Desmond,  who  wrote  with  much  aftectionate  solio 
tude  ;  notes  of  condolence  and  inquiry  fi-om  the  few  friends  with  whoi 
she  was  on  intimate  terms.  Bot  these  were  only  the  last  salutatia 
which  life  sent  to  her  who  dwelt  by  the  borders  of  death — the 
farewells  waved  by  friendly  hands. 

•*  He  is  good  and  self-devoted  to  the  last,"  she  thought,  as  she 
Mr.  Desmond's  letters ;  *'  and  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  indQ( 
him  to  leave  me  if  he  had  not  believed  it  would  look  better  for  mo 
be  here  alone  with  my  aunt/' 

In  this  supposition  Mrs.  Jerningham  was  correct.    Mr, 
was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  not  to  be  mindful  of  how  fcl 
w*ould  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  it  had  seemed  to  him  bet4 
that  he  should  not  prolong  his  stay  at  Madeira  with  the  invalid. 

He  had  returned  to  London  therefore,  and  had  gone  back  to 
work,  which  seemed  very  weary  at  this  period  of  his  life. 

It  was  not  possible  that  this  utter  sevenmce  should  come  to] 
between  him  and  Emily  Jerningham  without  pain  to  himself.  Ai 
does  not  change  all  at  oneCt  However  deeply  he  is  bound  to  the 
love,  some  frail  links  of  the  chain  that  tied  him  to  the  old  hang  abo 
him  still,  some  corner  of  his  heart  still  holds  the  first  dear  image 
to  the  love  that  has  been  the  sorrow  of  parting  lends  a  kind  of 
£cation* 
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'  leaving  England  Mrs.  Jemingham  had  taken  pains  to  pro- 
Lucy'fl  fature.    The  girl  would  gladly  have  acoompaaied  her 
to  Madeira,  but  this  Emily  would  not  permit. 
*You  have  had  trouble  enouo^h  iu  norsing  me/'  she  said  kindly; 
••ind  we  ratiet  now  try  and  find  you  a  houie  in  some  pleasant,  clieerful 
Jy.     You  must  not  be  exposed  any  longer  to  the  depregsing  in- 
ace  of  an  invalid's  society/* 

The  pleasant  family  waa  easily  found.  Are  there  not  always  a 
Ired  cheerful  families  eager  to  enlarge  their  home-circle  by  the 
lion  of  an  agreeable  stranger?  Mrs.  Jerningham  showed  herself 
^  particular  in  her  choice  of  a  home  for  her  prot/^gee ;  and  she  was 
Uatisfied  until  she  had  discovered  an  irreproachable  clergyman's 
|ly  some  miles  northward  of  Harrow,  who  were  willing  to  receive 
I  Alford,  and  beneath  whose  roof  she  would  have  opportunities  of 
aving  herself, 

'  But,  dear  Mrs.  Jemi ogham,  had  I  not  better  go  to  the  lady  in 
ad,  or  to  some  other  lady  who  wants  a  governess?**  remonstrrtted 
I  ought  to  be  getting  my  own  living,  you  know.     Why 
Jd  I  be  a  burden  upon  your  kinduess?     If  I  were  of  any  use  to 
,  it  would  be  diflerent ;  but  you  will  not  let  me  be  your  nurse," 
'My  dear  girl,  you  are  no  burden*    It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  pro- 
Hn  aome  measure  for  your  future.     I  promised  Mr.  Desmond  Lliat 
lid  be  your  friend.    You  must  let  me  keep  my  promifje,  Lucy." 
)f  the  interview  which  had  taken  place  between  Emily  and  Lau- 
Locy  knew  nothing.     Neither  did  she  know  that  there  had  been 
let  during  that  never-to-be-forgotten  half-hour  in  whic!i  Mr. 
Qond  had  told  her  his  secret. 

That  her  own  future  might  be  she  could  not  imagine ;  and  this 

"^Sjingement  for  placing  her  with  a  clergy man*s  family  beyond  Harrow 

Oed  to  her  a  generous  folly  upon  the  part  of  Mrs.  Jerningham. 

[le  submitted  only  to  please  that  lady ;  it  would  have  seemed 

cioos  to  refuse  such  kindness ;  but  Lucy  fancied  she  would  have 

happier  if  she  had  been  permitted  to  renew  her  old  struggles  with 


'Eemember  you  are  to  improve  yoiirBclf,  Lucy,"  said  Mrs.  Jcr- 
[lam  ;  **I  want  you  to  become  the  most  accomplished  and  ladylike 
romen." 

And  thus  they  kissed  and  parted,     Emily  breathed  more  freely 
when  the  girl  had  left  hen     That  daily  ar^d  hourly  companionship 
I  her  happy  rival  Imd  not  been  without  its  bitterness. 
*The  poor  little  thing  has  been  very  good  to  me^"  she  thought; 
I  cannot  forget  that  sfie  will  be  Laurence  Desmond's  wife  wlien 
ing  in  ray  grave.     And  the  winter  winds  will  blow  among  the 
hyard-trees,  and  the  pitiless  rain  will  fall  u|K>n  my  grave,  and 
two  will  sit  beside  their  fire,  and  watch  their  chUdren  at  play^ 
1  will  forget  that  I  ever  Uved," 
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Lacy  went  to  her  new  home  a  few  days  before  Mre.  Jemiiig] 
and  ber  following  Bailed  for  Madeira.     Between  Lacy  and  L 
there  was  no  farewell,     Mrs,  Jemingbam  told  Mr.  Desmond  wh^ 
had  done  for  bis  old  friend's  daughter,  and  he  approved  and  tbuikf 
her ;  but  he  expressed  no  wish  to  see  the  young  lady,  or  to  be 
duced  to  the  family  with  whom  she  bad  taken  up  her  abode. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  sec  Lucy  on  his  retam  from  Madeinu 
this  he  was  governed  by  a  supreme  delicacy  of  feeling. 

"While  Emily  lives  I  belong  to  her,**  he  said  to  himself.  **I 
bound  by  a  tie  which  only  death  can  loosen," 

The  hour  in  which  that  tie  was  to  be  loosened  came  very  soon, 
heartbroken  letter  from  Mrs*  Colton  told  Laurence  that  he  waa  a 
man. 

"  She  spoke  of  yon  a  few  minutes  before  her  death,*'  wrote  Ei 
Jcming;ham*fi  aunt.   **  *  Tell  him  that  one  of  my  last  prayers  waa  for 
future  happiness,*  she  said.     She  suftered  much  in  the  la£t  week 
the  last  day  was  very  j)eacefttl.     I  can  never  tell  yon  all  her  th< 
fulness  for  others — for  yon,  for  me,  for  Lucy  Alford,  for  her  si 
the  few  poor  people  at  Hampton  of  whom  she  knew  anything.    HI 
long  illness  worked  a  great  change  in  her,  a  holy  and  biased  ch; 
Generous,  aftectionate,  and  noble-minded  she  had  always  been ;  but 
piety  of  her  closing  hours  was  more  than  I  should  have  dared  to  hi 
remembering  her  somewhat  careless  way  of  thinking  when  she 
heahb.     In  death  she  is  lovelier  than  in  life;  there  is  a  divine  smJ 
upon  her  face  now  which  I  never  saw  before.     I  have  received  a 
gram  from  Mr.  Jemingbam*    My  beloved  niece  is  to  be  buried  in 
family  vault  in  BcrkBhire,     0,  Mr,  Desmond,  what  a  mournful 
ward  voyage  lies  before  me  I     I  know  not  how  I  am  to  endure  the 
of  my  life  without  my  more  than  daughter." 

Laurence  Desmond's  tears  fell  fast  upon  the  letter.    The  old 
liar  vision  of  the  little  garden  at  Passy,  the  proud  young  face,  th( 
white-robed  figure,  came  back  to  him ;   and  he  recalled  one  sammi 
afternoon  when  his  lips  had  almost  shaped  themselves  int^  the 
tentoua  question,  and  he  hud  restrained  himself  with  an  effort.,  rem* 
bering  what  his  mentors  of  the  smoking-room  hud  said  abont 
impossibility  of  marriage  amongst  a  civilised  community  without 
due  provision  for  the  indispensabilities  of  civilised  existence. 

"  This  comes  of  planning  one's  life  by  the  ethics  of  the  club-hooffe,' 
he  said  to  himself  bitterly. 
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E*  'ng  foreigner  who  may  have  happened,  at  some  fcime  or 
re  fotmd  his  way  into  a  certain  well-known  supper-room 
liin  the  precincts  of  Covent  Garden,  on  the  ere  of  what  he 
^tonally  finpposed  to  call  "  the  Oxfor-cum-Carabrigge"  boat-race, 
poely  feU  to  have  come  away  with  views  strikingly  enlarged 

Eand  propensities  of  the  ingenuous  youth  who  study  upon 
Isia  and  Cam,  MM.  Texier  and  Assolant  have  not,  so 
V,  yet  tried  their  hands  upon  this  particular  theme.  It 
llpon  which  they  might  fairly  let  their  descriptive  powers  run 
|tboat  much  danger  of  being  betrayed  into  groundless  exag- 

fMr.  Green's  spacious  hall  literally  crammed  with  some 
of  lads ;  its  walls  denuded  of  all  those  portraits  and  paintings 
more  ordinary  and  placid  times  grace  them ;  the  stage,  usually 
I  by  a  Ime  of  glec-singing  choristers,  wholly  yielded  up  to  the 
ire  representatives  of  Young  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  lights 
[  low ;  chandeliers  carefully  hauled  up  jnst  high  enough  to  sug- 
idea  of  their  being  made  aims  for  walking-sticks,  or  plates,  or 
cies  of  projectile  that  may  come  couveniently  to  hand ; 
bats  and  pocket-handkerchiefs ;  a  profuse  display  of  rib- 
loeeiteB  of  dark  blue  and  light  blue ;  a  perfect  storm  of 
sterically  shrieking  out  the  names  of  the  two  great  English 
ies  in  the  shrillest  accents  they  can  muster ;— these  are  the 
iient  of  the  sights  and  sounds  which,  in  the  general  Babel 
bat  meet  him,  will  arrest  the  attention  of  the  observant 
tie  atmosphere  is  oppressive;  he  has  been  deluded  into 
cisely  five  times  the  ordinary  charge  for  admission  at  the 
is  scarcely  a  waiter  to  be  seen  j  chops,  or  kidneys,  or  any- 
in  the  way  of  solid  refreshment,  there  is  none  to  be  had  ;  if, 
dch  waiting,  he  succeeds  in  obtaining  his  sherry- and- seltzer,  or 
|i|iad  more  potent  mixture  as  the  case  may  be,  be  has  some  diffi- 
I  finding  time  and  space  in  which  to  dispose  of  it,  so  violently 
bonBtratively  do  the  university  youngsters  round  him  assert 
aim  to  ubiquity  in  the  matter  of  standing-room.  These  are  the 
t  the  case;  and  if  they  do  not  make  our  imaginary  stranger, 
p  he  be  Continental  or  British,  walk  away  mentally  execrating 
latic  metropolitan  saturnalia,  and  asking  himself  for  what  con- 
i  reason  the  venerable  proprietor  of  the  historical  "  Evans's*' 
rhk  usnallr  peaceful  and  eommodious  haunt  io\>^  lT«s\%lv5t\aRftL 


He  is  to  be  sei^ii^H 


fit  to  do  homage  to  the  isniverBitj  man. 
and  eTerjwhere  he  is  completely  master  of  the  sltaatioiu'' 
terial  crisie  may  be  impeuding;  the  fate  of  Ireland,  or,  for  the 
of  that,  of  England,  may  be  trembliDg  in  the  balance;  a  politi 
test,  big  with  the  destinies  of  the  monarchy,  may  be  in  conrse 
bration  ;  bnt  what  of  it  ?  Oxford  Btill  rows — and  beiits — Cm 
upon  the  Thames,  and  for  a  limited  gpaee  of  time  this  is  preec 
the  event  of  the  day.  On  the  very  Saturday  npon  which  thiB  i 
last  pulled,  two  months  ago,  a  certain  enthueiastic  Conscrratii 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons  went  down  to  stay  at  a  country 
It  will  be  remembered  that  about  two  o'clock  on  that  very  i 
the  reprcscntativea  of  the  constituencies  of  Great  Britmn  we 
pied  witli  dividing  upon  the  question  of  going  into  committ* 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Ilesolutions*  On  his  arrival,  directly  after  ha  1 
welcomed  by  liis  clerical  host,  the  first  question  which  our  1 
aaked  by  him  was,  *'  Well,  who  has  won  the  boat-race  ?"  Bm 
was  disgusted,  **  You  ought,  I  should  think,"  he  said,  **to  ha^ 
who  has  won  the  division  on  the  Irish  Chureh/'  But  on  this  f 
British  rector  was  comparatively  apathetic,  and  in  being  so,  he 
illustrate  the  attitude  tc»wards  alTairs  in  general  which  at  thi 
epoch  a  majority  of  the  subjects  of  the  English  Crown  asaumei 
the  old  business  of  panem  ei  circenses :  never  mind  about  the  i 
80  long  m  we  have  the  boat-race.  The  university  man  can  ev< 
to  more  definite  triumphs  than  this,  **To  fly  through  the  m 
men ;"  tx)  see  his  own  party^colours  flaunted  in  every  shop  whi 
in  such  goods;  to  behold  silk  dresses  of  dark  blue  or  light  I 
know  tlmt  ho  is  talked  about^  betted  about,  and  petted,  eithe 
mt^^K^^^^^at  plsiR  thtvmvh  ntJic^s ; — nil  IhiA  ifi  Rometbinii^ 
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[does.    He  it  ifl  who  Buoceedg  in  brinfo^iDg  about  a  temporaiy  bos- 
Aoa  of  all  the  laws  of  faehionable  human  natnre.     He  makes  ns 
oar  beds  at  hours  heathenisblj  premature^  bolt  onr  breakfasts, 
rd  onr  carriagea,  drive  out  when  the  morning  is  as  wet  and  chill  as 
Eli  joong,^ — for  it  is  a  great  fact  that  the  elements  themselves  aid  him 
his  deaigna,  and  that  just  as  the  tide  is  generallj  most  malieioiii^ty 
iTenient,  so  the  weather  is  not  imaenioai  dismally  ungenial^^htirry 
to  Putney,  Mortlake,  or  Barnes,  arrive  late,  find  the  towing-path 
every  other  available  situation  preoccupied,  and  so  very  possibly 
\  to  see  the  race  altogether.     Going  to  Epsom  may  be  oecasionaliy 
but  then  no  Derby  is  ever  based  upon  such  an  egregious 
tion  of  every  physical  ordioanco  as  that  which  compels  us  to  have 
throQgh  a  day's  excitement  by  the  hour  at  which,  according  to 
|ffitne88  of  things,  one  ought  to  be  lighting  one's  post-prandial  cigar, 
much  for  the  boat-race*    That  time-honoured  aquatic  festival 
^gone  by  for  another  year;  and  just  now  we  find  ourselves  upon  the 
of  a  second  description  of  university  observance  in  London,  in- 
ely  more  enjoyable  in  our  own  private  estimation^ — the  cricket- 
Cricket-match  or  boat-race,  however,  they  will  do  either  of 
equally  well  for  our  present  text*    Etich  alike  serves  to  introduce 
that  special  study  of  human  nature  which  we  intend  now  briefly 
Onsider — the  university  man  in  town.    Just  as  the  terms  technically 
by  the  names  of  Hilary  and  Act  draw  to  an  end,  a  sort  of  me- 
alitan  mania  seems  to  come  over  the  junior  members  of  our  two 
great  seats  of  classical  and  mathematical  erudition.     London  becomes 

rid  of  Samaria  through  which  all  find  they  must  pass  before  they 
arrive  at  their  ultimate  deatinatiun.  Brown  of  Exeter,  whose 
mihear  has  a  living  somewhere  in  the  wilds  of  Cornwall,  and  Jones  of 
l^^n'g,  whose  family  till  the  paternal  acres  not  far  from  the  banks  of 
HrTweed,  both  find,  by  a  strange  process  of  geographical  ratiociua- 
Son,  that  the  shortest  cut  home  will  be  through  the  metropolis.  In  a 
irord^  just  at  this  time  London  is  the  *'  correct  thing  to  do*"  The  un- 
luate  who  announces  hm  intention  of  pursuing  a  route  which 
inot  necessitate  a  progress  through  the  modern  Bah j km  is  thought 
try  jK)or  sort  of  creaturc^stay-at-home  and  unenterprising,  un|m- 
iic,  lacking  all  esffrit  ds  emjh%  and  generally  a  discredit  to  his  uni- 
ity*  Amongst  the  very  junior  members  of  the  society  this  feel- 
acquires  additional  intensity.  Tomkins,  who  has  Just  completed 
liecond  or  third  term,  is  standing,  we  will  suppose,  on  the  steps  of 
^college,  while  his  scout  is  piling  his  luggage  on  the  top  of  the  han- 
wm  that  ia  to  convey  him  to  the  station.  Observe  his  **  get-up ;"  re- 
gtrdlMa  of  expense,  did  you  say  ?     Most  certainly ;  for  Tomkins  has 

I  yet  arrived  at  that  stage  of  undergraduate  experience  when  tradus- 
l  grow  unconfidiug,  and  ominous  single-knocks  at  his  door,  signili- 
\  of  the  dun  without,  interrupt  his  breakfast.  Look  for  a  moment 
be  tic ;  and  then  the  troaserB :  the  latter  perl\a\>%  iu%t  «k  U\\\vi  ksiv^^v 
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but  then  TomkiuB  was  assiired  last  week  by  his  tailofr  that  the?  were 
juat  **  the  thing  for  Loadon ;"  and  as  Loudon  is  a  place  to  which  be  hM 
not  been  bidcc  he  spent  his  Christmas  holidays  with  hie  aunt  u  a 
schoolboy  some  six  years  ago,  he  is  naturally  obliged  to  trust  to  Mr* 
CiitwelPs  gnidanee.  Presently  up  comes  his  Mend  and  contemponirf« 
Robinson,  "Are  yon  oflf?"  says  he.  "Yes,"  replies  Tomkins odmly, 
lighting  a  cigar  with  a  langniS  man-about-town  air ;  ^*  jnst  going  to 

J  the  little  Tillage.     One  must  see  the  race,  yon  know/*    *•  Ah,"  rejoifif 

^EobinsoD,  "  I  shall  meet  you,  then ;  I  go  up  by  the  express  this  aft»»  | 
noun.  Look  out  for  me  at  Evans's  to-night,"  Now,  as  it  so  happcni^ 
Robinson  knows  perfectly  well  that  Mr,  Green's  abode  of  Welsh  rabbiti 
and  English  glees  is  about  the  laat  place  in  the  world  at  which  he  may 
be  reasonably  expected  to  turn  up  that  evening,  for  the  simple  reaia 
that  Robineon  pcre  discovered  a  certain  little  metropolitan  escapade  of 
his  son  some  three  months  ago,  and  resorts  therefore  to  the  obvioms  eu 

^pedient  of  keeping  the  supplies  painfully  short  at  the  expiration  of  the  I 

erm,  the  precise  date  of  which  he  is  now  careful  to  ascertain^  and  cf  j 

insisting  upon  the  young  exquisite's  appearance  home  immediatelj 

afterwards.    As  may  be  supposed,  the  arrangement  is  not  one  of  whidi  j 

our  friend  approves  ;  but  as  he  scarcely  sees  his  way  to  checking  it  k 

,  is  prudent  enough  to  acquiesce,  and  to  return  peaceably  to  his  ancest^ 
Lares  and  Penates  fwt  vtd  London.     However,  Robinson  is  determined  j 
to  keep  up  appearances,  and  there  is  something  of  ott-band  magnii-' 
cence  in  his  reply  which  rather  tickles  his  fancy. 

When  in  London  the  undergraduate  is  readily  knowable.  Of  oonne'l 
there  are  various  types — from  Mr.  Deuce-ace  of  Christ  Church,  who^l 
viewed  in  comparison  with  his  juniors,  is  comparatively  an  old  stagerij 
down  to  our  Mend  Tomkius,  who  has  never  in  his  life  before,  ae  iil| 
hinted  above,  experienced  what  it  was  to  be  his  own  master  in 
metropolis.  We  scarcely  need  the  dark-  or  the  light-blue  iieckti0 
which  he  displays  with  such  lavish  profusion,  or  the  rosettes  off 
same  hue  which  are  donned  by  the  more  enthusiastic,  to  inform 
of  the  presence  of  the  university  man.  We  might  go  further,  and  ( 
that  to  one  only  moderately  cognisimt  of  such  matters  it  was 
enough  to  discriminate  between  those  who  hail  from  Isis  and  froii 
Cam  J  but  this  by  the  way.  In  the  first  place,  a  certain  spirit 
demonstrativeness  j^jcrvades  everything  that  the  young  university  j 
does  or  says.  In  public  places  you  will  hear  liim  discussing 
chances  of  "our  menV  victory  or  defeat,  in  tones  just  the  least 
perhaps  too  audible,  lie  is  evidently  possessed  with  the  idea 
the  approa<.^hing  event  which  so  tills  bis  own  mind  is  a  matter 
world-wide  interest:  ho  argues  from  the  circle  of  his  own  ©xperf 
ence  ;  what  he  is  thinking  of  everyone  else  is  thinking  of  too*  Then 
be  is  a  trifle  rash  in  the  matter  of  odds,  and  deems  it  a  point  of  honour 
to  back  his  own  side,  whatever  may  be  the  probabilities  of  success.  As 
for  Ub  genera]  manner,  petbaijB  *\t  ma.^  V>«^  b^aat  detcribcd  by 
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wTexftctly  the  rererse  of  that  which  he  adopts  when  in  his  own 

otiiTer&jty  town.     There  he  is  probably  fiomewhat  reticent,  and  a  great 

apholder  of  all  forms  of  university  etiquette.     The  old  story  of  the 

Trinity  man  who  wonld  not  save  his  fellow-student  from  drowning 

becaose  the  two  had  never  been  introduced,  is  really  not  so  very  much 

-of  an  exaggeration  after  all.     But  in  London  this  formality  and  taci- 

ifiinity  are  to  a  great  extent  caet  off.     The  most  casual  acquaint- 

rnxm  ripen  into  iutimaeies ;  and  men  who  do  nothing  more  than  barely 

siod  to  each  other  when  in  the  bosom  of  their  own  alma  mater  find 

tliiMiiselres   firatemieing   with   surprising  cordiality  when   they  acci- 

^dentally  run  across  each  other  in  what  our  friend  Tomkins  jestingly 

calls  "  the  email  village ;"  and  run  across  each  other  it  is  impossible  not 

tado-  University  youths,  who  throng  to  London  upon  any  of  the  great 

^seoisiona  which  we  are  now  ima^i^ining  to  take  place,  move  in  exactly 

'ttfc  same  circles,  or  in  circles  which  at  any  rate  more  than  once  converge. 

Tlieir  round  of  evening  amusements  are  nearly  identical ;  and  there  are 

certain  periods  at  which  everyone  seems  to  meet  everyone  else. 

Aa  we  have  hinted,  there  are  undergraduates  and  undergraduates. 
nfiftsurea  of  the  slightly  monotonous  and  commonplace  description  may 
well  enough  for  the  ordinary  herd ;  but  there  are  a  select  few  who 
do  town"  in  a  very  diflerent  way.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  Mr,  Dash- 
f  Brazenose.  Dashville  has  pretensions  to  being  an  exquisite, 
a  senior  man — that  is,  he  has  been  up  at  his  university  for  some 
four  yeara — and  as  such  is  proportionately  reverenced  by  his  juniors. 
Ihare  ia  any  number  of  stories  circulated  about  what  he  does  and 
lAmsi  he  meets  in  town  by  his  fellow-students  at  B.  N.  C.  Living 
out  in  lodgings,  he  has  peculiar  opportunities  offered  bim  of  indulging 
hu  t&ste  for  metropolitan  life  during  the  regular  term-time,  and  in- 
dulge it  he  accordingly  does ;  less,  perhaps,  than  he  would  like  to  be 
naUy  known;  for  Dashville  is  a  man  who  aims  at  the  rcpntation  of 
bdujr  in  London  at  least  two  days  out  of  every  seven.  In  his  imiver- 
'1  has  a  tolerably  wide  acquaintance.  As  he  walks  up  **  the  High** 
;u  tne  afternoon,  he  nods  amiably  to  this  man  and  familiarly  to  the 
other;  but  when  he  is  in  town  the  ease  is  altogether  different.  In 
fcct»  Dashville  seems  to  be  strangely  oblivious  of  his  college-acquaint- 
aMDe«  He  eschews  them  as  much  fis  possible ;  and  when  he  is  to  be  seen 
iboQt  yon  may  be  quite  certain  it  will  be  with  companions  who  are 
ftiy  much  indeed  the  reverse  of  m  (jremm  miivwsifatis.  He  belongs  to 
the  Sidney  Club  ;  and  the  members  of  this  famed  institution  are  mili- 
tary rather  than  academical.  The  consequence  is  that  Mr.  Dashville 
does  not  much  affect'  the  society  of  those  whom  he  knows  at  Oxford. 
A  chosen  few  there  are  whom  he  condescends  to  honour  in  this  re- 
ipedfe  bat  after  all  they  are  few ;  and  fur  it  to  be  said  of  you  that  you 
bttfe  been  seen  walking  arm-in-arm  with  Dashville  in  the  Park  on 
Sonday  afternoon,  or  lounging  quietly  into  the  Zoo,  at  once  stamps 
Jtttt  at  a  man  of  im,  and  worthy  of  no  small  things. 
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DashTiUe  may  be  called  conceited ;  bot  on  the  whole  there  is  some- 
thing ta  be  said  in  his  favoar.  The  undergradnate — i^ufgaru  ijpd«— ia 
town  is,  ae  we  have  observed,  a  creature  of  even  noisy  exnberance  rf 
spirits.     Everyone  knows  the  strong  spirit  of  license  which  Beems  ta 
take  possesBion  ofEoglishmen  directly  tbey  find  themselves  in 
elsewhere  on  the  Continent;  everyone  has  seen  the  marvellous  costi 
in  which  they  delight  to  array  themselves,  and  has  noted  the  deliberatelj- 
audacious  manner  in  which  tbey  will  set  conventionalities  and  pro] 
at  defiance.    What  is  true  of  the  Englishman  abroad  is  in  a  %\ 
manner  true  of  the  average  university  man  in  town.  It  has  been  hii 
that  he  leaves  beliind  him  a  considerable  portion  of  that  regard 
those  social  laws  which  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  are  of  paramouDt 
portanee;  and  sometimes  the  extent  to  which  he  carries  this  disn&j 
of  academical  etiquette  becomes  positively  a  nuisance.     For  insl 
let  us  look  at  Smith;  a  good  fellow  enough  doobtless,  qniet 
and  thoroughly  the  gentleman  within  the  precincts  of  his  own  unr 
sity.    What  is  Smith  in  town  ?    We  will  suppose,  if  yon  please^ 
be  has  just  taken  op  his  station  in  one  of  the  stalls  at  the  Prim 
to  witness  the  Colleen  Baton  or  ih^  Street  of  London,    The  undei 
duate  mind  delights  in  such  atock-pieceB-    Half-a-dozen  places  i 
left  he  spies,  we  will  imagine,  Dashville,  who,  by  the  bye,  is  with 
ladies.  At  Oxford,  Smithes  acquaintance  with  Dashville  is  little  enoa^^ 
He  has  breakfasted  with  him,  we  will  say,  once,  and  played  billijtfds 
with  him — paying  each  time  a  heavy  mulct  for  the  proceeding — somo 
half-dozen  times.     But  the  sight  of  Dashville  in  the  stalls  is  to  Urt 
excited  and  warm-hearted  Smith  like  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  ft 
.weary  land.    A  familiar  face  amidst  a  wilderness  of  strange  ones  ia  ft 
Igodsend;  and  poor  Smith  cannot  refrain  from  shouting  out  to  DashvUk^ 
**  Dashville,  old  boy,  how  arc  you  T'     Is  it  altogether  surprising  if  iho 
gentleman  thus  addressed  rather  objects  to  the  entlinsiastic  greeting? 
Indeed  it  is  at  such  resorts  as  theatres  that  the  nndergraduate  i« 
I  apt  to  prove  especially  objectionable.    There  are  other  faces  bewto 
Ithat  of  Dfiehville  which  he  knows,  and  the  sight  of  which  caaBesbiiB 
to  hail  tliem  ecstatically,  whatever  may  hapjien  to  be  the  relative  poffl- 
tion  of  observer  and  of  observed.    For  instance,  it  is  not  pleasant,  if 
you  happen  to  be  sitting  immediately  in  front  of  the  orchestra,  to  finl 
L yourself  playfully  tapped  on  the  shoulder,  on  looking  round  to  see  no 
I  "risible  agent  to  whom  the  tap  could  be  ascribed,  and  presently  to  ta 
Igreeted  by  a  very  audible  gurtaw,  which  on  closer  inspection  you  fiui 
ito  proceed  from  the  direction  of  the  stage-box,  and  to  be  the  product 
lof  a  liealthy  pair  of  nndergraduate  lungs,  the  fact  of  whose  posscsBor^fl 
existence  you  may  not  onpardonnbly  or  strangely  have  foi^otten. 

We  are  at  the  Opera  just  now,  and  in  a  somewhat  different  spirit 
we  will  for  a  few  minutes  contemplate  jmother  of  our  nndergradunie 
friends.     If  you  look  up  yonder  at  that  box  on  the  first  tier,  you  wil 
fee  two  young  men,  with  a  \ady,  die^&<i^  m  \\v^  N^t^  extreme  of  the  dl- 
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^e  fashion  of  the  day,  young,  handsome,  and  rouged*  Who  are  thej? 
TfelJ,  the  younger  of  the  two  youths — both  of  them  on  this  side  of  two- 
and-twenty — is  Frank  Afarkham,  scholar  of  his  college,  eldest  son  of  Lis 
ber,  the  Rev.  Frank  Markham,  who,  having  a  family  of  five  sons  and 
ianghtere,  is  rector  of  a  country  living,  ralae  350/.  per  annum,  and 
,  by  mnch  pinching  economy,  has  contrived  to  give  his  eldest  boy 
school  education,  which  with  his  natural  talents  has  enabled 
[to  secure  a  scholarship  at  St,  Ambrose;  and  a  scholarship  at  St. 
means — plus  only  a  moderate  amount  of  industry  on  the 
\  of  its  possessor — a  fellowship  in  due  time.  Bat  Frank  Markham 
aitherto  has  not  been  even  moderately  industrious.     He  got  into  a 

K'or  and  a  fast  set  almoat  directly  he  went  into  residence,  with  which 
ready  wit,  gay  nature,  and  conversational  talents  secured  him  at 
5  no  small  measure  of  popularity.  The  consequence  was  that  he 
i  done  a  good  deal  more  in  the  w^ay  of  society  than  of  work.  He 
lllled  it"  altogether  at  Moderations — the  name  of  the  first  public 
ination — and  now  he  is  trusting  to  redeem  his  success  at  the  final 
aination  for  his  degree.  In  fact,  so  hard  did  he  make  up  his  raiud 
rork  for  this  last  test,  that — as  the  ordeal  itself  is  only  distant 
three  or  four  weeks  —  he  has  not  "  gone  down'*  for  the  Easter 
ion,  hut  is  supposed  to  be  stJiying  up  at  Oxford  to  read.  Last 
ay,  however,  young  Milner,  his  intimate  friend=*cldest  son  of  the 
rich  and  celebrated  banker  of  that  name — induced  him  to  accept 
•^invitation  to  stay  at  his  father's  house  in  Eaton-square  till  Monday. 
Hence  it  is  that  Markham,  Milner,  and  their  fair  companion  are  at 
the  Opera  to-night.  Markham  cares  little  about  what  is  going  on  on 
Ifeptage;  he  is  talking,  twi  to  his  friend  Mr.  Milner.  Presently,  how- 
^tt  comes  a  knock  at  the  box-door  :  it  is  the  boxkeeper.  **  Mr.  Mark- 
^B  here?"  and  Mr.  Markham  turns  round  visibly  disconcerted.  There 
^Komeone  behind  the  boxkeeper  —  a  lady.     Who  is  it?    It  is  none 

6ar  than  Frank's  sister.  In  a  moment  he  is  out  of  the  box  and  with 
in  the  lobby.  Why  has  she  come? 
'*  Only  yesterday,"  her  reply  isj  **  papa  was  taken  seriously  ill.  Wo 
Wished  to  telegraph  for  you,  but  he  would  not  let  ua  do  it;  he  said  it 
Would  frighten  you,  and  thought  it  might  prevent  your  doing  so  well 
ia  the  examination,  and  getting  your  First-class,  So  I  went  up  to 
Oxford;  you  were  not  there.  I  found  your  address  in  London  ;  I  came 
to  Paddington  this  afternoon,  and  I  found  you,— here.     0  Frank!" 

But  at  this  point  Miss  Markham  lets  her  veil  drop,  and  bursts  into 
tears,     Frank  hurries  hack  intc>  the  box  to  tell  his  friends  what  has 
happened.     He  goes  off  with  his  sister — not,  you  may  be  sure,  blessing 
himself;  for  Frank  is  a  good  fclbw  at  heart. 
You  may  call  this  tragic,  but  it  is  true, 
which  narrative  of 
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ro  phases  in  town,  we  will  now  bid  him  good-bye. 
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V.  |1alaxes  i^ni  feubt  piisstb  abag:  Cbc  Saboj — gribtbtll— 
— ^a^natb  f  asilt — f  rasbg  Jail. 
The  Savdy. 

EvEK  palaces  hare  their  day.  The  tide  of  London  rolling  weglwm 
with  no  retumin^j  flow,  hae  left  high  and  dry  u|x)n  its  former 
Bome  half-a-dozen  old  palacea.  One  of  these  is  now  a  prison,  ftDott 
a  diniu^-hall,  while  of  others  even  the  very  site  is  doubtfnh  61 
irawhonses  and  d^p^ta  of  railway- iron  are  the  only  monnmcntB 
these  onoe  proud  homes  of  the  Tudor«  and  Plantagenets ;  sacks  ofci 
now  Bway  heavily  down  from  upper  stories  in  waterside  8treet%  wh( 
Charles  V.  once  paced  in  cloth-of-gold  at  the  head  of  his  Spmuirii  i 
Flemish  nobility ;  besmirched  printers*  boys  play  at  the  ThameM 
where  Wat  Tyler's  men  once  drew  their  bows  at  the  loophotea  of  I 
palace  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Soch  are  the  harlequin  changes  that  tiffli 
always  producing  in  our  ancient  city.  The  modem  palaces  arts  f 
homines,  mere  parrmus,  and  have  no  history  before  "  the  wee  Germ 
lairdie"  (lucky  fellow  I)  left  his  Hanoverian  kale-yard  for  his  new  ji 
perty*  If  we  want  to  meet  the  red  hoods,  or  the  mailed  knighU 
Crecy  and  Agincourt,  we  mnst  go  to  Blackfriars  or  the  Savor:  if 
wish  to  rouse  memories  of  Vandyke's  gentlemen  or  Iiely*s  ladies 
must  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  statue  of  James  IL  at  WliitehalL 

There  is  perhaps  no  spot  in  all  London  fuller  of  old  memories  tl 
the  Savoy.  In  that  unobtrusive  recess  near  Waterloo  Bridge — that  HI 
quiet  harbour  out  of  the  Strand — actors  come  to  pace  round  the  gn 
churchyard  and  con  their  parts ;  and  the  only  other  persons  we 
there  are  printers*  men  leaving  work  or  returning  to  it^  and  the 
grave  clerks  and  accountants  who  still  inhabit  the  precinct.  It  &" 
little  paradise  of  quietness,  and  is  sacred  to  reflection.  When  a  y 
May  moon  is  in  her  first  crescent,  and  the  callow  leaves  on  the  111 
aaplings  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Savoy  Chapel  are  edged  with  sil^ 
you  may  study  Hamlet  there  and  fancy  yourself  In  some  quiet  cat 
town  a  hundred  miles  from  Babylon, 

The  Savoy  (**  the  Savvy"  the  inhabitants  call  it  affectionately » 
eiToneously)  derived  its  name  long  ago  from  Peter,  an  earl  of  Sa^ 
and  uncle  of  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  a  Count  of  Provence,  and  qui 
that  good  but  weak  monarch,  Henry  III.     This  King,  by  his  c: 
ragance  and  fondne&a  tot  i^uvik  t«i\yQAiioua  and  insolent  foreign  favoi 
BB  Earl  Peter,  roused  the  \>BLT:oiife,\i^^<a^\i^  \><i.'^Q\5M^\S.^  v<a 


Bus  Simon,  the  ambitioas  Earl  of  Leiceator,  who  had  married  the 
pkter  of  Henry  III.,  dwelt  in  the  Savoj.  Here  he  won  the  barons  and 
the  people  by  his  opposition  to  the  exactions  of  the  unwise  King,  and 
the  monks  and  humbler  clergy  by  his  resistance  to  the  claims  of  the 
Pope,  When  the  man  who  helped  to  fonnd  English  parliaments  fell  at 
£Tesham  in  the  thickest  of  the  press,  the  Ein^  granted  the  London  palace 
of  the  slain  rebel  to  Peter  earl  of  Richmond  and  Savoy,  upon  his  paying 
yearly  to  the  king's  eicheqoer,  on  the  feast  of  St»  Michael,  three  barbed 
arrows,  for  all  services.  Earl  Peter,  having  in  time  drawn  all  he  could 
bom  England,  began  to  pine  for  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  and  transferred 
his  mansion  to  the  provost  and  chapter  of  Montjoy,  at  Havering-atte- 
Bower,  a  small  village  in  Essex.  On  the  death  of  that  weak  and  faith- 
hn  King,  Henry  III.,  his  widow  Eleanor  purchased  the  Savoy  for  her 
ion  Edmund,  afterwards  Earl  of  Lancaster.  Henry,  the  son  of  this 
Earl,  repaired  the  palace  at  an  expense  of  50,000  marks.  In  1322  the 
Earl,  in  disgust  at  the  return  of  the  Spensers,  the  King's  rapaciooB  fa- 
Toorites,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Scotch,  and  broke  ont  into  rebel- 
lion»  after  the  slaughter  at  Bimnockbum,  against  that  miserable  monarch 
Edward  II,  Against  other  royal  favourites  the  former  tenant  of  the 
Savoy  had  conspired ;  the  present  tenant  was  no  wiser,  and  not  more 
fortunate,  He  was  taken  at  Borough  bridge,  and  at  Pontefract  he  lost 
tile  head  of  which  he  had  made  such  a  bad  uBe»  The  mob  followed  him 
to  the  block,  pelting  him  and  taunting  him  as  **  King  Arthur,"  the  name 
the  great  conspirator  had  assumed  among  the  Scotch. 

John  of  Gaunt  (Ghent),  Edward  lll/s  son,  then  had  the  Savoy. 
It  is  his  memory  that  specially  endears  the  spot  to  us,  and  associates  it 
indelibly  with  Shakespeare  ;  **Not  John  of  Gaunt  your  ancestor,  Hal  ; 
•till  no  coward."  And  indeed  tliere  was  something  venerable  about 
fte  old  man  who  had  seen  so  much  and  fought  so  well,  and  who  was  the 
Bon  of  our  greatest  monarch,  the  uncle  of  the  ill- starred  Richard  IL,  and 
the  father  of  Richard's  deposer,  Henry  IV*  Nor  is  Shaketipeare  the  only 
l^reat  English  poet  associated  with  the  Savoy.  It  was  in  the  chapel 
kre  (circa  13f>6)  that  Geoffry  Chaucer  married  Philippa,  daughter  of  a 
faught  of  Haiaault*  He  mentions  his  marriage  in  his  poem  of  the 
Oncm: 

'*  On  the  morrow, 
Wlieo  GTer)'  thought  and  every  sorrowr 

Diflodged  was  out  of  mine  heart,  I 

With  every  woe  and  every  smurt, 
TJflto  n  tent  prince  and  princess 
Methought  brought  me  and  my  mhrtrew, 
With  ladieB,  knights,  and  gf|uire»f 

And  a  grcut  ho^t  of  niinijster^  ;  \ 

Which  tent  was  chui'ch  parochial.'* 

It  was  to  "time-honoured  Lancaster"  that  Chaucer  owed  all  his  court 
pjtlTonage,— his  Genoe&e  embaBFj,  his  daily  pitcher  of  wine,  his  ward- 
rfup,  Jiifi  controUerBhip,  and  Ms  annuity  ol  Iwdv^  m«i\5A^— 'KcA  va.  Nioa& 
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conrfc  he  imbibed  his  attachment  to  the  good  Wickliffe  and  hit  hatred] 
and  contempt  for  all  prroasy,  hypocritical,  and  licenlioils  monks. 

In  1378  (Richard  IL)  John  of  Gannfs  support  of  Wickliifc,  tkJ 
Yorkshire  reformer,  led  to  a  ^reat  riot  in  London,  in  which  the  SuTi^l 
PaUice  suffered,  Wickliffe,  havinj^:  denounced  in  parliament  the  Pope'il 
claim  to  t!ie  tribute  first  slavishly  paid  by  Kinjsr  John,  had  been  citdl 
to  appear  before  the  Bishop  of  I^ndon  at  HL  Panrs.  Wickliffe  dulftp-j 
pearedt  gnpported  by  the  Earl  Marshal  Percy  and  the  Duke  of  LancitftcrrJ 
A  quarrel  eoon  ensued  because  Wickliffe  was  refused  a  seat,  and  tbel 
Buke  whispered  a  threat  that  rather  than  take  such  lan^a«:e  from  ttej 
Bishop  he  would  drag  him  oat  of  the  church  by  the  hair  of  his  bcail 
The  priests  stirring  up  the  excited  mob,  the  Duke,  when  lie  left  8L| 
PaiiVB,  wag  chased  aud  pelted.  He  instantly  proceeded  to  Wv- 
and  openly  proposed  m  parliament  to  deprive  the  Londoi j 
their  privileges.  The  next  day  the  citizens  rose  in  arms,  pillaged  l^j 
Percy's  house,  and  bore  down  on  the  Savoy,  where  they  killed  a  pri#l 
whom  they  took  for  Percy.  They  then  hewed  and  broke  up  the  to- 1 
niture,  cut  the  tapestry  and  beds  to  j>ieceB,  and  threw  them  into  tbtl 
Thames.  John  of  Gaunt  and  Percy,  who  had  been  dining  with  || 
Flemish  merchant  in  the  city,  escaped  in  a  boat  to  Kingston. 

Bot  we  must  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III^ ' 
when  King  John  c^f  France  was  detained  prisoner  at  the  Savoy  after  the 
filau^hter  at  Poictiers.  He  was  brought  here  in  procession  from  Saad- 
wieh»  the  Prince  liiraself  riding  by  his  side  on  a  small  black  palfrey. 
When  the  French  king's  son  broke  his  parole,  John,  the  father,  returned 
to  prison  with  tlie  courage  and  honour  of  a  Hegolns.  **  If  honour/*  he 
said,  **  were  banished  from  every  other  place,  it  should  at  least  find  sa 
asylum  in  the  breasts  of  kings."  The  noble  hostage,  generously  wtl- 
corned,  was  soon  attacked  by  disease  and  exyjired,  13tU.  His  corpse 
was  sent  with  a  splendid  retinue  to  be  interred  at  St.  Denis. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  troublous  reign  of  Richard,  the  weak 
son  of  the  Black  Prince,  Towards  the  end  of  the  former  reign,  John 
of  daunt  had  grown  unpopular  with  the  commons  of  England,  His 
imsuccessfnl  wars  in  Spain,  Scotland,  and  France  had  led  to  increaaed 
taxations.  A  rebellion  soon  broke  out.  The  people,  refnt-ing  to  piiy 
the  poll-tax,  rose  in  Essex  under  the  leadership  of  a  priest  At 
Dartford,  Wat,  a  tyler,  beat  oot  the  brains  of  a  tax-collector  who  had 
insulted  his  daughter.  Kent  rose  to  a  man,  took  Rochester,  and 
massed  together  at  Maidstone.  In  a  few  days  a  hundred  thoQsand 
men,  armed  with  clubs,  goads,  bills,  arid  Ix^ws,  moved  forward  over 
Bluckheath  to  London,  After  sacking  Lambeth  Palace  and  destroying 
Kewgiite,  they  roBhed  from  tlicir  bivouacs  at  Mile-end  and  on  Tower- 
hill  upon  the  Savoy,  June  the  ]3tl\,  1381,  The  insurgents'  claims 
were  reasonable  :  Wat  demanded  the  abolition  of  slavery;  the  reduction 
i€f  land-tax  fourpence  an  acre;  and  the  free  liberty  of  buying  and 
elling  in  all  fairs  and  imiT\Let£, 
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The  Dnite  wag  oe  the  Borders  parlejin":  wilh  the  Scots  ;  Wat 
Tykr  ordered  no  one  to  plunder  on  pain  of  death.    Froissart  describes 
the  onslaught  of  fire  and  sword.     The  storming^party  tore  down  the 
buigiDgs,  beat  ap  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  pounded  the  Jewels  m 
mortarg  and  tJirew  the  dust  into  the  Thames.    A  raan  seen  to  slip  a 
silTer  cup  into  his  doublet  was  thrown  into  the  fire,    Thirtj-two  of  the 
rioters  perished  in  the  cellars.    In  the  height  of  the  storm  some  barrels, 
euppoeed  to  be  money,  were  rolled  into  the  blazing  ball.     They  con- 
tained powder,  and  instantly  exploded,  killing  many  men,  shaking 
down  several  houses,  and  redueinff  John  of  G aunt's  palace  to  a  ruin. 
This  was  on  the  13th;  on  the  15th  a  sudden  blow  from  the  sword  or 
ilftgger  of  Lord  Mayor  Walworth  slew  Wat  Tyler.    Old  John  of  Gaunt 
dieci,  as  Shakespeare  has  described,  at  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  palace  in 
rn,  and  on  his  death  the  wilful  young  King  seized  on  all  his 
_^^,  rents,  palaces,  and  revenueg.      The  palace  remained  a  waste  till 
Henry  VL|  always  fond  of  monastic  endowments,  founded  a  hospital  here 
for  a  hundred  poor  almsmen;  and  Henry  VIIL  completed  the  building. 
The  subsequent  history  of  the  Savoy  does  not  enter  into  our  plan; 
nothing  short  of  palaces  forming  part  of  our  scheme.   The  place  became 
I  barrack  and  a  deserters'  prison,  and  was  pulled  down  when  Waterloo 
Bridge  requij-ed  clearings  westward.    The  clandestine  marriages  in  the 
fiafoy  chapel  were  put  down,  partly  by  Garrick's  efforts  against  Tate 
WiUdnson's  father,  the  then  minister. 


^ 


Bridewell. 

The  old  palace  of  Bridewell,  which  extended  nearly  (Mr.  Timbs  tells 
us)  from  Fleet-street  to  the  Thames  on  the  west  side  of  Blaekfriars,  waa 
foanded  upon  an  old  Roman  site  on  which  the  Saxon  kings  had  also 
bnilt.  The  Norman  kings  took  possession  in  their  turn  of  the  favoured 
8pot>  and  Heniy  I,  rebuilt  the  palace,  then  an  ancient  building;  in  1817, 
ta  eicavating  the  site  of  the  far-famed  Cogers*  Hall  in  Bridc-laue,  a 
▼ault  was  found,  together  with  some  Norman  pellet-moulding,  a  bull  of 
Pope  Nicholas  V.,  and  some  early  pottery,  glass,  and  tiles,  which  it  is 
most  probable  that  indefatigable  London  antiquarian,  Mr.  Roach  Smith, 
ittetantly  secured,  and  which  it  is  almost  equally  certain  the  British 
Museum  disregarded. 

This  palace  afterwards  came  into  possession  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  whose 
pride  and  rapacity  nothing  could  satiate.  When  he  fell,  thanks  chiefly 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  who  always  held  the  proud  Cardinal  as  her  enemy,  the 
{Ndaoe  again  reverted  to  the  crown.  It  was  here  that  our  cruel  Sultim, 
Henry  VIIL,  eager  for  cburch-lands  and  church-plate,  summoned  all 
the  angry  and  frightened  Iieads  of  religious  houses  to  acknowledge  his 
rapremacy.  In  1522  Fleory  rebuilt  the  palace,  which  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  Castle  of  Montfiquet,  making  it  stately  and  beautiful,  and  calling 
it  Bridewell,  from  the  well  of  St.  Bride's*  which  was  adjacent.  It  waa 
intended  for  the  reception  of  that  great  rukt  C\vat\e%N  •;  Xi^iX  ^x^^\w^ 
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Bcute  were  lodged  here,  bb  the  Emperor  himself  prefigred  ihm  i 
of  the  Blackfriftrg,  with  its  wailed  precincts,  as  more  enltebfe  to  t 
g^vity  and  Flemish  statelinese.     A  tcroporarf  bridge 
thrown  acroea  the  Fleet,  which  passed  through  the  eitT*wmU  itid 
niunicated  with  the  palace.     In  1528  Hcmy  VIIU  ttwa  lodlgtBeili 
Bridewell  Palace,  summoned  all  his  nobles^  jad|:cii,  aad 
meet  Cardinal  Campeiua  and  the  Cardinal  of  York  in  the  | 
to  hear  a  sf>eeeh  of  the  King's  touching  hia  marriage  with  Katfaaraii 
ArrogoD,    While  the  Pope  was  considering  whether  ihts  alUanosj 
be  tolerated,  Ffenry  and  tho  ill-starred  and  tormented  liid/  of  Sptml 
here.     Bubseqnentlj  the  doepot,  perhaps  associating  tbe  palaoa  widi  t 
aerere  wife  of  whom  ho  hnd  gro^u  tired,  took  a  dislike  to  the  jiMO^i 
left  it  to  go  westward.    8bake8j>eare,  whose  fir«l  theati^  Wftijnili 
tho  road  in  Olackfriars,  and  who  lived  near  Plajhoiise-jard,  ntaH 
often  had  these  seenes  in  his  mind  as  ho  wandered  pMt  tbe  old  | 
then  transfurmed  into  a  prieon  for  vagraDts.     Wben  the 
were  Biipprcssed,  Bishop  Ridley  (afterwards  the  nmityr) 
**widc,  large,  empty  house"  of  Edward  VI.,  and  thai  b«be  of  grwe^i 
founded  St..  Thimias's  Hospital,  had  giren  Bridewell  to  the  City  oaly t 
days  before  his  death.   Queen  Mary  confirmed  the  grant,  end  eodoi^i 
j\Q\y  prison  with  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Baror.  The  hoe]iJt«lti 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Oreat  Fire,  was  rebuilt  in  two  qii 
The  present  hall  is  old,  but  the  prisons  and  ehai>el  have  been  built  is  I 
present  century.     There  is  an  interesting  Holbein  in  the  hall,  nai  i 
clever  cartoon  of  **Thc  Good  Samaritan"  by  Dadd,  the  rinro^ 
who  went  mad  and  murdered  his  father.     Hogarth  hue  lotroAieel  i 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  prison  in  one  of  his  picturoe. 


IVhitehatj*. 

Whitehall  was  originally  called  ¥<':  :iiid  obtaiiMsd  iU 

ttottx  being  the  town-rewidence  of  the  Ak  .  „..  ;j3  of  York,  one  iifek 
bad  in  1^48  purchased  it  from  tho  convent  of  BlackiViarB  in  Uolb 
wlio—  '  \od  to  tl!-'    ^       "  ^     ^^'  'lied 

qU'  larsbyH^  lO^ofl 

in  the  reign  of  licnry  11 L    On  WolFcy's  fall  that  bcnken-lieerttd  J 
who  had  not  served  bis  i^d  as  well  im  he  bud  served  bin  Kinjff,  left  T<vk^ 
place  in  hi»  barge  for  Esher,   The  Ahab  who  then  eaiue  into  ] 
gnve  the  now  imlm^e  the  name  of  WhitchnlL    Hhakeepetie  in  hki 
VIJL  (if  indeed  the  play  is  bin  at  all)  alludes  to  thie  cbeofe  off 
The  King  and  Anno  Boleyn  were  married  hero  in  e  fTeirel,  and  her*  i 
coronation  took  place.    In  153t»  lb  ^  "    .vq  \ 

oitixens  Trom  a  atone  gallery  at  A\  u  the  i 

used  with  his  lords  and  ladies  to  witness  tlio  jousts  and  tottfnamali i^ 
the  tilt-yard^  now  tho  Hori^e  Guards*     This  same  tyrant 

J/  (0  the  old  archWp«e<3\ml  v^l^^— building  a  lemii 
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f8»  ft  cockpit,  and  an  orchard.    These  additione 

te  building.     A  public  thoroughfare  from  Charing 

to  Wcetinin&ter  penetrated  the  palace,  and  was  crossed  by  two 

gates — Whitehall-gate  and  King-&treet-gatc,     The  jxirpetual 

of  funerals  to  St.  Margaret's  bo  vexed  the  impatient  Blue- 

thnt  he  erected  a  cemetery  on  the  north  side  of  Whitehtdl  in  St, 

I'^in-the-fieldfi.     James  I.  intended  to  rebuild  the  palace,  and 

Joiies  designed  a  new  Whitehall  six  times  as  large  as  any  palace 

present  existing  in  Loudon,     Bat  the  people  grew  less  patient  of 

ition,  and  James  never  carried  out  his  intention.    Charles^  equally 

iting  money,  perhaps  hoped  to  carry  out  his  plans  piecemeal,  for  he 

the  present  banquet  in  g-house  iu  1022,  the  old  one  having  been 

at  down  in  1618-19.    It  c<38t  14,940/,    Rubens  came  over  (it  is  said 

Jordaens)  to  paint  for  5000/.  on  the  ceiling  tlie  apotheosis  of 

lea  I. — a  worthy  subject  for  the  flatterer  of  Mary  de*  Medicis, 

[sndyke  was  to  have  designed  a  history  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  oa 

^aide-walls,  but  the  war  prevented  this.    Within,  over  the  principal 

nee,  there  is  a  bronze  bust  of  James  I.,  it  is  said  by  that  Le  Sueur 

)  whom  we  owe  the  statue  of  Charles  L  at  Charing  Cross, 

In  ICIU  there  was  a  great  fire  at  Whitehall,  which  hiii-nt  down  the 
Long  Gallery  and  the  apartments  of  the  Duchess  of  PortKmonth.  The 
!  originated  in  the  slovenly  carelessness  of  a  maid-servant,  who,  hav- 
to  take  a  candle  from  a  new  pound,  burnt  it  instead  of  cutting  it 
,  and  then  threw  the  candles  aside  with  the  wicks  still  smouldering. 
In  1097-8  the  rest  of  the  palace  was  destroyed  by  the  carelessness 
of  a  Dut^h  servant,  who  had  lell  a  screen  of  linen  drying  before  the  fire 
itt  Colonel  Stanley's  lodgings.  The  fire  burnt  seventeen  hours.  Wil- 
liam III.  often  talked  of  rebuilding  the  palace,  but  his  foreign  wars 
oecupied  him  and  swallowed  up  his  money,  and  he  never  did  so.  Van- 
Imgh,  the  architect  and  dramatist,  built  a  house  out  of  the  ruins,  which 
Bwifl  ridiculed  with  bitter  virulence.  Holbein-gate  was  taken  down 
1759,  to  make  room  for  Parliament-street,  The  butcher-duke  of 
rland  had  every  identical  brick  removed  to  Windsor,  wishing  to 
the  old  gate  at  the  end  of  the  Long  Walk.  Three  of  the  terra- 
QOtU  medallions  (probably  the  work  of  John  de  Maiano)  ore  at  Hatfield 
Parerell  in  Essex,  and  two  at  Hampton  Court.  The  banqueting-house 
I  converted  into  a  chai»el,  but  not  consecrated,  in  the  reign  of  George 
Here  every  Maundy  Thursday  (day  before  Good  Friday)  the  Queen's 
.  are  distributed  to  poor  aged  men  and  women.  The  southern  boun- 
of  the  palace  was  Canon-row ;  the  northern,  Scotland-yard.  Pepys, 
frequent  mention  of  Whitehall  Palace,  enumerates  Henry  YIlI.'s 
Ilery,  the  Brandon  Gallery,  the  Iklatted  Gallery,  the  Shield  Gallery, 
Stone  Gallery,  and  the  Vane  Room.  In  the  Matted  Gallery  was  a 
by  Holbein.  In  the  Adam  and  Eve  Gallery  stood  the  quaint 
'  picture  of  our  first  parents  by  il abuse,  now  at  Hampton  Courts 
t^  Privy  Chamber  there  were  pictures  b^  HoVb^m  <A'&5£Cit^'^W.^ 
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^B  and  hiB  son  Henry  YIIL,  with  their  queens ;  on  another  wall  there  tia 
^m  a  Dance  of  Death  by  Holbein;  in  the  bedchamber  of  Charles  IL  were 
^1  Bcenes  in  the  life  of  that  jj^racions  monarch,  with  an  especial  reprcwnU- 
H  tion  by  Wri<(ht  of  that  providential  deliverance  in  the  Boscobel  oak-tree 
H  whicli  preserved  the  noble  f>pecimen  of  divine  rif^ht  to  spread  pea<?e  and 
H  happiness  through  En;^land,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  to  reestoblish  tho 
H  YQlgn  of  virtue  and  to  diffcee  true  reli|j^on  over  a  grateliil  country, 
H  The  execiitioTi  of  that  faithless,  weak,  and  promise-bi^  '  n;»p 

H        Cliarles  I.,  was  the  greatent  tragedy  that  Whitehall  ever  t\  j  ^nJ 

^1  it  took  i»lace  in  front  of  the  banqueting-honse,  the  bnilding  still  exists 
^^^■Ing.  The  unhappy  King  spent  his  last  night  at  St.  James's,  and  eojoyed 
^^^fft  sound  sleep  of  more  than  four  liours.  There  bad  been  a  wax-light 
^m  biirainti:  in  the  room  in  a  siker  basin,  and  about  two  hours  before  day- 
^B  break  the  King  drew  aside  the  curtains  of  his  attendant's  bed,  and  seeing 
^1  him  disturbed  in  bis  sleep,  awoke  bim.  Herbert  had  dreamt  thathfi 
^^^^^w  Archbishop  Laud  enter  the  room,  confer  with  the  King,  lesi^ 
^^^V^eaving  a  sigh,  oed  then  swoon. 

^V  "  It  is  very  remarkable/'  said  Charles;  **but  he  is  dead;  yet  had  we 

^F       conferred  together  in  life,  'tis  very  likely  (albeit  I  loved  him  well),  I 
H        should  have  said  something  to  him  might  have  occasioned  his  sigh." 
H  Charles  dressed  himself  with  unusual  care,  and  it  being  cold  (SOth 

^K       January)  he  put  on  a  second  shirt. 

^B  About  ten  o'clock  Colonel  Hacker  tapped  softly  at  the  chamber* 

^^^^door  to  say  they  were  ready.  Herbert  turned  pale  at  this,  his  vwd 
^^^F faltered,  and  he  could  liardly  oj;jcn  the  door.  Charles  walked  tlirongli 
^1  the  Park  erect  and  very  fast.  Bishop  Juxon  on  one  side  and  Coloael 
H  Tomlinson  on  the  other*  He  was  followed  by  a  company  of  halberdicn 
^B  and  a  few  of  his  own  gentlemen  and  servants  bareheaded.  In  the  Park 
H  several  companies  of  foot  were  drawn  op,  drums  beating  and  colours 
^^^^  flying  ;  but  there  was  no  shouting  or  vituperation:  all  were  silent  as  the 
^^^^pgraye.  Arriving  at  Whitehall,  Charles  passed  through  the  Long  GaUerj 
^^1  into  his  own  old  cabinet  chamber.  There  he  was  detained,  as  the  scaf- 
^1  fold  was  not  quite  ready.  Two  or  three  dishes  of  meat  had  be^i  pre* 
H  pared  for  the  King's  dinner.  He  refused  to  touch  them  after  harin 
H  taken  the  sacrament ;  but  the  Bishop  reasoned  with  him,  that  havin^ 
B  long  fasted  and  the  weather  being  sharp,  he  might  grow  faint  U[x»n  the 
ecaflfold.     Tlie  King  then  yielded,  and  about  noon  drank  a  gltiss  ol 

t  claret  and  ate  half  a  manchet  (roll)  of  bread.     The  rest  of  his  time 
spent  in  prayer  with  the  Bishop. 
'*  Now  let  the  rotjms  come,"  he  said,  as  he  rose  from  his  kncos 
^\  have  heartily  forgiven  them,  and  am  prepared  for  all  I  undergo. 
On  Colonel  Hacker's  coming  to  the  chamber-door  to  sanunon  him, 
he  passed  with  Hacker,  Juxon,  and  Tomlinson  through  the  banqueting-^ 
house  window  (or  a  hole  broken  in  the  wall  of  a  low  building  to  thM 
bh 


north  of  it;  it  is  disputed  which)  to  the  scaflbld,  which  was  hung  with 
bhek,  the  floor  also  being  \>\ac^.    ^^Qm^^TJAa^a.  oHiwiX*  %si.4  \!iqt^  sur^ 
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fDonded  Whiteball  on  every  side,  and  beyond  stretched  a  great  sea  of 
anxious  apturned  faces.  Many  caTaliers  were  praying  for  the  misguided 
gentleman,  and  the  Puritan  Boldiers,  grare  and  ailent,  did  not  rebuke 
or  uhide  any  of  them. 

Charles,  fixing  his  eye  eameatly  on  the  block,  asked  Colonel  Hacker 
if  there  was  no  place  higher,  and  then  began  addressing  the  gentlemen 
on  the  scaffokL     He  said  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  as  an  honest  man, 
good  king,  and  good  Christian  to  declare  bis  innocency ;  and  he  called 
God  to  witness  that  be  never  did  begin  a  war  with  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  but  they  had  began  it  uj^on  him  by  claiming  the  militia. 
He  regretted  having  given  his  consent  to  the  nnjust  sentence  upon 
Strafford,  and  he  appealed  to  Dr.  Juxon  that  he  had  forgiven  all  who 
bad  caused  Im  death ;  but  he  told  them  that  they  would  never  have 
|i6ftce»  and  God  would  never  prosper  them,  until  they  gave  bis  son  and 
iftoocssor  his  due.     Lastly,  true  to  bis  old  false  doctrine  which  tlie  age 
ibd  run  its  sword  through  for  ever,  he  assured  those  within  hearing 
tl  f    ^   ;^     w  QXifjht  never  to  have  a  skare  in  fM  government^  that  being 
,i       >i(j  pettaiuing  toiJiem;  and  that  he  died  a  martyr  of  the 
le.     He  then,  at  Juxon's  suggestion,  declared  that  he  died  a  Cbris- 
uttii  according  to  the  profession  of  the  Church  of  England.     He  several 
times  cautioned  his  gentleman  not  to  blunt  the  axe.    To  Colonel  Hacker 
1,  **Take  care  that  they  do  not  put  me  to  pain."    Two  men  in 
-.^^ises  and  masks  stood  by  the  block ;  one  of  these  was  said  to  be 
Brandon^  a  private  soldier,  and  the  other  Colonel  Joyce.    Charles  said 
to  them :  **  I  shall  say  but  a  very  short  prayer,  and  then  thrust  out  my 
Ittuds  for  the  signal."    He  now  put  on  bis  nightcap,  and,  with  the  help 
rthe  Bishop  and  the  headsman,  tucked  his  long  hair  under  the  cap, 
'^Bk  eye  was  as  quick  and  lively  as  usual,  and  he  was  as  calm  and  ma- 
jestic as  when  entering  the  bauqueting-housc  on  a  masque-night. 

The  King  to  Juxon ;  "I  have  a  good  cause  and  a  gracious  God  in 
my  sight." 

Jvxon.  **  Yon  have  now"  (we  give  the  conversation  in  full)  **  but 
one  stage  more ;  the  stage  is  turbulent  and  troublesome.  It  will  soon 
Gttrry  you  a  very  great  way ;  it  will  carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven/' 

Charles.  **  I  go  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where 
BO  disturbance  can  be/' 

JiLimu  **  Yon  are  exchanged  from  a  temporal  to  an  eternal  crown — 
a  good  exchange." 

The  King  drew  off  bis  cloak,  and  gave  his  George  to  the  Bishop 
with  the  one  mysterious  word  "Remember;"  then  stooped,  laid  his 
neck  on  the  block,  and  stretched  out  his  hande.  The  man  in  the  mask 
raised  his  axe,  swung  it  w^th  full  force,  and  the  King's  head  rolled 
off  upon  the  black  carpet.  The  second  executioner  then  held  u})  the 
dripping  head,  and  shouted,  *'This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor!"  A  deep 
groan  of  pity  and  horror  arose  frum  the  crowd* 

A  pearl  ear-riuo'  was  afterwards  taken  from  ttift  ^m^^  ^'Wt*   '?\<3CCi. 
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fche  qniet  Imrial  at  Windsor  taking  place  in  snowy  weathef/and  the 
snow  covering  the  pall,  the  King  aft^fwurds  wont  among  many  of  ba 
I  »dmirei-s  by  the  name  of  "  t!ie  White  King."  The  George  which  the  King 
'gave  the  faithfiil  Biahop  contained  a  portrait  of  Cbarlesj's  misc^hieToos 
wife  Henrietta  Maria,  who  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  already 
unfaithful  to  him,  and  who  soon  after  the  execution  married  Jermyn, 
her  loven 

I  Baykard's  Cabtle. 

This  bygone  palace  stood  immediately  below  St.  Paure,  and  on 
banks  of  the  Thames,  to  the  cast  of  Montfiquet  Castle,  a  tower  which 
derived  its  name  from  one  of  the  rapaeioos  Norman  barons  who  foU 
-lowed  the  standard  of  William  the  Conqueror,    Its  neighbour  borrowed 
lits  appellation  from  Baynard,  another  swordsman  in  the  ^ame  huDgry 
lanny.    The  fortress  on  the  Thames  side  was  forfeited  by  the  founder  or 
l«ome  treasonable  descendant  in  1111,  and  granted  to  Kobert  FitzgeraU, 
I  the   son  of  Gilbert  earl  of  Clare,   whose  family  kept  their  gatmt- 
[icted   grip  on  it  for  three  centuries.     In  1428,  having  lapsed  agiia 
I  to  the  crown,  probably  by  treason,  it  was  accidentally  burnt,  bat  thesiU 
I  was  soon  after  granted  by  Henry  V,  to  Humphrey  duke  of  Glonee6t€i..i 
I  In  1447  the  marriage  of  that  weak  and  irresolute  young  King,  Henry  VI, 
f  {then  only  twenty- four),  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  beautiful  and  high- 
spirited  daughter  of  R<^u^  count  of  Provence,  had  thrown  the  jxxirer 
almoBfc  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  ambitious  Cardinal  Beaufort,  thi 
great  promoter  of  the  marriage,  and  the  young  King's  uncle  and  favourita^ 
counsellor.     In  14^7,  the  second  year  of  her  marriage,  the  King  and 
Queen  called  their  parliament  together  at  Bury,  and,  aa  if  apprehensive 
of  treason,  summoned  the  commonalty  of  Suffolk  to  attend  them,  armed 
with  bills  and  bows.    The  second  day  of  the  session  the  royal  wrath  fell, 
like  a  thunderbolt  on  Duke  Humphrey,  who  was  arrested  by  John  vis- 
count Beaumont,  the  Queen*&  seneschal.   The  Cardinal  had  at  last  struck 
the  blow  that  revenged  six-and-twenty  years  of  hatred.    State  priaoneif 
are  apt  to  fall  sick,  and  in  seventeen  days  after  his  arrest  the  Duke 
Gloucester  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.     Some  said  he  was  murdered 
but  his  body,  produced  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  exposed 
public  view  for  several  days,  showed  no  wound.     The  Cardinal  followi 
his  enemy  to  the  grave  within  a  few  weeks.    There  is  no  reason,  ambi 
tiouB  and  daring  as  Margaret  was,  to  connect  her  with  the  remofml 
Duke   Humphrey.     On  the  attainder  of  Humphrey,  Castle  Baynard 
parsed  into  the  hands  of  Richard  duke  of  York;  and  here  it  was  that 
that  desperate  and  evil  spirit  at  first  refused  the  crown  when  his  un- 
lucky confcderat-e,  Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham,  offered  it  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Corporation  of  London.     Baynard's  Castle  remained  the 
honchbaek  usurper's  till  that  day  when  he  was  struck  off  his  horse  at 
the  foot  of  the  LeiceHtershire  hill  near  Aymon  Lays,  and  his  crown  was 
cast  into  a  hawthorn-bush*   In  tW  m^  ^t  ^V\tAWth  the  Earla of  Pen^ 
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m  Dee4Uiie  c^^fmt^ai-will  of  tlie  old  castle;  and  here  in  ir,ll  Philip 
earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery  was  installed  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
Tenity  of  Cambridge.  His  second  Countess,  the  proud  "  Anne  Dorset, 
Pembroke  and  Montgomeiy,"  resided  at  Baynard's  Castle  while  her  hus- 
i)iind  lived  at  the  cockpit  at  Whitehall,  to  be  nearer  the  court  round 
Ms  fortunes  revoked.  She  described  it  in  her  memoirs  as  **a  house 
_ .  -  !  riches,  and  more  secure  by  my  lying  there."  The  month  after  his 
Testoration,  Kiog^  Charles  II,  went  to  supper  at  Baynard  Castle,  which 
;  Boon  afterwards  swept  away  in  the  red  deluge  of  the  Great  Fire. 


Crosby  Hall. 

Crosby  Hall,  Bishopsgate-street— formerly  a  literary  institution,  now 
▼e  believe  feeding  the  body  more  than  the  mind,  in  the  shape  of  a  co- 
operatiire  dining-room — was  built  by  Sir  John  Crosby  in  14C6.  It  is  a 
tidicular  building,  and  as  a  specimen  of  well-preserved  domestic 
.re  is  only  equalled  by  the  celebrated  Hall  of  John  Halle  at 
Salisbury — a  merchant's  house  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  a  little  later, 
&  John  Crosby  was  a  rich  grocer  and  woolstaplcr,  and  bought  the  land 
of  the  Prioress  of  St.  Helen's.  He  was  sherifl"  and  ahlerman  in  1 470, 
he  \vas  knighted  by  Edward  lY.  in  1471,  and  after  a  brief  tenure  of  his 
stately  house — the  highest  at  that  time.  Stow  says,  in  London — died  in 
1475.  The  house  is  immortalised  by  Shakespeare,  who  frequently  men- 
Ikm  it  in  his  Ruhard  JIL  When  the  usurj>er  is  suing  for  the  love  of 
Anne  of  Wm^wick,  after  the  murder  of  her  young  husband  at  Tcwkes- 
biUT,  and  the  death  (probably  murder)  of  her  huaband'a  father,  Henry 
VI,,  the  wretch,  who  had  discovered  the  Princess  disguised  as  a  cook- 
maid  in  some  humble  citizen's  family,  says  to  the  weeping  lady  in  one 
of  the  few  repulsive  and  unnatural  scenes  that  Shakes^^eare  wrote  : 

*'  That  it  may  please  you  leave  these  sad  desigiu 
To  him  that  bath  mo«t  cause  to  be  a  mourner, 
And  prcsenLly  repair  to  Crosby-place/' 

JTow  Shakeepeare'B  father  had  been  a  soldier  of  Henry  YII,*s,  and  his 
lltstorical  facts  in  this  play  are  legs  erroneous  than  those  in  Ilennj  F/,, 
where  he  mixes  up  Jack  Cade*8  deeds  with  Wat  Tyler'!*,  and  makes 
largaret  of  Anjou  (then  a  child)  eifect  the  ruin  of  the  persecuted 
ttchefiB  of  GlouceBter.  It  is  to  Crosby-place  Richard  III.  bids  the 
'miirderera  of  Clarence  come  for  their  reward.  In  1542  King  Henry 
VIII.,  who  gave  away  palaecH  and  manors  as  lavishly  as  if  they  had 
been  comfits,  bestowed  Crosby  Hall  on  Antony  Bonvice  (Bonofacio),  an 
It&liaQ  merchant;  and  in  1576  Alderman  Bond,  the  then  tenant,  added 
to  it  a  Belridere  turret. 
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0  EiVER,  shilling  Rirer,  winding  River,  golden  Ri?€jr* 
Swift  rusheet  thoii  by  mead  and  wood ; 
The  &nnbeams  follow  with  thy  flood. 
The  winds  are  eoogfi  to  soothe  thy  rest, 
The  etATB  are  gems  to  deck  thy  breast^ 
And  Earth  was  only  made  to  be 
A  cradle,  holy  Stream,  for  thee, 

0  Eiver,  trackless  River,  changeful  River,  endless  Eirer! 

I  wander  on  thy  sedgy  bank, 
Where  the  dark  reeds  grow  tall  and  rank. 
Waiting  that  mystic  hour  when  he, 
Thy  god,  thyself,  shall  come  to  me, 
And  we  again,  linked  hand  in  hand. 
Above  thy  starlit  deep  shall  stand* 

0  River,  wondi-ous  River,  magic  River,  sacred  River! 
What  is  this  god  who  holds  my  soul 
ReaiBtlesB  'gainst  his  sweet  control  ? 
His  breath  is  fiercer  than  thy  breath, 
His  grasp  is  strong  as  love  and  death, 
And  will  I  his  kiss  there  comes  to  me 
The  odour  of  the  barren  sea. 

0  River,  fatal  River,  dai'kling  River,  deadly  River  I 
Since  I  have  seen  his  godlike  face, 
I  grow  to  hate  mj  mortal  race ; 
Since  I  have  leaned  npim  his  breast, 
I  taste  no  more  soft  sleep  or  rest : 
All  life  is  melted  into  this, 
The  bitter-sweet  of  his  salt  kiss. 

O  River,  sighing  River,  moaning  River,  wailing  River  I 
Bark  are  my  dreams  of  coming  days ; 
Dimly  1  see  the  hideous  ways 
That  lie  before  these  weary  feet, 
The  dreadful  noontide's  tropic  heat, 
The  lonely  night,  the  galling  chain, 
A  cycle  of  despair  and  pain. 

0  River,  dancing  River,  gleaming  River,  joynus  iuverl 
Love  keeps  no  count  of  days  to  come  ; 
Love  knows  no  fear  of  death  and  doom ; 
And  while  above  tby  deep  I  stand. 
My  hand  locked  fast  in  his  strong  hand, 
And  on  my  brow  his  siilt-sea  breath, 
What  Ueed  liave  1  ot  d^m  ^t  ^k-^sAkl 
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lnother  episode  in  the  life  of  miss  tabitha 
trenoodle 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OV  '*  KIDDLE- A- WINK/*  **  MILDB£D*S  WEDDIKO,"  ETa 


Did  you  ever  drive  a  cow  to  pound  ? 

No,  of  course  not. 

Did  your  mother  ever  drive  a  cow  to  pound  ?  or  your  wife  ? 

Of  course  not,  again. 

Well,  /  have.  I,  Tabitha  Trenoodle,  of  Tregawk,  spinster,  drove  a 
urge  brindled  knot  cow  torpound.  And  since  I  am  neither  first  cousin 
3  Mrs.  Squeamish,  nor  first  toady  to  Mrs.  Grundy,  I  see  no  reason 
rhatever  why  I  should  deny  the  fact. 

Perhaps  up  in  England  folks  mayn't  know  what  a  knot  cow  is, 
;  have  heard  there's  a  good  deal  of  ignorance  in  London;  and  people 
it  the  West-end  can  scarcely  tell  a  mabyer  from  a  mugget.*  Well, 
I  knot  cow  is  a  cow  without  horns,  having  a  little  knot  or  knob  on 
the  head  instead  of  those  appendages.  If  that  brindle  had  had  horns, 
I  don't  think — well,  yes,  I'll  confess  it — I  don't  think  I  should  have 
driYcn  her  to  pound. 

I  object  to  horns.  They  have  an  ugly  look;  and  they  give  me 
» sort  of  a  ripping  feeling,  highly  unpleasant,  in  my  backbone.  More- 
orer,  they  make  me  say  over  to  myself  all  the  "  ifs"  and  "  ands"  in 
the  alphabet. 

"  If  that  beast  knew  his  strength,  and  just  took  it  into  his  head" — 
then  a  cold  shiver,  and  I  feel  very  glad  I'm  walking  a  long  way  be- 
hind the  creature's  taiL 

In  another  minute  I'm  conjugating  "  ifs"  again,  because  the  animal 
has  tamed  and  looked  me  mildly  in  the  face. 

"  If  he  means  mischief  now  by  that  look,  and — "  I  catch  up  my 
long  dress,  and  wonder,  after  a  good  run,  whether  I  could  take  the 
Xtext  hedge  at  a  fljdng  leap.  Then  I  begin  thinking  if  I  could  climb  a 
tiee,  or  if  a  woman  ever  has  climbed  a  tree,  since  Eve,  without  any 
impediments,  clambered  to  a  top  branch  after  that  unfortunate  apple. 
That's  how  I  go  on,  if  ever  I'm  near  a  homed  creature.  So,  in  towns 
Hash  into  shops  out  of  the  way  of  horns;  and  in  the  country  I  tear 
off  at  full  speed,  with  an  imaginary  horn  in  my  back,  all  the  way 
Wl  I  drop.  As  a  child,  I  ran  from  a  homed  snail,  and  a  stag's-horn 
heetle  I  once  took  for  a  small  devil,  out  for  a  walk  without  his  nurse- 
loaid. 
I've  got  a  little  meadow  at  Tregawk.    I'm  rather  proud  of  it,  be- 

♦  Mabyer,  a  fowl ;  mugget,  a  calfs  tripe. 
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cause  it's  the  bfst  load  and  grows  the  best  grass  for  mil) 
The  grtmitc  doesn't  show  up  through  the  soil  in  ever  bo  m^j 
once,  as  it  does  elsewhere  in  the  parish* 

Kow  when  a  person  has  got  a  meadow  with  good  grass 
person  doesn't  like  the  grass  to  be  eaten  np  night  after  night,  ^ 
knows  how.    At  least,  I  don't.    My  maid  suggested; 

**  Enil  spermts." 

I  said,  "  Stuff  I    Eril  spirits  don*t  eat  grass :  they  deyoirl 

Then  she  said :  **  Teers/' 

Now  I  believe  Veer  is  a  grand  name  in  England ;  and  1 
of  a  Lady  Clara  Veer  de  Veer  who  cut  somebody's  throat 
way,  and  wasn't  found  out.    But  with  ns  reers  are  little  pigsj 
in  some  parishes  heifere  are  called  Tcers  too.     So  you  see  it 
such  a  noble  name  with  us,  that  I  was  going  to  be  startle 
idea  of  a  veer  eating  up  my  grass. 

"  No  signs  of  'em,*'  I  answered*    "Nothing  nuzzled  up.' 

"Nebuchadnezzar,"  said  my  maid. 

**  Nonsense  I    He's  dead  and  gone  these  hundred  ; 

"  Not  him.    Her— the  passon's  wife.** 

This  seems  ridiculous.  But  it  was  not,  because  that  podfl 
maniac  fancied  herself  Nebuchadnesszar;  and  she  was  always 
to  get  out  and  eat  grass.  She  took  to  calling  herself  the  KiH 
Babylon  at  first  through  fan,  because  of  the  herb-pies  she  ate  i 
in  Cornwall,  and  because  her  husband^a  name  was  Danid.  ! 
getting  a  little  wild, — through  loneliness*  as  she  chose  to 
|#tuck  to  her  fancy.  In  fact,  it  got  to  be  what  the  doctors 
idea — though  where  fixed,  or  how,  I  can't  say, 

**  My  dear  Miss  Trenoodle,"  she  used  to  say  to  me  at 
you  think  there  are  any  cabs  and  omnibuses  up  in  London] 
should  like  to  see  'em,"  she  said.     "  I  should  like  to  hear  *emj 

**  Then  you'd  like  to  hear  a  great  row,'*  I  answered.     ' 
pleasure  there  can  be  in  seeing  a  heap  of  tired  horses  and 
and  rattliu^^  vcliicles  pooling  about  and  twisting  in  and  out] 
and  down  like  angle- twitches  in  the  mud,  is  more  than  a  ratio 
can  nndcretand.    I  should  go  crazy  amongst  *em^  and  feel  likel 
asylum  in  my  head,  with  the  keys  lost,  and  the  doctor  of  the 
blishment  intoxicated — that's  how  /  should  feel  in  London.** 

"  That's  just  how  I  feel  down  here,"  she  said  sighing  dismally. 

"  Then  why  did  you  come  ?"  I  asked  C|uite  snappishly.   •'  Whyii| 
you  marry  a  cabman,  and  live  in  the  Tower?" 

**  Daniel,"  she  said  shaking  her  head  —  **  Daniel,     That's^ 
came.    But  I  didn't  know  what  he  was  bringing  me  to.    No  ] 
society;  parsley  pies,  and  tlie  sea  on  both  sides  of  me,  and 
and  two  fiddles  in  the  church." 

"  Why  not  two  fiddles,  or  three,  or  bix,  if  we  could  get  'cm! 

'*  Why  not  ?"  she  cried,  fetarm^  ^t  la.^  tks\\^^^&^  ^<.sQse  at  J 
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'Why  not?  0  dear  me,  I  can't  tell  you!  Tm  going  away 
tow  to  teadi  my  canaries  German.  I'm  very  busy.  They'll  sing  in 
knnan  soon.  ,  Why  not?" 

I  saw  it  was  of  no  nse  talking  to  a  fool,  so  I  departed. 
•  I  have  no  doubt  she  fancied  Daniel  was  going  to  bring  down  by 
nil,  for  her  especial  accommodation,  a  few  slices  of  London  streets, 
cabs  and  all,  with  a  dozen  miles  or  so  of  fog — for  sky  nobody  can 
edl  it — ^full  of  bad  air  and  dirt,  and  other  creatures  wandering  pro- 
Biiscnous  up  and  down  the  roofs  and  throats  of  human  beings,  who 
OBgfat  to  be  drinking  fresh  air  and  eating  fresh  vegetables,  which  are 
too  dear  for  any  lady's  pocket,  leave  alone  being  cag-magged  about 
ifc  greengrocers,  which  is  a  name  for  gardeners  /  never  heard  till  I 
fd  to  London. 

Of  course  after  this  long  explanation,  you'll  understand  I  was  not 
nri«rised,  when  my  maid  Temper — Temperance  is  her  right  name — 
iDggested  that  the  parson's  wife  ate  my  grass. 

"  She  is  capable,"  I  observed  ;  ^*  so  I'll  watch." 

Accordingly  that  night  I  make  Temper  bring  down  into  the  fields 
be  small  kitchen  table  and  a  big  stool,  and  by  aid  of  these  I  clamber 
p  pretty  high  into  a  tree,  where  I  sit  perched  like  Charles  the  Second 
I  a  crinoline.  Temper  stayed  with  me  till  nearly  dark,  and  brought 
le  my  tea  out  there,  as  I  had  got  into  the  tree  quite  early,  thinking  it 
in  to  be  in  time.  She  had  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  table  to  hand 
p  the  cape,  and  I  found  it  rather  novel,  though  a  sofa  cushion  on  the 
ranch  might  have  improved  the  situation. 

When  it  grew  dudiL  I  made  Temper  leave,  lugging  the  table  with 
er  of  course,  lest  it  should  attract  Mrs.  Nebuchadnezzar's  attention.. 
■creamed  after  her  for  a  cushion,  but  she  did  nut  hear  me. 

Aft^r  nightfall,  I  thought  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  Bobinson 
inuoe,  and  Prince  Absolom,  till  I  didn't  know  which  was  which,  or 
ifaether  I  was  one  or  the  other  of  them.  Then  cramp  came  on  for 
rant  of  that  cushion,  after  that  the  shivers,  then  the  cramp  again.  And 
Dj  limbs  took  a  kind  of  spontaneous  locomotion,  and  wouldn't  stay  in 
■gr  place  where  I  put  'em.  I  was  just  thinking  that  African  travellers 
Ud  awful  stories,  about  sleeping  up  trees  with  snakes  and  things, 
when  suddenly  I  heard  steps. 

"  No !  it  can't  be !"  I  said,  bumping  myself  frightfully,  forgetting 
■ly  sofa  cushion  was  at  home.  "  Surely  she  won't  carry  out  her  ideas 
^Nebuchadnezzar  as  far  as  this,  in  my  meadow  too,  to  eat  grass! 
Poor  thing !  Herb-pies  indeed !  Herb-pies  are  not  grass ;  it's  a  judg- 
iM&t  on  her  for  despising  good  victuals." 

Harder  steps,  thick  bootish  steps,  lumpy,  then  the  gate  swings,  and 
Iiee  coming  into  my  field  a  big  cow,  with  a  man  behind  her!  As  the 
lite  swings  to  and  fro,  and  at  last  shuts,  the  man  stays  outside  it,  and 
fining  on  the  top  rail  he  grins.  I  saw  his  grin  in  the  moonlight  quite 
plainly,  a  very  plain  grin  it  was,  and  if  the  skirt  otm'j  ^it^^^kV^'^TJkaX. 
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been  caught  in  a  g;reat  hooked  branch,  I  believe  I  should  have  fcpn 
down  on  him  and  astonished  him.     But  I  had  f^ot  up  into  the  tn 
with  the  help  of  a  stool  and  a  table,  and  these  being'  gone^  I  «aw ! 
coming  down  ajs:ain  was  an  impossible  thing'.     In  fact,  it  was  ft  jk 
Teini>er  and  I  hadn't  considered. 

Thi«  was  nice,  certainly.     A  woman  perched  up  a  tree  with 
cramp  in  every  part  of  her  body  except  her  head,  and  her  gown  hook 
up  somehow,  but  bow  and  where  she  can't  screw  her  eyes  round  to  i 
and  remedy ! 

Nice^  certainly  I  Worse,  it  was  aggravating  and  awful,  because  he 
a  man  grinning  on  a  gate,  who  may  look  up  at  any  minute,  and  i 
her.  However,  the  situation  has  to  be  bome^  so  I  watch  grimly,  i 
wonder  what*s  coming  next. 

This  is  what  came  next.  The  cow  ate  my  grass.  Chop,  chfl) 
munch,  munch,  chow,  chow,  as  plain  as  a  pikestaflf,  while  the  mil 
gi inning  like  a  Cheshire  cat,  called  out  in  a  clear  voice: 

"  Go  it,  Brindle  1   ilake  a  good  meal,  old  girl!   Misa  Tab  is  j 
than  her  own  grajss ;  she  won*t  find  us  out  yet  awhile." 

Upon  that,  and  whistling  to  himself  the  old  Fad^  tone,  which  i 
play  at  Helston  on  the  8th  May,  when  the  mayor  dances  throagh 
streets,  he  walked  ofl',  while  the  cow  positively  made  herself  at  hon 
and  lay  down  on  my  grass  as  comfortable  as  yon  please. 

I  was  speechless.    I  was  frantic.   I  propped  myself  against  a  1 
and  tore  at  my  gown  till  it  was  all  out  of  the  gathers,  and  han|r  i 
lerrupB»*     kStill  that  horrid  hook  wouldn*t  give  way.     Then  I  tried  ( 
be  patient.    I  shut  my  eyes,  and  told  myself  I  had  not  got  the 
and  a  branch  was  not  grazing  my  back,  and  a  knob  was  not  borinjrl 
hole  in  my  shoulder,  and  I  was  very  comfortable,  and  better  ofi'th 
Robinson  Crusoe,  or  a  Casual* 

But  it  wouldn't  do.     My  limbs  got  dead,  and  didn't  belong  to  i 
Ttiey  might  have  been  the  cow's  legs,  or  the  legs  of  the  kitchen-Ubh 
for  anything  /  knew  about  them. 

"Good   gracious!"  1  said.     **  Where's   that  girl  Temper? 
doesn't  she  come  and  get  me  down  ?    Why  didn't  I  think  abont  i 
getting  down  before  I  got  up  ?     No,  Temper  won*t  come.     I  ren 
now  I  ordered  her  not  to  show  her  nose  here  for  the  world.    I  i 
run  in  and  tell  her  when  Nebuchadnezzar  came.     Run  and  tell 
I  wish  I  could.     I  shall  never  run  again ;  my  legs  are  gone, 
were  my  wits  when  I  got  up  Uiia  tree?    0  Tabitha!  Tabithal  In©' 
knew  you  were  such  a  fool !" 

A  cold  perspiration   broke  over  me  when  I  thought  of  Te 
dozing  by  the  kitchen  lire,  in  tranquil  unsoHcitnde,  awaiting  roj  i 
turn,     No  uneasy  thoughts  about  me  would  rouse  her.    O  no  I  nothing 
would  but  a  red-hot  cinder  thrown  at  her  nose,  and  that  cinder  I  liadnlj 
got  to  throw. 
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"  Mercy  aliye !"  I  groaned ;  "  I  shall  be  here  all  night.    I  shall  be 
liere  till  next  week.  I  shall  be  here  for  ever.    I  shall  be  a  few  bleached 
bones  np  a  tree,  when  the  end  of  the  world  comes.  What  o'clock  is  it  ? 
It's  midnight    It's  three  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.    It  will  be  day- 
light soon,  and  that  horrid  man  will  be  here  for  his  cow.    What  shall 
I  do  ?     I  shall  have  to  forgive  him.    I  shall  have  to  scream  out  to 
Um  to  take  pity  on  me,  and  get  me  down.     HeUl  stare.    He'll  grin. 
He'll  triumph.    I  shall  go  out  of  my  mind.    No ;  I'll  never  bear  it.   I 
won't    I'll  do  something  desperate.    I'll  get  all  my  things  off,  and 
come  down  from  this  tree  like  £vc  went  up.    No,  I  can't.    My  hands 
are  too  cramped  with  holding  on  to  this  braach,  this  evil  branch.    This 
k  a  bad  tree ;  this  is  the  worst  of  trees ;  this  is  the  very  tree  that 
Man,  put  his  forked  tail  around.    0,  ho^  did  I  get  hooked  in  this 
forked  branch  ?    This  is  the  hook  that  could  not  take  Leviathan,  but 
it  has  taken  me — me,  an  innocent  spinster,  who  never  did  any  harm. 
I  am  going  mad !    I  am  certain  of  it.    I  shall  howl  soon.    I'm  a  worse 
aumiac  than  the  parson's  wife.    Look  at  that  diabolical  cow,  how  she 
eite  to  aggravate  me !    I'll  be  revenged  on  her.    I'll  be  revenged  on 
ker  master.    I  won't  stay  here  like  a  scarecrow,  pinned  up  in  a  tree  by 
the  wings.  I'll  come  down.  I'll  smash  all  my  bones  but  what  I'll  come 
down." 

True  to  my  word,  I  tore,  I  pulled,  I  gasped,  I  made  a  desperate 
fring.  I  got  my  head  and  the  tips  of  my  fingers  to  the  ground ;  but 
•f  wretched  feet  were  lodged  among  the  birds'-nests.  In  this  dreadful 
foaition  I  hung  so  long,  that  I  thought  my  head  was  bursting,  and 
hUs  of  fire  ran  along  the  ground  out  of  my  eyes. 

**  Jerusalem !"  I  cried, "  here's  that  emperor  come  to  life,  who  turned 
heathen,  and  took  to  building.  He's  me.  No,  he  isn't.  I'm  Absolom, 
only  my  cap  ought  to  be  where  my  shoes  are.  I'm  turned  upside  down, 
Hid  my  ideas  are  confused.  There's  a  lucifer-match  manufactory  in  my 
llead.  That's  it  That's  the  fire.  I  shall  be  in  flames  soon.  There 
Ire  a  hundred  thousand  pins  and  needles  in  me,  and  I'm  sprouting  all 
trer  with  acorns.    My  nose  is  taking  root.    I  feel  it. 

At  last  the  cow,  like  the  animal  that  swallowed  Tom  Thumb,  began 
to  think  there  was  something  uncomfortable  going  on  somewhere. 
And  she  positively  came  up  and  sniffed  all  round  the  tree.    What  I  felt 
irfaen  that  cow  put  her  nose  against  my  foot  I  can  never  express.     If 
aibe  had  had  horns,  I  should  have  died.    As  it  was,  her  sniffing  at  me 
so  horridly  unpleasant,  that  I  made  a  frantic  effort,  and  down  I 
I  sprawling  on  the  grass,  while  the  cow  ran  off  with  her  tail  in  the 
air  bellowing  like  a  scared  demon.     I  rushed  home  in  such  horrible  in- 
dignation, that  the  ground  flew  and  fired  as  I  went.   I  seized  Temper  by 
the  arm,  and  woke  her  up  boiling.     She  screamed,  and  stood  goggling* 
fiir  gapes,  like  an  owl  with  his  eyes  out. 

"  What  have  you  done  to  your  nose,  ma'am  ?"  she  cried. 
*  To  stand  amazed. 
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*'  My  nose  ?    Nothing.     It's  only  a  sting-nettle." 

Then  1  sat  down  and  told  Temper  all  that  had  happened. 

**  And  now,*'  I  concluded,  "  I  mean  to  have  revenge  on  that  mm 
and  on  that  cow.     Who  is  he  T' 

"  Haye  he  goet  a  noase  like  a  kitile-spont,  and  eyes  bddng  im\ 
ways  for  Sunday  ?"  asked  Temper. 

**  Yea,  he  has— the  beast  !^' 

**  Then  it's  Uncle  Nat  Treloob,  as  sure  as  I  am  a  sinner.  Ton  Utl 
And  narra  gjiell  of  work  do  he  ever  lay  his  ten  talons  to  from  wioa] 
year's  end  to  t'other,  the  lazy  lutter-pouch  !"* 

"  ril  give  him  something  to  do  to-morrow.     He  shall  go  cow- 
ing.   I  hope  hell  tear  up  and  down  the  county  from  Saltash  to  Bi 
Temper,  we  must  get  a  boy  to  drive  that  cow  to  ponndj  and  hold 
tongue," 

*'  There's  narra  boy  to  do  et.    It's  three  miles  to  the  ponnd^ 
a  graet  bncha,  like  a  blfu^k  dog,  seed  on  the  moor  aunly  laest  week." 

"Uncle  Bick,  the  Gunner,  my  grandfather's  boy,  will  go." 

He  was  called  the  Gunner  becanee  he  was  blind  of  one  eye,  wl 
he  kept  shut. 

"  Thic  olopping")-  toad !"  said  Temper.  "  He*d  make  a  fine  coow 
€t,  sure  *nuff.  Dot  and  go  one  for  six  miles*  th'  wisht  ould  drumbl 
drane  rt 

"  He's  spry  enough,  is  Uncle  Dick ;  he'll  do  it/* 

"  Lor,  ma'am,  arr'y  mazed  ?     And  there's  lashes  of  rain  coi 
on;  it's  fine  and  slott€ry.§     Uncle  Dick  can  no  more  stompey  throi 
Clidgy-Iane,  and  over  Oallish-moor,  tlian  he  can  fly  in  Ms  gashly 
green  breeches  to  heaven  " 

"  Then  I'll  go  myself,"  I  said  very  composedly.    And  I  did  go* 

I  went  down  to  my  meadow,  and  drove  out  that  bnrglariouB  cow, 
leaving  the  gate  open,  that  her  thieving  owner  might  be  unsettled  ii 
his  mind,  and  fly  hither  and  thither  after  his  strayed  property, 
through  Clidgy-lane — so  called  because  the  mud  in  it  is  stickT«» 
treacle — and  all  along  the  dismal  moor,  Temper  and  I  followed  l^i* 
fiendish  brindle  with  all  the  spirit  we  could  muster.  Once  we  nearl; 
drove  her  down  a  sliaft..  If  Temper  hadn't  pulled  her  back  by  the  t»ili 
she  would  have  gone  in  stam  bang,  and  have  disappeared  for  ever, 
turned  cold.  I  felt  like  a  murderer.  I  began  to  repent.  Thebewt^ 
not  to  blame,  and  the  driving  of  the  innocent  creature  into  that  ffltf* 
called  a  |K>und  troubled  my  conscience.  Especially  as  the  rain  cun* 
do^vn  upon  us,  as  if  the  c^w  was  going  straight  into  the  ark,  sod  tt«rt» 
wasn't  much  time  to  get  there. 

Not  that  the  cow  cared.  0  dear,  no  !  She  grazed,  and  stood  i^ 
when  she  liked,  which  was  mighty  often,  I  poshed,  and  poked,  ^ 
slapped  her  on  the  back  with  ray  handkerchief — with  a  knot  in  ii^j 
but  that  didn't  improve  the  pace  a  bit. 

♦  A  lout.  ■\  l*me,  \  T^tou^*  \^\W'Er|* 
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"  I  know  how  it  is,"  said  Temper ;  "  this  cow  has  been  used  to 
fiwearing.    Undo  Nat  cnsses  awfol." 

•*Hi!    Hip,  hip!    Gee  up  I    Hi!'* 

The  only  reply  to  this  was  a  sudden  whop  from  the  cow's  tail,  and 
tbt  sound  of  munching. 

"  60  it,  Brindle !"  I  cried,  remembering  I  had  heard  these  words 
from  her  master. 

She  did  go  it ;  but  then  it  was  only  into  the  grass  by  the  wayside. 

"  Have  you  got  a  knife,  ma'am  ?  If  we  cut  down  a  stick,  I  reckon 
we  shall  get  along  better." 

No,  I  hadn't  a  knife.  I  had  a  thimble,  a  bodkin,  and  a  small  pair 
4)f  Bcissors,  in  a  morocco  case.    They  wouldn't  cut  sticks. 

Hi!    Gee!    G'long!    Yi ! 

No  moTcment  except  of  the  tail  and  jaws. 

^*  Would  you  mind  swearing  a  bit,  Temper?"  I  asked  pleadingly. 

'**No,  missus,  really  I  can't.  I  was  converted  only  three  weeks 
tgone  at  the  Bevival,  and  I  couldn't  swear  so  soon.  I  durstn't, 
mafam,  indeed  V 

"  Then,  confound  the  cow,  and  you  too  !"  I  cried.  "  I'll  do  it  my- 
idfr 

And  I  did.  Such  awfhl  stuff  I  never  spoke  before  nor  since.  Mrs. 
S^eamish  would  have  dropped.  And  I  must  say,  the  next  Sunday  in 
Aurch,  when  Mr.  Daniel  read  in  the  Epistle,  "  Swear  not  at  all,"  I 
thought  it  very  rude  on  his  part  to  look  at  me  as  he  did.  ''  Ah !"  1 
•id  to  myself,  **  I  should  like  to  see  you  drive  a  cow  to  pound,  1 
Aonld.'' 

fflie  went  now,  like  the  wind.  If  she  stopped  a  bit,  I  tried  Uncle 
Kat  Treloob's  receipt  again — reluctantly  and  to  Temper's  horror — ^but 
%ae  was  no  help  for  it. 

One  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  and  here's  the  farm  and  the  pound. 

"Now,  Temper,"  I  said,  "I've  done  all  the  swearing,  and  the 
iaidest  psit  of  the  work :  it  is  time  I  retired  into  the  background,  and 
poshed  you  forward.  Go  and  wake  up  the  farmer's  man — ^you  under- 
fftand  these  folks  better  than  I — and  hand  over  the  cow  into  his  charge. 
TPake  care  you  don't  wake  the  bull-dog  instead  (there  was  a  terrible 
wild  beast  at  this  farm  of  that  species)  ;  he  might  break  his  chain  and 
Ml  us." 

Delivering  the  cow's  tail  into  Temperas  hand,  I  retired  to  the 
^lielto*  of  a  moor  stone,  put  over  the  mouth  of  an  old  shaft  near ;  and 
there  I  waited  the  result  calmly.  Apparently  the  farmer's  man  was 
hard  to  rouse,  for  I  heard  screams  and  bellows  and  shouts  enough  to 
waken  all  the  bulls  of  Bashan.  However,  I  remained  tranquil  and 
serene,  feeling  I  had  done  my  duty.  At  last,  through  the  glimmering 
moonlight.  Temper  came  running  breathless. 

"  It's  all  right,  m'm !  The  man  was  sleepy  as  a  owl.  He  came  to 
me  with  his  ejrea  ae  fast  as  a  bUed  pig's  ;  but  hxSVi  fut^  \a  \^\a  ^ii»:^'e^« 
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He's  A  tmperent  gankam  '*     He  axed  where  the  young  man  was  iIq] 

bdrore  the  cow — in  coorse,  I  couldn't  saj  70a  was  Uie  joimg 

HBiid  he  grinned  like  a  dog  in  a  hoss  collar.     Lor-n-mnesy  me ! 

lashings  and  ponringE  of  ram !    We  shall  be  in  a  fitly  sh«i|w  ly  I 
time  we>e  fatched  hoaoL    Don*t-ee  quatt  there,  ra'in,  no  longer,  phtt^^ 
I'm  feared  of  mj  life  as  it  is,  and  Tm  as  soaking  wet  as  Noah's  aoU 

rBhoer 

ETidentlj  Temper  was  eqnal  to  her  name  to-nic^ht  :    &n  I  re&im«J 
from  reply. 

Wet !     It  rained  drowned  cats  and  dogs,  cain  ajt.^  iiw 

watering-pots  and  fire-engines,  all  the  way,  as  wc  ,  .    It  wm 

Tery  lonesome ;  and,  though  I  wouldn't  own  it,  I  felt  horribly  ainal 
However,  we  met  neither  ghost,  nor  goblin^  nor  living  man,  eiUw  ill 
going  or  returning  ;  and  wasn't  revenge  worth  the  trouble  and  thi 
wetting  ? 

When  we  ronched  the  kitchen  we  looked  liko  two  ahags  who  badnl 

t  dried  themselves  for  a  year,  I  went  to  bed,  and  dreamt  I  was  acfff 
floalrii;^  about  in  Noali's  ark,  with  my  horns  cut  off  and  hangtDjt  ofw 
the  kitchen  chimney-piece,  and  a  sting-ncttle  tied  on  to  my  noee  fcf 
my  1.1  inner.  When  I  saw  my  nose  in  the  morning  I  didn't  woadcirM 
my  dream,  for  it  was  as  big  as  a  rnta-bagur.} 

I         It  went  on  raining  cats  and  dogs  all  that  day,  together  with  Witi 
ing-carts  and  hydraulic  machines  ;  and  not  being  able  to  see  the  li^ 
house  through  the  mist,  and  the  cheerful  boy  who  took  sights  00  < 
Island  being  invisible  through  the  rain,  I  certainly  felt  a  little 
Ilowevor,  about  three  o'clock  satisfaction  and  good  spirita  arrifuL  i 
the  shape  of  Uncle  Nat  Treloob,  in  a  sack,  with  a  hole  cut  for  tfat  i 
that  looked  two  ways  for  Sunday  and  all  ways  for  his  cow. 

lie  came  up  to  my  whidow,  dripping,  drenched,  dismal.    The 

I  came  a  little  below  his  waist — it  was  a  short  wide  one  —  hayb 

I  came  np  to  his  knees;  his  boots  went  squash  on  the  gravel.    He 

f  off  the  sack  and  bowed.    Then  he  clasped  his  hands  and  sighed* 

I         •*  Well/'  I  said,  **  who  are  you  ?" 

"  I'm  Nat  Treloob,  ma'am ;  fust  cousin  to  Uncle  Dick  the  gnsnerJ 
who  was  his  honour  your  granger's  stable-boy  well  nigh  'pon  Mtf^ 

i  ytars/' 

I        '*  And  what  do  you  want,  Uncle  Nat  Treloob  ?" 

**  .list  to  ax  how  you  are,  Miss  Tabitha.    You  are  the  pictnr  of  Ui] 
luuiour  your  grandfoythor,  and  there  wadn*t  a  better  &Tom^  mao  l^- 
twixt  this  and  the  king — no,  not  in  no  county  " 

I        *•  What  do  j-ou  want,  Uncle  Nat  r* 

•*  And  yon  are  tlie  natVal-born  image  of  your  mauiiRi  nn,  sti& 
And  1  mind  6hc  well,  the  day  your  feyther  brought  her  hoam— priiib| 
and  pridv[|  she  \st\s,  the  rmil  lady,  and  prettier — " 
I  took  up  my  work  again,  and  went  on  stitching. 

I         *  rkH>l       t  8it        ;  A  %mMih  Un^ip,       $  Well  dmiiccL       |  Tmd. 
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''  Miss  Tabitha^  I'm  sore  yon  won't  be  wishing  nobody  ill,  leastways 
.  poor  maiL  Yon  are  the  b^  of  friends  to  the  poor,  and  the  kindest 
idy  that  erer  rode  in  her  ann  coach,  or  anffc  to,  if  yon  had  yonr 
igfats.  And  yon'ye  the  best  meadow  in  the  parish,  Miss  Tabitha — 
ore  you  have." 

"Nobody  knows  that  better  than  yon,  Uncle  Nat  Treloob." 

"  It's  boostering*  work  making  good  coose  sich  a  daj  as  this,  Miss 
Tabitha.  I'm  in  a  cmel  shaape  weth  tha  wind  and  tha  rain,  and  my 
leart  'moat  bmk  about  thic  cow.  And  plase  sure.  Miss  Tabitha,  I  tied 
ler  oop  laest  night  'pon  tha  common  with  a  big  balch  ;t  and  I  dmmo 
Mm  she  bmk  loose.  I'm  afeard  some  pattic:^  left  yonr  gaate  open,  and 
ihe  smelled  the  good  grass.  It's  the  fust  time,  Miss  Tabitha,  the  very 
foBt,  tha  imperent  onld  thing  ever  thofb  of  getting  into  your  croft, 
ind  ef  you'll  look  over  et  this  waunce,  I'll  coajer-end§  tha  tail  of  her  on 
to  the  pump.    I  will,  plase  sure,  afore  she  shall  do  it  again." 

"Uncle  Nat  Treloob,  I  wonder  at  you !  It's  awful  to  hear  an  old 
man  telling  falsehoods." 

"Miss  Tabitha,  I  abbn't  tould  a  stram||  never  since  I  went  to 
mitin-house  twenty-nine  year  agone.  Don'tee  go  now  to  taake  away 
my  good  character,  there's  a  dear  lady.  I've  been  tarvingf  and  teering 
nnmd  arter  thic  polmmptuous**  beast  ever  since  five  this  blessed  morn- 
ing, and  narra  sup,  nor  porridge,  nor  crouseft  has  gone  enside  my 
craw.JJ  And  I  abbn't  titch  pipe§§  waunce  by  the  way.  You  won't  be 
baid,  Miss  Tabitha,on  a  ould  man? — a  ould  man  who  seed  you  christened, 
ind  the  pootiest  babby  you  was  as  ere  I  looked  upon  in  aal  my  bom 
diys ;  you  won't  be  hard.  Miss  Tabitha  ?" 

"  Uncle  Nat,  you  are  a  bad  old  rascal.  I  saw  you  put  your  cow  in 
ttf  field  with  my  own  eyes." 

"Me!  Plase,  father,  it  wadn't  me.— Miss  Tabitha,  I  wouldn't  be  so 
iQunannerly.    Your  eyes  dedn't  see  right,  miss." 

"It  was  not  you?" 

"Narra  bit  of  me,  miss.  Or,  ef  'twas  me,  I  was  massed,  or  the  devil 
fcad  hould  of  me.  Plase  sure,  it  wadn't  me  en  my  right  mind.  Miss 
tabitha.  I'd  liefer  the  ould  brindle  went  leary||||  for  a  month  than  I'd 
l^p  her  steal  a  blade  of  your  grass." 

He  was  very  wet ;  he  looked  very  dismal.  I  gave  way  before  his 
doquence. 

"  Ah,  well.  Uncle  Nat,  your  cow  is  in  the  pound ;  go  and  fetch 
ber."    But  Uncle  Nat  gave  no  signs  of  stirring. 

"There's  a  hunder  weight  of  water  a-top  of  me,  and  my  lembs  is 
"Wore  out,  miss ;  and  I've  been  oop  to  tha  pound  a'ready,  and  Farmer 
Knnckey  waient  give  oop  tha  cow  without  a  guinea,  and  a  line  from 
you  to  say  she  may  go." 

*  Labouring  so  as  to  sweat.        t  Rope.  t  Simpleton.        §  Cobbler's  wax. 

I  Lie.  f  Faming.  ♦♦  Restive.      ft  Lunch.  tt  Stom.ach» 

SJ  To  ** touch  pipe ;"  cease  from  work.  \\\\  Leary  •,  empty. 
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"A  guinea!''  I  aereamed  through  tho  wet  window;  "that's 
much,    I  don't  want  you  to  pay  for  the  grass.    I'll  write  a  line  to  1 
pound-keeper,  <and  tell  him  to  give  you  the  cow." 

Uncle  Nat  shook  hia  head.  "  'Tig  no  good  to  carr'  oop  tha  leW 
without  the  guinea,  miss.  Fm  bedoled*  and  brok  down  with  grief  i 
think  of  axing  you  fur  a  guinea*  The  piskies  was  in  the  cow,  I  bi&'| 
to  taake  her  into  your  croft ;  but  aal  my  cotshanaf  ea  annly  haafe  i 
crown.  Mi&8  Tabitha,  if  youll  amily  forgive  the  anld  cow,  and  kt  i 
have  the  guinea,  FU  pay  'ee  back  every  farden — fath  and  sure  I  wiB 
honest  as  Job,  I  will.  And  ef  you  waient.  Miss  Tabitha,  than  me  i 
ray  auld  woman,  who  is  totleiahj  and  bedoled  with  rheumatism, 
staarve  outright.  We  shaan't  have  a  oroon  or  mossel  to  clunky,Ji 
the  cow  goes.    My  auld  missus  lives  on  tha  seal'  milk/'|| 

What  could  I  do  ?    I  knew  the  old  raacal  was  as  poor  as  a  coot*  i 
knew  his  wife  was  childish  and  had  the  rheumatism. 

I  gave  the  guinea.    Need  I  observe  tliat  it  never  came  back  to  i 
pocket  ? 

Temper  and  I  always  felt  very  doubtful  about  that  guinea. 
thought  it  extraordinary  the  farmer  should  make  so  ^high  a  char^ 
keeping  that  pickpocket  of  a  cow  a  few  hours  in  the  pound.     HoweTi 
we  dared  make  no  inquiries  abont  it,  as  that  might  have  let  out  the  1 
that  I  had  driven  the  beast  there.    And  you  sec  I  didn't  want  to  \ 
laoghed  at  in  my  own  parish . 

In  about  a  year  afler  this,  I  met  Uncle  Nat  Treloob  and  his 
with  a  young  calf, 

**  Well,  Uncle  Nat,"  I  observed,  "  your  cow  has  got  a  fine 
What  have  yon  called  her  ?" 

*' Dorcas,  which,  being  interpreted,  meaneth  Tabitha,**  said  the  * 
sinner,  taking  otl*  his  hat,  and  passing  on,  with  a  droll  expressioii 
his  pivot  eye.    And  Dorcas  that  calf  remains  to  this  day,    8he  ii  i 
old  calf  now ;  in  fact,  she  isn't  a  calf  at  all,  she  is  an  elderly  cow; 
I  always  feel,  when  I  see  people  grin  over  her  name,  that  somebow  ] 
only  came  otf  second-best  in  the  revenge  I  took  on  Uncle  Nat  Trdo 

*  Staitefied  with  sorrow^,  t  Saving*. 

X  Childish  through  old  Dgc.  §  S^&Uow, 

Jl  Scnld  milk  is  the  milk  after  the  scald  or  dotted  cream  U 
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When  an  Englishman  is  praised  in  a  newspaper,  he  considers  the 
•nthor  of  the  article  an  independent  member  of  the  Fourth  Estate. 
When  he  is  attacked,  and  finds  himself  withont  other  resource  in  the 
way  of  reply,  he  usnallj  consoles  himself  by  stigmatising  his  critic  as 
«  penny-a-liner.  The  inconsistency  is  harmless,  but  in  its  latter  ex- 
hibition inyolves  two  mistakes.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  penny-a-liner,  the  humblest  contributions  to  the  press  being 
paid  for  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  con- 
tributors who  come  under  that  popular  designation  do  not  write  the 
articles  in  which  opinions  are  expressed. 

But  the  penny-a-liner — accepting  the  name  as  applied  to  the  pur- 
Teyor  of  miscellaneous  news — ^is  such  an  important  person  in  connection 
with  the  daily  journals,  as  supplying  so  much  of  their  contents,  that 
we  need  not  wonder  at  his  being  taken  by  many  for  a  representative 
man.    And  his  peculiarities  are  such  as  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  ex- 
cised from  our  broad-sheets ;  for  they  do  no  harm,  and  relieve  us  from 
a  great  deal  of  what  would  be  very  dry  reading  if  presented  to  us  in 
irreproachable  literary  form.    The  public  generally,  I  am  certain,  like 
the  liner,  and  will  have  him.     Indeed,  there  is  a  notable  instance 
rfa  high-class  daily  journal  which  started  with  the  determination  of 
pnming  him  down  and  reducing  him  to  severe  brevity  of  narration. 
The  feature  was  found  so  unpopular  that  it  was  soon  abandoned ;  and 
now  we  find  our  distinguished  contemporary,  not  indeed  giving  the 
liner  always  at  full  length,  but  making  considerable  allowances  for  his 
partiality  for  particulars,  and  even  to  the  characteristic  mode  in  which 
h  delights  to  set  them  forth.    No  doubt  there  are  large  classes  of 
leaders  who  do  not  care  to  inform  themselves  of  such  occurrences  as  he 
Riates ;  but  those  who  do,  like  to  have  his  relations  in  something  like 
their  original  form ;  otherwise  they  are  never  sure  that  they  know  all 
about  the  matter,  whatever  it  may  be.    I  doubt  indeed  if  even  such 
entertaining  writers  as  the  late  Lord  Macaulay  or  the  present  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens  would  be  acceptable  in  preference  to  the  humble  liner 
for  the  simple  communication  of  such  facts  as  those  with  which  he  has 
to  deal.    They  would  do  very  well  for  descriptive  purposes  as  special 
oorrespondents ;  but  that  is  quite  another  feature  of  journalism,  and 
lias  "  lining^  characteristics  of  its  own,  in  common  with  other  kinds 
of  literature,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  real  original  liner  may  be  known  at  a  glance.    His  style  is 
bmei  bom  a  combination  of  conditions.    First,  \ie  \i«A  \/o  m<^^  ^& 
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mnoli  as  possible  out  of  everything  he  has  to  say ;  eecondlj^  he  mnitj 
complete  his  communication  in  the  shortest  possible  time ;  and  tbinlly,I 
as  he  professea  merely  to  report,  he  must  confine  himself  strictly  to  thel 
matter  in  hand,  the  latter  requirement  being  especially  important,  tsl 
indicating  the  good  faith  and  authenticity  of  his  performance.  Thuil 
it  is  that  he  often  writes  upon  the  scantiest  information,  and  in  hill 
anxiety  to  present  all  possible  facts  to  the  reader,  arranges  them  ifl] 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  whimsical  character  to  the  sense. 

His  talent  for  amplLfication  is  known  to  all  newspaper-readers.  His  J 
account  of  how  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  place  was  thrown  into  i  j 
state  of  the  utmost  consternation  and  alarm  by  the  rejxjrt  of  so-ood-ltv  I 
**  which  upon  inquiry  made  V*y  our  re|H)rter  tm-ned  out  to  be  true  iii| 
all  essential  respects,  and  may  be  thus  briefly  detailed,**  has  been  rcid 
hundreds  of  times.  His  "showers  of  frogs"  and  "enormous  gooie-, 
berries"  have  become  household  worda  His  partiality  for  **thede-] 
Touring  element"  and  "the  vital  spark"  has  been  noticed  again  ttidl 
again.  But  a  few  of  his  whimsicalities  will  bear  repetitioTi,  Thus,  be  1 
has  been  known  to  say  in  a  police-report ; 

"A  respectable  young  woman,  evidmily  mffering  Jrom   ael»ium^ 
tremens^  applied  to  the  magistrate,"  &c. 

And  he  has  also  recorded  another  application  on  the  part  of  l| 
person  whom  he  describes  in  this  way ; 

**  An  unprepossessing  young  wpman,  hid  carrjing  a  baby  in 
arms,  appeared  before  Mr, under  the  following  circnmstanees." 

The  word  hul  is  a  great  favourite  with  liim.     Thus  we  hearof**! 
handsomely-dressed  female,  but  having  a  melancholy  appearanoe;"*  •*! 
resi>ectable  married  woman,  but  having  a  black  eye,"  <S:c.     **Re«pecyi 
able  married  woman,"  by  tlie  way,  is  a  phrase  which  has  been  probsblj^ 
forced  npon  hia  attention  by  persons  of  a  class  among  whom  both  re- 
spectability and  marriage  aro  exceptions  rather  than  the  role.    To 
judge  by  the  police- reports,  one  wonld  suppose  that  a  woman  who  has 
a  husband  miist  be  sans  pcur  ei  san^  rqyroclw. 

Among  instances  of  inconsequent  statements  may  be  mentioned  the 
following,  which  appeared  in  most  of  the  daily  paxjers  not  long  ago  :  ■ 

**  Horrible  calamity — three  murders  and  a  suicide  prevented!"      m 

Occafiionally  there  are  more  evident  mistakes.     Thus  we  have  leen 

"  Shocking  case  of  jjarricide^a  child  murdered  by  its  mother."     I 

The  liner  is  very  modest  when  alluding  to  his  own  craft  I  tm 
metnber  reading,  for  instance,  in  the  report  of  a  trial  at  some  sessioM 
how  a  prisoner  just  sentenced  threw  his  heavy  boots  at  the  jndgB 
**  This  desperate  act,"  said  the  writer,  "  might  have  been  attended  wiM 
serious  conseijueDces,  bnt  fortunately  the  missiles  onltf  shnick  a  rt^artM 
so  that  no  harm  was  done."  Amiability  generally  is  a  characterislfl 
of  the  craft.  Some  years  ago  the  reporter  of  a  suburban  police-cool 
was  on  such  good  terms  with  the  authorities  that  it  was  not  only  **  tM 
worilij  magistrate"  and  "  t\\e  ^otIYi^  ^i\^xV  m  V^  xi^^^^stu,  hat  **  til 
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Her"  also,  "Laughter,  in  which  the  worthy  prisoner 
jomecl,"  was  not  an  nnfrequeut  parenthesis  in  his  diurnal  record  of  the 
doings  of  the  court, 

Bot  it  is  in  the  intellectual  process  of  tracing  came  and  effect  that 
the  liner  appears  perhaps  in  hi«  most  characterfstic  colours.  There  is 
I  celebrated  example  in  the  account  of  a  gentleman  throwing  himself 
Dfer  Waterloo  Bridge.    The  paragraph  concluded  in  these  terms : 

**  No  motive  can  be  assigned  for  the  rash  act,  the  sum  of  seiren-and- 
itxpence  ha?ing  been  found  on  the  body  of  the  unforfcimate  deceased." 

Happy  liner,  to  know  no  grief  that  seven-and-sixpeuce  could  not 
mnage! 

And  talking  of  griefs,  the  liner,  like  other  people,  has  of  course  his 
Somestie  afflictions.    Surely  it  must  be  he  who  pens  announcements 

kChia,  which  sometimes  appear  in  the  papers : 
*  Died,  on  the  —  inst,, ,  Esq.,  at  — -,  where  he  had 
I  for  the  benefit  of  his  health." 

There  is  something  like  a  sarcasm  in  the  concluding  part  of  the 
paragraph,  which  has  the  awkward  effect  of  making  the  lieartlesa  reader 
laugh  ;  and  a  similar  effect  is  inevitably  produced  by  an  addition  to  an 
obituary  notice  which  has  been  also  seen  : 

'Friends  will  hepleasf^d  to  accept  this  intimation/* 
Jut  the  liner,  perhaps,  is  most  great  when  pathetic.  He  was  in 
force  in  a  sporting-paper  not  long  since,  his  subject  being  the 
of  a  once-popular  prizefighter,  who  had  kept  a  public-house.  Of 
we  were  astmred  that  we  could  better  have  spared  a  better  man, 
[that,  taking  him  all  in  all,  we  ne'er  ehould  look  upon  \m  like  again. 
J  quotations  were  ck  Hgumr.  But  the  writer  rose  to  originality 
he  spoke  of  the  suaviter  in  modo  and/w//ter  in  re  with  which 
subject  of  this  memoir"  turned  a  drunken  mun  from  in  front  of 
Jbar  ;  and  when  he  described  the  departed  as  ha^g  shuflied  oif  his 
onmortal  coil  he  invaded  the  regions  of  the  sublime. 
^^There  are,  however,  other  persons  who  write  in  newspapers — and 
^^t  books  too — who  share  the  liner's  frailties.  Do  we  never  see  signs 
of**  the  line*'  in  the  leading  columns  and  criticisms  of  the  one,  and  in 
the  hotpreesed  pages  of  the  other?  Take  the  newspapers  first.  Among 
|t|ie  original  articles  there  are  naturally  not  such  exhibitions  as  those 

B  noted  ;  but  they  have  equnlly  strong  characteristics  in  common, 
mark  the  presence  of  analogous  influences.  Tbere  are  certain  stock 
diaracters^  illustrations,  and  allusions — to  say  nothing  of  direct  quota- 
tions— which  are  like  literary  watchwords,  and  show  the  line  of  country 
to  be  in  the  occupation  of  the  same  army. 

Among  the  persons  whom  we  continually  find  referred  to  is,  first 
foremost,  'Hhe  general  reader."    This  individual  abstraction,  to 
je  by  the  way  things  are  made  easy  to  him,  must  be  the  most  igno- 
obtuse  person  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     For  his  information 
fknown   facts  m^  repeuted;  for  his  com^ieWu^iQii  \Xife  \sn^V 
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obvions  matters  are  explained.    He  never  seems  sapposed  to  read  i 
thing  that  he  knew  an j thing  about  before.    It  is  always  for  the  bene 
of  *'  the  general  reader,'*  in  fact,  that  we  find  everytliing  oM  reuulo 
And  the  worst  sign  is,  that  he  does  not  seem  to  get  any  better  than 
waa.    He  is  decidedly  a  man  who  wanta  looking  after,  and  Mr.  Lo« 
wonld  do  well  to  take  him  in  hand. 

Bat  if  **  the  general  reader"  knows  nothing,  there  ia  another  1 
L    character  who  knows  all.    Tliis  is  "  the  boy  of  ten."   He  was  first  ma 
I    popular,  I  think,  by  Lord  Macaulay,  who  seldom  bullied  a  writer  j 
an  inaccuracy  without  telling  him  that  any  **  boy  of  ten*'  would  I 
better.    Sometimes,  when  he  wanted  to  be  very  contemptuouB,  ii  y 
an  abstract  *^  chanty-boy  of  seven,''  and  it  was  usually  added, 
either  would  be  flogged  for  not  knowing  exactly  that  in  wli ' 
in  review  hapf»ened  to  fail.    But  the  "  boy  of  ten"  is  the  i  ; 

to  judge  by  the  way  in  which  he  is  cited  by  writer  after  writer  in 
present  day,  tipon  cTCry  branch  of  human  culture  or  inquiry,  he  mwA\ 
either  be  a  preternaturally  clever  lad  or  get  an  awful  amount 
flogging. 

Another  type  of  whom  we  are  continuolly  hearing  is  **^the  ave 
Englisliman/'    He  is  always  used  as  an  embodiment,  not  of  brillu 
L  genius,  but  of  wonderful  good  feeling,  clear  understanding,  and 
r  courage,  with  a  general  power  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  iu 
ordinary  way.     He  also  is  held  up  as  a  reproach  to  people  who 
and  does  patriotic  service  as  an  example  to  the  foreigner.    It  is  t&  1 
hoped  that  be  ia  not  too  flattering  a  portrait  of  the  majority  o£] 
countrymen. 

Surely  there  is  a  little  of  the  'Mining''  clement  in  all  this;  but^ 
is  still  more  in  the  stock  illustrations  which  article- writcra  k^ 
I  hand  for  incidental  pnr|X)ses,  and  continue  using  year  after  year  «l 
t  nobody  had  ever  heard  them  before.     Some  of  these  are  founded  aj 
exploded  delusions.    Thus  we  are  still  informed  now  and  tben  that' 
nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  that  Dr.  Guillotine  was  killed  by  bia  own 
invention,  and  that  butchers  in  Enghmd  are  not  allowed  to  sit  npoa 
juriee.    Widely  different  as  these  assertions  are  in  subject^  they  are 
Bomehow   among   the  favourite   allusions  of  every-day   vn-iters, 
answer  just  as  well,  doubtless,  as  if  they  were  true.    We  meet  will 
I  other  old  friends,  too,  in  every  new  publication.     The  sword  of  j 
P  znocles,  for  instance,  is  sure  to  be  found  faithfully  to  the  fore — st 

imminently  suspended,  but  in  no  danger  of  falling  into  disofle  aa  a 

I  fig  ore.    Procrustes,  too,  is  still  making  his  bed,  and  promises  to  hold 

P  his  own  as  a  comparison  in  opposition  to  all  comers.     The  alternative 

between  Mahomet  going  to  the  mountain  and  the  mountain  going  t^ 

Mahomet  survived  literary  vicissitudes  without  end,  and  when  IbM 

Been — only  about  last  week-^was  looking  as  fresh  aa  a  daisy.    Aim 

the  same  may  be  said  of  the  coffin  of  the  Prophet,  suspi    '      '  l  fllfl 

uir,  though  the  latter  has  cerlainVy  ^o\.  mlo  ^vj\%si  <iftm^a\i;  j  ^^M 
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» mm  aocutomed  to  keep  in  days  of  yore.  It  is  wonderful,  too,  how 
rdl  Csnar^B  wife  wears — she  who  must  never  be  even  suspected.  Ton 
oaj  meet  with  her  at  least  three  times  a  week  in  the  periodical  press, 
lie  muBt  Bnrelj  hare  visited  some  literary  Madame  Bachel,  and  dis- 
lorend  the  secret  of  being  beantifnl  for  ever ! 

Classical  quotations,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  are  nsoally  of  the 
kn  Hny,  and  there  is  every  reason  why  they  should  be ;  for  while  it 
I  V€i7  difCLcnlt  for  a  writer  to  avoid  the  old  ones — which  crop  up 
Htorally  for  every  possible  emergency — he  gets  no  credit  for  adopting 
Bjthing  new  in  that  directicm.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  once  pleasant  upon 
be  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel  for  never  introducing  quotations  which  had  not 
rerioiiBly  received  the  meed  of  public  approbation.  But  Sir  Bobert  was 
ise.  TVliatever  the  character  of  the  audience — and  the  remark  applies 
»  readers  as  well  as  hearers — ^the  majority  will  be  found  to  welcome 
oet  heartUy  the  aUudons  with  which  Uiey  are  best  acquainted ;  except, 
deed,  a  very  low  mob,  which  takes  omne  igmtum  pro  magnifico  (I  am 
hdd  this  is  a  piece  of  lining)  and  has  been  known  to  applaud  passages 
om  the  Latin  grammar  like  propria  qucB  marOmSy  when  introduced 
ilh  a  proper  flourish,  as  ''  the  brilliant  utterance  of  the  Boman  poet.*' 
s  for  English  quotations,  those  of  old  standing  have  become  almost 
part  of  the  language,  and  have  passed  the  period  when  it  was  neces- 
iry  to  put  them  in  inverted  commas.  There  are  some  of  Shakespeare's 
lays — ^notably  Hamlet  and  Macbeth — that  have  been  so  picked  to  pieces 
ad  applied  to  general  purposes,  as  to  be  almost  spoiled  for  reading  or 
apfesentation.  The-  difficulty  to  avoid  quotations  from  these  is  still 
reater  than  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  classics ;  and  the  penalty  of 
mploying  them  too  freely  is  the  air  of  commonplace  that  they  give  to 
be  style.  Happily  applied,  they  are  of  course  of  great  value.  A  few 
fean  ago  a  barrister  got  oflF  a  client  who  was  accused  of  conspiracy  by 
[Doting  the  passage  fit)m  Julius  Cxsar  about  lean  and  hungry  Cassius, 
Bid  showing  upon  the  authority  of  Shakespeare  that  conspirators  were 
lU  lean  and  hungry,  whereas  the  prisoner,  as  the  jury  could  see,  was 
\  well-fed,  happy,  rosy-looking  man.  The  effect  too  was  heightened 
jy  the  application  of  the  description  to  the  counsel  on  the  other  side, 
fhom  it  happened  to  hit  most  felicitously. 

There  are  some  allusions  that  have  become  by  iteration  mere  phrases 
fhich  ordinary  writers  repeat  as  a  matter  of  course.  Of  these  it  will  be 
mfficient  to  mention  Sydney  Smith's  sarcasm  about  burning  a  bishop. 
Per  many  years  there  has  not  been  a  railway  accident  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  attract  the  attention  of  the  press  without  some  half-dozen 
repetitions  of  this  jest — a  great  deal  of  the  fan  of  which,  by  the  way, 
xmsisted  in  the  quarter  whence  it  came. 

In  novels  and  plays,  and  in  poems  too,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  "  the 
line;'*  indeed,  the  authors  who  are  independent  of  this  element  may  be 
ihnost  counted  upon  the  fingers.  Among  the  mass  of  writers  you  find 
xmventional  plots,  conventional  characters,  conventional  langMe.?,^^  wvd 
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even  the  plagiarism  is  of  a  conyentional  kind.      The  result  maj  bej 
pleasant  and  not  nnproBtable  reading,  but  it  is  of  ''  the  line**  for  lU j 

that. 

Considering  sermons  and  public  speeches  as  literatnreT  we  find  "th* 
line"  larcfely  represented.     Everybody  knows  a  lining  sermon,  for  in- 
stance,  at  the  first  set-off ;  and  you  cannot  go  into  a  conrt  of  law,  or  j 
listen  to  a  debate  in  parliament,  without  hearing  a  lining  oratioiuj 
Somebody  has  just  compiled  a  manual  of  public  speaking.     It  con8ifiti| 
of  discourses  applicable  to  every  i>oseible  occasion,  and  is  of  course  **ilift| 
line"  from  beginning  to  end.   But  without  reference  to  this  mischieTonil 
work,  nine  speakers  out  of  ten,  upon  any  subject  presented  to  tbem,| 
will  fall  into  a  similar  strain.     It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  after*! 
dinner  speeches  are  model  offenders  in  this  respect.    The  evil — wbathei 
as   regards   writing  or  speaking — is  inevitable,   from  the   enonxiouil 
amount  of  both  put  forth  in  tlie  present  day.     The  mob  of  gentkmcij 
who  write  with  ease  (a  lining  quotation  again),  and  who  are  expect! 
to  talk  with  ease  also,  cannot  all  have  new  matter  to  commnnicate,  iMK 
new  forms  by  which  to  give  it  expression.    The  mass  of  them  mustsaj) 
much  the  same  things,  and  convey  them  much  in  the  same  mmm 
Skill  and  taste  may  atone  for  the  want  of  originaUtj;  and  these 
possessed  by  many  of  the  liners  in  a  remarkable  degree.    The  o(« 
qucnee  is  that  current  literature  is  by  no  means  contemptible.    On  1 
contrary,  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  age  which  abounds  with  wnU 
who  a  hundred  years  ago  would  have  taken  a  very  different  position 
the  world  of  letters.     Great  thinkers  and  great  scholars  are  few»  as  the 
have  always  been  ;  but  there  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  clever  writinij 
within  the  reach  of  anybody  who  is  able  to  read.    That  old  works  i 
neglected  for  new  is  no  doubt  a  mistake  ;  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  fa< 
that  of  the  publications  of  the  day  the  bad  are  preferred  to  the  good  1 
a  large  pro^iortion  of  the  public.     But  we  shall  change  all  that,  let  i 
hope,  when  we  have  **  educated  our  masters ;"  and  in  the  mean  time  tb 
writers  of  the  Line  supply  a  demand  which  would  not  be  met  by  1 
chosen  few,  who  for  the  sake  of  distinction  may  be  called  the  Gaa 
of  Literature. 

SIDN£y  L.  BXANCHARD. 


FALLEN  AMONG  FLUNKEYS 

^  lluoUtttion  of  t^e  |LrHbtim  Itig^s 

BT  GEOBGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA 


SIT  before  my  Lord  the  Caliph,  even  as  Sinbad  sate ;  and  it  chances 
I  be  my  fortnne  that,  with  stories  of  strange  lands,  and  stranger  adven- 
iieB  therein,  I  please  the  (Tommander  of  the  Faithfnl,  and  amnse  him, 
'en  to  the  shaking  of  his  pnissant  sides.  Forthwith  he  claps  his  hands, 
id  tl^re  enter  nnto  ns  fonr-and-twenty  Eislar  Agas  and  Bostanji  Ba- 
iockB-— correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  in  my  Oriental  nomenclature — all  in 
hite-mnBlin  tnrbans  adorned  with  pearls,  massive  gold  rings  round  their 
sckSy  wrists,  and  ankles,  and  otherwise  as  black  as  Monday.  '*  Ho, 
■fee  I"  cries  the  Caliph ;  "  fill  the  month  of  this  merry  fellow  with 
Aden  tomanns.  Let  him  have  a  dish  of  my  own  private  kibobs,  and  a 
imper  of  my  particular  sherbet ;  clothe  him  in  a  robe  of  state,  and  set 
im  upon  a  white  horse,  and  let  him  be  conducted  thrice  round  the 
Janeidan,  with  a  herald  before  him,  crying,  •  Behold  the  Diverting  Re- 
ilar  whom  our  Loi-d  the  Caliph  delights  to  honour !' "  To  hear  is  to 
bey  with  the  four-and-twenty  servitors ;  and  I  am  ineffably  exalted. 
Lb,  gate  of  Ivory  I 

But  it  chances  that  on  another  day  I  sit  before  my  Lord  the  Caliph, 
tnsk  on  my  hams ;  and  I  tell  my  tale  and  I  weave  my  yam,  when,  to  my 
xmstemation,  I  find  that  the  Great  Turk  is  beginning  uneasily  to  bite 
lie  amber  mouthpiece  of  his  chibouck,  and  that  at  last  he  positively^ 
fiwns.  He  claps  his  hands,  and  the  soles  of  my  feet  begin  to  bum  as 
Mith  incipient  mustard-plasters.  Forthwith  twenty-four  Bey-oglous  and 
Ptrocious  Dhoolies — pardon  me  if  I  am  not  qmteaufail  in  the  "Arabian 
Court-Guide" — enter  the  presence,  and  stand  obsequious.  "Dogs!" 
cries  the  Caliph,  "  take  this  nephew  of  a  bumt  father  and  give  him  fif- 
teen and  a  half  dozen  with  the  bastinado.  Slit  his  nostrils,  shave  his 
head  and  cut  ofP  his  ears ;  set  him  on  an  ass  with  his  face  towards  the 
tail,  and  parade  him  six  times  round  the  Atmeidan,  with  a  herald 
Wore  him,  crying,  *  Behold  the  punishment  of  the  wretch  who  dares 
to  bore  the  descendant  of  Osman,  and  to  talk  bosh  to  the  Padishah  of 
Bonm !' "    Ah,  gate  of  Horn ! 

I  know  very  well  what  would  be  mij  fate  if  the  editor  of  the  Im- 
foment  Revieiv  were  Soldan ;  but  this  is  beside  the  purpose.  The  pre- 
ceding exordium  might  appear  to  you  as  of  the  dreamiest  and  most 
iriftless  purpose,  were  I  not  to  hasten  to  inform  you  that  it  contains  a 
hidden,  yet  tangible,  meaning,  which  I  now  propoBO  to  uufcl^i.  Ttv^ 
VOL,  v.  \Aa 
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servants  who  m  readily  obey  the  behests  of  the  Caliph  ure,  I  belici 
in  Europe  termed  footmen, — more  contemptuously,  lacquejii,  and  son 
times,  elangily,  flnnkeyg.  Well,  it  is  to  the  Flunkey  tribe  that  oe 
half  of  this  paper  will  be  devoted.  Next,  the  typical  Calipli  of  the  ii 
mortal  book  of  Tales  which  enchants  boy-  and  girl-kind  h  HarouB-i 
Easehid.  Is  it  not  so?  Well,  it  is  of  a  recollection  of  the  .-lra/»i 
NujhL^  and  of  the  good  Caliph  Haronn-al-Raschid»  or  his  inetant  i 
ficendant,  that,  in  the  remaining  moiety  of  my  article,  I  will  venture 
dificonrse. 

I  have  long  hesitated,  aa  the  donkey  did  between  the  two  ll^j 
of  hay,^you  will  not  accuse  me,  after  tbaU  of  egotistical  conceiyH^ 
Im})€rfuient  editor, — a&  to  which  of  the  Flunkeys  figured  bj  oar  i 
great  masters  of  fiction  was  the  veritable  and  natural  one.  You 
ber  Mr.  Jolm  Sroauker  in  Pkkwkk — the  superlative  Bath  footrooa, 
graodee  who  bullied  the  greengrocer  at  the  deathless  "swany," 
which  the  staple  was  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  and  trimmings,  Ttie  \ 
tore  of  that  "  swarry"  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  Fropas  des  Buvmiri 
Rabelais.  The  man  in  scarlet  whom  Sam  Weller  called  "  Blaaeii;" 
man  with  the  cocked-hat  and  the  largo  bamboO' stick  j  the  man  i 
apologised  for  being  **  only  a  co^^hman  ;"  the  exquisite  in  powder  i 
plush  who  announced  that  he  had  resigned  his  appointment,  after 
having  handsomely  consented  to  carry  up  a  scuttle  of  coals  to  the 
cond-fioor,  in  conjeequence  of  his  being  required  to  oat  oold 
these  inexpressibly  funny  Flunkeys  come  back  to  us  all,  after  a  Upi 
thirty  years,  aa  fresh  and  vigorous  as  though  they  belonged  to 
Flunkeiaiia  which  poor  John  Leech  drew-  But  was  Mr.  John  SmaQ 
the  real  Flunkey,  or  merely  a  humorous  exaggeration  ?  At  very 
the  same  time  that  Boz  was  convulsing  the  wurld  with  the  Pi 
FapetSf  W.  M.  Thackeray,  writing  anonymously,  and  destined  to 
nnknown  for  yet  another  decade,  was  designing  in  Fras^r  the  el 
another  Flunkey,  differing  very  widely  from  the  Diekeujsian  type. 
la  akin  to  i^Iagog,  but  his  features  and  raiment  are  not  the  same. 
lowplufih,  Jeames  of  Barkley-square,  Delapluche,  the  tiunkeys  in  F< 
Fair  and  Pemknnis  and  the  Xewa'^ms^  have  a  kind  of  family-likeoi 
to  Mr.  John  Smauker ;  but,  analytically  considered*  they  diifer  ha 
from  him  as  Carlylc's  Dr.  Johnson  diifers  from  Macaulay^s.  Over 
over  again  I  have  asked  myself  where  Truth  was  in  this  powder-pl 
matter : — in  Jearaes  or  in  Smauker,  or  between  the  two.  1  never  I 
a  footman, — not  so  much  as  a  boy  ia  buttons,  myself.  I  never,  nn( 
very  recent  period,  conversed  or  consorted  with  men-servants,  Ui  wl| 
— perhaps  unjustly — I  have  ever  had  the  same  aTersion  that  I  havi 
male-dancers.  (Why  can*t  they  do  something  else  ?)  It  fell  out,  howet 
that,  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  I  chanced  to  fall  among  Flunke 
not  in  the  pages  of  a  three-volume  novel,  but  in  real,  every-<h»y 
I  have  aiTived  at  a  conclusion  now.  Mr,  Dickens's  Gog  is  verv*  g<H 
$0  is  Mr.  Tliackeraj's  Magog  \  but  I  \\«.ve  met  Og  in  the  flesh,  even 


of  Bashaa  himfielf;  and  I  am  inclined  to  ihiuk  that  ho  poBseasM  chuie- 
terisiics  soch  as  the  novelists  never  dreamt  of. 

To  be  eure,  he  was  a  French  Flankej  i  hot  plush  is,  I  take  it,  co&- 
awpolitan;  and  powder  is  not  for  an  age,  bnt  for  all  time.  John 
nioiitafi  may  be  a  Gaul,  or  a  Celt,  or  a  Teuton ;  a  Rofisian,  a  Ohina- 
maOf  or  a  Hindoo;  anything.  In  short.,  but  an  American  or  a  Spaniard, 
Your  Yankee,  it  is  notorious,  will  not  wear  livery — Uncle  Sam's  uni- 
form alwajfl  excepted — on  any  terms.  He  conceives  the  act  to  be 
the  dimity  of  a  man.  Your  Spaniard,  too,  although  in  great 
he  will  condescend  to  wear  tlie  costume  assigned  to  him, — he 
it  if  in  addition  to  a  cocked-hat  of  Bumble-like  form  it  in- 
a  sword;  and  the  footmen  of  some  Spanish  magnificoes  posi- 
iMj  carry  halberds,  —  never  loses  sight  of  his  status  as  tm  kombre 
izmi^  who  is,  socially,  next  door  to  a  cahaJkro.  He  is  Ruy  Bias 
.k-«tockings  and  pumps;  nothing  less.  He  serves  yon  with  a 
grave  magisterial  deference,  very  diflerent  from  the  half-fawning,  half- 
bDcj  ecrrility  of  the  Flunkey  of  the  West.  I  remember  once  dining 
mtk  a  Spanish  duke — grandee  of  the  first  class,  sanf^e  az7tl,  and  aU 
that  kind  of  thing^ — and,  aa  we  rose  from  table,  I  dropj>ed  ray  pocket- 
kadkerchief*  Being  half  blind,  I  was  unable  to  find  it;  so  Juan 
vraa  summoned,  and  he,  I,  and  the  duke  all  searched  for  the 
aiwig  moHcftOf'r,  At  last,  a  chair  being  drawn  on  one  side,  it  be* 
apparent,  Juan  Tomaa  made  a  movement  to  pick  it  up,  but 
tha  grandee  gently  waved  him  on  one  side.  ^*Es  noikif'* — ^It  is  nothing, 
bi  remarked;  and,  stooping,  handed  me  my  property,  saying,  ^'Supan- 
ode** — ^Your  handkerchief*  Could  this  have  taken  place  in  England, 
I  wonder?  Unless  I  have  misread  the  **  Book  of  Snobs,**  the  duke 
a..,..i|  ^3^Q  pointed  oat  the  handkerchief  to  the  groom  of  the  chambers, 
bonld  have  mentioned  it  to  the  butler,  who  should  have  drawn 
ion  of  the  first  vakl  (le  ckumhre  to  it,  who  should  have  in- 
.^.  .  A  footman  to  order  a  page  to  take  it  up;  and  I  should  never 
hare  been  asked  to  his  grocers  table  again  for  having  been  so  unman- 
mrly  as  to  drop  my  handkerchief  before  a  duke. 

To  return  to  my  Flunkeys,  and  to  my  recollection  of  the  Arabian 

"u     It  was  midsummer  in  the  year  last  past,  and  the  Champ 

«t  ^iarfl  being  turned  into  a  World's  Fair,  all  Franco  had  gone  aa 

mad  as  King  Lear,    The  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth  were  hasten- 

'  }  kiss  the  garment's  hem  of  Imperial   France.     Crowned  heads 

'  boulevards  were  a  drug  in  the  market.     The  Emperor  Prester 

John  was  unable  to  obtain  an  amphitheatre-stall  to  see  Schneider  in 

tiw  GrandB  Dudmse;  and  the  Prince  of  1.  had  to  wait  three-quarters 

of  an  hour,  disregarded  by  waiters,  for  a  glass  of  absinthe  at  the  Grand 

Oaft.    The  Hereditary  Hetman  of  the  Don  Cossacks  had  entertained 

a  party  of  eighteen  cocottm  at  the  Maison  Doree,  and  made  them  a 

speech  in  Don-Sclavonic,  saying  tliat  this  was  the  proudest  and  hap* 

{litst  day  of  his  life;  after  which  he  instructed  hi&  aide-d^i-<ift.m^  tA 

pour  ccgaac  over  the  Indies  and  set  their  eilk-dreaaca  on  ftt«a*   ^V'e^c^ 
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vas  a  good  deal  of  screamiDg  and  some  smoke ;  but  champagne 

Rcltzcr  soon  put  the  conflagration  out,  and  the  aide-de-camp  call^  < 
all  the  eighteen  cocolks  neit  day  with  a  peacock-feather  dress  and  I 
diamond-handled  parasol  for  each*  If  yon  think  I  am  narratiog  faLl«^ 
just  ask  Eugone,  the  waiter  at  the  Grand  Cafe  aforesaid,  who  threat- 
ened  to  knock  me  down  because  I  said  there  was  too  much  bitter  iu 
my  curar-oa ;  just  ask  M.  Blagasse,  landlord  of  the  H(fitel  des  Blancb 
who  charged  me  fifteen  francs  a  day  for  a  room  no  bigger  thaa 
Punch's  show,  and  turned  out  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Himmelscliiuke 
who  would n*t  pay  more  than  ten,  to  make  room  for  me ;  just  i 
the  charming  Madame  Poultdcsoie,  who  makes  out  the  bills  in  a  boire] 
of  bottles  at  the  Restaurant  des  Jockeis  Conronn^s,  and  who  used  i 
relate  how  the  UoRpodar  of  Mingrelia  and  the  Waywode  of  Dacia  bft 
gone  down  on  their  knees  and  offered  her  ten  thousand  francs 
the  grand  cross  of  St.  Sigismnnd  for  i>ermission  to  sleep  under 
counter,  decent  lodgings  being  impossible  of  acquisition  elsewhere. 

But  a  greater  potentate  than  Hetman,  or  Hospodar,  or  Waywo 
was  on  his  way  to  Paris.     The  Caliph  was  coming.     The  Grand  Turk 
had  been  telegraphed  from  Messina — in  the  straits  of  which  he  hail  I 
desperately  sea-sick,  they  said — and  his  arrival  at  Toulon  with  an 
precedently-brilliant  suite  was  hourly  expected.    My  propriet—    * 
prietors  of  that  well-known  Conservative  journal,  the  Craun  a 
— wrote  to  me  at  Paris  in  hot  haste.  **The8ultan  is  coining,"  they«s*fcW 
"Start  at  once  for  Toulon.  Call  upon  him*   Follow  him.   Look  him  up 
Stick  to  him.    Kever  mind  the  bowstring.     Put  strangulation  down  H 
your  expenses.    Never  mind  being  kicked.     Have  yon  not  a  '      ' 
allowance  for  casualties?    Be  otT  at  once.    Never  lose  si^^f 
Let  us  have  three  columns  every  morning  till  you  have  landed 
safely  in  Paris ;  and  mind  you  write  your  Turkish  Imjihly^  as  prinlen  i 
apt  to  make  mist^ikes''    I  have  had  instructions  of  the  same  nature  I 
the  proprietors  of  the  Crown  ami  Sceptre  with  reference  to  the  Czar  \ 
Eussia,  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  to  the  Spanish  Revolution,  lo 
American  Civil  War,  to  General  Garibaldi,  to  the  French  Exhibitio 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  Mr.  Sloggins,  wl 
was  banged  for  murdering  Miss  Wanks  in  the  mining-districts.    1  kno 
my  employers  well;  am  aware  that  in  my  relations  with  them  to  hear  ifl 
to  obey,  and  have  always  found  them  prompt  in  auditing  my  little 
charges  for  cab*hire,  broken  limbs,  shipwreck,  hotel-expenses,  the  yel- 
low-fever, postage  and  telegrama,  tarring  and  feathering,  and  solit 
confinement  (including  the  rack  twice  a  week)  in  the  dungeons  of 
Inquisition.   So,  vogm  la  gatere,  I  said;  and  "  Francjois,**  I  added  to  i 
domestic  who  was  good  enough  to  bnish  my  clothes  and  steal  my  cig 
for  four  francs  a  week  at  the  Hotel  Blagasse,  "just  put  a  Koran  andj 
Turkish  vocabulary,  with  a  bottle  of  orangc-ilower  water,  and  some  clo 
linen,  in  my  valise,  and  tell  me  what  time  the  express  starts  for  TouV 
to-nighL" 

JLfj  proprietors  had  had  the  foT(i\\i^w^\»  ^iSi  ^ssa^\ftfc  ^\sivXK!t  ^>s 
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dactiou  to  the  Turkisli  Ambassador  in  Paris,  who  was  going  on  to 
Toulon  to  meet  his  sovereign  ;  and  they  had  likewise  procured  for  me, 
by  some  occult  means,  a  written  safe-conduct  from  General  Fleurj,  the 
Emperor  Xapoleon*s  Master  of  the  Horse,  addressed  to  the  Chief  Courier 
of  the  Imperial  Household,  and  authorising  that  functionary  to  admit  me, 
m  a  person  not  named  on  the  face  of  the  document,  to  return  to  Paris 
iirom  Toulon  in  the  self-same  train  which  bore  the  Sultan  and  his  suite. 
The  exigences  of  special  correspondents  for  newspapers  are  rarely 
attended  to  and  scarcely  understood  as  yet  in  France.    Our  neighbours 
can  only  comprehend  a  journalist  as  a  person  who  writes  violent  articles 
for  or  against  the  government,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  and  a  snug  berth  in  a  public  office  in  the  first 
place,  or  of  getting  into  gaol  and  ultimately  into  the  Corps  Legislatif 
as  an  opposition  deputy,  in  the  second.    The  passport  addressed  to  the 
oourier-in-chief  was  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  extreme  favour 
and  concession,  and  I  esteemed  it  accordingly.    I  happened  to  know 
General  Fleury  very  well,  having  frequently  met  him  in  Algeria,  and 
being  his  debtor  for  many  acts  of  obliging  politeness  when  the  Emperor 
was  taking  his  Afncan  jaunt  in  18G4;  but  remembering  the  story  of  the 
nobleman  who  knew  the  Irish  gentleman  so  very  well  in  Bath,  but  de- 
clined to  know  him  in  London,  I  cautiously  refrained  from  introducing 
myself  to  the  notice  of  the  general  when  I  saw  him  on  the  railway- 
platform,  preferring  to  wait  till  I  returned  to  Algeria  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  me  again.    It  is  only  crowned  heads  who  have 
a  special  faculty  for  remembering  names  and  faces.    Courtiers  forget — 
until  they  hear  that  the  crowned  head  has  remembered.    "  Jlon  cher 
Monsieur  Brown,"  Caesar  condescends  to  say  as  he  passes  you  in  an 
antechamber,  ''  how  do  you  do  ?"     The  silken  curtains  have  scarcely 
closed  behind  you  ere  the  Marquis  de  Moufflon,  great  chamberlain,  who 
I      cut  yon  as  dead  as  a  herring  ten  minutes  ago,  rushes  up  to  you  and 
half  wrings  your  hand  off.    Where  have  you  been  all  this  time — ^you, 
i      his  distinguished,  his  much-esteemed  Brown  ?     I  know  a  very  famous 
I      Englishman  who  is  full  of  toadies.     Sometimes  I  quarrel  with  the 
bmons  man,  and  then  Captain  Lick  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Spital,  when 
they  pass  me  in  the  street,  avert  their  eyes  or  cross  to  the  other  side. 
Then  I  make  it  up  with  the  famous  man,  and  Lick  halloos  to  me  from 
the  steps  of  the  Sabretasche  Club  begging  me,  as  "old  fellow,"  to  name 
a  day  to  dine  with  him;  while  Spital  almost  weeps  with  aflfection  when 
he  meets  me,  and  entreats  me  to  allow  him  to  insert  the  little  hexa- 
meters I  once  wrote  on  "  Hot  Roast  Goose" — my  solitary  poetical  effort 
— ^in  the  collection  of  Specme?is  of  Eminent  British  Aui/iars  he  is  pub- 
lishing. 

I  went  down  to  Marseilles  by  the  night  express—what  a  sweltering 
night  it  was,  and  how  loudly  did  that  Lyonnese  capitalist  by  my  side 
smell  of  the  garlic-flavoured  sausages  of  his  native  city  I — Ql\idt^«£.\^fi^L 
Toaloa  by  about  £re  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    TVi^  TkSsiAi  \xvQrcMl^^ 
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the  thunderiii^  of  innunierable  gnns  unnonnced  fchni     *     '  ^^tan 
Axiz  bad  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon*     Don't  1'  tliat  1  aiii_ 

about  to  woary   yon  with  a  rccMuffi  of  special  correspotideiioe. 
earned  my  salt  by  telling  the  whole  etoiy  of  the  Saltan's  landing  i 
France,  and  have  no  desire  to  draw  my  wages  again  for  the  eame  1 
Remember  the  etory  of  **  Twice  Paid/'  in  the  ^><^  Atlanik.    Wb 
journalistically,  I  had  safely  landed  my  Saltan,  and  got  him  to  the  1 
of  the  Maritime  Prefecture,  my  next  concern  waa  to  get  myself  on  Ik 
the  very  limited  oipress  which  WftB  to  convey  the  illustriong  gneetii 
mob  of  French  courtiei-s  and  fiinctionariea,  and  a  vast  mafis  of  bagj^ 
to  Paris.    I  had  met  the  conrier-in-chief  on  the  previous  day.    He  \ 
a  fat,  oily,  smiling  little  man,  and  was  then  attired  in  a  green  son 
and  a  white  hat.     Directly  I  exbibibed  my  credentials,  he  showed  mcj 
duplicate  thereof;  told  me  that  I  had  been  specially  reconmiended  i 
him  by  **our  friends  la-has" — who  were  our  friends  down  there ?- 
o^ered  me  his  hand,  his  snuff-box,  and  his  eervicee.     He  was 
enough  to  procure  an  apartment  for  me  at  the  pretty  inn  of  the  ' 
de  Malte — otherwise,  so  crowded  was  Toulon  with  Turks  and  hen 
I  think  I  should  have  been  compelled  to  sleep  in  one  of  the  boat!  I 
the  port,  or  to  bivouac  under  the  trees  in  the  March^  au  Foin.  I 
this  obliging  courier  to  breakfast ;  and  he  made,  at  the  conclufflon  \ 
the  repast,  one  of  the  most  delicious  salads  of  fresh  figs  I  ever  \ 
Did  you  ever  partake  of  fig-salad?    The  ProvenQanx  are  wond 
expert  in  its  preparation. 

But  the   next  day  I  lost  my  courier-in-chief.     He  was  not  to 
found.     He  was  nowhere,  or,  the  rather,  he  was  everywhere.     A  do( 
times  during  the  morning  he  passed  mo  in  a  hack  carriage,  driving  1 
dear  life.     He]waved  his  hand  to  me ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  got  at 
wajs  at  the  Maritime  Prefecture.    He  was  on  board  Uie  Sultan's 
He  was  closeted  with  the  Grand  Vizier.     He  was  at  the  railway-^ 
minus  bulljing  the  Administi-ation,     He  was  at  the  barracks  of! 
Sapeurs  Pompiers  instructing  the  band  in  the  Sultan's  March,  to  | 
the  Padishah  out  of  the  station  with.    He  was  drinking  a  vin  dh 
with  the  Mayor.     He  was  telegraphing  to  the   Emperor  "All 
well.  The  sentiments  towards  France  of  the  Sultan's  black  pipe-bearer  I 
unalterably  favourable.     Depend  on  the  devotion  of  your  courier^ 
chief,"    I  came  upon  him  at  last,  and  upon  my  word  he  was  flirting  y 
a  pretty  gii*l — who  looked  for  all  the  world  like  Sterne's  nut-t 
maid — at  the  corner  of  the  Haymarket  of  Toulon. 

But  he  was  a  changed  Courier*  He  had  broken  out  in  an  < 
of  gold-buttons,  and  was  thickly  seamed  with  gold-lace.  Ho  wo 
monstrous  cocked-hat,  buckskin  breeches,  sticking-plaster  boots,  ind  a 
coiilmu  (k  chasse*  He  looked  something  between  a  iield-mainhal,  the 
City  Marshal,  and  the  Postilion  de  Longumeau.  He  was  very  glod  . 
see  izie,  olfchougli  I  dare&ay  Vie  \iiiAiH5X^t  Vs^fetiowed  a  single  thought ' 
me  Biuce  we  last  met*    How  'waa  \l  \iQS»%M^  \XvaX V^  ^^ss^^  ^ 
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mciltiikrioos  aTOcations?    **  The  imperial  train  ?'*  I  hurriedly  aeked. 

lie  SuUetaa  tmn  Y"   **It  is  eren  now  starting,**  the  courier-in-chief 

r.     **  Hasten  to  the  terminus.     Aak  for  me.     I  j^o  to  fetch 

I  fly.    Heaven  bless  vou!"    And  away  slipped  the  courier- 

cf. 

bat  I  never  in  my  life  saw  before  a  scene  of  snch  pic- 
-\oia  as  was  exhibited  at  the  Toulon  railway-Btatiou  be- 
tiie  courier -in -chief,  with  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of 
dc|iartiDent^  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  squadron  of  lancers  to 
him,  ooald  get  the  Padishah  comfortably,  or  uncomfortably,  under 
igh  for  Paris*    Such  flighting  and  screaming,  swearing  in  tongues 
aDd  unknown,  sucli  jostling,  scrambling,  poshing,  and  hustliog 
t  into  carriages — such  Babel-like  cries  of  "You  can't  come  in 
and  "  Tbere*fi  a  seat  in  this  compartment  I"  and  **  No,  there 
" Ifashallafi'  battled  with  **  Milk  tmmerr&sr  and  "  Cmjfo  di 
with  the  familiar  but  nntranscribable  British   expletive.     I 
who  swore  in  English.     Viziers,  ambassadors,  pashas,  beys> 
chamberlains,  cooks,  valets,  commissaries  of  police,  doctors, 
ers,  naval  otficers,  aides-de-camp,  railway-porters,  and  secre- 
legation  were  all  jammed  up  together  in  one  frantic  throng, 
1  not  to  intrude  where  I  was  not  wanted,  I  forbore  searching  for 
I  ■     Ycry  last  moment ;  thinkings  perhaps,  that  the  courier- 

i  served  a  snug  compartment  somewhere  for  him  and  my- 

and   a  few  particular  friends.     But  the  courier-in-chief  hadn't 
anything  of  the  sort.    The  courier- in-chief  was  five   thousand 
away;  at  least,  he  might  have  been  for  any  good  that  he  was  to 
Now  and  then  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  great  gold-laced  cocked- 
bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  surging  crowd  ;  but  I  could  not  get 
him,  and  save  once  on  the  following  morning  at  Lyons,  when  I 
upon  him  with  a  bandanna  handkerchief  tied  i*ound  his  head 
of  the  cocked-hat,  and  looking  very  •*  seedy"  and  yellow  aft«r  a 
r*s  unrest,  I  saw  no  more  of  ray  courier-in-chief  till  we  reached 
My  belief  is  that  he  never  entered  a  carriage  at  all,  but  rode  on 
engine. 

Hofrever,  it  became  imperative,  under  the  urgent  representations 
^ards,  to  find  a  seat  somewhere.  I  saw  an  open  door,  and  I 
in,  desperate  at  last,  and  numindfhl  of  what  company  I  might 
in.  It  was  a  first-class  saloon-carriage,  that  was  all  I  knew.  The 
whisiic  sounded;  cannon  thundered  from  fort  La*malgue;  tlic  military 
bands  gave  ua  a  parting  fftnfan  as  we  moved  out  of  the  station,  and 
away  went  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  towards  the  great  metroiJolia  of  the 
QiaouTB.  Wc  speedily  fell  into  the  jarring,  heavy  jog-trot  which  in 
Plmioa  fmarn  cocrent  for  express  speed ;  luid  I  pat  on  my  travelling- 
oap^  and  lit  np  a  cigar,  and  began  to  look  around  me  to  see  what 
f  folk  my  fellow-travellers  might  be,  0  horror  I  tJie  aal<j<ia- 
was  full  of  John  Tiiomases,  I  U.v\)  ti^\JE2&  k»S3^^ 
XuosmMJBJ 
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f  Tliere  were  three  or  four  strappiiig  fellows,  in  tbe  imperial  Ikery  m 
green  and  gold,  with  eilk-stockinged  legs,  and  fihiixing  puroj)?,  mm 

\     powdered  from  the  parietalia  to  the  occiput.    There  was  a  flaakeriafl 

I  pink  and  silver,  and  one  in  skj-blue  with  yellow  trimmings*  The™ 
was  one  in  scarlet  tamed  up  with  white.  There  was  a  Prussian  r^j^tM 
with  an  embroidered  pelisse  and  a  cocked-hat  with  green  plunnji,  M 
couple  of  grooms  in  tops  and  leathers,  and  a  young  imp  of  a  page-lx^-J 
the  image  of  young  Bailey  iu  Martin  Chuszkfril — who  had  been  in  thfl 
service  of  an  English  family  at  Nice,  and  nearly  drove  me  raaJ  wittl 
imitations  of  *'  Sir  John"  and  -*  Miladi,**  always  winding  up  viiih  m 
drawling  **aowyaa6/*  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  hewafl 
quite  unaware  of  the  fact  of  my  being  an  Englishman,  otherwi^ej  tM 

I    sure  as  there  are  ^g%  in  Proveuce,  I  would  have  had  his  blood*  ■ 

These  flunkeys  belonged  either  to  the  imperial  household,  or  wen 
lacqueys  attendant  on  some  of  the  great  court  functionaries,  or  the  meiiM 
bers  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  who  had  come  down  to  Toulon  to  ^ ' '  \ 

Sultan.   The  only  person,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  in  pi  ^  J 

was  a  gentleman  with  very  extensive  moustaches  and  very  htxiiritiiia 
wlnskers  and  verj^  large  white  hands,  and  a  profusion  of  rings>  broochM 
watch- trinkets,  and  other  jewelry.  I  hojjed,  at  first,  that  he  bnfl 
fallen  among  Suukeys  inadvertently,  as  I  had ;  but^  entering  into  Cuiw 
versation  with  him,  I  discovered  that  he  was  the  court  hairdresser,  aafl 
was  hail-fellow-well-met  with  the  imperial  footmen:  **De9  braves  ffor^mM 
toul  te  qu'tl  ij  a  deplm  distingiU^''  he  called  them.  He  was  a  friend  <■ 
the  chief  courier,  however,  which  was  something,  and  spoke  of  hill 
affectionately  as  "  Charles."  Charles  would  be  desolated,  he  was  miM 
for  he  had  received  particular  instructious  to  pay  particular  attentiM 
to  me.  He  knew  all  about  me  apparently,  **Your  services  are  a 
valuable,"  he  remarked.  I  bowed  on  grateful  behalf  of  the  Britiab  preM 
"  So  much  zeal,  so  much  devotion,"  he  continued.  I  bowed  again.  "  JVH 
iftai  I  think  there  «>  ant/  danger^''  he  concluded*  This,  I  confess,  poxzled 
me.    What  the  dcnice  did  he  mean  by  danger  ? 

He  promised  that  better  quarters  should  be  found  for  me  at  t^ 
next  station  J  but  that  next  station,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  Ui 
came,  and  Charles  of  the  gold-Iaeed  cocked-hat  was  never  to  be  foui 
The  court-barber  himself  disappeai'ed  from  the  carriage  at  MarseiU 
and  returned  no  more.     I  observed  that  he  whinpered  the  flunkeys  be 
fore  he  departed,  and  they  all  treated  me  subsequently  with  extri 
dinary  deference,  yet  with  a  kind  of  timorous  avoidance  which  was 
respect,  and  which  puzzled  me  more  than  ever. 

I  hope  I  shall  never  pass  another  twenty  hours  in  the  societ; 
such  a  gang  of  unmitigated  ruthans,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  all  Ei 
lish  flnukeys  do  not  resemble  them.  I  am  not  so  much  animadrerti 
on  their  abuse  of  theii-  masters, — we  are  all,  high  and  low*  given 
nhnnrng  our  betters,— or  to  tire  ribaldry  of  their  language,  which,  os] 
ciallf  when  they  spoke  oV  t\\e  \a&i&  ol  \X\^  ^^xxiV^  -^^-a  qC  a  nature 

make  one  wish  that  the  whipper-m  o^  W^  ^^^.^X^^^^  ^\ax\ 
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idled  in  and  told  not  to  be  spariog  of  the  doable  thonging.  Their 
iiffianism  was  chiefly  shown  in  their  insatiable  gormandising,  and  in 
ieir  shameless  propensity  to  "  loot."  Whenever  we  stopped,  the  flun- 
eyg  orer-ate  and  over-drank  themselves ;  and  whenever  they  returned 
)  tiie  carriage,  it  was  with  some  unlawful  booty  in  the  way  of  edibles 
r  potables.  The  refreshment-rooms  along  the  line  all  kept  open  house. 
'ou  might  call  for  whatever  you  liked, — from  champagne  to  cigars, — 
nd  the  Empercr  paid  for  all.  Owing  to  successive  '*  loot,"  our  saloon, 
efore  we  were  half-way  to  Paris,  became  as  full  of  good  things  as  the 
Award's  pantry  on  board  a  steamer.  Champagne,  claret,  medoc,  and 
ognac, — at  one  station  where  we  halted  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
ake  in  water  th3  flunkeys  "  looted"  a  bottle  of  absinthe, — cold  fowls, 
eal-pies,  bunches  of  grapes, — a  whole  pine-apple  at  Marseilles, — Lyons, 
ausages,  rigio  cigars,  and  Savoy  biscuits, — these  were  the  trophies  which 
hese  brigands  in  plush  gathered  along  the  rail.  Somewhere  near  Lyons, 
remember,  where  we  made  a  stay  for  breakfast,  a  number  of  cabinets- 
^Unlette  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  Turks  to  make  themselves  clean 
nd  tidy  ;  and  here  the  flunkeys  '*  looted"  scented  soap  and  eau-de- 
ologne.  I  believe  they  would  have  "  looted"  the  basins  and  ewers  if 
bey  could ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  they  did  not  annex  a  few 
owels.  My  only  consolation  was,  that  at  this  same  early  mom  they 
rere  obliged  to  go  away  to  the  head  of  the  train  to  brush  their  masters' 
lothes,  clean  their  boots,  and  hold  the  basins  while  they  washed.  They 
wore  frightfully  when  they  returned  ;  but  I  was  rid  of  them  for  full 
hree-quarters  of  an  hour.  During  the  whole  journey  I  slept  and  smoked 
IB  much  as  I  could  to  keep  off  the  flunkeys ;  and  I  got  a  loaf  and  some 
nmsage  and  a  bottle  of  wine  at  Lyons,  and  slipped  a  five-franc  piece 
into  the  hand  of  the  waiter  who  brought  me  the  viands.  He  looked 
rery  much  astonished,  but  took  the  money  notwithstanding.  Loot  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  Did  not  the  Emperor  pay  for  all?  The  gar^on 
must  have  thought  me  an  idiot. 

When  we  reached  Paris,  and,  amidst  more  braying  of  timmpets  and 
more  thundering  of  artillery,  landed  our  Caliph  at  the  terminus  by  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille,  I  shook  the  hair-powder  offi  and  breathed  more 
ieely.  The  flunkey  who  had  sat  next  me  was  not  a  bad  fellow,  and 
lad  frequently  attempted  to  impose  a  little  decorum  on  the  remaining 
vagabonds  in  the  carriage.  I  gave  him  my  hand  at  parting,  and  bade 
lim  farewell,  on  my  part,  I  am  sure,  quite  heartily.  He  took  my  hand 
nd  bowed  his  Ion  jour ;  but  as  I  walked  away  with  my  portmanteau,  I 
leard  him  utter  this  curious  valedictory  remark  :  ^*Sacri  mouchardy  va  P' 

You  know  what  a  mouchard  is.  Upon  my  word  I  am  afraid  that 
he  flunkeys  and  the  court-barber,  and  the  courier-in-chief  himself  per- 
hance,  had  taken  me,  a  harmless  member  of  the  British  Fourth  Estate, 
0  be  a  detective  policeman. 
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Cbapter  X.  The  Petition, 

The  long  galleries  tliat  stretch  down  by  the  committee-rooias 
the  House  of  CommonB,  and  which  are  indeed  vast  anterooms, 
filled  with  loungers  and  talkers,  with  men  rushing  backwards  and  ftK 
wards.     There  is  perhaps  more   business  there,  and  more  deficndii 
on  that  business,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.     A  paradise, 
for  lawyers  and  barristers.     In  their  own  hierarchy,  they  there 
many  steps, — there  is  no  gre^iter  jwwer,  like  judges,  to  control  tha 
or  to  require  homage.     Row  precious  eventhing  becomes  onco 
portal  is  crossed  ;  time,  talent,  name — everything  except  the  suit^ 
money,  which  comes  showering  heavily  into  the  laps  of  these  ^ 
Danues, 

At  this  period  there  were  many  petitions  "  on,"  and  many 
mittees  sitting.     Every  little  door  that  opened  and  shut  down 
endless  series  opened  and  shut  on  a  terrible  game  of  hazard  going  i 
within,  on  which  many,  many  thousands  were  staked — a  game  ind 
where  there  was  inattention,  sometimes  sleep,  oftener  absence,  ofl 
still  stupidity,  on  the  part  of  the  croupiers  who   dealt.     The  oil 
chances  were  in  clever  "cogging'* — adroit  management  on  the  jiartj 
the  players. 

One  of  these  rooms  was  labelled  "  Calthorjie  Election  Committ 
and  outside  it  was  a  busy  group — witnesses,  attorneys,  and  a  ba 
or  two.    Iliclmrd  Logard,  the  sitting  member,  was  very  coniide 
sometimes  he  grew  a  little  nervous,  and  frequently  much  fretttni 
provoked,  by  being  harassed  in  this  way.     So  amazing,  too,  after  I 
his  Bucoess,  and  with  so  many  talking  of  it  and  congratulating  liim* 

Here  now  it  was  bcgimiing  ;  and  Begbie,  Bligh*s  counsel, 
*^  stating  his  case  to  the  committee."    That  committee  was  eomj 
of  iSir  Welljore  Craven  (chairman),  Mr.  Slater,  Mr,  Robins  Gore, 
Bond,  and  Mr.  W.  0.  M*CuUoch,  wJio  were  behind  a  horse-shoe 
From  behind  that  fence  they  looked  out  at  a  strange  raffish  crowd 
the  Calthorpians  brought  up  from  their  district  four  dajs  before 
TTeibore  had  been  Ul),  and  moiViXaAna^  \iXi  ^\^\V^  caj^I   in  toi 
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m^rd'e  London  Bolicitor,  wnoTSSSd  him  money 

xthen  he  wanted  it,  and  his  CalLhorpe  solicitor,  and  hie  Calthorpe  voters. 

Jkud  there  were  Bligh's  Bolicitoi^  and  his  votere,  and,  as  we  have  Baid, 

Segbie,  Q.C»,  stating  his  case,     Begbie  web  a  drj,  thin-voiced  little 

xoan,  but  who  was  known  to  be  exquisitely  artful.     He  was  in  a  great 

^eal   of  bosinese,  but  generally  contrived  to  give  apparently  a  deal 

of  time  to  each  case.    With  him  were  others, — Sloper,  an  admirable 

junior — Oliver,  who  was  spoken  of  as  "  rising,'*  "  promising,"  "  safe," 

«iid  who  was  "getting  into  leading  business/'     The  old  committee- 

<;bairman  always  used  to  say  when  the  leader  had  **  to  fly,"  and  an 

l^logj  was  made  by  the  jnnior  for  bis  taking  the  matter  up,  "  The 

mtiae  will  Buffer  nothing  in  your  hands,  Mr,  Oliver ;  we  always  hear 

joii  with  pleasnre  and  instruction/* 

Mr.  Lngard  had  not  been  so  fortunate.  By  desperate  exertion 
they  h4id  got  hold  of  Legge,  Q.C.,  who  was  wholly  in  parliamentary 
praetioe,  and  really  spent  his  time  and  professional  service  in  flying 
Amu  the  corridor  from  one  room  to  another,  his  gown  spread  like  a 
«iMiiBail,  and  clerks  hanging  on  to  the  rigging.  By  the  aid  of  such 
**]BaiDsheets''  be  was  dragged  into  a  hot  and  steaming  room,  packed 
with  his  fellow-cTeatures— all  whose  faces  were  tamed  on  kirn  to  hear 
what  he  would  say  to  get  them  out  of  the  knot  they  were  waiting  for 
him  to  untie;  a  knot  ref|niring  teeth  and  nails  to  open  at  any  time, 
bat  which  he  must  pick  open  imjrnmiptu^  as  it  were,  or  make  a  pre- 
lenoe  of  opening :  an  eager  mouth  being  at  each  ear  pouring  in  vari- 
om  recipes.  Sometimes  the  point  has  **gone  off,''  or  been  solved, 
daring  the  aljscnce  of  the  agitated  express  ;  and  when  the  great  de- 
liverer arrives  it  is  over.  Then  his  face  grows  distrait — he  whispers, 
ie  lakes  a  note,  but  he  is  out  of  his  element,  lie  can  do  nothing 
except  under  high  pressui-e.  He  is  looking  to  the  door  ;  and  in  a  mo* 
iBftnt  s  wild  attorney  is  tearing  in — rushing,  tumbling  over  everyone, 
L^ge,  to  his  relief,  knows  he  is  wanted.  Behind  the  back  of  his  hand 
he  tells  the  panioatruck  junior  to  **get  out''  something,  and  "press 
Mm  on  the  mesne  rates," — then  spreads  the  mainsail;  and  he  is 
away  before  the  gale  to  the  room  where  the  Gas  Question  is  being 
brought  out,  Lugard  sees  with  infinite  impatience  that  he  is  not 
there,  and  that  he  will  not  hear  a  syllable  of  Begbie's  damaging  speech, 
which  trails  on  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  at  last  concludes. 
It  is  scandalous;  and  yet  "that  fellow''  has  been  retained  at  some  fright- 
ful sum,  and  will  have  to  be  **  refreshed"  on  a  scale  which  it  is  only 
ftiquette  sliould  correspond  to  the  magnitude  of  the  retainer. 

Here  are  the  witnesses  being  examined  by  Simpson,  Q.C.;  and  cer- 
talnlj  Lagard  now  begins  to  be  amazed  and  frightened  by  some  of  theh- 
revelations.  Why  was  this  concealed  from  him  ?  There  could  be  no 
mistaking  the  stolid  faces  of  the  corrupt  Calthoqie  voters,  their  pro- 
vincial dialect,  and  their  confession  candidly  made  "  how  Mr.  — - 
liad  oome  to  their  wires,  when  they  themselN  eft  ^Fret^i  out,  ^ud  \i%dk  \JWi- 
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mised  this  and  that ;  and  with  a  smiling,  pleasant  face  Mr, had  I 

shown  the  greatest  interest  in  the  family  and  the  children  ;'*  and  wkn  j 
he  had  gone  away,  the  Btrange  und  amazing  phenomenon  was  dis-l 
covered  of  a  bank-note  for  fifty  pounds  being  discovered  on  the  thimii6y'| 
piece.  The  cross-examination  of  this  witness  by  Legge  was  admirttbkl 
"Was  it  such  a  wonderful  sight?  Had  he  never  seen  such  a  naturall 
curiosity  as  a  Ji%-pound  bank-note  ?** — a  aupposition  that  was  indig-J 
nantly  rejected. 

Sometimes  the  two  leaders  got  into  a  qnarrel,  and  seemed  to 
the  ellbrts  of  the  chairman  to  compose  tlieir  differences  with  ^ 
Liigard  hovering  about,  bursting  out  into  the  gallery  for  air, 
able  to  contain  himself,  as  some  new  witness  came  up.     *'Tbgr*ii 
paid  thcBC  fellows  themselves,*'  he  said ;  **  it*s  a  conspiracy."    Blig 
did  not  appear*     ''  He  pretends  to  be  indifferent — it's  not  worti  I 
while/'    But  Bligh  was  really  busy;  engaged  in  a  heavy  case,  wh 
he  could  not  leave. 

Begbie,  Q.C.,  **that  little  wasp,"  as  some  of  his  brethren  called  1 
made  a  most  characteristic  and  damagmg  si>eech,  which  turned  Lug 
pale.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  day  bis  own  counsel  had  hi^  in 
and  with  masterly  skill  "showed  up"  the  ** conspiracy,'*  m  he  persiai 
in  calling  it.  He  "shattered"  the  case  of  the  other  side  —  pouadin 
it  into  Jragments,  as  with  blows  of  a  sledge-hammer,  Lugard's  epiritl 
rose  with  every  change :  his  eager  face,  now  exhibiting  triumph.  QDf 
scorn,  emphasised  every  turn  of  the  speaker.  What  provoked  him  wai 
the  behaviour  of  the  members  of  the  committee.  One  was  writingj 
letters,  one  was  reading  letters  ;  a  third  would  get  up  to  go  out»  and 
had  been  away  now  nearly  half-an-hour.  Sometimes  there  was  whisper'^ 
ing  and  "  jokes.''  It  was  scandalous,  he  thought — such  interesU  bcii 
at  stake. 

At  last,  however,  the  evidence,  speeches,  all  came  to  an  end,  i 
the  order  was  given  to  clear  the  room.  The  committee  were  to  con 
their  decision,     Lugard,  flushed,  excited,  half-frantic,  hung  about  th»1 
corridor,  talked  to  his  solicitor,  could  scarcely,  as  he  said,  *'  keep  hi* 
Boul  in  his  body,"  waiting  to  hear  the  verdict. 


Chapter  XL 

A  PROPOSAL, 

Again  we  return  to  the  little  heroine  of  this  story — to  her 
days  and  pleasant  nights,  as  she  carried  on  this  foshionable  and  sedci 
tive  campaign.     With  her  youth   and  spirits  —  though  she  was 
robust — it  was  not  so  difficult :  and  there  is  many  a  frail,  aiid  jjerhai 
oonsamptive,  factory -girl    who  goes  through  double  tlie  work, 
less  sleep,  and  less  food.     But  for  Lady  Margaret  it  was  more  wond« 
fill.    Her  secret  was  Va^ing  no  Bca3Aft\-m  \  d\^  Uad  no  daughters 
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**  put  out ;"  Bhe  was  not  "  gaining,"  so  to  speak — playing  desperately 
high  stakes,  for  a  few  seasons,  in  the  hope  of  the  matrimonial  dice 
turning  up  sixes  for  her  and  hers.  She  was  full  of  the  agreeable  jaices 
ckf  nature:  if  she  dined  out,  she  dined  well,  and  enjoyed  the  meal;  if 
she  went  to  the  ball,  there  were  the  young  men — ^their  own  little  legion 
— who  were  more  affectionately  solicitous  about  her  supper,  than  if 
ihej  had  been  her  sons.  Indeed  she  found  ''  going  out"  yery  pleasant ; 
and  as  she  knew  that  she  would  have  Diana  but  a  short  time  under  her 
care,  she  had  already  pitched  on  another  young  lady,  equally  friendless, 
and  nearly  equally  desirable  in  ever}'  way,  with  whom  she  designed  to 
rwmplacer  her  present  client.  So  have  noble  ladies  looked  out,  we  are 
told,  for  a  suitable  orphan  to  adopt. 

Hers  was  a  very  sensible  mind,  and,  for  a  woman  of  fashion,  full  of 
fiir  principles  and  inclined  to  fair  dealing.  As  we  liavo  mentioned, 
she  had  long  since  seen  and  candidly  owned  to  herself  "  that  nothing 
WM  to  be  done  with  Canning."  Diana,  indeed,  as  we  have  said,  had 
all  but  told  her  what  her  private  feelings  were  to  that  gentleman. 

Next  to  winning  a  battle  for  herself,  the  true  ejitrepreneuse  in  these 
matters  loves  the  glory  of  victory  for  itself.    There  wras  great  glory  in 
dambering  up  the  breach  and  carrying  off  the  coronet.    Such  success 
wins  reputation,  if  not  substantial  personal  profit.    With  this  view, 
frmn  the  very  beginning  she  had  marked  young  Lord  Patmorc,  and  had 
eren  fixed  a  time  for  the  escalade.    That  noble  youth  was  indeed  in  a 
ad  way.     He  dearly  adored  Diana ;  and  he  would  have  liked  nothing 
better  than  to  have  gone  on  in  this  delightful  elysium — as  who  would  not? 
-^br  years.    He  would  have  liked,  too,  to  have  laid  his  coronet  at  her 
&et^  according  to  the  old-fashioned  phrase ;  for  so  engaging,  so  charm- 
ing a  young  creature  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  yet.    But  then  he 
ns  afraid  of ''  making  a  fool  of  himself;"  and  there  were  familiars  in 
tbe  regiment,  and  especially  Major  Bellamy,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
V(ffld  and  sarcastic  good  common-sense  remarks  he  quite  dreaded. 

Major  Bellamy  was  very  severe  on  him,  and  at  balls  and  such  places 
ihrays  "  had  his  eye  on  him." 

**  Why,  Pat,"  he  would  say,  "you  are  as  fresh  and  green  as  a  new 
ojster  off  the  beds !    You  should  have  a  nurse  after  you,  and  a  go- 

Cttt." 

"Pat"  would  screw  his  glass  into  his  eye,  and  foolishly  ask, 
«Wh— why  so  ?" 

"Because  the  whole  town  sees  it ;  because  you  are  regularly  caught 
by  that  girl  and  her  scheming  chaperone." 

"No,  I'm  not;  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  They  give  it  out,  then.  They  know  who  they  arc  dealing  with, 
my  friend.  Why,  usedn't  you  to  tell  us,  child,  when  you  first  came,  you 
were  fifteenth  baron,  and  had  fifty  years'  minority,  and  could  pick  and 
choose  where  you  liked  ?" 

"  Well,  and  it*s  the  truth ;  you  know  it  is— now." 
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"  I  know  it  is  I    D*yc  hear  Pat  talking  like  a  Solomon!    Hby,  As 
whole  town  is  looking  at  yon :  and  after  being  put  into  the  ^^Wbw— * 

On  this  alluBion  Patmoro  turned  very  red  indeed.  Th«  i^km  im 
the  new  ]>aper  etippoeed  to  be  maintained  by  witJy  gmUeCMsn  ta  i» 
public  otBces,  who  furnifihed  fan,  and  jokeF,  and  prhrale  infixvilin 
merely  as  an  ainaaem<mt.  So  far  "  it  had  paid*'  vety  wdl ;  boi  tlit  u^ 
veUv  was  wearing  oif,  and  the  information  a!)0iit  namio^  lomiigB^ 
political  changes,  &c.,  growing  very  meagre  indeed ;  go  mticli  «,  tlMl 
they  were  driven  to  speculation,  and  lees  reliable  source 
tion. 

It  was  a  fact  that  some  »ach  notice  of  Patraore's  ooming 
was  actually  fi^^riog  in  the  cun*ent  number  of  the  wc<»lc.    Ho  niafilc 
shown  on  the  first  page,  under  a  little  sketch  of  a  cockoo  dreaicd  fcr. 
abalU  with  an  opera^glafis  andcrasb  hat— an  a]iii0ii]ioeaieiil  thai  I 
the  colour  to  his  cheeks  : 

**  We  are  authorised  to  annonnce  that  Lord  Bagnio  will  be  tbf  i 
Steward  of  the  Household. 

"  Sir  John  Chaunter  has  resigned  the  Maaiership  of  Um»  Tm^r^ 
Hounds. 

"  A  marriage  is  arranged  between  Ytsconnt  Patmore  and  Miis  1 
Gay,  of  Gay  Court," 


Tlie  ^ight,  the  annoyance  of  the  noble  youtJi  waa  iniaredible.   FptI 

the  first  time  in  his  life  he  seemed  to  know  what  ironblo  and  ■oiii^l 
were.   Worse  again  was  '*  the  persecution"  he  had  to  eodure,  ev 
"bothering"  and  congratulating  fifty  times  in  the  day.    Wane  i 
was  the  affected  eompa&Bion  of  his  older  Iriends  and  Uretltresi,  vImii 
"  Poor  Pat !  I  warned  you,  recollect/* 

One  would  have  thought  that  a  young  girl  pretty  and 
with  so  handsome  a  fortune,  would  have  suited  this  yoimg 
But  he  had  really  come  to  think  that  the  most  splendid  beiresa  in  1 
land,  with  a  title  and  great  ducal  connection,  wonld  be  what  he  i 
eventually  look  for, 

Diana  soon  heard  of  this  announcement,  and  waa  greatly  £t 
She  looked  forward  to  that  night  when  she  would  meet  tlie  Jfsnutg  1 
at  a  ball ;  for  these  young  people  met  somewhere  every  day,  jofitMi 
they  were  stopping  io  the  same  house,  and  '<  they  would  hav^  mk  • 
laugh  over  it.'*  The  young  lord  came  to  the  ball ;  but  she  soon  mtimi 
he  bad  a  shy  and  scared  look.  Indeed  he  came  up  and  went  tiuuock 
a  sort  of  *'  duty  dance,**  but  was  ''  short*'  in  hia  anawenip  and  e^tf  ^ 
get  awny.  The  faintest  change  of  this  sort  is  percepiiUe,  and  Dii» 
understood  it  all  in  a  second,  aa  much  as  though  he  had  eom^  up  i 
told  her. 

The  quick  eye  of  General  Lady  Margnret  als' 
"He  is  frightened,"  she  said  to  herself,  **meau     :. 
too  good  for  him." 
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Diana  was  a  little  annoyed  and  vexed;  but  she  had  great  pride,  and 
ed  her  pretty  head  when  Bhe  Baw  "  Pat"  positiyely  gazing  at  her 
1  a  coign  of  vantage.  Bat  there  were  plenty  to  fill  the  gap,  who 
led  in  chivah-ondy — notably  another  young  lord,  Lord  Mountabor, 
andsome,  manly,  sensible,  sure  to  do  in  the  world,  and  worth  a 
sn  of  the  "  empty-headed*'  Patmore.  This  gentleman  really  ad- 
h1  Diana,  but  had  kept  away  in  consideration  of  the  ground  being 
ccnpied. 

One  of  the  curious  features  in  human  character  was  expressed  by 
laracter  in  the  Beggars^  Opera^  in  certainly  a  coarse  turn,  but  which 
ill  broadly  true.  There  a  rude  obseryer  hinted  paradoxically  that 
of  the  secrets  for  ''  keeping  the  men  on"  was,  strange  to  say,  keep- 
them  ofPl  In  other  words,  indifference  is  one  of  the  spurs  to  regard. 
x>  great  welcome,  a  devotion  that  approaches  homage,  only  elevates 
conceit  of  the  soul  thus  worshipped.  What  is  cheap,  in  shorty  is 
-cely  so  valued.  This  is  speaking  now  within  the  circle  of  worldly 
-ality. 

Before  the  night  was  over  young  Patmore  was  full  of  rage  and 
sntance,  was  calling  himself  fool,  "  beast"  even ;  and  at  the  end, 
sn  his  rival  was  leading  out  Lady  Margaret  and  her  charge,  could 
dly  contain  himself  and  made  his  way  up  to  form  part  of  the  cor- 
L  He  was  just  in  time  to  hear  Lady  Margaret  inviting  his  rival. 
^  Come  up  to  us  to  lunch  to-morrow,  and  we'll  settle  about  the  Opera." 
"Pat's"  eyes  were  on  Diana,  full  of  a  bitter,  killing,  sulky  reproach. 
\  nodded  to  him  gaily.  "  Flirt,"  "  coquette,"  was  in  his  mind. 
That  night,  when  he  went  home,  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  He 
'wved  himself  deeply  in  love  with  her,  though  in  truth  he  was  not. 
was  the  toy  denied  to  the  child,  and  for  which  he  is  inclined  to  cry. 
t  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  What  others  so  valued  must  surely  be 
aable.  Besides,  she  was  really  "  a  good  match."  There  was  credit 
marrying  ''so  fine  a  fortune,"  and  even  some  in  cutting  out  the 
ler  fellows,  especially  "  that  conceited  ass"  Mountabor,  who  had  ao- 
illy  pushed  in  front  of  him  when  they  were  competing  for  Diana's 
aks,  <&c. 

Diana  and  her  matron  talked  over  the  night  as  they  always  did, 
I  as  we  are  told  ladies  always  do.  Such  gossip  is  enjoyed  with  an 
[uisite  relish.  The  battles  of  the  night  are  fought  over  again  in  a 
t  of  luxurious  ease  and  delightful  retrospect.  Good  spirits,  the  par- 
lable  elation  of  triumph,  give  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  photograph, 
ere  is  an  incisive  truth,  a  vigorous  touching  and  "dashing  off" 
ich  Constance  and  Helen  know  not  at  other  hours  of  the  day. 
**  I  don't  know  what  is  over  that  cub,"  Lady  Margaret  said  in  a 
ninative  way;  "he  is  in  some  frump  or  other." 
"  0,  it  is  only  the  CucJcoo,''  said  Diana  gaily ;  "  it  has  frightened 
D,  the  foolish  creature.  And  yet  he  is  a  good  creature  too.  He  is 
young,"  added  she,  with  quite  the  air  of  an  old  person. 
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Lad?  Margaret  was  projecting  herself  into  the  future,  **  He  u  a  i 
very  good  match,  dear,"  ghe  said.  "The  dowagers  are  all  pollin?  forj 
him.  Lady  Penwillion,  that  old  schemer,  would  give  her  eyes  fbri 
him,  for  that  long  daughter  of  hers.  Now  listen »  Diana,"  added  hAf\ 
Margaret  seriously ;  "yon  mnst  really  make  up  your  mind/' 

"To  what?*'  said  Diana. 

"To  take  Pat.     Yon  will  never  do  hetter,  dear.     He  h  a  gooij 
creature,  and  all  that ;  and  really  it  is  roy  duty  now  to  speak  te 
aeriongly/'    (Lady  Margaret  had  got  on  what  I  believe  is  called 
peiffmir,  and  had  set  off  her  armour  and  incumbrances,  her  wmt^ 
combg,   Ac,  and   was    folding  herself  np  comfortably  in    an  armH 
chair,  with  her  feet  on  the  fender.)    "  You  see,  my  dear,  your  posiJ 
tion  ifi  a  very  serious  one.    You  are  quite  helpless ;  and  if  anytWnj 
happened  to  me — which  may  at  any  moment — and  yon  know  what  Slj 
Dancan  told  me  the  other  day — " 

That  eminent  physician  had  told  her  she  was  of  **too  ftill  a  bW 
of  body;"  and  that  she  must  take  plain  fare,  or  "  fatty  degenenition* 
might  **  supervene," — a  caution  the  worthy  lady  was  amused  at;  flacf 
destiny  never  affecting  persons  of  condition,  or  at  least  only  at  som^ 
remote  and  distant  period.    And  so  she  dined  out,  and  dined  outj  i 
the  **  habit  of  body"  became  slowly  fuller  and  fuller. 

**Now,"  she  went  on,  **you  know  I  consider  myself  in  place  of  i 
mother;  and  have  your  interest  at  heart  just  as  mnch»    You  knov^ 
cannot  carry  this  on  very  long.     Bowman  is  dying  to  be  back  at 
place,  and  his  trees,  and  his  ploughboys.     Then  there  is  the  new  wingJ 
So  I  tell  von,  dearest,  it  is  all-important  we  shonld  make  the  hay  irheij 
we  have  the  sun.     And  I  tell  you,  if  we  were  to  wait  till  the  Calend 
come  back,  we  won't  get  one  as  good.*' 

"  As  who,  dear  ?"  asked  Diana,  laughing.  "  Do  yon  mean  Pat  V 

"  Yes.    If  I  were  choosing,  I  could  not  select  a  better," 

**But,"  said  Diana,  laughing  again,  "  this  is  so  funny.    Sni-ely ; 
saw  him  to*night,  dear  ?     We  are  two  for  ever.** 

"Ah,  you  child/'  said  Lady  Margaret  good-humonredly,  '*leaiij 
these  things  to  me.    You  understand  nothing  of  them.    The  man's  of 
head  in  love,  and  will  propose  before  the  week  is  out — and  yon 
take  him.** 

Diana  tossed  her  head. 

**  What !  give  up  my  liberty  when  I  am  only  just  beginning  to  i 
what  this  pretty  world  is  ?*' 

Lady  Margaret  stood  up,  and  became  grave. 

"  I  am  quite  serious,  Diana.    Yon  must  doit.    You  don't  know  i 
penis  that  are  round*    Yon  have  no  one  but  Bowman  and  me;  andj 
for  poor  Bowman — well !    You  M?ill  be  surrounded  with  schemers  i 
adventurers,  all  desiring  to  proy  on  you;  and  your  little  head  will 
no  matcli  for  tliem,  my  |X)or  child." 

Diana  had  never  heard  Lady  Margaret  speak  so  affectionate] v  and 
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ly*    She  was  quite  touched ;  and  going  up  to  her,  gave  her  a 

I  child,"  iaid  Lady  Margaret.  '*  Now,  think  it  oyer  well  to- 
it  18  TeiT,  very  serious;  you  might  as  well  be  lefl  on  a  desert 
jfed  yourself  clothes  and  food,  and  your  own  dinner/' 
^^t  to  bed  thinking  very  seriously  of  tliis  dlsat^trotis  poai- 
6**de8ert  island*'  brought  it  home  to  her  very  forcibly.  She 
ittcrly  helpless  was  her  condition;  and  anyone  who  took  np 
monitor  or  preacher  had  always  an  awful  infliienoeon  her,  and 
10  bed  that  morning  in  a  very  sober  state  of  mind. 
^  day  was  more  than  filled  in  by  the  usaal  round;  and  in  the 
Bbere  was  a  vast  amount  of  what  Lady  Margaret  would  call 
IRo  be  got  through :  apj)ointment8,  visits,  possibly  a  flower- 
r  inevitable  **  Park/'  which  Wally  Pepys  said  she  wouM  have 
disinclined  to  omit  than  her  morning  prayers.  It  w»s  jnst 
h  when  Diana  was  in  the  drawing* room,  having  snatched  a 
moment  to  water  some  plants,  when  an  eager  figure  entered 
ry  flushed  face  and  voice  of  trepidation.  Diana  coloured  as 
im.    It  was  her  young  lord. 

m  called  to  see  you/'  he  said  in  the  same  nervous  tone;  "  and 
called  to  see  you/'  he  could  only  repeat*     **  I  wanted  to  speak 
night — I  am  afraid^ — I  know  1  behaved  like  a  savage/' 
Inughed  genuinely. 
?  when  ?  I  never  noticed  il.** 

was  no  danger  evidently,  so  she  could  have  her  little  **  fun.*' 
'  he  said,  **  I  know  you  did  not;  because  you  are  too  gentle — 
-too  angelic — too^'* 
wafi  a  little  alarmed  now.     This  did  look  danger,  and  she 

PlfD,**  he  said ;  "  I  came  expressly  to  tell  you  how  unhappy  I 
a  miserable  night  I  have  had  of  it — tossing,  I  asaure  you — 
oy  eyes — at  least,  nniil  very  early — " 
da  could  n<  niling* 

he  said,  **  L.  r  1  i ,  -  uiore,  1  forgive  you  for  whatever  it  is, 
so  p*  rih'!'^        '\  now  I  think  1  must  go  to  see  if 

"  m'?  to  tell  you — something  very 
id,  fretted  at  having  n^ed  this 
uat  you  had  some  liking  for 


1  wonder. 


[  done  any- 

Iv  Margaret 
not  teU 
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you— it  wonldii't  be  fair,  you  know— all  the  great  mfttchet  the? 
to  me  :  Lady  this  and  that — connections  that  would  have 
the  faiuily,  and  all  that*    And  this  year  they  went  ou  v,  ^m« 

game,  I  aasure  you.  But  I  didn't  care  for  any  of  'em,  because — and  I 
must  tell  you  the  reason— and  I  was  thinking  it  all  over  laat  night— 
because  there  is  no  one  Hke  you;  and  if  you  would  have  mc — ^now  take 
time,"  he  added  deBj>eratoly,  *'  and  think — think  it  well  over  i  and  wiA 
Lady  Margaret  too.     She  understands  it  better — " 

'*  0,"  gaid  Diana,  now  in  a  fiutter,  **  what  ia  all  this  ?  0,lamm 
Borry," 

•*  You  must  think  it  over.  I  can  wait— wait  any  time,  you  know 
— to  the  end  of  the  seasou." 

What  could  Diana  say  ?  She  could  not  bring  herself  m  be  biant, 
and  hurt  one  who  had  paid  her  such  a  compliment.  She  was  <juuc  ba- 
ecjual  to  the  situation.  But  happily  at  that  moment  the  door  wa» 
oiiened,  and  General  Lady  Margaret  spurred  in  briskly  to  take  the  ooia- 
mand  of  the  situation. 

*'  I  think,  dear,''  she  said,  "  Madam  Cerise  or  some  of  tbem  are 
waiting  for  you  below.     Go  down  to  them,  darling.** 

Diana  obeyed  orders  at  onoe,  and  her  guardian  took  poseeesioa  (A 
the  guest.     Diana  did  not  wish  to  disturb  them ;  though  half-tm-hom 
and  more  passed  away,  she  did  not  venture  to  return.     Then  she 
him  bounding  down  the  stairs,  and  departing  in  great  elation*    Tin 
the  General  summoned  her. 

**  What  did  I  tell  yon,  dear,  last  night  ?"  she  said  with  pardonaUe 
triumph,  and  indeed  it  seemed  to  Diana  something  like  dirinafcioi 
**hc  has  settled  it  all  with  me.'* 

**  0,  but  I  can't,"  said  Diana,  excited.    "  I  waa  going  to  tell  him 
when  he  said  he  would  wait." 

*'  Now,  dear,  leave  it  to  the  old  head.  Exactly  what  I  told  him. 
He  18  to  wait — there  is  the  sensible  footing — to  the  end  of  the  fieascMi* 
The  poor  child  says  as  long  as  you  like;  and  then,  if  you  baTc  leumsi 
to  like  him — which  of  course  you  will — ** 

Diana  looked  very  grave. 

"O,  indeed,  I  can  do  no  such  thing,  dear.  I  should  be  mifioralilit 
you  know  I  should.  I  must  speak  to  him  plainly.  I  oim  giTe  him  no 
hopes;  and  shall  be  the  same  then  as  I  shall  be  now." 

**  You  can't  tell  him  that,  dear;  and  if  you  do  then  send  him  thc^ 
his  business.  Now  really,  Diana,  sit  down  there.  This  is  too  senoqi 
a  thing  to  be  liglit  or  childish  about.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  man;  oM 
honourable — indeed  it  is  not.  Not  fair,  dean  Coming  here  day  nSlm 
day;  dining  with  him;  the  talk  of  everyone;  leading  him  on;  makrofl 
yourself  so  con.spicuoii8.  I  assure  you  the  most  heartless  Hirt  cuuld  n^ 
have  done  more.    Yott  should  have  told  me — even  last  night,  Diana,*^ 

Our  heroine  was  silent.     For  this  ingenious  way  of  pnttin  ^  m 

what  she  had  really  no  pai^t  m  feW  \^^  'Cka  ^xia^er  ready.    In  od 
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of  this  greater  mind  she  was  helpless.    She  could  not  argae  or  reason; 
and  she  almost  felt  that  she  had  not  behaved  handsomely. 

Lady  Maigaret  saw  all  this,  and  judiciously  struck  in  with  the 
^  point"  she  had  mentioned  before. 

"  Yon  know  there  is  no  hurry;  at  the  end  of  the  season  you  can  do 
irbBt  yon  like  with  him;  and  when  I  am  discharging  the  servants,  yon 
can  do  the  same  with  him.  And  in  fact,  dear,  I  told  him  as  much; 
and  it's  all  settled;  so  there  it  stands ;  and  don't  be  unkind  to  the  poor 
wretchy  or  make  him  miserable  and  shoot  himself,  or  do  something 
^nally  dreadfuL" 

This  artful  arrangement  was  thus  concluded.  ''A  dreadful  busi- 
ness," perhaps  a  scene,  which  Diana  shrunk  from  always,  and  which 
pained  that  little  head  always,  was  thus  averted.  Responsibility  was 
staved  off.  She  still  could  not  but  wonder  at  and  admire  the  amazing 
instinct  of  her  guardian,  who  thus  knew,  and  even  foretold,  what  was 
going  to  happen.  It  was  a  triumph — and  not  unpleasing;  for  the  agi- 
tated transports  of  the  young  lord  had  moved  her. 

But  still  it  was  a  mere  plea£ant  dream.  She  did  not  seriously  think 
a  moment  of  a  solemn  alliance.  There  was  time — ^years  before  her— 
and  this  was  a  dilasaemmt 

The  drive,  too  long  delayed,  had  to  be  postponed,  giving  place  to 
this  important  event.  It  was  about  four  o'clock ;  Lady  Margaret  and 
herproiegie  were  still  "  talking  it  over" — the  former  dwelling  on  the 
pns^e  which  would  follow  when  this  conquest  became  known.  Then 
there  was  duty;  the  arrear  of  visits,  &c.  to  be  attended;  then  came 
erening  and  night ;  and  Lady  Margaret  went  up  to  get  on  her  harness 
imoemore. 

Chapter  XII. 

DEFEAT. 

Dtaxa  was  already  dressed ;  fresh  as  the  bouquet  she  had  in  her 
hand — ^the  choicest  and  most  costly  flowers — sent  by  the  young  lord. 
She  was  always  ready  to  the  moment ;  her  protectress  was  infinitely 
aiwre  laborious  and  careful  in  her  preparations.  In  her  choice  flowers 
and  rich  dress — a  triumph  of  Madam  Cerise's  art — she  seemed  the  last 
choice  bit  of  nature's  Sevres.  She  was  in  good  spirits,  and  not  a  little 
dated  with  the  events  of  the  day.  Suddenly  she  heard  a  step  on  the 
stairs,  and  Lugard  strode  in.  She  had  forgotten  him;  the  great  petition 
--all  that  was  depending  on  it — was  to  be  decided  that  very  evening. 
The  flushed  face,  the  wild  and  excited  eye,  the  dark  weight  of  gloom 
and  despair  on  his  face,  told  her  the  event.    She  ran  to  him. 

"  O,  my  poor  Richard,  I  am  so,  so  sorry  !" 

He  flung  himself  on  the  sofa. 

"No,  I  don't  want  pity,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  It's  all  over  e*" 
last.    This  finishes  me." 
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"Indeed  no,  Richard;  you  must  Dot  give  w«y.    Doii*t  tliinV  of  it 


now/ 
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'  It  is  easy  to  Bay  that  to  a  ruined  man  !     It  is  all  over  at  laat, 

give  up  now ;  I  shall  never  survive  the  mortificatian," 

**  O,  you  will;  you  will,"  Diana  said,  at  her  wits'  end  lo  tnow  w^iBl  I 
ape  of  comfort  to  offer;  her  gentle  face,  too,  filled  with  the  deepest 
compassion.     "You  will  find  something  else ;  I  know  you  wilh    And| 
we  will  all  help  you/' 

"I  want  no  help  from  anyone.     I  have  nothing  now  to  live  fori  I 
What  is  to  become  of  me  ?    But  it  was  all  planned  from  the  beuinmog 
by  him^ — that  mean,  scheming  fellow.     This  was  part  of  his  deviliftli 
scheme;  just  to  let  me  seem  to  win  at  first,  to  give  me  a  great«rj 
mortifictttion.    But  if  1  live  only  for  that  one  thing,  it  will  be  tojuyj 
him  back.    By  God,  I  will !" 

Lady  Margaret  entered,  a  great  expanse  of  silk  and  laces;  shei 
on  pleaEQre  bent.    8he  had  no  thought  for  the  serious  prose  of  lift  Iftl 
that  hour, 

"  Captain  Lugard  here  ?**  ahe  said  carelessly,    •*  Are  you  comu 
with  us  r* 

**  No,  no;  he  is  not,"  said  Diana ;  '*  and  I  am  so  sorry  for  him/* 

"Good  heavens !  what  has  happened  ?*' 

"  I  am  no  longer  Mtimber  of  Parliament     They  have  turned 
out.** 

**  0,  I  am  sore  we  are  so  sorry,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  in  about  ti 
tone  she  would  have  declined  an  invitation;  "but  you  will  try  agail 
There  was  youog  Ventnor,  he  got  in  for  some  other  place  after  he  ^ 
unseated.    That's  what  is  done  always.     Diana  dear,  I  am  afraid — ** 

"  And  pray  where  am  I  to  get  money  to  do  that  ?    Where  am  1 1 
get  money  to  pay  the  frightful  sums  all  this  has  cost  me  ?    Where  i 
I  to  get  enough  to  keep  a  huuse  over  my  head  ?'' 

**  Good  gracious  V  said  Lady  Margaret,  seared,  "  is  it  so  bad  as  tha 
Yoor  father  purely—" 

**We   will  ail   help,"   said   Diana   eagerly;    "we   are   euch 
friends." 

*'Now,  I  don*t  want  any  of  this,**  said  Lugard,  pacing  about ;  **i 
can  keep  my  senses^  it  is  enough— if  I  c^m  keep  on  until  I  hare  tix 
and  opportunity  to  be  even  with  him" 

"Now,  Diana  dear,  I  realhj  think  we  musi — we  promised,  jou 
know.  Good-night,  Mr  Lugard;  don't  be  cast  down;  it's  the  com- 
monest thing  in  the  world." 

She  went  downstairs  with  a  stately  rustling..   Diana  was  foUof 
but  stole  back.     He  was  sitting  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands, 

"  Dear  Richard,  dun't.    You  know  I  am  your  old  friend ;  and 
fihall  get  over  this,  and  we  shall  help  you  through  it.'' 

It  was  hard  to  resist  the  engaging  manner  in  which  thb  comfort 
was  offered.    He  looked  up. 
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"  You  are  always  kind.  But  the  best  thing  for  me  is  to  sink  at 
once,  and  make  no  struggle.    Go  to  your  party." 

"  Gome  early  in  the  morning,  and  we  will  talk  it  over,"  said  Diana 
confidentially,  and  tripped  away. 

It  had  gone  ill  indeed  with  the  hapless  Lugard.  Money,  time, 
presHgey  everything  was  gone.  The  motion  for  the  soldiers'  wives— how 
absurd  that  seemed  nowl  So  brief  an  enjoyment  of  honour  is  no  better 
than  a  short  dream. 

Not  an  hour  before  the  new  member  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Solicitor-General,  Storks,  and  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  Bodmin,  Patronage 
Secretary.  A  happy  and  triumphant  moment  for  the  young  barrister. 
It  would  have  been  far  more  so  had  Mrs.  Bligh  been  there ;  but  she  was 
away  in  France,  for  her  health,  it  was  said.  He  sat  for  a  time  to  enjoy 
the  new  scene ;  and  then  a  barrister-member  and  friend  came  to  him 
and  said,  "  Mind,  you  are  coming  with  me  to  Williamson's  to-night. 
You  promised  him  to  bring  your  blushing  honours  to  his  house." 

Bligh  agreed,  and  the  two  gentlemen  went  away.  Wil  iimson — the 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Horsely  Williamson — was  the  Attorney- G<3neral;  and 
Lady  Jane  Williamson  was  Lord  Malpas'  daughter.  Not  often  do  the 
mouldy  men  of  law,  who  burrow  their  way  up  to  the  Chancellorship 
from  regions  below,  make  such  alliances;  and  Lady  Margaret  and  other 
persons  of  condition  were  quite  willing  to  welcome  their  sister  and  her 
connections. 

*'  We  shall  see  all  sorts  of  queer  Yahoos,  my  dear,"  she  said, ''  and 
ibeir  odd  wives.  But  I  know  Lady  Jane's  people  are  coming  to  her  in 
good  force." 

Sir  John  Williamson,  though  he  could  give  one  of  the  best  opi- 
nions at  the  bar  "  on  title,"  scarcely  enjoyed,  as  Mr.  Pepys  said,  an 
honourable  reciprocity — for  title  had  not  so  handsome  an  opinion  of 
him.  He  moved  among  Lady  Jane's  noble  friends  a  small,  dry,  clerk* 
like,  old-fashioned  little  man,  of  no  more  account  there  than  his  own 
footman,  and  delighted  to  meet  some  of  his  own  profession,  who  with 
infinite  difficulty  had  been  admitted. 

It  was  past  twelve  o'clock  when  our  hero — or  one  of  our  heroes — 
Robert  Bligh  came  in,  and  did  him  a  homage  which  every  barrister 
feels  for  so  august  a  person  as  the  Attorney-General. 

Sir  John,  who  had  been  cast  away,  as  it  were,  on  a  dry  spit  of  land, 
elbowed  by  guardsmen  in  the  most  unconcerned  way,  now  lighted  up 
when  he  saw  Bligh. 

"Come  from  taking  your  seat?"  he  said.  "New  member;  very 
glad  to  see  you.    I  must  introduce  you  to  Lady  Jane." 

Not  a  few  among  the  men  looked  with  interest  after  Bligh.  Victory 
of  any  kind  is  always  received  favourably.  If  you  cannot  be  the  shape 
of  a  rose,  it  is  something  to  know  the  rose,  or  be  in  the  same  room  with 
it.  He  was  not  a  mouldy,  worn-out  young  barrister,  weak-eyed  and  un- 
wholesome, but  handsome  and  sociable. 
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Lady  Jane  snatched  a  moment  from  Major  llfliioock  ^  6mVk 
Guards  to  say,  i 

**  Mr.  Bligh,  do  yon  know  many  people  ?    Too  miisi  let  nt  intoo- 1 
dnce  yon*    There  \&  Miss  Gayi  our  great  hetrefls — ^bat  die  bgoiBf  I* 
be  married.*' 

Bligh  gave  a  genuine  start,    "  Going  to  be  married  V* 

Diana  was  taking  her  UBual  nightly  exercise,  flyini::^  r^^mi  1  :n  the  J 
raise  she  so  loved;  besieged  with  offers,  and  entering  her  enga^eaeeto  mM 
though  she  were  a  little  fairy  bookmaker  on  a  race-coctriew  In  tkai 
relations  she  was  as  honest  as  the  snn,  and  was  never  known  to  '^ttoof 
over**  even  the  most  persevering  and  adhesive  •^ecmb'^  of  a  crttlvffvtf 
whom  every  yoimg  beauty  has  one  at  least  who  is  her  plague*  Vmm 
when  she  saw  him  started,  and  broke  from  her  partner,  wlio  did  Ml 
relish  her  empressemmL 

**  0,  Robert,**  she  said,  **80  yon  are  sncceeafal  ;  and  I  am  m  gU 
Yet  poor  Richard — '* 

**  I  feel  for  him  as  much — **  he  said,  •*  bnt  what  csn  I  do?  He  would 
enter  on  this  foolish  conrse.    Bat  what  is  tlm  they  tell  roe  ?    I 
to  congratulate  you,  it  seems." 

He  was  grave,  and  seemed  sincere. 

"  0,  on  this  report,**  she  said  impatiently.    "O,  tbM«  is  no  tmib— | 
that  is,  I  am  to  do  aa  I  please.    But  everyone  is  worrying  me." 

**  Patmore  is  a  good  fellow,  and  will  turn  out  well  wfaa  lie 
older;  and  I  hiow  he  has  a  great  regard  for  yon*    Yon  know  I  am  i 
A  sort  of  guardian,  so  it  is  my  du^  to  advise  i  and  I  wotild  UiU 
seriously.     I  had  some  of  his  papers  before  me,  and  I  aflstne  yea  I 
will  be  enormously  rich." 

'^  So  yoti  advise  me?"  said  Diana,  tossing  her  head;  ^*  I  can  icUlai 
that  myself,  thank  yon,  Mr,  Robert  Bligh,  M,P.   I  snppooe  mow  joi  \ 
to  be  quite  a  great  man — ^above  all  our  little  trifling.    I  woadcr  ypi 
don't  feel  more  for  poor  Richard,  on  whose  ruins  yon  have  rieeiw** 

*'0,  as  for  thaV'  said  he  calmly,  "I  have  given  up  sensual  1 
good  deal.    I  found  it  so  heavy — so  annoying  to  carry  aboirt   NeoK 
cared  for  it ;  and  it  was  no  good  to  myself;  so — " 

**  8o  you  got  rid  of  it  altogether?" 

**  Yes,  Miss  Diana,  and  in  every  way.  Xow  I  am 
aelfiahly,  and  a  good  deal  for  myself.  The  great  point,  t*.  ,/  ....  uii  1 
to  j^  w»  and  to  get  on  with  enjoyment  to  yourself.  I  have  ihoo|bt  i 
great  deal  over  these  things  lately,  and  have  begun  to  think  mcit  rf 
the  world  in  which  we  all  live,  and  of  its  enjoyments.  Yon  iee  I  ■> 
here  at  a  ball,  and  mean  to  dance  too.  I  am  engaged  to  aome  ye«Q| 
lady,  for  whose  name  Lady  Jane  Williamson  is  responsible ;  bnt  I  iha8| 
know  her  by  her  face.    She  said  she  was  one  of  the  j^rettieKt  line-**    ■ 

*'  And  have  you  forgotten  Miss  Bullock  V^  said  I)iaaa»  with  nrftalf 
scorn.    "  *Pon  my  word,  you  are  coming  out.    Wlio  has  1 
jouthisT 
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"Well,"  said  Bligh,  Bmiling,  "yon  gave  me  a  lesson  or  two — do 
jon  recollect?  so  did  poor  Lngard;  so  did  the  world.  Among  all 
these  instractors  I  have  picked  np  something.  Now  with  the  Honse, 
and  this  new  career,  and  all  my  new  friends — and  yon  can't  imagine 
the  number  I  have  foond  since  four  o'clock  to-day — I  am  likely  to  do 
T€ty  well.    Ah,  there  is  my  yonng  lady !    Is  she  not  pretty  ?" 

The  next  thing  Diana  saw  was  Mr.  Robert  Bligh,  according  to  the 
hadmeyed  phrase,  in  ^  the  mazes  of  the  dance."  On  many  sides  she 
heard  his  name.  "Clever  yonng  man — unseated  the  man  who  was 
member  for  Galthorpe." 

Diana  was  a  little  fretfdl  and  provoked — she  was  no  actress — and 
riie  felt  a  sort  of  pang  as  she  saw  now  that  her  old  friend  and  favourite, 
niiofle  success  she  had  admired,  had  in  reality  grown  indifferent  to  her. 
had  spoiled  him,  she  thought.  This  indifference,  she  was  sure, 
not  put  on,  for  he  was  so  good-natured  with  it — a  sure  test ;  for 
0eied  indifference  is  always  overdone,  and  is  attended  with  a  certain 
brusqueness  and  savagery.  Yes,  she  thought,  he  will  now  be  so  courted 
and  admired,  and  perhaps  flattered,  he  will  cease  to  think  of  his  old 
friends. 

Pleasant  little  natures  like  those  of  Diana  expect  all,  but  are  un- 
reasonable enough  to  think  that  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  them. 
Again  she  heard  the  praise,  like  a  chime — "  so  clever — ^brilliant  fellow 
^-will  make  a  show  in  the  House — upset  a  man  called  Ltigard."  Poor 
Lngard !  Even  with  her,  who  was  so  compassionate  for  all  his  troubles 
and  misfortunes,  the  feeling  was  tinged  with  the  pity  which  is  disguised 
contempt^  though  she  was  unconscious  of  it.  Bright  young  girls,  fine 
ereatnres  with  flashing  eyes  and  rich  dresses — some  of  our  English 
"meeses"  which  Frenchmen  so  admire — these  seemed  to  be  floating 
round  the  enchanted  Bligh,  like  the  fairies  in  a  pantomime  round  a 
hero  who  has  been  lost  in  a  wood.  Something  passed  through  Diana's 
mind  in  this  shape — ^that  she  should  be  one  of  these  wood-fairies,  and 
she  would  lay  herself  to  bring  back  this  deserter  to  her  little  camp  and 
tiny  colours. 

Bligh  was  indeed  enjoying  himself.  He  was  at  that  moment,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  phrase,  being  "buttonholed"  by  Sir  John 
Williamson,  and  Diana  heard  some  of  the  conversation  even.  "  Of 
course,  if  you  press  for  it,  we  should  be  very  glad  indeed.  The  Attorney- 
GeneraLahip  of  the  Southern  Palatine  is  now  worth  a  good  deal ;  there 
is  so  much  '  manufacturing'  crime  about  there." 

Diana  asked  Bligh  about  this,  and  he  told  her  how  Mr.  Gardiner, 
the  "  Q.  C,"  had  just  died,  and  this  oflBce  of  provincial  prosecutor 
was  now  vacant,  and  had  been  offered  to  him.  It  was  worth  about  a 
thousand,  and  no  trouble. 

"A  thousand  a-year  and  no  trouble,"  said  Diana,  with  expanding 
eyes.    "  How  charming !" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  smiling,  "no  trouble;  that  is  the  great  point,    I 
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hope  yon  Fecolleci  an  old  promise  yon  mtudit  me  toog  tgoj  bat  }n\ 

won't  keep  to  it,  I  know," 

"  What  !**  said  Diana,  pleased;  ''indeed  I  will,  if  I  did  proffilfi;  ( 

I  will  promise  now,  if  jon  like.*' 

**  The  aettlementB,  I  mean.     Lady  Margaret,  I  think,  waa  \nwm 
Yon  said  I  wag  to  have  the  drawing  of  thera.    I  ghall  take  care  of  ji«r 
interests,  never  fear,  and  '  tie  him  up*  properly." 

Diana  did  not  relifih  this  good-natnre  at  all.  *'  O,  I  don*t  hiiST,* 
ahe  Baid.     **  Why  do  you  suppose  such  a  thing?" 

In  short,  this  was  one  night,  of  which  there  were  many  pfttn-niA.  :; 
Diana*b  life — it  was  part  of  the  regular  round;  yet  she  did  ooi  i-nj^t 
this  night  bo  much.  Lord  Patmore  was  gloomy  and  morow.  lit  m 
thinking  of  the  splendid  "sacrifices"  he  had  made — the  noble  ofev 
Was  this  the  treatment? — a  sort  of  indiderence.  The  usnal  proccsfHi 
was  then  formed  towards  three  o'clot^k,  and  Lady  Margaret  was  csortlri 
out  with  the  UKual  tenderness  and  delicacy  by  her  young  lOciL  Thtf 
roiled  home  in  the  ^reat  chariot. 

"  Ton  my  word,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  our  friend  Robert  ktt  fol 
up.  After  all,  poor  Richard  was  not  fit  for  that  stirt  of  thing,  attbif 
say  he  wanted  balhist.  Do  you  know  what  Williamson  «»id  to  me? 
That  Robert  wag  just  the  fellow  that  would  hang  on  ^m  until  k 
fastened  on  the  Chancellorship  one  of  these  days.  Of  course;  wondeiM 
young  man  he  is,  if  he  doQ*t  get  ain^/' 

"  He  tJi  a  little  altered,"  Diana  said  thoughtfully • 

**  I  daresay.     Well,  dear,  what  did  you  think  of  poor  Pat  to-uiiHH!  j 
Old  Lady  Vortigern,  1  afisure  you,  she  wouldn't  speak  Ui  httn.    1 1 
as  proud  to-night  as  if  J  had  won  a  battle,  dear.    The  Cuckoo  will  M 
eomethiog  to  announce  in  real  eiirnebt  now.'* 

Somehow,  Diana  did  not  rcspoud  to  this  triumphant  Tiew. 
a  turning  back  to  the  past,  or  the  shadow  of  a  presentiment? 

When  they  got  into  their  hall  there  were  some  lett^ers  aiv 
wiiieh  usually  waited  for  them.  Latly  Margaret  gathered  i 
When  they  were  in  their  room  before  the  fire,  and  she  had  got  ber 
harness  off,  the  General  looked  at  them  coroplat^ntly.  There  wji  (M 
**big  blue  letter,  with  a  seal,'*  addressed  to  Dr4uni«-thttt  imfMirtill 
young  lady  always  got  a  whole  mail— the  r  natl 

the  little  pale  forehead  t^  contract.   The  ant    _!  _     _  „  .        „.  i/^^ 
as  she  recognised  the  value  of  that  capital  rule  of  leaving  by  I 
a  certain  time  to  settle,  and  then  a  |x>rtion  ansu<      '        If. 

**  One  of  their  usual  worrvings,*'  the  said ;  *Sj  id  it  tt>»ofi{kt^ 

**  My  God  !'*  cried  Lady  Murgai*et,  her  eyes  hxed  on  Iho 
**  what's  all  this?" 

Diana,  pale,  looked  over  Lady  Margarets  shouldefi  and  nid  widi 
her: 
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"  Gay  v.  Gay. 

'*  26  New  Building9,  Queen-street. 
"  Madam, — ^We  beg  to  inform  yon  that  we  have  been  instructed  by 
our  client.  Miss  Engenie  Gay,  of  Boulogne,  to  commence  proceedings 
against  yon  in  ejectment  for  the  lands  and  tenements  of  Gay  Court. 
We  shall  feel  obliged  if  yon  will  refer  us  to  your  solicitor,  who  will 
accept  serrioe  of  the  writ  in  this  matter,  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

"  We  remain.  Madam, 

"  Griffiths^  Baker,  &  Co." 


Chapter  XIII. 

CHANGE. 

Fob  long  after  might  Diana  look  back  to  that  dreadful  night  with 
a  sort  of  horror;  all  seemed  to  have  ended  then.  The  lights  were 
rudely  extinguished ;  everything  was  cold  and  dismal.  The  palace 
had  changed  to  a  gaol :  instead  of  colours  and  hangings  and  rich  deco- 
rations, the  soft  path,  the  sweet  scents,  the  effulgence  of  light — all  had 
gone — there  were  rough,  rude,  cruel  stone  flags  and  bars.  It  was  over 
indeed.  The  sweet  little  play  of  life,  which  she  found  so  delicious,  was 
finished — the  curtain  was  down ;  the  stage,  the  theatre  gone. 

She  could  hardly  understand  or  realise  it,  and  sat  in  her  chair 
before  the  fire  looking  at  the  fatal  document.  Not  much  comfort  was 
got  from  Lady  Margaret. 

"  It  may  turn  out  nothing,  my  dear  child ;  or  they  may  have  to  be 
bought  off.  But,  you  know,  I  must  tell  yon,  poor  Gay  always  said 
there  was  something  of  this  sort  hanging  over  him ;  and  there  was  a 
story  of  that  wild  fellow  your  uncle  getting  picked  up  by  some  creature 
in  France.  G^  knows.  We  must  only  hope  for  the  best,  my  poor 
child.  You  see,  if  you  had  listened  to  me  about  Patmore,  it  might 
have  been  all  done  and  settled  long  ago.  Now,  of  course,  he'll  take 
fright." 

"  That,"  said  Diana,  "  I  do  not  care  about.  Of  course  he  must 
know  everything.  0,  to  think  of  this  coming  on  me !  And  will  they 
leave  me  nothing  ?  If  they  are  entitled  to  it,  of  course  they  must  have 
it.  Poor  dear  papa  would  not  have  kept  it  from  them,  if  he  had 
known  it." 

"  O,  folly,  dear;  yon  must  send  and  get  the  best  advice,  and  the 
best  counsel." 

"  Yes,"  said  Diana  eagerly,  "  to  Robert — he  will  do  everything  for 
me.   And  yet,  0—" 

"  Of  course  he  must ;  but  in  the  regular  way.  We'll  send  to  him 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Now  don't  let  it  weigh  on  your  spirits. 
All  will  come  right,  I  am  sure.    By  the  way,  though,  that  woman^"  said 
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Lady  Margaret  with  a  sudden  start — "  she  couldn't  haye  something  to 
do  with  this  ?" 

**0  dear,  no,"  said  Diana  absently;  **  though  she  did  not  like  mc 
0,  this  is  very,  very  cruel!    What  is  to  hecome  of  me  ?" 

The  reader  will  perhaps  have  noted  that  there  was  already  a  8ori 
faint  change  in  Lady  Margaret.     She  was  a  perfect  woman  of 
— a  woman  of  the  world — and  at  her  age  felt  that  every  hour  wn« 
value  equal  to  three  or  four  at  another  period  of  life.     Hence,  here  wi 
nearly  a  whole  season  wasted.     Here,  too,  was  a  loss  of  prestige, 
credit,  in  being  the  patroness  of,  and  voucher  for,  this  poor  little  oral 
whiiih  had  turned  out  so  unfortunately.     She  had  an  affection  ft 
Diana;  but  was  put  out  by  this  **  crosgness'*  of  things.     She  slept  wel 
that  night.     Poor  Diana  tossed  and  tossed  ;  fancied  she  was  alre^d^ 
degraded,  sentenced,  deposed,  and  tnraed  out,  a  pauper  on  the  world. 

Early  she  sent  off  a  note  to  Robert — in  faltering  characters,  and 
a  style  that  seemed  to  falter — begging  of  him  to  come  to  her  n(  mte^ 
B6  she  had  something  most  serious  to  ask  him  about ;  and  she  knew 
that  he  would  help  her. 

When  this  was  gone,  she  sat  earnestly  waiting  with  a  load  at 
young  heart.     Hobert  would  fly  to  her,  would  help  and  stand  by  ber^ 
and  forgive  her  treatment  of  him  j  she  knew  that.     Here  be  wi 
it  was  Richard  Lugard,  excited  still,  and  oomo  at  that  early 
selfishly,  to  dwell  ui>on  his  ^Tongs,  and  talk  over  vengeanoe  upon 
head  of  the  man  he  hated. 

"  Such  a  night/*  he  said, "  as  I  have  had;  such  a  miserable,  frigWM 
night !  But  I  shall  know  the  worst  soon,  "WTiy,  what*B  tlie  matter, 
Diana  ?'   You  look  ill  too.'* 

Diana  told  him.  **  I  cannot  help  you  now  aa  I  hoped,  Richttrd," 
ahe  said. 

His  eyes  sparkled. 

**  But  don't  you  understand,"  he  said ;   "  don't  yon  see  all 
who's  work  this  is  ?    Why,  it's  a  conspiracy  !    I  know  it — he  and 
mother.     Don*t  you  recollect  how  she  threatened  you  that  day  ? 
said  she  would  make  you  repent  it.     And,  Diana,"  he  added,  with 
flashing  eyes,  "  he  is  in  it  too  !     I  know  it ;  because,  do  you  remem 
'  when  he  was  searching  all  those  nights  among  the  papers,  and  I  wam< 
you  ?    There's  the  whole  of  it.    That  woman  would  do  anything 
know  her  well." 

Diana  listened,  wondering;  and  could  only  faintly  aay:  •*0,  im- 
possible 1    They  could  not  be  so  base — so  wicked/* 

**  Ask  Lady  Margaret  what  she  thinks.  The  only  thing  now  is  to 
beat  them— to  baffle  them.  You  must  get  some  clever  fellow  thaild 
up  to  all  this  dirty  work  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground/*  ' 

"O,"  said  Diana  distractedly,  "  I  know  no  such  people,    I  give  up 

at  once.    I  don't  know  what  to  do^  or  whom  to  trust.   I  have  no  friend^ 

it  seems  to  me." 
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"  Yes,  you  have,"  said  Richard ;  **  and  a  real  odGj  too*    Ah,  if  you 
only  listened  to  me  I    But  that's  all  over  now,     I  know  such  a 
i  —  the  Tery  one  for  such  eases — so  clever  and  knowing;  he  has 
aaged  such  things  before.     If  I  had  only  taken  his  advice  in  thia 
IS  of  mine,  I  should  have  been  in  a  different  way.    But  he  will 
f  of  him,  never  fear," 
I  They  heard  a  step  on  the  stair.     Robert  Bligh  entered  hastily*    He 
ired  when  he  saw  Richard ;  but  went  op  to  him  frankly. 
"  I  wish  it  had  been  anyone  else  but  you,  Lugard,'*  he  said,    "That 
I  will  venture  to  say,  as  I  know  you  do  not  like  complimentB  of 
iolence/* 

[*•  0,  you  may  stop  there.   I  want  nothing  approaching  it  from  you* 
are  at  arms'-length,  recollect;  and  I  don't  look  on  the  account 
us  88  in  anyway  closed.     Understand  that,  to  begin  with,  Mr, 
Bligh,  M.P;' 
It  is  only  what  I  expected,**  said  the  other  calmly ;  "  and  you  are 
I  same  as  you  always  were.    "With  all  my  heart,  then.** 
He  turned  to  Diana  with  an  inquiring  look.     He  waa  too  delicate 
ay,  "  What  is  it  you  wrote  to  see  me  about  ?" 
**  And  there  are  others  understand  you^  too,"  went  on  Lugard  in 
ttg  cjccitement,     *'You  are  being  found  out  gradually.      That 
and  slow  game  won't  pay  with  everyone,  I  can  tell  you.    She 
i  your  unworthy  scheme — your  conspiracy — " 
^ «  Hush,  Richard,"  she  faltered ;  **  w*e  know  nothing.** 
►  **Diana— Jliis  Gay,**  said  Rol>ert,  turning  to  her;  "  what  is  this  ?** 
"Let  me  speak  for  her,'*  said  Lugard*      "This  pretence  won't 
ver.     It  is  all  new  to  you.     You  know  nothing — ^no,  of  course, 
of  this  action  ?"    And  he  tossed  over  the  attorney's  letter  to 


Robert  calmly  read  it ;  then  bit  his  lip.     His  face  contracted  with 
le^ression  of  pain. 
"Now  look  at  him.     Let  him  dare  say  he  knows  nothing," 
Diana  did  look. 
"  I  do  know  nothing,"  he  said  ;  *'  and  this  news  has  shocked  me 

than  I  can  say ;  but — '' 
"  And  have  you  no  suspicion,  then?**  Lugard  went  on.    **  You  would 
wish  to  name  absent  persons.    No,  sirj  yoin*  services  and  advice 
I  not  wanted  here.   She  wants  no  double-dealing,  no  double-handed 
Jierous  assistance.'* 

Bligh  turned  on  him.    "This  is  not  the  place  for  this  sort  of  lan- 
;  I  shall  give  you  other  opportunities,  if  you  desire  them,    I  do 
Tolunie^  assistance  here,  though  I  w^ould  be  glad  to  aid.     Miss 
i  Gay  knows  me  long  enough  to  suppose  that  I  would  help  her 
with  every  power  of  my  heart,  soul,  and  strength,    I  may  ask  her  ffutt,** 
Diaiia  paused ;  then  raised  her  eyes. 
I  ^Indeed  yon  have  always  been  good  to  me.    But  still,  in  this  cruel 
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blow  that  has  come  upon  me,  it  is  so  strange  that  Mrs* 
have  threatened  me,  and — *' 

BliglfB  face  fell ;  he  did  not  aoswer,  but  ooTerod  his  face,  nid  p^ 
a  half-groan, 

**  By  Heaven,'*  said  La^ifard,  starting  up  and  striking  the  table,  "I 
am  rig^ht !  Answer ;  you  owe  it  to  her,  you  owe  it  to  thai  jni^ticft  iri 
honour  which  is  always  in  your  mouth,  to  gay  <^  .  here  ml 

before  ns,  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  this.     Do  yrni  I,  ^n  tic^W  . 

even,  thai  Mrs.  Blkjh  has  anijthm^  to  do  wUh  il: 

Still  Robert  did  not  answer, 

'«  0,  Robert  Bligli,  don't  let  roe  think  that !" 

At  length  Bligh  spoke,  and  very  slowly.    He  was  TCigr  pakw 

**  I  have  not  Been  her  for  many  weeks," 

**  Ah,  there's  a  fencing  witness  for  you!"  said  Lngard. 

"1  know  nothing  of  her  proceedings.  What  I  know  or  raspocli 
nothing  to  you,"  Robert  said,  turning  fiercely  to  Lia'anL 

"  A  bullying  witness  too." 

"But  this  much  I  will  say,"  added  Bligh,  turning  lo  O^nui:  ' 
dare  not  help  you  now,  after  such  suspicion^  or  such  a  charge, 
fitill,  let  me  implore  you,  be  on  your  guard.     Mind  mc  in  this,  at  1 
Take  care  whom  you  trust,  and  do  not  be  led  by  tliose  who  affeei  to^ 
be  in  your  interest.     I  shall  do  what  I  can,  though  at  a  difitannr»  M 
beJriend  you — (hat  you  may  count  on." 

He  was  gone.  To  Diana  Lugard  said  with  exultation,  ^  After  iQ, 
there  is  compensation.  His  victory  is  not  so  great*  I  fthall  mitib 
him  in  this  yet,  though  he  may  be  M,P.  0  Dianii,  1  feel  no  4iii^ 
pointment,  and  have  sometliing  to  look  forward  tu  now." 

Lady  Margaret  came.  She  wisely  and  authoritatively  indoned  iD 
that  Lugtu*d  said.  There  could  be  no  doubt  the  Blighs  were  il  tU 
bottom  of  the  whole.  Bhe  had  always  a  sort  of  regard  for  the  **(iidh . 
ing"  character  of  Ricliard  Lngard,  He  described  his  agent — the  i 
he  recommended  fur  the  feituation — ^Page;  he  inspired  [Viooa 
hope.  It  would  **  blow  over"  under  the  skilful  hands  of  Pagf^ ' 
would  find  perhaps  there  was  nothing  in  it  at  all.  They  wcit 
women.  Once  Diana  faintly  pleaded  for  her  old  friend;  btit 
refusal  to  contradict  the  charge  was  conclusive. 


Chapter  XIV. 

A  SORE  TRIAL. 

It  was  a  rueful  business  for  poor  Diana»  going  through  the  r«g«I^ 
routine—tlie  heavy  coach  swinging  along,  the  drive,  the  vi«it,  tb<»tk»- 
sand  and  one  antics  and  fadaUr^  of  fashion,  with  this  f  't^ 

over  her  head  as  they  rolled  along.     The  worst  was,  ti,.„ 
efening  paper,  the  lively  Rpgmt-sireet  Chronkk^  which  alwayi  I 
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fresh  tit-bit  of  Bocial  news,  and  a  number  of  which  was  like  a  five- 
xninntes*  chat  with  a  cleyer  clubman,  had  a  short  paragraph  on  the 
matter  in  the  agreeable  page  devoted  to  fails  divers : 

^  The  class  of  persons  that  seem  to  be  known  to  penny-a-liners 

only  as  *  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,'  are  to  have  good  work  cut  out 

finr  them,  in  a  substantial  cause  cilebre  which  will  affect  the  whole 

estates  of  a  beautiful  young  heiress  whose  name  must  be  very  familiar 

to  the  Court-newsman.    In  the  common  language  of  ordinary  English- 

meD,  a  suit  in  ejectment  has  been  commenced  to  recover  possession  of 

the  estates  of  Gay  Court,  the  plaintiff  claiming  as  child  of  an  elder 

brother  of  the  late  owner.    There  is  said  to  be  a  French  marriage, — 

Becret,  of  course, — an  heir  hidden  away  by  an  unnatural  grandmother, 

and  details  of  the  most  thrilling  sort.    When  we  add  that  Serjeant 

Hawker  has  been  retained  to  lead  for  the  plaintiff  and  state  her  case 

(she  is  a  young  girl,  and  called  Eugenie),  we  have  said  enough  to  whet, 

and  at  the  same  time  to  stay,  the  stomach  of  the  most  voracious  admirer 

of  what  is  called  the  romance  of  real  life.    The  famous  correspondent 

of  a  certain  daily  paper  even  now  must  be  sharpening  his  pen.    We 

hope  in  a  few  days  to  be  able  to  present  our  readers  with  an  outline  of 

this  case  from  a  special  and  exclusive  source." 

Mr.  Page,  the  solicitor,  was  a  young  man  of  not  more  than  thirty, 
who  dressed  exceedingly  well,  and  was  not  by  any  means  of  the  mouldy, 
I  ascetic  class  to  which  law-agents  are  supposed  to  belong.  He  had  a 
I  bright  &ce,  got  his  clothes  from  the  best  tailors,  and  went  to  balls  and 
parties.  This  brought  him  in  contact  with  '*  officers  and  gentlemen'* 
who  asked  him  to  dine  at  mess,  and  went  to  him  when  they  got  into 
'  any  scrape.  What  riveted  this  connection,  and  quite  brought  him 
into  leading  military  business,  was  a  little  affair  down  at  Eichmond  on 
one  of  the  Derby-days,  when  a  party  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  a 
Guards  regiment,  and  crowded  on  a  drag,  were  coming  home  filled 
with  wine  and  spirits  (of  an  animal  sort),  and  passing  through  that 
pretty  townlet,  discharged  a  whole  volley  of  oranges  at  an  honest  house- 
bolder  standing  at  his  door  and  looking  at  the  procession  going  by. 
Much  damage  was  done  to  him,  and  one  of  the  horses  growing  restive 
at  the  turn,  the  police  had  time  to  come  up,  and  arrest  two  of  the 
gentlemen  identified  by  the  burgess.  Being  released  on  bail,  they  ap- 
peared next  morning,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Page,  who  had  been  with 
them,  and  actually  dined  with  them  that  night ;  and  he  took  so  many 
points,  and  managed  the  whole  so  cleverly,  that  the  two  officers  were 
discharged  in  triumph,  and  the  burgess  went  home  rather  damaged  in 
character  with  his  neighbours.  On  this  success,  it  seemed  that  no- 
thing legal  could  be  done  in  the  army  without  Page's  aid.  That  gentle- 
man was  always  being  invited  to  dine,  which  he  delighted  in;  was 
introduced  to  generals,  colonels,  &c.,  and  saw  before  him  a  prospect 
indeed  of  getting  into  high  life  at  last.  He  was  found  very  useful  in 
arranging  with  creditors,  advancing  himself  alaO)  and  "wsa  never  a 
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pressing  creditor.    He  used  indeed  to  say,  in  a  gcnUeiiiBtil/  biUtti  1 

just  as  one  brother-officer  might  say  to  :  that  he  mmi  l»afttfcil| 

money  back,  if  convenient,  or,  indeed,  it  waa  d 

not,  as  he  was  in  a  terrible  way  himself;  and  thoagb  be  nvsM  nit 

to  press,  still  he  could  not  be  ex|"i6cted  to  suifer  hiinielt    II  ^«  i 

virtne  that  recommended  him  to  Lni^ard^  who  threw  hifuidf  i 

into  bis  hands,  or  arms  even.    It  was  Page  who  omuiged 

for  the  petition,  who  had  fomished  the  money  "  to  fee"  r%tt 

counsel ;  but  it  was  Page  who  spoke  to  Lugord  in  a  Teiy  aliercd  tfltt 

on  the  morning  after. 

"  This  is  a  very  blue  lookout,"  he  said  gloomily.     **  I  conto 
this.     I  have  bad  to  raise  the  money,  and  waa  sure  of  sacoeaL    I  ( 
aftbrd  to  lo&e  it,  or  even  to  wait.    I  am  quite  ran  out  omoog  them  il' 
What  do  you  propose  T' 

"  Nothingt"  said  Lugard,  colouring.  "  You  don*t  me^a  to  mrjmtn 
going  to  turn  on  me  in  this  way,  are  you  ?  By  G — ,  tbatV  too  duif 
practice  altogether,  I  haven't  a  halfpenny.  Yon  must  wait,  ai  Obw 
fellows  do,  and  give  me  time." 

**  I  can  nof^''  said  Mr,  Page  bluntly.     "  The  money  must  he  ' 
oat.    You  must  sell." 

Lugard  started.     "Selll*'  he  cried;   "is  that  it?     i^  *.*-. 
yon  are  at  ?    So  now  we  are  coming  out  in  our  true  ooloon,  U  i 
the  regular  Shylock." 

''  I  don't  mind  all  this,''  said  the  other,  Emiliog,  *'Toit 
must  be  done  if  I  say  it  or  wish  it.  I  know  I  am  xmAeft  great  obH0»>1 
tions  to  you  for  various  services,  but  that  would  be  paying  U»  ki^j 
Seriously,  vert/  seriously,  what  do  yon  propose  ?" 

"  I  was  going  to  propose  a  capital  good  thing,"  said  Lngiird  mnfi^f 
**  but  you  may  do  your  worst  now,  and  you  shall  never  have  it,  A 
lawsuit  for  a  young  girl  of  the  best  family  and  in  the  highest  fioditT*| 
I'll  find  plenty  that  will  help  ma,  and  help  her  too." 

This  charming  opening  had  a  deep  effect  on  Mr,  Page.   Tb«y  ^ 
the  elements  that  could  tempt  bim  most.    *'  I  oonld  tell  yon  j 
myself,"  he  said.     **  I  know  what  you  allude  to ;  it  is  tbi         *    "^  ^'^^ 
Diana  Gay.    Well,"  he  continued  slowly,  "  I  do  not  wi 
or  pressing,  though  there  are  others  who  will  be  batth  and 
enough  with  me.     If  I  see  my  way  in  this  matter,  and  ihe  tfaisig  M^ 
at  all  feasible —    But  you  said  the  same  of  the  election.** 
.         **  So  we  thought— so  we  all  thought,"  said  Richard  impeUioaiiy. 
'         "  I  must  see  her — see  her  at  once,"  said  3Ir.  Page;  •* &r  no  tiotffc 
to  be  lost," 

Richard  hesitated,   **  She  knows  no  more  than  we  do,  nolhios  Wf0 
than  was  in  that  writ     lt*s  all  a  mere  imiwstnrc** 

"  Just  as  you  please ;  but  if  I  am  to  move  in  it,  I  mmi  iee  h«ri  ^ 
have  her  own  instructions." 

That  evening  Jlr.  Lngonl  brought  bis  solicitor,  Mr,  Pagis,  wi* 
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him  to  Diana.    The  current  of  her  life  had  indeed  changed.    Even 
this  intenriew  had  the  air  of  part  of  the  great  responsibility  that  had 
ao  Badd^7  come  upon  her.    When  the  two  gentlemen  arrived,  and 
mLW  Diana  alanej  *^  on  business,"  Lngard  even  noticed  the  anxious  worn 
look  in  her  eyes,  the  strained  expression  in  her  face.    Lady  Margaret 
was  ont  on  her  business ;  for  with  this  true  lady  of  the  world,  as  the 
hoars  of  life  shortened,  they  became  more  precious,  in  a  ratio  that 
acmned  liker  the  mysterious  expanding  power  of  the  horse-shoe  problem. 
9ie  conld  not  afford  to  waste  these  diamond  moments  in  looking  back. 
There  was  a  charming  girl  she  had  just  come  to  know,  Miss  Pollexfen 
—only  a  father,  sure  to  inherit  the  vast  Pollexfen  estates,  and  no 
female  relatiye  to  speak  of.    She  was  not  a  heartless  or  an  unfeeling 
person.  Lady  Margaret;  but  the  world  was  with  her  life.     She  must 
more  on,  and  she  could  not  help  going  to  call  on  this  young  lady.    Her 
Moaifcive  worldly  mind  already  was  disturbed  at  the  change  she  ex- 
perienced.   Perhaps  she  thought  the  world,  her  friend,  had  begun  to 
look  coldly  on  her  as  being  unsuccessful,  or  associated  with  a  failing 
cause. 

Poor  Diana  had  nothing  to  tell,  nothing  to  show  but  that  awful 
and  fatal  paper  which  had  been  the  first  notice  of  the  blow.  Mr. 
Pfege,  very  deferential  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  put  some  ques- 
tions with  due  apologies  :  had  she  ever  heard  her  father  allude  to 
the  possibility  of  such  a  thing — had  there  ever  been  even  the  question 
ask^ — had  this  Gay  left  any  children?  Diana  could  not  say;  she 
was  bewildered ;  she  could  not  lay  her  mind  to  think. 

"  It's  all  a  trumped-up  business,"  said  Lugard  impetuously.  " AYe'U 
expose  them !" 

"  We  r  said  Mr.  Page,  turning  on  him  slowly.  "  How,  pray  ? 
Will  you  let  us  hear  your  plan,  then;  what  can  you  know,  pray?" 
He  paused  a  moment.  "  No,  no ;  we  must  have  no  talking  or  boast- 
ing ;  this  is  too  serious  a  matter." 

"  You  think  so?"  said  Diana,  looking  at  him  wistfully.  "  0,  then, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry,  truly  sorry,  to  speak  in  this  way,"  said  Mr.  Page 
gently ;  "  but  it  is  for  the  best  that  you  should  know  the  truth :  I 
think  80  indeed.  I  have  experience  of  these  sort  of  cases ;  and  they 
would  not  dare  to  come  forward  unless  there  was  something  substantial 
to  go  upon.  But  are  you  willing  to  trust  in  me — in  my  labour,  skill, 
aad  devotion  to  your  interest  ? — for  I  am  always  devoted  to  every  client 
whose  case  I  take  up." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Diana  helplessly. 

"  Suppose  so !"  repeated  Mr.  Page,  smiling.  "  Ah,  I  see ;  that 
will  scarcely  do.  I  have  no  wish  to  force  myself  on  you.  I  was  brought 
here,  recollect." 

"Of  course,  Diana,"  said  Lugard,  "you  mean  to  give  Page  every 
authority?    I  did  so."      *    \ 
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**  That  has  no  connection  with  this  matter,"  |pid  the  Bolidior 
coldly.  ''Becollect  this  is  not  a  bnsiness  for  nmii  legal  duty— in- 
stracting  connsel,  drawing  out  a  brief,  as  Lady  Margaret's  respectable 
firm  would  do.  There  must  be  plot  and  counterplot,  prying  and 
probing ;  mean,  nasty,  ungrateful,  dirty  work.  Excuse  me  saying  bo^ 
Miss  Gay :  I  mean  ungrateful  to  meJ* 

Lugard  walked  impatiently  over  to  the  window,  smiling  scomftQly. 

"  Listen,"  went  on  Mr.  Page.  "  Already  I  have  my  Own  theory 
about  all  this.  I  must  see  at  once  whether  there  is  anything  to  sup- 
port it ;  I  shall  look  about  it  this  very  night.  There  is  no  hurry  for  a 
week  or  so,  at  least.  I  shall  go  at  once,  and  shall  see  you  again  in  a 
few  days ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  having  heard  what  I  shall  report, 
you  osn  then  decide.  Miss  Gay.*' 

"  0  yes,"  said  Diana,  "  that  is  very  fair." 

'*  Further,  we  shall  prepare  a  case,  and  have  it  laid  before  some  emi- 
•  nent  counsel-Mend,  or  someone  that  Lady  Margaret  Bowman's  solici- 
tors shall  approve  of." 

*  But  where  afe  you  going  to  ?"  said  Diana. 

He  shook  his  head.  ''  Excuse  me,  we  shall  see  all  that  by  and  by; 
bdkiuse  I  may  be  wrong,  and  it  will  end  in  nothing.  But  that  is  all 
settled.  It  is  quite  understood,  I  hope.  Miss  Gay,  the  footing  on  which 
I  come  here  and  take  up  this  business  ?" 


DEATH  UPON  THE  MOUNTAINS 


B£AB  him  downward ;  yeiy  still  he  lies, 

And  the  sheeted  face  is  pale.    We  fonnd  him 
Yonder  with  his  feet  set  to  the  skies, 
And  the  rocks  around  him. 

Where  he  trod,  no  mortal  foot  before 

E'er  had  trodden.    To  the  unknown  summit. 
He,  across  the  snow's  eternal  floor, 
F  Strode,  to  overcome  it. 

2  -  And  he  won  the  topmost  rock ;  and  there 

,  Fonnd  we  when  days  passed,  a  ghastly  burden. 

Others  may  tell  how  the  peaks  were  fair ; 
Death  his  only  guerdon. 

Not  for  him  the  sun's  departing  pride. 

Though  the  mighty  mountain  made  surrender 
f*  Of  her  virgin  heights.    The  victor  died 

^  Ere  the  sunset  splendour. 

f  There  is  one  at  home  perchance  will  weep  ; 

Eyes  that  looked  soft  sorrow  when  they  parted  ; 
When  a  dream  of  death  invades  her  sleep. 
Lone  and  broken-hearted. 

So  we  bear  him  downward,  pacing  slow. 

Tears  fast  falling  from  the  heart's  pure  fountains  : 
Eequiescat  carve  we  mid  the  sdow — 

"  Death  upon  the  mountains." 

H.  SAVILE  CLARKE. 
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It  is  the  fashion  with  some  who  would  pasB  as  examples  of  origiMl 
genins  or  uiiBophisticated  good-nature  to  epeak  slightingly  of  that 
unwritten  code  of  society  known  as  the  rules  of  ttiqtiette.  Doubtlcaj 
natural  politeness  taught  by  no  rule  is  delightful  enough-  Polit 
has  been  defined  to  bo  benevolence  in  small  things ;  and  some  persam 
may  have  as  strong  a  genius  in  this  way  as  the  calculators  *and  aritli-j 
mcticianB  who  liave  never  been  to  school,  and  will  tell  you  withoi 
taking  breath  what  is  the  cost  of  fifty  million  pounds  of  sugar  at  seven* 
pence  three  farthings  a  pound.  But  is  benevolence  so  universal  a  qualitj' 
that  society  can  wisely  allow  each  individual  to  be  left  to  his  injipira- 
tions ?     HypoenBy  has  been  called  the  homiige  vice  renders  to  virtue 

I  affect  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not.    And  the  rules  of  politeness,  knownj 
as  itiquetk,  exact  from  each  individual  a  certain  deference  to  the  feel- 
ings of  others  which  is  in  its  way  a  homage  to  humanity.    Of  sad 
rules  it  may  he  eaid  as  Jjabmy^re  eays  of  the  commoDplaee  phrasee  ol 
compliment  current  in  his  own  time  : 

•*  II  y  a  un  ccrtainnombre  de  [ihrases  toutes  faites  que  Tonprend  oomioe 

[  dans  un  magasin,  et  dont  Ton  se  sert  pour  se  fi(>liciter  les  una  les  autres 
8ur  les  evenements.  Bieft  qu^elhs  se  di^mt  smivmt  mms  affettmi  tt  qtftlki 
mmi  revues  sam  recoimatssance,  il  n'est  pas  permis  avec  cela  de  les 
omettre,  parce  que  do  moins  elles  sont  T  image  de  ce  qu'il  y  au  mon< 
de  meilleur,  qui  est  Pamitie,  et  qae  les  hommes,  ne  ponvaut  gu< 

[compter  les  uns  but  les  autrcs  pour  la  realite,  semhlmi  Un  antvmm 
euit  de  m  contmier  des  ap^^rences" 

And  if  the  rules  of  Ulqueite  be  carefally  considered  they  will  bo 
foimd  for  the  most  part  devised  with  this  view,  to  enforce  on  members 
of  society  an  appearance  at  least  of  humanity  and  benevolence;  not  bat 
that  with  too  many  on  whom  society  has  enforced  this  external  polish 
the  inner  nature  remains  as  uncivilised  as  in  the  age  of  the  stone- 
period ;  you  may  scrape  off  the  varnish  of  civility  with  a  five-franUj 
piece  and  &id  the  Lacustrian  savage  underneath.  In  the  medisevi 
times,  when  everybody  paid  toll  at  the  town-gate  for  all  commodlti" 
and  instruments  of  handicraft  wliich  they  brought  into   the  wall 

[the  jontjkur  used  to  arrive  before  the  city-warders  with  his  rebeck 
his  ape;  and  in  return  for  a  few  scrapes  on  his  fiddle,  and  a  few  gambol 
from  his  ape  before  the  guard,  the  latter — in  their  particoloured  raimen 
with  helmet  on  their  heads  and  cuirass  on  their  shoulders  —  wouli 
condescend  to  give  the  poor  fellow  a  good-humoured  laugh  and 
&nd  let  him  go  through  acot-ftee.    The  jonglmrs  have  increased 
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number  and  in  gerioasnees  of  oocnpation  sinoe  then,  bnt  they  hafB 
lost  their  privile^  of  going  eoot-free  on  any  ocotsion.  Nevertbele«i, 
the  expression  *^ patter  m  tnannme  ds  Situ/e*'  etill  exitt^,  und  the  manner 
of  payment  too,  thongh  pra^ctised  by  lese-meritorionB  memberB  of  so- 
ciety thttn  oar  old  friend  the  jomjleur.  Our  Lacastrian  people  with  the 
polished  outrides,  for  exaniple,  contrive  to  get  through  life  very  comfort- 
ably by  coDformity  to  certain  exigences  of  goeiety ;  they  pay  their  d^ 
to  humanity  ^'  en  monnaw  de  sm^/* 

The  French  hare  alwvfs  had  tbe  reputation  of  being  the  mo«t 
need  nation  in  the  world  in  matters  of  poljteneii^  and  we  Imow 
who  persist  in  saying  that  this  excellence  consists  "  en  payant  m 
mmmim  ie  Bm^^*  only;  but  snch  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  writer.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  elderly  people  among  the  French  themselves,  with 
m  flafour  of  tbe  old  regime  Btill  clinging  about  them,  lament  the  decay 
of  polite  ftsagaa*  md  pronomioe  lor  a  general  tUcadmee  of  all  thin||B 
in  Uiese  days  of  Fmrnms  d  la  htxrhe — Rieri  n'eif  sacri  pof(r  un  sapeur — 
Barhii^hlmu,  and  Orandks  ducke&i&s,    But  such  complaints  have  alw&ya 

easted.    The 

**^tas  paren&iim  pejor  skYin  tuiit 

mjle  of  lamcntatic»n  must  have  existed  G^er  sinoe  tbe  days  of  Methn- 
wtkiXf  after  which  human  nature  grew  so  corrupt  that  it  could  no  longer 
support  nine  hundred  and  sixtj^nine  years  of  existence.  NevertJseleM, 
let  us  not  have  the  conceit  to  believe  such  a  lamentation  can  haT€  no 
krotii  in  any  case. 

Diamissing,  then,  the  questioti  of  the  relative  {xiliteneas  of  the  French 
of  this  and  of  past  generations,  we  may  state  our  belief  that  no  people 
airer  regolatod  existence  and  tbe  terms  of  intercourse  of  society  so  ood- 
fonieutly  as  tbe  French  ;  and  if  the  chief  aim  of  life  should  l>e  to 
extract  out  of  it  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  and  seli^-f  ati&iaction, 
ve  conceive  that  our  neighbours  have  never  been  surpassed  in  tbe 
success  with  which  they  have  organised  all  social  an^angecaents.  Ab 
Jbr  politics,  we  leave  those  to  politicians  ;  but  the  arrangements  of 
fmily  life,  social  life,  the  ways  of  ostablishing  oneself  in  life,  and  of 
gaibedng  generally  as  many  of  the  roses  of  exiatenoe  as  poesible  without 
the  tborns,  are  all  planned  and  observed  w  ith  such  regularity  and  pr^ . 
Gisiom  that  the  greatesUbappiness-of-the-greatest-nuraber  priDciple  is 
ibare  triumphantly  developed.  Witli  us,  life,  compared  witii  life  in 
France,  is  a  hurry-scurry,  a  hurly-burly,  a  sort  of  Donnybrook  Fair,  in 
hct;  and  we  have  always  thought  the  diiference  of  existence  in  the  two 
eoQittries  was  well  characterised  by  the  crowds  who  wait  outgide  tbe 
dooiB  of  the  theatres  in  the  res^^ective  countries.  Observe  the  French 
crovrd.  It  is  true  the  senjeni  ik  vilh  is  there,  and  that  tlie  claimants 
for  atlmission  are  jjffr^W  between  ingeniously-contrived  lines  of  railing; 
but  the  office  of  the  scrgent  de  viVe  is  a  mere  sinecure  on  such  occasions, 
and  there  is  never  any  pressure  of  any  kind  on  tbe  railings^  or  cin  ibfi. 
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persona  of  the  expectant  crowd.     Each  new-comer  arriyes  and  Uka 
his  place  in  the  queue^  and  remains  there  like  a  peg  in  a  cribbage-U^ari 
till  the  time  arrives  when  lie  can  move  romfortablj  on,  pay  his  m(my  I 
at  the  little  wicket,  and  enter  quietly.    No  one  ever  eeeks  by  dint  o( I 
kickinic  or  jjI tinging  to  get  an  nndne  advantage  over  his  neighUr^iir,— ] 
nor  wonld  it  be  tolerated  by  the  rest ;  and  yon  may  venture  yoawiilf  I 
among  the  blouses  of  Paris  and  be  sore  of  no  crashing.    But  be  wlio  | 
has  ever  been  among  a  crowd  in  white  neckties,  eiiotless  shirts,  mi 
(Ucofkle  waistcoats  at  the  door  of  an  English  Italian  Opera-house  on  i 
gah-mght,  when  Patti  was  going  to  sing — can  he  eay  the  same  thinsrij 
This  rule  seems  to  be  instinctively  and  religiously  observed  in  most  i 
cial  arrangements  in  Tranche — ^that  the  convenience  of  each  indifidiid 
is  inseparable  from  the  convenience  of  bis  neigh bonr. 

It  would  require  necessarily  a  volume  to  show  with  what  carefi 
order  and  regtdarity  all  domestic  and  social  hTe  is  aiTanged  among  this 
people,  of  the  interior  economy  of  whose  lives  next  to  nothing  is  knoM 
abroad.    The  training  of  a  French  housewife  woald  demand  a  ch;»pie 
in  itself,  and  a  very  long  one.     For  a  woman  of  business,  the  Prenclvl 
woman  is  unrivalled;  and  no  chemist  with  his  scruples  and  drac-hms  caaj 
be  more  precise  in  his  management  of  weights  and  measures  than  thi 
mistress  of  a  French  household.     Our  business  in  this  paper  is  with" 
the  embroidery  of  daily  life — ^that  piu-t  of  the  duties  of  men  and  wonieQ^ 
to  each  other  which  is  mostly  conventional,  and  in  the  eyea  of  c 
snpei-fluous* 

Efujue/fc^  then,  in  France  is,  in  its  broad  general  featnrea,  not  < 
similar  to  that  in  x>ractice  among  us;  but  there  is  a  variety  of  different 
nuances  and  shades  which  is  not  unillustrative  of  the  different  cha- 
racter and  institutions  of  the  two  coimtrios.  It  is  almost  impossible) 
of  course,  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  Uiquette  and  good  manners  and 
obligatoiy  customs,  and  we  shall  mix  tho  three  up  together  in  endca- 
Touring  to  characterise  the  difference  of  social  observances  in  France 
and  England. 

We  will  begin  with  the  itiqtwfk  respecting  courtship  and  marria 
from  the  proposal  to  the  solemnisation,  which  is  not  only  widely  differ 
ent  from  all  English  customs,  but,  from  the  pec^uliar  habita  of  Frenc 
society,  is  necessarily  of  the  most  delicate  and  susceptible  character. 

We  will  not  here  enter  upon  the  much- discussed  question  aa 
the  relative  merits  of  the  English  and  French  way  of  marriage.  As 
general  rule,  the  French  bride  comes  to  iier  husband  fresh  from  tlie 
school  aud  the  convent.  She  has  never  been  blighted  in  affections^  or 
played  with  her  own  happiness  or  that  of  others.  She  ha«  bad  do 
period  of  jfiviailon^  and  generally  she  is  prepared  to  love  the  husbantl 
whom  her  parents  or  guardians  may  recommend  her.  There  is  no 
hypocrisy,  and  it  is  thoroughly  understood  that  marriagie  without  som&- 
thing  like  equivalent  fortune,  or  connections  which  111:  1  '  '    j 

hj  j^rotedhn  and  advancem^ixit,  \&  \m\^%^\Vi\fe*    Ex^ 
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lay  be  made  for  certain  forms  of  personal  distinction  in  the  way  of 
ank  and  talent.  Generally  speaking,  we  believe  Frenchwomen — except 
mong  the  loxnrions  and  depraved  circles,  whose  morals  are  as  bad  as 
bose  of  the  demi-mande — ^make  excellent  wives  ;  and  when  a  French- 
'Oman  is  good  as  wife  or  mother,  her  tact  and  intelligence  render  her 
f  inestimable  value  to  her  husband  and  children. 

Parents  and  friends,  as  is  well  known,  play  a  much  larger  part  in 
be  arrangements  of  marriages  than  with  us  :  little  is  left  to  chance, 
t  is  considered  by  the  friends  of  a  young  man  that  the  most  important 
tep  in  life,  and  the  most  conducive  to  his  steadiness  and  welfare,  is  his 
larriage  ;  and  even  friends,  not  relatives  or  guardians,  will  not  scruple 
3  recommend  any  person  supposed  suitable,  when  they  think  the  time 
as  arrived  for  him  to  become  settled.  As  for  falling  in  love,  except  at 
rst  sight,  this  is  not  very  common  or  even  possible.  Girls  are  rarely 
3ng  in  society  before  they  are  married — marriage  takes  place  on  both 
ides  much  earlier  than  with  us ;  and  even  when  girls  go  into  society, 
he  opportunities  for  flirtation  and  engaging  affections,  &c.,  are  so 
united  and  so  carefully  guarded  against  by  mothers  and  chaperanes^ 
hat  they  practically  do  not  exist. 

We  will  suppose  that  M.  Horace  Delaunay  has  seen  Mademoiselle 
losalie  Dubois,  or  that  she  has  been  spoken  of  to  him,  and  that  on 
uquiry  as  to  her  position,  &c.,  he  finds  she  is  a  person  whom  he  would 
ike  to  marry.  He  is  bound  to  observe  a  rigorous  compliance  with  in- 
xorable  rules,  the  violation  of  any  one  of  which  would  be  probably  the 
uin  of  all  his  hopes.  Etiquette  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  aftections, 
>ut  simply,  like  a  treatise  on  strategics  and  tactics,  lays  down  certain 
aethods  of  proceeding,  without  considering  the  cause  of  action. 

The  first  step  which  M.  Delaunay  or  his  parents  must  take  for  him 
s  to  ask  a  mutual  friend  to  inquire  of  the  family  of  the  young  lady  if 
lis  oflfer  of  marriage  will  be  agreeable.  It  is  absolutely  contrary  to  all 
:ood  breeding  for  M.  Delaunay  to  do  this  himself ;  and  if  he  is  refused, 
;ood  breeding  requires  him  to  make  no  sign  of  disappointment,  but  to 
emain  with  the  family  precisiment  sur  le  meme  pied ;  just  on  the  same 
ooting  as  before.  It  will  be  comprehended  that  all  allusion  to  the 
efnsal  would  be  of  the  worst  of  tastes;  "  duplus  mauvais  goidP 

But  suppose  M.  Delaunay  has  no  common  friend :  in  this  case  he 
Qust  address  himself  to  the  ciiH  of  the  parish  of  the  family,  if  they  are 
Jatholics — to  the  pasteur^  if  they  are  Protestants — to  the  rabbi,  if  they 
,re  Jewish — and  solicit  one  of  these  to  make  the  inquiry. 

If  he  prefers  it,  he  may  go  to  the  family  lawyer;  and  indeed,  if  the 
ady  is  an  elderly  person  or  widow,  this  is  the  only  admitted  way  of 
arranging  this  preliminary.  But  in  any  case  he  must  get  a  suitable  in- 
roduction  to  rwr^,  pasteur,  rabbi,  or  notary. 

If  the  reply  be  favourable,  M.  Delaunay  asks  for  permission  to  visit 
he  family,  or  he  asks  to  be  introduced,  if  he  has  not  been  so  already. 

This  first  yiBitmnBt  take  place  without  tti^  Y^^««CkRfc  ^iVJw^  ^^^ssi% 
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lad  J,  and  all  affairB  of  property,  eeitlement,  &at  are  thai  to  bee 
The  family  are  supposed  already  k)  be  infonued  of  ail  detaite  about  die 
poBiiion  of  M.  D«lauDay  by  hb  iiiterm€diary ;  the  paronia  or  gnardkM 
are  Eow  anppoaad  to  put  further  qiiedtioiiB  to  the  youog  m«D,  and  ta 
^declare  whether  the  repltet$  are  satiafaciory  or  uoty  aud  to  oommimicaiti 
"on  their  side  all  details  about  the  yoimg  laidy's  fortune  and  esp«eti4ioiis.  ■ 
The  youiig  man  i&  invited  to  viait  them  on  a  fuiure  day,  and  the  dayw 

■  and  hour  of  the  nsit  are  fixed.     If  the  repliea  of  M*  Uehuuiay  ate  ik*™ 
P  found  satisfactory,  the  youDg  lady's  repreaeutativea  require  tune  for  re- 
flection, and  they  separate  on  the  moat  oordial  tetma  poBiiible^  and  the 
saitor  m  riH)aired  by  good  breeding  not  to  make  any  forihef  advaBcei 
iinlee^s  he  is  recalled. 

However,  suppose  M.  Delaniiay  haa  satisfied  the  oxigencea  of  fiithi^ 
mother,  guardian,  notary^  ^o.^  and  the  hour  of  the  tiret  viait  is  arranged^ 
in  whidi  he  is  to  sec  the  object  of  his  marriage-intenUona  for  tbe 

■  time  as  a  suitor*     The  vitiit  mugt  naturally  be  arranged  to  take 
■when  no  other  visitors  are  expected.     Good  taste  requires  toilettes 

■  both  aides  to  be  eiirefullj  proper,  although  any  diaplay — um  ioiktk 
^ iajm/euse — is  of  the  worst  taste;   the  young  lady  especially  must  ba 

simply  but  neatly  attired.  Mademoiselle  Dnboia,  having  already  been 
tiuformed  of  the  proposal,  aita  between  her  pareutH,  and  no  allnaioa 
r  whatever  is  made  to  the  Bubject  of  M.  Delannay*s  viiat  during  tbe  fiiBt 

interview.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  simple  viait  of  recannaismnce ;  the  enemki 

■  are  placed  in  preaence  of  and  examine  each  other,  talking  abont  the 
PmoBl  indili'erenfc  things  in  the  world.     I^  however,  either  oa  the  ooo^ 

sion  of  the  first  visit  or  of  the  Becond,  M.  Delaunay  is  not  satisfied 
the  explanations  given  him,  or  tlie  appearance  of  Mademoiselle  Dnk 
he  can  still  retreat  conveniently  by  writing  to  say  that  a  little  joameyJ 
L  which  he  is  obliged  to  take,  will  deprive  him  for  some  time  of  the  | 
W  be  anticipated  in  being  able  to  continue  his  visits,  ^^c.     If,  on  tbe  ( 
trary,  he  desires  to  go  on  with  tbe  negotiation,  he  mnet  make  a  for 
demand,  by  his  father,  mother,  or  other  relative  or  friend,  to  be  i 
into  the  fatnily  under  the  title  of  preimdik 

If  the  retiuest  is  accepted,  M.  Belaunay  ought  immediately  to  write  i 
note  to  the  parents  to  a&k  when  it  will  be  agreeiibk  for  them  to  rtsceit 
his  viait  of  acknowledgment  and  thanks ;  and  when  this  interview  takes  i 
L  place.  Mademoiselle  Dubois,  having  l)een  duly  informed  of  tbe  present 
"condition  of  the  proceedinge,  will,  after  the  proper  compUmenta  have 
passed  on  both  sides,  be  sent  for  ;  and  the  young  man  ia  pceaflntoi  to 
her  as  her  future  husband. 

From  this  time  M.  Delaunay  is  received  in  the  house  of  the  family  oa 
mtmmte  bat  not  on  familm-  terms,  with  respect  to  which  tb»e  is  a  wide 
distinction.    M.  Delaunay  is  required,  for  example,  always  to  come  witk^ 
a  toilette  suitable  for  a  visit  of  ceremony,  and  the  young  lady  on  herj 
side  too  most  observe  a  similar  carefulness.     M.  Delaunay  is  expeetcdJ 
of  course,  to  i>ay  frequent  vmU  to  Oa^  V^>Tk£fe^\>xvV^'«v^%mcA»£nao«|MiJ 
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form  ;  and  he  should  announce  his  intention  of  coming  by  sending  in 
the  morning  a  bonquet  to  his  betrothed,  whom  indeed  he  will  never  see 
ai0tm  uatil  the  marriage  is  finally  celebrated  before  the  mairo  and  in  the 
dttrdi ;  for  marriage-contracts  are  such  slippery  affairsy  that  M,  De- 
laimay  and  Mademoiselle  Dubois  may  have  gone  through  all  these  forms 
to  no  purpose.  If  ^L  Delaunay  should  wish  to  retire  at  any  moment,  he 
can  yet  do  so  by  writing  the  little  bilkl  and  announcing::  le  jmtit  vmj- 
a§§;  and  the  family  of  the  young  lady  could  cover  her  retreat  by  any 
eqiQally  simple  device ;  and  to  prevent  all  unpleasant  consequences,  and 
oU  chance  of  malevolent  tittle-tattle,  the  whole  aftWr  should  be  kepi  a 
atnet  secret  on  both  sides  till  the  marriage-contract  is  &3ally  signed. 
And,  moreover,  the  youtig  people  will  never  either  speak  to  or  of  each 
olb«rby  their  unadorned  Christian  names  ;  they  must  address  each  other 
wmk  speak  of  each  other  always  as  Monsieur  Horace  and  Mademoiselle 
But  when  the  contract  is  signed,  and  the  marriage  formally 
Qced,  the  rigours  of  ctiqfjMs  may  relax  in  some  measure  towards 
iht  young  couple ;  but  as  respects  the  family,  it  inci^aaes,  for  the  father 
and  mother  of  \h^fianc€$  are  now  required, /<?rf9Mr  Uur  tmsmif,  to  shut 
up  their  house,— that  is  to  say,  not  to  receive  at  home  any  but  members 
of  the  family ;  and  Mademoiselle  Rosalie  will  carefully  avoid,  and  would 
not  indeed  be  permitted  to  make,  appearance  dam  U  mcnd^;  that  is^ 
QiLber  in  society  or  any  public  place  of  amusement, 
N  Supposing  that  all  things  have  gone  on  without  difficulty  up  to  this 
pointy  the  next  step  is  the  signing  of  the  marriage-contract.,  or  settle- 
ment as  we  should  term  it  The  contract  must  necessarily  have  been 
daly  arranged  and  its  provisions  all  settled  and  the  deed  drawn  up,  when 
the  partis  betake  themselves  to  the  office  of  the  notary  who  has  pre- 
fm^d  the  document.  In  the  case  of  very  wealthy  families,  and  in  the 
piOTiiice%  the  notary  comes  to  the  house  of  the  fianc^B^  in  which  ease 
HifmiU  requires  that  he  should  be  invited  to  dine.  It  is,  as  with  us^ 
esteemad  an  honour  to  have  the  document  witnessed  by  a  prince  of  the 
bbod  or  a  great  state-dignitary.  All  expenses  of  the  proceedings  are  to 
be  paid  by  the  fature  husband.  The  notary  reads  the  document ;  M. 
Dslauaay  rises,  makes  a  bow  to  hmjiatum  as  though  to  ask  her  consent, 
takaa  the  pea,  signs  the  deed,  and  then  passes  the  pen  to  Mademoiselle 
Bosalie.  The  young  lady  signs  in  turn,  and  passes  the  pen  to  the  mother 
of  her  intandedy  who  passes  it  on  to  the  mother  of  the  bride,  and  so  on 
through  the  members  of  the  family  present,  who  sign  for  the  most  part 
in  the  order  of  their  age« 

It  is  on  this  day  that  M.  Delaunsy  is  expected  to  send  the  presents 
known  as  the  corheilk  di  maruMge.  The  vaJue  of  the  presents  should 
amount  to  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  (ht  of  the  lady.  They  consist  gen^ 
rally  of  s^wls,  jeweb,  lace,  furs,  gloves,  fans^  books,  and  a  puree  con- 
taming  a  certain  number  of  gold  pieces  of  money,  which  should  be  new* 
ISiese  presents  should  be  put  either  in  an  elegant  box^  or  in  a  work- 
tabto  dictined  to  form  part  o(  the  furniture  oJ  U\e  "youu^  qjou^*^    ^"te. 
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corUiUi  should  amve  on  the  moming  of  the  signing  of  the  contract, 

■  accompanied  with  a  handsome  bouquet  of  flowers;  and  tlie  tmhhUi^ 

■  together  with  the  froiisseau  of  the  Jiancir^  which  by  this  time  fehould  be 
prepared,  is  exhibited  in  her  room>  tastefnlly  aiTanged  with  flowers,  for 
her  friendK  to  admire.  If  there  is  a  ball  that  evening,  as  is  cugtoroarr. 
at  the  house  of  the  fiancee,  the  Troung  lady  should  be  in  white.  8hc 
opens  the  ball  witii  her  intended,  and  in  the  second  quadrille  she  belongs 

I  dp  droit  to  the  notar}%  w^ho  in  olden  times  had  the  right  of  kiBsinjr  her 
f  on  the  cheek.     Everybody  who  signs  the  marriage-deed  is  erpected  to 

make  a  present  to  the  young  lady. 

As  for  the  actual  marriage,  it  is  well  known  this  is  performed  in  two 

ceremonies^ — one  at  the  mairk\  the  other  at  the  church.  Both  at  tin 
L  mairk  and  at  the  church  marriages  are  performed  on  Tuesdays,  Thnrs- 
"  days,  and  Saturdays  in  every  week :  at  the  nmirie  from  nine  in  the 

moming  to  five  in  the  evening;  at  the  church  from  six  in  the  morainfr 
L  till  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  marriage  at  the  main'e  is  of  a  strictly 
i  civil  character,  and  is  often  performed  on  the  same  day  as  the  otbcr, 

but  sometimes  one  or  two  days  beforehand.  It  must,  however*  precede 
1  the  other,  though  strict  Catholics  look  on  it  as  a  mere  legal  formality, 
I  and  as  no  marriage  at  all  in  a  proper  sense.     The  nmtre  can,  if  he 

■  pleases  to  honour  persons  of  importance,  perform  the  marriage  in  his 
l-dra wing-room;  but  all  the  doors  of  the  house  must  be  open  down  to  the 
I  street,  so  that  all  the  world  may  enter  if  they  please.  The  mairie  mar- 
Iriage  must  bo  preceded  by  the  proper  legal  formalities — evidence  of 
i  publication  of  bans,  of  consent  of  parents  (if  such  is  required  by  the 

law) — and  can  only  be  celebrated  three  days  after  notification  has  beei 
published  at  the  mmrie.  When  the  bride  has  signed  her  name  at  th< 
mairk,  she  passes  the  pen  to  her  liusband,  who  receives  it  and  says.  Mi 
mndamc.  The  lady  is  thus  etyled  'madame*  for  the  first  time  in  her  hfi 
by  her  future  husband.  The  publication  of  the  bans  for  the  marria* 
in  the  church  takes  place  much  the  same  as  with  ns.  On  the  mornitij 
of  the  marriage  the  bridegroom  and  his  liimily  come  to  call  for  the  bridi 
and  her  family.  The  bridegroom  then  presents  the  houquft  lU  nocn 
which  must  be  entirely  white,  to  his  fiamh.  Carriages  hired  by  th 
bridegroom,  who  defrays  all  the  expenses  of  the  day  with  the  cxceptioi 
of  those  at  the  house  of  the  bride,  are  sent  to  fetch  the  witnesses  of  thi 
marriage  and  the  members  of  the  two  families  who  arc  invited  to 
present,  to  the  house  of  the  bride.  The  bridegroom,  besides  thi 
bouquet,  brings  the  wedding-ring  and  tlie  pihee  d6  fmriafp,  a  piece 

■  money,  of  gold  or  silver  according  to  the  condition  of  the  parties  ;  if 
fthe  former  it  is  placed  like  a  medal  in  a  morocco-case.    Among'  the 

ants  a  piece  of  copper  coin  fulfils  the  function  of  the  pihce  d^  marm^i 

which  must  receive  the  priest's  benediction  during  the  ceremony, 

As  soon  as  the  whole  party  is  assembled  they  start  for  the 

The  bride  is  in  the  first  carriage  to  the  right,  with  her  mother  u 

the  back'Seiitt  with  her  fallAet  ot  \\va  x^y^%»^ig\,^\a\^  Vu  ^^«^<.  <if  he 
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In  the  second  carriage  is  the  bridegroom,  on  the  back-seat  likewise; 
but  his  mother — or  her  representative,  if  he  has  none — stakes  the  right, 
and  his  father  sits  on  the  front-seat.  The  witnesses  of  the  marriage 
and  the  other  members  of  the  family  follow.  Arrived  at  the  church, 
the  father  of  the  bride  leads  her  to  the  altar,  and  the  bridegroom 
follows  with  his  mother.  Then  the  mother  of  the  bride  should  follow 
in  procession  with  the  Mher  of  the  bridegroom.  The  nearest  relatives 
and  most  intimate  friends  of  the  two  families  also  approach  the  altar. 
The  rest  of  those  invited  sit  in  the  body  of  the  church  on  chairs  pre- 
pared for  them.  The  family  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bridegroom 
take  the  right,  the  bride  and  her  family  take  the  left,  of  the  altar. 
Daring  the  service  a  queie  is  made  in  the  church,  which  is  performed 
by  the  younger  sisters  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  if  they  have  any, 
one  on  each  side.  In  the  absence  of  younger  sisters  the  nearest  younger 
female  relatives  supply  the  deficiency. 

Daring  the  ceremony,  when  the  priest  addresses  to  the  young 
ooaple  the  question,  "  Consentez-voua  d  prendre  pour  epoux?'*  &c.,  each 
of  Uiem  before  replying  turns  to  the  side  of  the  father  and  mother, 
makes  them  a  bow  or  courtesy,  and  then  each  replies,  not  in  a  loud 
tone,  but  d  mi  vaix.  After  the  offertory  of  the  mass  the  young  couple 
arise,  and  each  takes  a  wax-taper,  which  is  placed  before  them,  and  they 
go  to  the  altar  and  place  the  money  which  they  offer  as  alms  in  the 
hand  of  the  priest.  And  after  the  '*  Pater"  is  said  a  pall  is  held  over 
the  heads  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  by  the  youngest  boys — ^the 
nearest  relatives  of  each  family.  When  the  marriage-mass  is  over 
the  young  pair  go  to  the  sacristy,  and  there  receive  the  congratulations 
of  their  friends.  The  order,  however,  of  going  there  is  just  the  re- 
verse of  what  it  was  on  entering  the  church.  Thus,  the  father  of 
the  bridegroom  now  leads  the  bride,  and  the  mother  of  the  bride  now 
takes  the  arm  of  the  bridegroom.  Those  invited  to  th^  wedding  follow 
after  and  make  their  compliments  to  the  newly-married  couple  and 
to  both  families.  There  is  a  general  presentation  by  the  bridegroom 
of  his  friends  to  his  bride,  and  the  mother  of  the  bride  introduces 
her  friends  to  the  bridegroom. 

Etiquette  has  now  another  order  of  the  day  to  impose  on  departure 
from  the  sacristy.  The  bridegroom  is  now  allowed  for  the  first  time 
to  give  his  arm  to  the  bride,  the  father  of  the  bride  gives  his  arm 
to  the  mother  of  the  bridegroom,  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  to  the 
mother  of  the  bride,  and  after  this,  it  appears,  etiquette  relaxes, 
and  allows  the  rest  to  follow  as  they  please,  except  that  on  the  return 
home  in  the  carriage  the  bride  and  bridegroom  must  get  together 
into  the  first  carriage,  which,  however,  is  now  to  be  filled  up  with 
the  family  of  the  bridegroom,  while  the  family  of  the  bride  makes 
up  the  second  carriage.  And  it  must  be  observed  that  only  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  marriage-service  is  a  giving  and  taking  of  arms  admissible 
in  a  French  chnrch. 
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AU  persons  myiied  to  the  marriage  will  sbow  good  tasU  if  tibejr 
arnvo  at;  the  church  before  bride  and  bridegroom ;  and  tbey  are  et- 
pected  not  to  laugh  or  talk  at  the  wedding,  more  especiaUj  w^ 
the  pneet  gives  his  benediction ;  and  thoy  are  ejcpected  alio  to  nuke 
Tisit  of  oengrtttQlaiion  within  a  fortnight^  or  send  a  letter  of  afMilogff 
aUegiDg  stdmefli,  calamity,  or  other  reasons  by  waj  of  excsue. 
limni  hnnlr  of  the  bride  must  have  a  white  bindings  or  at  least  a  wMl 
oinrer,  if  she  will  not  go  to  the  e^qiense  of  a  new  one,  and  her  g)of< 
mmt  be  white^  like  her  hiie/fe;  while  it  i^  now  oat  of  £A»bion  for 
bridegroom  to  wear  anything  lighter  than  bemr^Jmis. 

It  is  contrary  to  all  French  usage  to  inyite  oompaDj  to  the  mi 
of  a  widow,  or  even  of  any  Wiy,  sur  h  nhur^  above  thirty,  which  oi 
to  take  place  early  in  the  morning,  without  display;  and  the  Mrilr 
of  the  bride  in  such  cases  should  not  be  white. 

It  is  not  generally  the  custom  now  in  France  to  take  a  jomurf 
after  the  marriage  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ^  T>nrfcy  often  sjk^i 

the  day  together,  go  for  a  drive  in  the  B(m  '»ulogne>  and  hff 

a  dinner  and  ball  in  the  evening.  At  the  dinner,  the  bride  and  bride^ 
groom  fihould  be  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  the  bride  having  to  her 
right  tlie  father  of  her  husband,  her  own  mother  sitting  to  the  right  of 
the  bridegroom ;  and  the  bride  is  to  be  the  lirst  served  at  table.  At  the 
concluBion  of  the  dinner,  a  toast  is  proposed  for  the  young  married  couple. 
One  of  the  lemmn,^  of  the  bride  proposes  the  health  of  the  bride,  and  one 
of  the  Umoins  of  the  bridegroom  proposes  the  health  of  the  brld^room. 
Oratory  is  required  to  be  brief,  and  the  fathers  of  bride  and  bridej 
return  thanks  for  their  respective  children ;  but,  above  all,  no 
IB  ojcpeeted  among  decent  people ;  therefore^  if  an  Englishman 
himself  at  such  a  festival,  he  must  not  pTOpoee  to  sing  the 
bonhomms^'  of  B^racger.  The  gueeta  who  have  been  invited  to  dine 
are  expected  before  leaving  to  give  an  invitation  to  the  young  oonple 
for  a  dinner  or  a  aair^B ;  and  snch  a  return  ie  called  the  nmdu  db  mt^ 
and  they  are  allowed  a  whole  month  for  the  giving  of  the  rwuiu  d$  mc9^ 
at  whichy  natunilly,  the  best  places  and  all  the  honour  is  given  to  the 
new  couple.  No  one,  of  eoursc,  must  appear  at  a  marria^  in  mourainj 
even  a  widow,  if  pti  (jra?id  deuii^  must  appear  ad  Ihe  raairiage  of  h 
daaghler  in  white  and  gray.  In  the  best  aoeiety,  however,  tiae  fead 
of  dinner  and  ball  takes  place  on  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the 
riage-contract ;  and  it  18  to  be  observed  that  a  Protestant  minister 
be  invrited  to  the  wedding,  but  a  Catholic  priest  tmm'.  At  the  ball  the 
bride  opens  the  dance  with  the  guest  to  whom  she  wishes  to  pay  the 
greatest  attention,  and  the  bridegroom  does  the  same  thing.  The  newly- 
married  pair  dance  in  front  of  each  other  in  the  first  quadrille,  but  in  the 
second  they  dance  together.  After  this  the  bride  has  the  privilege  of 
inviting  whom  she  pleases  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  retire  as  quietly  as  )[»08sible,  the  latter  some  time  after  the 
former,  and  everybody  doea  Vi\&^)<i&^  Ti^^  ^  ^Xi-^Kt^^  ^JJ^sml  ^^^t^ture. 
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Tlie  Uitrm  ds /aire  pari  of  the  marriage  are  to  be  Bent  within  fifteen 
dajg,  and  the  peraons  who  receive  them  arc  expected  to  paj  a  marriage 
nail  within  a,  month. 

Xext  to  tha  iHqitetU  touching  maniagc,  that  connected  with  birthfi 
and  baptisms  necessarily  claims  attention. 

After  the  birth  of  a  child  the  father  is  bound,  under  seyere  legal 
panmlties,  to  go  to  the  tnairU^  with  two  witnesses,  and  make  declaration 
of  the  birth;  and  the  kUres  dt(  fain  pari  of  the  birth  of  the  child  should 
be  seat  by  the  fatlar  alotw  of  the  newborn  child ;  the  mother's  name 
ahocdd  not  appear  in  the  letter  at  all,  which  should  be  printed  on  small- 
sioed  glaz^  paper »  and  not  sealed.  The  baptism  of  a  child  in  the 
Koman  CatlboLic  Church  takes  plai^  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  birth. 
An  indwpeneable  preliminary  is,  necessarily,  to  find  a  godfather  and 
The  refjuest  to  stand  godfether  or  godmother  is  usually 
some  months  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  considerable 
drijcBcy  neceaaarily  dictates  the  choice  of  the  persons.  The  godmother 
{ft  msaMj  the  first  chosen,  and  it  is  a  custom  to  allow  her  to  choose  her 
own  compere^  the  godfather.  For  the  firstborn  child  of  a  marriage, 
hofperer,  the  mother  of  the  wife  and  the  father  of  the  husband  have 
|i  prescriptive  right  to  be  gudfather  and  godmother;  for  the  second- 
the  mother  of  the  husband  and  the  father  of  the  wife  have  a 
IT  rights  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  when  a  widow  consents 
te  be  godmother  with  a  gentleman  who  has  paid  attentions  to  her, 
she  is  supposed  to  contract  a  sort  of  engagement  with  him ;  and  conse- 
qiMXiily  widows  are  somewhat  wary  about  acceptance  of  the  position. 
The  fSsibcr  of  the  child  is  bound,  by  all  tlie  lawg  of  UiqiM'fU^  to  send  a 
bos  of  sweetmeats  to  the  priest  or  minister  who  has  baptised  his  child, 
■id  to  inaert  in  the  box  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver  money ;  he  should 
fibewise  give  bmiboiis  to  the  nurse  and  to  the  servants  of  the  family, 
with  a  gratuity  of  money  to  each ;  but  these  bonbfms  need  not  be  in  a 
box,  but  simply  in  a  icr»w  of  paper.  The  presents,  however,  which 
Uiqmti0  demands  of  the  parrain  and  maarratm  are  of  a  more  onerous 
character.  In  the  first  place  the  marrairm  should,  as  with  ns,  find  the 
child  in  its  little  anjmkrm^ — a  silver  cupv  a  knife  and  fork,  a  ladle 
called  a  ctdlkr  a  bomlUe.  Then  both  ^mrrain  and  marratm  should  give 
ptemnt%  to  the  mother  of  the  child.  If  she  is  rich,  a  costly  piece  of 
jewelry  must  be  given ;  if  she  is  simply  a  person  of  good  fortune,  a  piece 
of  phite  will  suffice;  if,  however,  she  lives  in  a  very  motleat  style,  she 
taay  ba  offered  a  dress  or  a  shawl ;  and  when  the  godfather  and  god- 
mother have  consented  from  goodnature  to  stand  for  a  child  of  the 
poorer  class,  sugar,  chocolate,  cotfee^  wine,  or  anything  useful,  is  accept- 
able. In  Paris,  moreover,  the  parrain  is  expected  to  send  to  the  Jnar^ 
raim  a  certain  number  of  boxes  of  bonbons  from  Siraudin's,  or  some 
equally  well-known  place  ;  and  the  number  of  boxes  may  vary  in  amount 
from  twelve  to  twelve  dozen,  and  some  of  the  boxes  will  be  of  a  pound, 
otbfini  of  a  half-pound  dimensions.    The  parram  is  eic^Q,t^i  «t\«o\ft  mx^i. , 


a  in  Tetoa 
make  %  han(l»tm)c  pTtaeBl 
formal  dinner-paTty  in  bit 


^1 


All  periOT>^  1  1  to  tlie  marriage 

arrive  at  the  i  i before  bride  imd  h: 

pected  not  to  laugh  or  talk  at  the  wiy^ 

the  priest  jnvee  his  benediction;  Mid  *' 

T'mt  of  coDi^nitulstioii  within  a  for^  ■ 

alleging  sieknega,  calamity,  or  o>'     ^he  cliurch,  it  is  so  like  our  oiro  ■ 

ma»-book  of  the  bride  must  h*     .  child  should  enter  the  church  tm  I 

coTer,  if  ehe  will  not  go  to  *      ilow  the  godfather  and  godmother,  the  I 

milit  be  widte,  lik  jcnds.    ]>iiriiig  the  ceremony^  i"         '^         1 

bridegroom  to  waai      /       n  each  Bide  of  the  child;  and  nt  J 

It  ia  coQtnuj  to  »*     ../^nVos  of  the  child,  through  its  sponsors,  *'i^a 

of  a  widow^  or  e¥«r     ,  r  imd  they  Bhonld  reply,  **J'y  renonceJ*     "  £t  a 

to  tidra  place  er       '.  rmmiceJ"     ^^  Ei  a  ses  fruvrejsf     "J**/  rmonoJll 

of  the  bride  id      ^^^i-er  simply,  **  Out,  monsifur,''  to  either  of  these  qnmM 

It  is  no*    .  ,  ,^;i;^y  of  the  baptism  would  sutler  considerabljr.     Wlieofl 

alter  the     ;,   "'^^  toniplete  the  priest  takes  the  tofier  which  has  bceal 

the  da'^  .  ,uk,  and  gives  it  into  the  bauds  of  the  sponsors,  wlioB 

a  din  ' .  ;i  faring  the  final  prayer.  ■ 

gro       ;  ii'  ififihB  and  baptisms  we  pass  to  viBits*  invitations,  dinnerJ 

ri  ' '',,jj  balls.  I 

sitg,  they  are  dignified  with  the  names  of  vtMiies  ds  c^hnmi^ 

.  vmks  de  felicitatwii^  visiles  de  eondiiUauc^y  visiks  iM 

'^l^fi^  c  ujour  de  tan^  tumtea  desjouTH  th  n'rrpfion^  and  there  ia 

^l^aal  visit,  unclassified.  I 

Ji  vimie  de  ceremonie  may  of  course  often  be  a  vmie  ahlu/atmrfi,  andfl 

^f,  uhove  elasfiification  has  no  scientific  accuracy.    A  simple  visiif  dm 

^dmofiic  should  not  extend  over  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  for  by  a  risHm 

^  drhamm  generally  ppeaking  is  meant  the  visit  between  perttons  ooM 

reiy  intimate,  on  the  occasion  of  the  new  year,  to  return  thanks  fuS 

I  fome  service  or  polite  attention,  or  on  departure  for  the  country  iiften 

■  the  season  is  over,  &c.  The  viaik  obhtjatoire  comprises  visits  lo  tl» 
l&milies  of  newly-married  persons  after  an  invitation  to  be  present  afl 

■  the  hirmiidion  ?/w/;/iV<ii^,  new-year's  visits  to  friends;  th*  '  '  «(Ml 
I  takes  place  ai'ter  a  dinner-party,  &C.  The  viaite  de  fii  ;  .ae  tflJ 
Ian  acquaintance  after  he  has  received  any  advancement  to  any  importanli 
'  position ;  but  the  visit  is  usually  precedeii  by  a  letter  written  immeJ 

diately  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence ;  while  the  visit  itself  is  made  late^| 
mt  to  h{ive  the  air  of  a  snliciior.    But,  on  the  contrary,  if  an  acquaintance 
has  a  misfortune  of  any  kind,  a  visii  might  to  be  made  as  profJiptljf  t 
possible  :  this  is  considered  aa  a  great  preutfn  de  savoir-vwra.     And 
were  once  present  when  circum stances  were  such  between  two  persona 
that  the  way  of  making  the  latter  visit  had  to  be  discussed  with  ooD 
siderable  delicacy. 

A  coolness  had  taken  place  between  A  and  B,  two  ac<}naiutanoe 
and  the  father  of  A  got  into  trouble,  the  talk  of  all  Paris :  there ' 
an  avalanche  of  carda  Ml  -wifti  fti^  conciisTyc  qI  k,^W  mas  a  distit 
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^^^X  **rai7  character ;  but  B  was  afraid  that  if  he  left  his  card 

-'^^.  ht  have  a  soupqon  of  the  triumphant  air  about  it ;  and  he 

<^  ''^ulty  to  a  lady,  an  arbitress  in  matters  oiitiqmtk^  and 

-^-  .  should  write  "  en  persanm"*  in  pencil  on  the  card, 

^.  '^,  ^ssible  then  that  the  sentiment  dictating  the  visit 

"!'!;^   ^v  ^P  ^y  any  but  a  barbarian. 

'  •^^     ^S  '3  due  within  a  week  from  the  dinner-party, 

T%  jible  delay  is  a  fortnight.    The  visile  dujour  de 

^t  any  time  during  the  month  of  January  for  simple 

^  To  the  grand-parents  this  visit  should  be  made  on 

o  Eve ;  and  to  parents,  aunts,  brothers,  and  sisters,  on  New- 
-  l>ay :  cousins  are  allowed  a  week  for  the  visit,  and  friends  a  fort- 
Aiight.  From  five  to  ten  minutes  suffice  for  a  visiie  du  jour  de  Van. 
It  is  a  manque  de  savoir-vivre  to  wish  a  "  happy  new  year"  (une  bonne 
mtfUe)  to  any  but  intimate  friends ;  and  if  on  occasion  of  a  New-year's 
cdl  a  relative  or  intimate  friend  is  not  at  home,  the  card  must  not  be 
ij^  bat  regrets  expressed  to  the  servant,  and  the  call  repeated.  But, 
M  is  well  known,  the  visiles  du  jour  de  Van  among  simple  acquaint- 
inoes  are  satisfied  for  the  most  part  by  an  exchange  of  cards ;  and  these 
are  taken  by  the  post  for  a  ^Ye-centime  stamp,  the  envelope  being  left 
open;  and  during  the  whole  month  of  January  the  daily  postal  deli- 
veries in  Paris  are  of  a  most  irregular  character,  from  the  enormous 
quantity  of  extra  work  thus  thrown  on  the  post-office. 

We  now  come  to  the  visile  de  condoliance^  which  takes  place  after 
one  has  been  invited  to  be  present  at  a  service  funhbre,  or  received  a 
httre  de  faire  part  of  the  decease  of  a  friend's  relative.  And  in  the 
tiiite  de  condoUance  there  are  one  or  two  nice  distinctions  drawn,  which 
Aow  great  delicacy  of  sentiment ;  for  it  is  established  that  one  should 
not  make  a  visit  of  condolence  while  en  grand  deuil.  The  object  of  the 
visit  is  to  assist  sorrow  in  supporting  itself,  not  to  add  your  own.  But 
ytm  oan,  en  grand  deuU^  write  a  letter  expressing  your  sjrmpathy,  which 
must  not  be  sent  by  the  post^  but  carried  by  hand.  Notwithstanding, 
every  visitor  must  be  dressed  in  dark  colours  (though  he  need  not  be 
abBolntely  in  black),  with  dark  gloves.  Another  nice  distinction  is,  that 
children  must  not  be  taken  on  a  visit  of  condolence ;  children,  if  not 
incapable  of  sympathy,  are  at  least  out  of  place  in  any  house  of  mourn- 
ing but  their  own  home.  In  the  visile  de  condolSance,  the  person  to  be 
condoled  with  is  approached  in  silence ;  if  it  is  a  lady,  the  ladies  kiss 
her  on  the  cheek,  and  the  men  shake  her  hand ;  if  it  is  a  man,  the  men 
kiss  him  on  the  cheek  likewise,  and  the  ladies  take  his  hand  sympa- 
tiietically.  No  inquiries  whatever  after  health  are  to  be  made,  and  one 
most  wait  for  the  person  visited  to  speak  of  the  deceased  person,  and 
observe  silence  as  to  the  recent  bereavement  if  no  mention  is  made  of 
it  Between  intimate  friends  the  visit  of  condolence  is  made  the  day 
of  the  funeral ;  between  acquaintances  within  a  fortnight  afterwards. 
As  to  visiles  dujour  de  ricepHon^  the  custom  is  no^  um^^i^lva^^m^k 
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for  erery  lady,  pretidre  un  pur,  to  fU  a  day  toft  reoeiTUig  her 
and  having  fixed  it,  she  m  expected  not  to  go  out  on  any  plea  whi 
If  yon  are  taken  ill,  your  serrant  must  gay  m  at  tbe  dooTt  and  < 
entrance  to  everybody ;  not  even  the  most  intimate  frienda  Bboald  i 
such  case  be  received,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  otheiB.    The  mis 
of  the  house  on  a  jour  ds  HcepUoti  must  not  be  in  pm\d»  toihUi;  this  i 
contrary  to  all  good  breeding.    The  place  of  the  lady  of  the  hoase 
her  mbn  is  to  the  right  of  the  fireplace,  in  an  armdiair ;  and  thia  ] 
she  should  give  up  to  no  one  except  a  grandmother,  or  some  peEtoa  I 
whom  she  would  show  extraordinary  respect.    Men  are  expected  ta 
leave  ili^iv  paleloh  in  the  antechamber,  and  to  keep  their  hate  in 
handa  during  the  whole  of  their  visit ;  and  the  lady  ahould  never 
qucBt  a  vigitor  to  put  down  his  hat. 

To  reoeive  well  neceesarily  requiree  much  art  and  tact  in  the  lady; 
when  ghe  introduces  one  person  to  another^  she  should,  of  coane>  ia* 
fitantly  engage  the  introduced  persons  as  rapidly  ae  poesiblc  in  eonvcr- 
sation  in  which  all  may  join,  to  avoid  embarraasment.  She  will  n«TK, 
talk  in  an  aparie  or  undertone.  She  will  avoid  politics  aiid  rellgia 
She  will  not  talk,  as  the  Spaniards  say,  of  the  **  halter  to  a 
whose  father  ha^  been  hung^  if  she  has  visitors  of  a  modest  oonditi 
she  will  not  talk  of  fetes  and  festivities,  and  exp^iflive  habits 
fashions  of  dress,  in  which  they  are  not  able  to  share,  Bhe  will 
to  make  the  conversation  as  general  as  possible ;  she  will  not  endeavoatl 
to  retain  any  person  about  to  depart,  but  simply  say,  ^^DejaT  Whm^ 
visitors  have  lcl\  she  will  not  allow  anything  nnpleaaant  to  be  md  if 
them ;  she  will  give  people  to  understand  that  her  n>of  is  not  a  retreat 
for  scandal;  that  civilised  hospitality  respects  witli  genexoaity  all  who 
confide  themselveg  to  its  amenities ;  and  that  to  be  witty  or  earcastic  it 
the  expense  of  the  absent  is  both  easy  and  ill*bred. 

With  respect  to  dmner-parties  there  is  little  difiarence  between 
French  and  English  iHqmUej  except  that  an  invitation  to  a  peivos  of 
superior  position  to  our  own,  or  to  one  to  whom  it  is  intended  to  pay 
reepect,  should  be  given  in  person.  And  we  need  not  eay  that  a  guest 
at  a  French  dinner-table  should  be  quiet  with  his  Icc^s  under  the  table, 
especially  if  he  has  ladies  near  him ;  tliat  he  should  not  blow  on  his 
food  if  it  is  too  hot  \  that  he  should  not  put  his  nose  to  his  wine — 
fiairer  eon  vin;  that  he  should  not  make  any  remark  about  the  good- 
nasB  or  badness  of  the  diBhes ;  tlmt  he  should  not  drink  out  of  a  lady^ 
glass ;  and  that  he  should  not  peel  his  apples,  pears^  and  oranges  m 
rond  comnw  au  rillai/i\  but  up  and  down ;  or  that  he  should  not  fling 
his  napkin  on  his  chair  when  he  has  done  with  it,  aa  if  he  were  ait  a 
tahle-d'hote,  but  put  it  on  the  table;  and  above  all,  that  he  ahonld 
not  imitate  a  comnm  voyagmir  at  a  ialfie-ilhafe,  and  clean  his  imnbli 
with  his  napkin,  with  respect  to  which  latter  point  we  rememl 
an  agreeable  anecdote.  A  French  marshal,  when  he  entertained 
oncers  at  dinner^  wag  in  Ui&\i^vl>  q1\i;)mYxsx^  >^£^3as:^V^  %i  thia  point 
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an  officer  w\\^ed  his  glass  at  table  he  jadged  at  once  what  cla«6  of  so- 
ciety be  came  from.  On  one  occasion  an  officer  lately  promoted  was  his 
guest,  and  immediately  he  was  seated  he  began  to  wipe  hig  glass,  as  at  a 
lahU-tThote,  •*  CMwfez  U  mrm  de  mmmmtr^'*  said  the  marshal  to  his  &er- 
rant.  The  glaaa  wag  changed,  and  th*%  officer  began  again  with  napkin 
ind  glass.  *^ Chav{f€Z  h  verre  de  monmnTf'*  eaid  the  marshal  again; 
^^prme2  garde  cetiefoi^  qu*iJ  soit  hien  frojrnr  The  glass  was  changed, 
and  the  officer  began  again  the  same  manoMiYre.  The  marshal  re- 
iterated his  former  order.  After  the  glasa  had  been  changed  three  or 
four  times,  the  gnest  said  in  an  angry  yoioe  to  the  aerrant,  '^HoU!  twm, 
i4t  r«  que  vmts  voukz  me  dminer  kms  ks  tfures  d$  fa  frumoti  d  mtkii/er'* 
Mdreorer  one  will  take  care  not  to  say,  "  FiPfifaM^^^,  madame^  prendre 
kUi  chime,**  which  is  the  formula  lifted  by  temate;  bnt  *^  PerwuBUaHmm, 
mmdttfm,^  &c. 

IttTitations  to  breakfast  uhonld  he  given  in  person.  In  dinnerB 
of  ceremony,  too,  the  servants  ehould  not  be  in  livery,  bnt  in  black, 
with  white  glovee;  and  the  maxim  of  Brillat  Bayarin  must  be  observed, 
•*  Inriter  qnelqn'on  t\  diner  c*est  se  charger  de  son  bonheur  pendant 
tout  le  temps  tju'il  est  sons  votre  toit/'  It  rJiampagne  frafrpe  \%  giyen 
dmTDg  the  first  service,  it  mnst  be  continued  dnring  the  whole  of  the 
dinner,  otherwise  it  comes  on  at  the  dessert.  Ladies,  too,  are  expected 
not  to  give  themselves  the  airs  of  being  very  little  caters,  **  se  jHrnr  en 
ntattffeune^;*  and  gentlemen  are  expected  to  remain  two  hours  at 
after  dinner  in  the  honse  in  which  they  dine. 

With  reference  to  soirhs  and  balls  also  French  Hiquetk  offers  little 
iion  from  that  obserred  in  all  the  civiliged  world. 
a  private  concert,  however,  it  is  to  be  noted  Ujat  when  profce- 
monal  singers  and  players  are  present  (styled  arthi&^hy  oxiv  neighbonrs), 
even  thongh  they  are  paid  for  their  jierformance,  precisely  the  same 
attention  and  respect  is  dne  to  them  as  to  the  other  guests;  and  to  act 
otherwise  would  be  considered  as  denoting  *'  tm  mumque  absofu  d^idu- 

From  the  ifiqudk  of  social  meetings  let  ns  pass,  to  the  ^tiqu^ik  of 
letter-writing,  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  civilised  life.  As  will  have 
been  already  seen,  the  lelires  de  fairt  fml  form  a  substantial  i>ortion 
of  French  correspondence.  First  we  have  the  Mirm  de  dM%  letter  of 
aimonncement  of  death,  with  respect  to  wliich  there  is  this  general  rule : 
no  ascmtdant — that  is  to  say,  no  personal  in  the  irrogenital  line,  not  even 
a  father  or  mother — ought  to  make  any  appeamnce  in  a  kih'e  de  dtch. 
Let  UB  copy  a  ktirede  dicks  which  we  have  lately  received : 

**  Madame  Veuve  Latour,  nee  Talhouet,  et  son  fils,  Monsieur  Oscar 
Talhouet; 

**  Madame  Lesueur,  nee  Talhouet,  Monsieur  le  Docteur  Lesueur, 
Monsieur  et  Madame  Ernest  Lesueur,  leur  filfl  ct  belle-fiUe,  Monsieur 
Hippolyte  Lesueur,  leur  petit-filsj 

"Monsieur  Edonard  Talhouet,  Inspecteur-Gen^ral  des  Pouts  et 
CbuusSeSf  et  Madame  TaiLoueti 
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"  Monfiieur  ei  Madame  Jonrele,  lear  fille  at  gendre;  ^  H 

''  Madame  Yeuve  Marbouty,  nee  TaUioiiet,  et  sa  fille  MademflUH 

Marbouty;  H 

"  Madame  Veuve  Larignais,  nee  Talhouet;  H 

"  Mon&ieur  et  Madame  Chanlier  leur  fille  et  gendre;  H 

"  Madame  Herminie  Mirecourt,  nee  Talhouet,  et  son  fib  Mooiifl 

Eugene  Mirecourt; —  w 

"  Out  riionneur  de  voub  faire  part  de  k  perie  donlenreuae  qnlH 

yiennent  de  faille  en  la  personne  de  Madame  Veuve  Talhouet^  nee  & 

JBaint- Alary,  d^cedee   i\  Tulles  (Cort^ze)  le  10  Janvier  1668,  dan*  i 

Hlg""*  annoe,  leur  mere,  belle-mere,  grand'm^re  et  arrii^re-grand*mAre,*' 

These  hUres  de  tUrh  are  of  cooi^se  printed  on  black-edged  pap 

which  should  be  of  a  large  form,  and  glazed.    They  are  not  pat  iaj 

envelope,  but  eiraply  folded ;  and  thus  they  are  transmitted  by 

post  at  a  reduced  price.    We  have  already  spoken  of  kites  defi^ 

part,  of  marriage,  and  of  births. 

As  to  letters  generally,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  French  i 
jttuch  more  formal  than  ourselves.     Monsteur^  en  vedette,  except 
Hfelerably-intimate  friends,  is  the  ordinary  way  of  commencing  a  Ictl 
ending,  "  Veuillez,  bien,  monsieur,  agreer  rassurance  de  ma  confiidA| 
tion  la  plus  distinguee  "  or  something  analogous  and  less  formal* 
begins,  however,  to  be  agitated  whether  SaltU  ei  amitii  may  not 
oi"dinarily  allowed  to  conclude  a  letter.    No  gentleman,  however,  shoni 
think  of  addressing  a  lady,  especially  if  she  is  at  all  young,  as  eim| 
CV^tf  madams  by  letter^ — the  proper  formula  is,  Muilame  et  amie^  or^ 
Chhre  nmdmm  et  umk ;  and,  vke  versdt  no  lady  will  write,  Cher  mon- 
sieur.   Manuscript  letters  arc  rarely  WTitten  in  the  third  person,  exefipt 
to  inferioi-s ;  printed  letters,  however,  may  be  so  expressei    Neither 
is  it  the  custom  now  to  repeat  the  Madame  and  Monsieur  in  the  gap^ 

scription  of  a  letter,  A  Madame  Madame  P ;  and  when  a  lettt^i 

addi'essed  jointly  to  Monsteur  and  Madame,  the  Monsieur  always  i 
come  the  first ;  and  hero  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  spciiking  to  I 
Emperor  and  Empress,  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  tUqmttii  to  say  Vi^ 
Majesie—Sa  Majesti  must  be  used,  and  the  third  person  always 
ployed ;  thus,  Jepresente  d  tEmpereur  is  the  proper  expresfiion,  and] 
J'ai  Nwmiettr  de  presenter  d  voire  Majeste* 

We  will  end  this  paper  on  Miquetie  by  recording  some  of  1 
generally  observed  after  a  death,  respecting  the  solemnitiea  of 
ment.    As  soon  as  a  member  of  a  family  is  dead,  a  table  is  pit 
near  the  bed  of  the  dead  person,  covered  with  white  linen,  and  on  1 
table  is  placed  a  crucifix,  two  tapers,  a  vessel  of  holy  water,  iin^ 
branch  of  box  which  has  had  priestly  benediction.    As  long  aa 
eor|:>se  is  in  the  house,  a  religious  silence  is  observed.    The  n?p( 
are  not  served  in  the  ordinary  way ;  the  members  of  the  i 
their  meals  in  their  own  rooms,  or  at  most  on  some  comer 
and  the  table  is  not  laid  in  the  dtning-room.    A  sister  of  charity  < 
priest  watches  with  th^  ^boiy  \a\\  ^Xx*^  \Aisia  ^Ixoi^raiSiTLC 
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The  first  step  after  the  death  is  to  go  or  send  to  the  mairie,  and 
make  declaration  of  the  death  of  the  deceased ;  npon  which  a  doctor 
is  despatched  from  the  mame  to  verify  the  report  of  the  persons  an- 
nooncing  the  death,  and  to  make  all  requisite  inquiries  as  to  the  cause 
of  decease.  The  proces-verbal  is  afterwards  drawn  up  at  the  mairie^ 
and  the  matre  then  fixes  the  day  and  hour  of  the  funeral,  having  regard 
to  the  number  of  funerals  to  be  performed  in  the  arrondissemeni,  and 
the  desires  of  the  family.  Some  member  or  delegate  of  the  family 
then  arranges  with  the  vicar  as  to  the  limit  of  expense  to  which  they 
desire  to  go  in  celebrating  the  funeral  mass  in  the  parish  church,  and 
engages  the  chairs  for  those  who  are  to  be  invited  to  be  present. 
Letters  of  invitation  to  the  funeral  service  are  then  despatched,  and 
sometimes,  in  case  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  invite  all  desirable 
persons,  a  notice  is  inserted  in  one  of  the  newspapera  to  this  effect : 

"  Les  amis  et  connaissances  de  M.  M ,  qui  par  oubli  involontaire 

n'auraient  pas.  re^u  de  lettres  de  convocation  pour  assister  i\  son  convoi 
fon^bre,  sont  pri^  de  se  joindre  an  deuil  qui  se  r^unira  le  .  .  .  (i  .  .  » 
beore,  h  la  maison  mortuaire,  rue  ...  no.  .  ." 

The  persons  invited  come  to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  la  maison 
mortuaire^  where  the  female  relatives  remain  in  strict  seclusion.  They 
accompany  the  body  to  the  church,  in  which  portion  of  the  ceremony 
ladies  can  join,  though  they  never,  or  very  rarely,  accompany  the  pro- 
cession from  the  church  to  the  cemetery.  A  coronal  of  white  flowers  is 
placed  on  the  coffin  of  a  young  girl  or  child ;  the  decorations,  crosses 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  &c.  are  placed  on  the  coffin  of  any  person 
possessing  them ;  and  the  sword  and  epaulettes  of  a  military  officer  are 
likewise  so  exposed.  In  the  procession  from  the  church  to  the  ceme- 
tery, those  who  go  on  foot  walk  before  the  carriages,  next  to  the  hearse ; 
and  the  first  carriage  is  that  of  the  family.  And  we  should  not  leave 
umoticed  the  graceful  custom  which  obtains  in  France  and  in  all  Ca- 
tholic countries,  from  all  passers-by  in  the  street,  of  raising  their  hats 
to  the  corpse. 

The  most  strict  mourning  is  that  required  from  a  widow.  She 
wears  mourning  for  two  years ;  and  her  mourning  consists  of  a  robe  of 
black- woollen  stuff,  a  black  veil,  a  cap,  and  a  collar  and  sleeves  of 
crape.  These  she  must  wear  for  a  year ;  after  which  she  wears  black 
silk  and  black  lace  for  six  months*;  after  which  she  may,  for  the  last 
six  months,  wear  gray  or  violet  or  white.  If  she  remarries  before  the 
time  of  her  mourning  is  expired — which  she  can  do  legally  at  the  end 
of  ten  months  from  the  date  of  the  death  of  her  husband — she  may 
leave  off  her  mourning  for  the  day  of  the  wedding,  but  must  put  it  on 
again  the  day  after ;  and  her  husband  wears  mourning  with  her.  A 
widower,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  wear  mourning  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  sometimes  for  not  more  than  six  months.  Should  he  many 
during  his  period  of  mourning,  his  wife  must  not  wear  during  that 
pmod  any  other  colour  but  white,  gray,  or  violet. 

YOL.  F.  ^^ 
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Black  woollen  is  prescribed  for  ladies  in  all  cases  of  ^nd  iml 
The  ffrand  dndl  for  a  father  or  mother  lasts  six  months,  the  wbok 
period  of  mourning  being  a  jcar.  Dnrin^  all  periods  of  grmd  «^«il 
kid  gloves  are  not  permitted ;  the  gloves  must  l)e  of  black  vool  at  fiwt; 
later,  those  of  black  silk  may  bo  worn.  In  very  deep  moundng  eresj 
kind  of  ornament,  even  of  black  jet,  is  interdicted. 

No  person  should  make  any  vmte  ds  c^rem^mie  daring  the  period  of 
grand  dmul,  Thus^  a  widow  must  abstain  from  such  for  a  whole  year 
from  the  time  of  the  decease  of  her  husband ;  neither  ehoald  she  during 
that  time,  ji^rmf/f e  tin  jmir^  have  a  day  in  the  week  for  receiving  visits. 

We  have  thus  run  summarily  through  the  code  of  French  Mitputk, 
in  the  regulations  of  which  may  be  perceived  frequent  delicacy  of  sen- 
tlmcnt  inspired  by  a  desire  to  place  people  on  amicable  terms  with  eacb 
other.  We  have  not  mentioned  such  of  the  observances  of  eti*piitU 
as  may  be  seen  every  day  in  the  atreet ;  one  of  which  consists  in  saluUi 
ing  the  friend  of  your  friend  when  you  meet  I  he  two  together,  ' 
the  former  is  unknown  to  you — an  observance  dictated  by  a  ^J 
to  leave  him  out  in  the  oold  during  a  friendly  exchange  of  txseognitiouB ; 
and  indeed,  in  a  country  where  the  duel  is  still  an  institution^  mea 
generally  have  an  interest  in  being  as  civil  to  each  other  as  poessbku 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  both  what  we  have  said  and  from  tl 
observation  of  everybody  who  has  visited  France,  that  their  code 
itiqucfie  and  of  politeness  is  more  elaborate  and  more  stringently  oi 
served  than  that  of  any  other  people,  not  even  excepting  the  SpanianS! 
who  are  more  stately,  solemn,  and  professing  in  their  ix>Hteness,  thou 
f  meaning  less.     The  politeness  of  Frenchmen  has  been  attributed  t 
their  vanity,  and  their  politeness  interpreted  to  be  a  sort  of  mntuftl- 
admiration  system.    There  may  bo  some  truth  in  this.    No  doubt  the 
Frenchman  is  very  often  vain ;  but  after  all,  vanity  is  a  social  weakness ; 
and  if  the  choice  lay  between  vanity  accompanied  with  politeness, 
modesty  accompanied  with  boorishness,  in  our  associates,  most  ciri] 
^  people  would  have  no  hesitation  in  choosing  the  tbrmer  for  gea 
irposes  of  daily  intercourse. 
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It  is  often  said  us  a  reproach  that  literatnre  as  a  whole,  and  especially 
Fiction,  has , become  "sensational" — that  it  loves  to  produce  excitement 
bj  descriptions  of  imaginary  crimes  and  unnatural  incidents.  But  what 
are  all  the  startling  scenes  portrayed  in  novels — though  we  question  if 
there  is  any  of  them  which  has  not  had  its  counterpart  in  real  life — to 
the  dreadful  catastrophes  predicted  for  us  and  for  all  creation  in  the 
pages  of  Science  ?  As  a  mild  starting  instance,  let  us  take  the  dire  pre- 
diction about  our  coal-fields,  and  the  consequent  collapse  which  is  to 
hefsSl  England — this  little  Isle  of  ours,  at  present  the  brightest  flower- 
ing spot  of  civilisation  and  of  mechanical  power  in  the  whole  world. 

At  meetings  of  the  British  Association,  and  in  books  and  pamphlets, 
Mr,  Jevons  and  other  savans  have  recently  startled  the  public  with  pre- 
dictionB — ^not  political  predictions,  which  everyone  knows  are  as  worth- 
less as  the  vaticinations  of  Zadkiel,  but  dicta  of  so-called  solid  science, 
based  upon  that  most  respected  of  all  grounds  of  belief.  Statistics — ^that 
in  a  short  time  hence  the  great  power  of  England  will  come  to  an  end, 
owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  main  element  of  that  power.  A  short 
time  hence — a  very  short  time  in  the  life  of  a  nation — our  coal-beds 
will  be  all  exhausted.  Thereafter  we  must  become  dependent  for  coal 
upon  other  countries.  We  shall  have  to  pay  an  enormous  price  for  the 
fuel  by  means  of  which  we  withstand  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  a  cheap 
supply  of  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  keep  England  as  she  is. 
A  d^adful  prospect,  truly !  Our  Islands  are  so  small  that  we  could  not 
maintain  more  than  half  of  our  present  population  if  our  soil  alone  were 
left  to  us.  One-half  of  our  people  are  dependent  for  food  and  employ- 
ment upon  other  countries.  One-half  of  our  food — not  to  speak  of  our 
common  luxuries,  like  tea,  sugar,  &c. — comes  from  abroad :  and  where- 
with do  we  purchase  those  supplies  ?  Simply  by  our  Foreign  Trade : 
simply  by  importing  raw  materials,  cotton  and  the  like,  and  manu- 
facturing them  into  exportable  commodities  by  the  help  of  our  coal  and 
iron.  Take  away  our  coal,  and  the  population  of  these  Islands  must  be 
reduced  one-half,  and  even  that  remaining  half  will  live  but  poorly,  com- 
pared with  our  present  condition. 

Our  native  supplies  of  coal  and  iron,  we  say,  enable  us  to  convert 
the  raw  products  of  foreign  countries  into  manufactured  commodities, 
which  we  export,  and  can  sell  in  foreign  markets  at  a  lower  price  than 
they  could  be  produced  at  in  any  country  save  our  own ;  and  with  the 
profit  which  we  make  on  this  export-trade  we  are  enable  Vi  ^xsaKfeflSA  tJ\<^ 
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food  and  so-called  luxuries  which  are  necessary  to  Bopport  onr  thirty 
raillioDS  of  people  in  their  present  condition*     Forty  mil liom  sterling 
a-year  do  we  Bpend  in  importing  food,  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  for 
our  consumption ;  and  forty  millions  more  do  we  import  in  tea,  wiftc^ 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  other  so-called  luxuries,  but  which  are  indispensa' 
ble  to  maintain  us  in  comfort  and  enable  us  to  withstand  the  terrible 
wear  and  tear  of  modern  life.     Ei^^hty  millions  sterling  a-year !     How 
I  vast  the  foreign  trade^  the  profit  of  which  enables  us  to  make  this 
Mgnorinous  yearly  payment  to  other  countries!     It  is  our  coal  and  iroa 
Khat  enable  us  to  do  this.    Without  them  we  could  not  manufacture  so 
Fcheaply  as  to  allow  of  our  selling  our  manufactures  in  other  countnca 
at  a  price  inferior  to  that  of  similar  commodities  manufactured— or 
w^hich  might  be  manufactured^by  those  countries  themselves.    Nay, 
more :  without  these  native  siipplies  of  coal  and  iron,  we  should  pro* 
■bably  have  to  obtain  a  large  portion  of  our  clothing  also  from  other 
countries,  just  as  they  at  present  do  from  us.     Frightful  prospect!  we 
say  again,  if  this  indispensable  resource  should  fail  us — as  the  savana 
predict. 

No  one  has  yet  said  when  our  beds  of  iron  will  be  exhausted ;  and 

pre  are  glad  to  see  that  some  new  iron-beds  of  great  richness  have  joat 

tbeen  discovered  in  one  of  the  outlying  ridges  of  the  Lammennoor 

pHillfi :  and  probably  other  discoveries  will  be  made  in  tliose  hills — eo 

familiar  to  lis  in  the  vacation-days  of  our  boyhood,  and  which  we  know 

to  be  rich  in  metallic  ores.     But  what  does  all  this  matter,  if  cotil 

■  fail  us  ?    Our  iron-field  8  may  remain  productive  for  untold  generations: 

I  tut  of  what  use  will  they  be  if  our  coal-fields  fail  ujb  ?    We  need  the 

I  coal  first  to  smelt  the  iron,  then  to  convert  it  into  machinery,  and' 

l^gain  to  set  that  machinery  in  motion  in  our  factoiies.    The  coat  of 

limi>orting  a  bulky  material  like  coal  would  be  so  great  as  to  put  8 

rBtop  to    our   manufacturing   greatness.     True,  Belgium  Mid  France 

carry   on   a  portion   of  their    manufacturing   industry   with  Englisli 

coal;  but  this  is  mainly  for  articles  of  domestic  use,  not  for  export: 

I  moreover,  the  distance  from  which  they  bring  the  coal  is  very  small. 

But  from  what  quart-er  could  we  get  coal  if  our  native  supply  wer« 

exhausted?    Not  certainly  from  France  or  Belgium;  nor,  so  far  m 

imppears  at  present,  from  any  country  in  Europe,  however  distant.    Wi 

*  should  have  to  get  it  from  America :  and  what  would  be  the  cost  ? 

By  planting  every  inch  of  our  moorlands  we  might  possibly  manj^j 
to  supply  our  grates  with  wood^fuol  without  encroaching  upon  the  pi 
of  our  soil  devoted  to  cultivation,  to  the  supply  of  food  for  our  peopl 
But  for  manufactures  we  should  have  to  import  coal  from  acrosB 
Atlantic  :  and  where  would  our  export-trade  be  then  ?  By  so  imporl 
ing  coal  we  might  still  manufacture  our  own  clothing  and  commoditi 
I  for  our  own  use ;  for  if  these  were  imported  from  America,  the  fireig: 

•  would  increase  their  price,  just  as  it  increased  the  price  of  coal  whi 
we  should  require  in  mMi\iiBal\xrm^  N^^  ^^arU^  for  ourselves.     Bi 
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hjo  to  our  present  Export-trade!    It  would  be  at  an  end:  and 
itli  it  the  only  meaua  of  maintaining  fifteen  out  of  our  thirty  millionfl 
people!    Withont  native  eoal,  our  native  iron-fields  would  be  altnost 
ilessw    We  might  still  make  iron  goods  for  oorselFes;  bot  our  ex- 
port of  iron  manufactures  would  cease,  since  we  could  no  longer  pro- 
dace  them  cheap  enough  t^  get  a  sale  for  them  in  other  countries: 
and  eren  our  exports  of  raw  iron  would  dimmish^  owing  to  our  lack  of 
coal  for  extracting  the  ore. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  two  years 
we  remember  it  well — a  debate  on  Mr*  Gladstone's  proposal  (since 
Tied  out  by  Mr,  Disraeli)  for  making  a  prospective  reduction  of  some 
enty  millions  of  our  National  Debt,  that  this  predicted  catastro]>he  in 
le  national  fortunes  was  first  brought  prominently  into  public  nut  ice. 
embers  of  Parliament,  especially  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
are  an  eminently  practical,  prosaic  if  you  like,  set  of  men.    As  long  as 
»gmas  are  propounded  only  by  savans,  they  regard  them  with  no  more 
terest  than  they  do  the  harmless  flashes  of  the  wild-fire  of  summer 
itfli  or  the  flickering  streamers  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  have 
tangiblo  effect  upon  the  fate  or  ongoings  of  this  world  of  mortals  be- 
w.     But  lo  I  that  memorable  evening  the  dogmas  of  the  savans  on 
coal  question  were  taken  up  and  cleai'ly  expounded  by  Mr,  Mill, 
adduced  them  as  a  most  potent  argument  for  reducing  the  amount 
the  debt  as  promptly  as  possible,    **  If  we  do  not  reduce  it  now,"  said 
what  is  to  become  of  us  when  the  mainsprings  of  our  national 
are  dried  up  ?*'     As  he  delivered  those  dianial  predictions,  Mr. 
Gladstone  turned  round  in   his  seat  on   the   ministerial  bench,  and 
listened  with  marked  interest  to  the  words  which  fell  from  the  Philo- 
sopher of  Westminster.  What  did  he  think  at  that  moment  ?   Six  years 
before  he  had  been  the  minister  who,  followiog  Mr.  Cobden's  unotficial 
iplomacy,  brought  forward  in  the  House,  and  urged  with  the  whole 
of  Government  (although  some  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  been 
ikewarm,  indeed  opposed  to  him  in  this  matter)  the  Commercial  Treaty 
th  France,  by  which  we  gave  up  the  export-duty  on  coal  and  iron,  in 
ler  that  we  might  get  a  cheai>er  supply  of  gloves,  ribbons,  and  light 
es*     Doubtless  by  giving  up  that  export-duty — which  was  a  contri- 
bution to  our  revenue  paid  by  other  countries — the  owners  of  our  coal 
I     and  iron  mines  became  able  to  increase  the  ex|H>rt  of  these  valuable 
^commodities,  seeing  that  foreigners  began  to  take  more  of  our  coal  and 
^^■lK}n  when  they  had  less  to  pay  for  it.     But  there  was  no  gain  to  Eng- 
^^BjUid  in  that.     Our  eoal-owners  did  not  get  a  higher  profit  on  each  ton 
^Ptf  coal ;  they  only  sold  more  tons  at  the  same  rate  of  profit  as  before  : 
'     ^the  amount  of  the  abolished  export-duty  going  into   the  ijockets  of 
foreigners,  while  our  coal-supplies  began  to  be  used  up  more  rapidly 
than  before.    The  present  generation  of  coal-owners  are  enabled  to  sell 
more  of  their  property  than  before,  and  their  successors  will  be  propor- 
^It^mtely  iees  wealthy.    It  was  like  selling  the  timber  on  an  estate  :  the 
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nioTe  trees  out  down  and  sold,  the  more  money  has  the  present  owner  to 
i"Bpend»  but  the  less  Uie  value  of  the  estate  in  the  next  genoration*    The 
mpm  h  much  worse,  in  fact,  for  trees  may  l>e  planted  again,  wb 
pSMiUinine  once  ejchansted,  is  exhausted  for  erer. 

What  thoughts,  then,  passed  throuj^h  the  mind  of  Mr*  < " '  ^ 
he  listened  to  Mr,  MilTs  gloomy  Taticinatioiis  on  the  ap[i 
Unction  of  our  coal-beds,  and  with  it  the  coliapse  of  England's  greiA- 
rJiess,  the  downfall  of  lior  position  in  the  world,  it  is  bard  to  say.    To  a^ 
nnind  so  sensitive  as  his,  his  thoughts  ought  to  have  been  tingled  by  a 
IklAdness  almost  amounting  to  on  agony  of  re^Tet^    IXad  he  not  himsdf 
been  instrumental  in  accelerating  this  coming  catastroplie  ?     Hwe  ha 
nraa  now  trying  earnestly  and  with  ditBcnlty  to  effect  a  small  reduction 
lof  the  National  Debt  by  a]ipropriating  far  that  puqjose  a  milUon  of 
P taxation  for  eighteen  years;  how  much  better  would  it  have  been  h«d 
aiich  an  0|>eration  been  effected  by  maintaining  the  export-duty  m 
r  coal  and  iron,  and  appropriating  that  sum  as  a  perennial  sinking  ftmd 
pior  the  extinction  of  the  National  Debt  ?    Surely  iron  entere^i  into  Mr. 
Gladstone's  soul  as  he  thought  of  the  coal.  But  whatever  his  thoughts^ 
he  said  nothing  of  that  kind.    To  him,  the  minister  who  had  m  ener* 
geticcdiy  insiated  upon  canrj^ing  that  treaty^ — ^npoB  sacrificing  the  exjKifi* 
duty  upon  the  two  staples  of  our  power  as  a  mannfactnring  country— th^ 
act  Wfis  irremediable  ;  neither  could  he  lament  it  even  if  he  came  to  §e« 
it  as  a  national  folly.     But  when  his  turn  came,  he  rose  and  appealid  ta 
Wio  statements  of  the  Philosopher  of  Westminster  as  the  strongest  pos- 
sible reason   for  adopting  measures  to  reduce  the  National  Debt, — 
Wiough  the  proposed  redaction  was  not  even  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  whote 
Hebt. 

I  We  cannot  see  any  special  force  in  this  argument  If  the  tkreatened 
l^atastrophe  be  real  and  not  imaginary,  it  goes  so  far  as  to  make  iim  fkto 
fof  our  National  Debt  a  very  small  affair  indeed.  The  failure  of  onr 
native  supply  of  coal  would  so  diminish  employment  in  thia  cottittrf, 
would  so  i-edacc  our  productive  power  and  the  amount  of  manufisctQi 
commodities  which  we  have  to  export,  that  the  population  of  Uiese  lA 
would  have  to  be  reduced  to  one  half.  What  does  such  a  catastrophe 
mean  ?  In  the  face  of  such  a  tremendous  revolution  in  Uie  national 
fortunes — of  such  a  cataclysm,  a  downfall  of  England — what  matters  i 
what  becomes  of  the  National  Debt  ?  It  is  simply  a  payment  whidi 
the  nation  makes  to  some  of  its  own  memliers  in  return  for  a 
which  they,  or  the  original  fund-holders,  rendered  to  the  Slate  in  tfan 
past.  It  is  simply  n  transference  of  wealth  from  some  memlxirs  to  othcrx,., 
But  if  such  a  cataclysm  occurred  as  the  flight  of  one  half  of  our  njition, 
—if  fifteen  millions  of  people  were  to  fi>r8ake  our  shnres  for  lack  of 
ployment, — who  would  then  give  two  thoughts  about  the  National  Debc^ 
"  Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead."  It  would  be  a  bagatelle,  which  in  that 
deluge  of  misfortune  would  be  swept  out  of  sight. 

Moreover,  if  tbi&  dire  cala.&Uo\^^^^t^\toi\%i^^tx. — ^Lf  our  ooal-mtnM 
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became  exhausted,  and  no  adequate  substitute  could  be  found,  save  by 
importing  coal  ftom  the  vast  beds  of  America— although  the  worst  of 
the  calamity  would  &11  on  England,  although  England,  in  fact,  would 
collapse,  all  Europe  would  suffer  severely.  A  stampede  would  take 
place  from  this  country ;  our  people  would  fly  in  millions  across  the  At- 
lantic ;  but  a  vast  exodus  would  likewise  take  place  from  the  Continent. 
Without  coal,  and  its  offspring  steam  and  railways  and  steam-naviga- 
tion, Europe  could  not  maintain  anything  like  its  present  population. 
A  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  nations  would  ensue  such  as  the  world 
has  never  beheld.  Civilisation  and  population  would  forsake  their  old 
seata.  America,  with  its  vast  coal-fields,  would  become  the  centre  of  all 
power,  the  seat  of  civilisation,  the  supreme  central  mass  of  progressive 
humanity. 

But  are  we  really  to  be  subjected  to  this  dire  catastrophe?  Is 
England  to  collapse,  and  is  all  Europe  to  retrograde,  at  no  very  distant 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of  our.  coal-fields — of  those 
stores  of  fuel  which  are  the  main  element  of  our  productive  power,  the 
means  of  employing  one-half  of  our  people  ?  That  is  the  question.  Is 
this  a  catastrophe  which  is  certain  to  occur,  or  reasonably  to  be  ex- 
pected ?  Or  is  it  but  one  of  those  dire  calamities,  like  the  end  of  the 
world,  which  once  or  twice  has  struck  Europe  with  awe,  and  which 
Dr.  Cumming  and  the  other  sons  of  the  prophets  foretell  with  a  pre- 
dsion  far  surpassing  that  of  the  savans  who  scientifically  announce  this 
coming  woe?. 

We  confess  we  do  not  share  the  fear.  Doubtless  a  time  ¥rill  come 
at  length  when  our  present  coal-fields,  ay,  and  all  the  new  ones  yet 
to  be  discovered,  will  be  exhausted.  But  there  are  two  grand  points 
which  the  preachers  of  coming  woe  quite  overlook.  In  the  first  place, 
they  base  their  calculations  of  approaching  doom,  from  the  stoppage  of 
our  coal-supplies,  on  the  hypothesis  that  a  century  hence  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  work  the  coal-seams  at  a  greater  depth  than  we  can  do  at 
present.  They  say  it  is  found  that  beyond  a  certain  depth  the  cost  of 
working  and  raising  the  coal  to  the  surface  is  so  great  that  such  work 
will  not  pay :  it  would  be  cheaper  to  import  coal  from  America ;  and 
in  the  course  of  so  many  years  all  our  coal-beds  will  be  worked  down 
to  this  depth,  so  that  they  can  no  longer  be  worked — in  other  words, 
they  will  be  virtually  non-existent.  But  this  is  a  tremendous  hypothesis. 
If  our  savans  a  century  ago  had  reckoned  in  the  same  way,  they  must 
have  predicted  that  England  would  be  coalless  long  ere  this ;  whereas 
the  tact  is,  we  turn  out  as  much  coal  in  one  year  as  would  have  kept 
our  grandfathers  in  fuel  for  a  whole  generation!  It  is  steam-power 
and  ingenious  machinery  that  has  enabled  us  to  do  this ;  it  is  these 
agents  that  have  so  multiplied  our  supply  of  coal  by  enabling  us  to 
work  the  vast  deep -lying  seams  which  previously  were  beyond  our 
reach. 

'Why  should  it  be  thought  that  our  mechanical  power  has  now 
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reached  its  acme  ?  Why,  in  truth,  may  we  not  make  as  great  an 
advance  in  the  working  of  mines  during  the  next  hundred  jeare  u 
we  have  done  in  the  pagt  century  ?  Every  year  our  mechanical  fo^m 
18  being  increased  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  without  any  increaae  in  ih 
cost.  Why  ehould  not  this  progress  continue  ?  As  our  coaUbedB  recede 
from  the  surface,  why  should  not  oui'  means  of  working  them  incrense 
in  proportion,  or  even  to  a  greater  extent  ?  And  as  we  foUow  the  Muck 
seams  down  into  the  depths,  may  they  not  increase  in  magnitude,  w 
that  actually,  a  hundred  years  hence,  our  supply  of  coal  maybe  eTen 
much  gi*eater  than  at  present  ? 

But  Again :  When  our  coal  becomes  exhausted,  is  there  to  be  no 
substitute  for  it  found?    If  such  were  to  be  the  case,  it  would  be  a  \ 
thing  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  the  career  of  | 
^civilisation.    We  have  no  faith  in  such  fears.     In  our  boyhood  men's 
hats  were  made  of  beaver*skin  ;  and  we  used  often  to  think*  what  will  I 
happen  wben  all  the  beavers  are  used  up?    Well,  the  beavers  havej 
been  used  up:  only  a  few  continue  to  flounder  about  in  their  dams,  anil] 
these  enjoy  comparative  immunity.     Yet  hats  there  are  still,  as 
as  before,  and  in  greater  numbers.     Again,  what  would  our  sa? 
ancestors  have  thought  of  our  chances  of  getting  clothed  after  ihi 
beasts  of  chase  were  destroyed  ?    Could  they  have  imagined  a  state  ( 
things  in  which  thirty  millions  of  people  would  exist  in  these  island 
oil  of  them  clothed  from  head  to  foot,  fmd  many  of  them  with  dozeod 
of  suitB,  without  a  eingle  skin  being  used  ?    Not  they,  indeed  I     Thej 
would  have  held  it  certain  that  if  a  man  could  not  get  another  animarJ 
.akin  to  wear,  he  must  go  about  in  bis  own.     See  how  the  vegetabW 
r  textile  materials  have  come  to  supplant  the  animah   As  leather  l>ecam^ 
scarce,  lo !   linoleum,  gutta-percha,  and  what  not  I     Again,  as  woo 
began  to  fall  short  of  our  wants,  lo,  there  came  King  Cotton!     Let  i 
trust  it  will  be  the  same  also  with  merry  old  King  Coal !   A  new  souro 
of  heat  may  dawn  upon  the  world  presently — in  good  time  ;  before  it  \i 
needed — a  successor  for  our  black  diamonds !    Possibly  the  new  lighH 
will  be  more  comely  in  appearance  than  King  Coal^less  sooty  and 
•  smutty  and  smoky;  altogether  more  ethereal,  as  a  "new  light"  should 
'be  in  this  advanced  fige  of  the  world;  but  at  the  same  time  let  us  trusll 
he  will  have  as  merry  an  "old  soul"  as  his  homely -looking  predo 
cessor,  and  still  be  the  centre  of  our  household  gods,  of  the  swe 
family  circle,  through  generations  of  our  children's  children,  when  all| 
that  remains  of  the  reign  of  Coal  is  sundry  deep  holes  in  the  soil,  and 
a  few  tine  relics  of  the  defunct  itonarch  kept  in  museums,  in  much  tt 
style  as  we  now  keep  the  bones  of  the  mastodon  and  megaloeaurus. 

fi.  H.  PATTBHSOX. 


OF  ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL 


iONO  tlie  many  interesting  topics  sugj^eBted  hj  the  history  of  old 
Ix>ndoD,  there  are  none  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the  establiehment 
and  progress  of  those  noble  medical  and  other  charitable  institotions 
xrhich  are  the  omamentfi  and  pride  of  our  land  and  times,  There  is  no 
other  conntry  in  the  world  where  a  systematic  benevolence  has  been  or- 
ganised to  the  extent  to  which  we  find  it  developed  in  our  favoured  land ; 
,  &nd  the  spirit  of  royal  munificence  which  has  covered  the  British  empire 
rith  philanthropic  establishments  has  of  necessity  had  freer  scope  in  the 
capital  than  elsewhere.  The  histories  of  most  of  the  important  charities 
of  London  carry  ns  back  to  an  early  period,  and  the  antiquarian  interest 
attaching  to  the  study  of  them  has  none  but  the  most  pleasing  associa- 
History  generally  presents  little  more  than  a  repetition  of 
Bionon  the  one  hand,  and  suffering  on  the  other;  while  thepeacc- 
fal  annals  of  these  institutions  display  throughout  only  the  better  and 
nobler  side  of  human  nature.  A  thoroughly  new  light  is  tlirown  upon 
the  character  of  our  ancestors  in  the  perusal  of  these  early  records.  "We 
no  longer  see  the  hard,  stern,  and  cruel  character  of  feudal  tiroes  con- 
tinually presented  to  us,  but  C4in  discern  the  play  of  those  hnman  feel- 
bgs  which,  until  they  are  wilfully  and  deliberately  crushed,  are  never 
dead  to  the  sounds  of  grief  or  pain,  or  the  claims  of  suffering  fellow- 
oreatures.  The  quaint  forms  also  which  many  of  the  charities  at  first 
MBumed,  and  the  curious  devices  for  their  working,  give  an  insight 
into  the  dispositions  of  their  founders  or  patrons  which  imparts  a 
personal  interest  to  the  annals,  seldom  atforded  by  the  study  of  other 
branches  of  national  history. 

The  fame  attaching  to  the  old-established  charities  of  London  has 
just  received  a  fresh  addition  in  the  gracious  act  by  which  the  Queen 
has  shown  her  solicitude  in  the  welfare  of  one  of  the  most  important 
of  these  institutions.  By  laying  the  foandation-stone  of  the  new  build- 
ings of  St.  Thomas's,  her  Majesty  has  renewed  the  association  which 
our  sovereigns  have  always  maintained  with  the  rojal  hospitals  of  the 
metropolis. 

To  trace  the  origin  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  we  must  revert  to  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus  or  Henry  I,,  a  time  when  a  religious  feeling 
was  gaining  ground  among  the  people  which  led  to  the  foundation 
of  many  religious  houses  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Foremost 
among  the  enthusiasts  of  that  time  was  a  pious  female,  proprietor  of  a 
ferry  across  the  Thames  near  where  London  Bridge  uo^  ^t^uda.    Aa 
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the  ferries  were  then  the  only  means  of  passing  over  the  river,  the  \m\f 
in  qneetion  accumnlated  an  ample  forfcune,  which,  being  nnmarried,  fthe 
devoted  to  the  bnildiDg  of  a  convent  near  her  residence  in  Sonthwwk. 
This  egtabliehment  she  endowed  liberaDy;  and   since,  for  her  good^ 
actions,  she  was  canonised  after  her  death,  the  cdi6ce  was  called  »ft«r  j 
her  Saint  Mary  Overie — the  latter  name  being  an  allasion  in  SaxoD  to  j 
her  employment  of  crossing  the  river  (over  river).    The  convent  w«i  j 
burned  down  in  the  year  1212,  and  the  prior  and  canons  erected  $| 
sinall  building  on  the  ground  where  Hl  Thomas's  Hospital  formerij| 
stood,  as  a  temporary  asylum  during  the  rebuilding  of  their  own  eBUcj 
blishment. 

On  the  return  of  the  monVa  to  their  own  priory  after  ita  completioo,.^ 
this  edilice  was  left  uninhabited  for  a  short  period.     In  the  ti 
a  small  **  eleeraosynaiy  had  been  established  in  connect  ion 
neighbonring  abbey  of  Bermondsey  **  for  indi^nt  children  and  no 
sitouB  proselytes;'*  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  its  utility  became  i 
apparent,  that  it  engaged  the  attention  of  the  then  Bii^opof  Wincheater^ 
Peter  de  la  Roche,  or  De  Eupibus,  as  he  was  called  in  the  Chuitih  nom«i* 
clature  of  the  period.     He  suggested  the  benevolent  plan  of  enlarging 
the  benefits  it  confeiTed  on  the  poor  of  the  neiglibourhood  by  remoriog 
it  to  a  more  eligible  situation,  and  establishing  it  as  a  haapitiajn«  or 
house  of  hospitality,  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  The  uninhabited  etroctaii. 
just  referred  to  was  finally  chosen  for  this  piirpOfie»  on  account  of  ill 
advantageous  position,  its  healthy  situation,  and  the  goodnesa  of  tlhi" 
water  which  abounded  on  tlie  gjjot  where  it  stood. 

The  passenger  fi^om  London  Bridge  down  into  Soathwark  migU 
now  fancy  these  considerations  were  not  of  the  most  judicious  kind 
but  if  he  will  try  to  imagine  the  district  cleai^ed  of  bricks  and  mor 
and— as  it  is  proved  tt*  have  been  by  old  maps — clothed  with  fine  i 
the  noble  river  flowing  clear  and  limpid  at  his  feet,  and  the  wo 
heights  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate  opposite,  showing  undimnjed 
clouds  of  smoke,  he  will  be  able  to  realise  that  the  worthy  old  bisho 
'   was  fully  as  considerate  in  this  his  choice,  as  he  is  shown  to  have  1 
in  the  many  other  good  deeds  which  are  recorded  of  him.    His  interest 
in  the  charity  did  not  cease  after  its  removal  to  the  new  building.    H^ 
caused  this  to  be  enlarged,  contributing  to  the  improvements  a  mnnilfl 
cent  yearly  revenue  of  343/.;  and  by  his  influence  he  obtained  for  il" 
from  the  Archdeacon  of  Surrey  an  additional  grant,  which  had  to  be 
aeknowledged  by  the  yearly  payment  of  ton  shillings  and  fonrpesce* 
He  appointed  a  resident  master  and  brethren,  who  were  to  beundorthe 
superintendence  of  the  Abbots  of  Bermondsey  ;   but  he  reservetl  the 
patronage  of  the  establishment  to  himself  and  hia  snccceaora  ii 
episcopacy  of  Winchester.    The  building  was  called  the  "  Spitil  of  ^^.m. 
Thomaa  the  Martyr  of  Canterbury;"  a  dedication  to  Thomas  h  Btvket 
reij  c<»mmon  at  a  time  when  the  indignation  to  which  the  murder  oM 
ibut  prelate  had  given  tVaci  -^Ria.  ?X\W.^ic^^  va  \ksi,  ^\i<i&  of  the  people-    H 
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the  pUgritaages  which  were  made  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
tomb  at  Canterbury,  as  the  road  for  many  lay  throtigh  London, 
a  only  pafisage  orer  the  Thames  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ihe 
iif  it  was  commanded  by  the  bishop  that  poor  pilgi-ims  to  and 
Canterbury  should  be  permitted  to  lodge  and  board  in  its  walls 
ihe  night.  In  the  event  of  sickness  they  were  to  be  hospitably  pro- 
riJml  fur  till  their  recovery,  when  they  were  to  be  furnished  with  alms 
%Bd  jjruriidonss  to  eontinuc  their  journey.  The  well-to-do  portion  of  the 
•cajfiirvrs  meantime  put  up  at  the  adjoining  **  Tabarde"  I  no,  immor- 
by  Chaucer  in  his  CnnMmnj  Tak^.  The  site  of  this  famous 
Iry  is  still  occupied  by  an  iun,  which  keeps  up  the  memory  of  the 
house.  It  ia  much  frequented  in  common  with  its  neighbours — 
io«g  which  is  Samuel  "VYellefs  establishment,  of  Pkkwkk  notoriety — 
lttml>erir)g  tilt-wagons,  ac-companied  by  smock-frockod  rustics,  who 
h  and  manners  are  probably  not  veiy  dissimilar  from  their  pro- 
among  the  members  of  the  band  with  which  the  "  father  of 
ifih  poetry*'  started  on  the  road  into  Kent  one  April  morning  near 
o. 
.  ^  established  grew  and  flourished  to  snch  an  ej^tent, 
BOon  after  its  opening  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  seeing  ita 
F**--  -  ^nd  repute,  became  desirous  of  being  himself  its  patron, 
J  right  on  the  ground  of  its  being  upn  the  estate  of  the 
'U  of  Surrey ;  but  the  Biwhope  of  Winchester  succeeded  in 
[ling  the  hold  tliey  possessed  by  reason  of  the  donations  of  their 

ir. 

any  grants  were  made  to  the  hospital:  among  the  latest  those  of 

nificent  lord  mayor  of  London,  Sir  Godfrey  Boleyn,  the  immediate 

al  ancestor  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    About  the  same  time  a  worthy 

ffof  the  City — who,  among  other  curious  bequests^  left  a  large  sum 

ion  off  yearly  a  certain  number  of  jK>or  maidens — also  made  over 

iderable  amount  of  property  to  St.  Thomas's. 

ing  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  an  estimate 

jof  the  revenues  of  the  hospital  showed  that  they  amounted  to 

nal  sum  of  317/.  3#.  6^/.,  and  the  clear  income  to  S(t9/.  1^.  1\<L 

were  then  a  master,  three  lay-sisters,  and  the  bretlu'eu,  residing 

tiie  buildiug;  and  forty  beds  were  made  up  for  the  poor  and  sick 

iiii,  all  of  whom  were  in  every  way  provided  for  during  their  stay 

it&  walls* 
be  period  of  the  Refonnation  is  that  from  wliich  the  ancient  public 
ties,  or  at  least  their  new  constitutions,  really  date.    When  bluff 
King  Uarry  "  stamped  and  swore,  and  cut  the  Pope  adrift,''  and,  ^ith 
eye  to  the  i  '  which  was  one  of  his  chief  characteristics, 

iaed  on  li  lion  of  the  convent  properties,  the  other 

ents  in  connection  with  the  Church  were  involved  in  the 
^ODUiion  fate.  The  sums  of  money  thus  acquired  were  prtnligious.  No 
Inr^  tiiaa  six  hundred  and  forty-five  moaasteriefl  and  abbeys^  ninety 
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colleges  and  free  chapels,  and  one  hnndred  and  ten  hcminlali  of  nrkfltf 
deecriptions,  were  suppressed.  The  popular  Toice  wwJ  ccttiialf  n 
fayour  of  the  proceediii|^;  for  it  hod  been  felt  for  mm&  time  Uitl  ft^ 
abuses  had  amen  in  all  the  institutioDs  connected  with  the  (.% 
Numerous  con^^ratulatory  addresses  were  made  to  the  king  aoi{iiie§ca^ 
in  his  plans,  and  suggesting  means  for  their  eompleiioiL  In  tint  d 
Sir  Eichard  Grefihani,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  wc  find  neslioi 
made  of  "  the  iij  hospitalls  or  spyteUs  commonly  called  Sejni  Geoogi^ 
Spytell,  Soynt  Burthelmewe'e  Spytell,  and  Seynt  Tbomaa  Spfyloli,  lal 
the  new  Abbey  of  Tower  Hill,  founded  of  good  devotion  by  iandail 
fathers,  and  endowed  with  great  posseBsions  and  runt  only  txt  Ai 
releife,  comforte,  and  helping  of  the  poore  and  impotent  peopb  vb 
are  yet  lying  in  every  street,  offendyng  every  clene  person  piwiag  Ij 
the  way  with  theyrc  fylthy  and  nasty  savors/* 

Tiie  petition  goes  on  to  reijuest  that  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
in  rutui'c  have  the  control  of  the  charities,  so  that  "  where  now  a 
number  of  chanons,  priests,  and  monkes  be  founde,  for  tbeyr  own 
fitt  only,  and  not  for  the  common  ntllitie  of  the  realme,  a  gxeat  siu&btf 
of  poore,  needy,  syke,  and  indigent  persones  shall  be  refreabed,  mtja- 
teyned,  and  comforted,  and  also  healed  and  cured  of  theyr  infunnftMi 
frankly  aud  freely  by  physicions,  surgeons,  and  potycaries,  which  ihiD 
have  stipcnde  and  salorio  only  for  that  purpose,  so  that  all  impotfUi 
personcs  not  able  to  labour  shall  be  relevedi  and  all  stordy  beggm  8^ 
willing  to  labour  shall  be  punished.** 

The  kiug  did  not  need  much  inducement  to  extend  his  work 
apprt^priation  to  the  hospitals,  and  St,  Thomaa'a  was,  with 
others,  surrendered  to  the  Crown  in  1538. 

The  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  means  of  support  aflbrded  to  iii> 
hclpleBs,  needy,  and  indolent  by  the  Church  establish ment«^  aoi  til* 
absence  of  any  rctK^gnised  form  of  charity,  was  felt  sevetidy  by  Ifcl 
whole  community.  The  great  number  of  aged  p<x»r  and  ♦•mailff- 
less"  men  who  had  formerly  been  provided  for  in  those  r^ingaarti 
Tfere  turned  loose  upon  the  country,  and  congregated  specially  ia 
Tiotidon,  whei-e  their  depredations  and  audacity  produced  the  gt«i**i* 
alarm.  Representations  were  made  to  the  king  that  serious  InwHif^ 
nieuee  was  resulting  from  this  source,  and  hh  majesty  oonseqacnlll 
gave  instructions  to  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens  to  provide  ptiff^ 
places  for  the  reception  of  these  vagrants.  There  were  alto  UMBJ 
wounded  soldiers  returned  from  the  armies  in  France  mthout  pwn- 
«lon  or  help ;  and  for  the  relief  of  these  it  was  proposed  to  ^^^'^ 
Bt«  Thomas's  Hospital,  under  the  name  of  the  Hospltid  of  tht 
Trinity.  The  monaatery  of  Gray  Friars  in  Sufi  '  ^  was  intendttl  w 
bo  niiulc  available  for  the  accommodation^  man  ,  and  addOite 

of  fatherless  childi\*n,  and  for  those  of  parents  who  could  ill  sflfori*^ 
support  them.  Death,  however,  prevented  the  completion  of  HciUT*i 
Jciicmesi   but  he  bad  altcadj  cotiferted  on  the  loixl  mayor  sfidi^ 
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di'izcuE  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Bartholomew  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
or  injared,  and  that  of  Bethlehem  for  the  eare  and  custodj  of 
liinatic& 

The  good  work  bejpin  was  continued  under  Edward  VL,  **  of  piona 
memory/*  The  citizens  of  London  especially  bestirred  themselves  in 
the  matter*  In  order  to  provide  relief  proix>rtionate  to  the  aetnal 
distress,  it  was  determined  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  poor 
vho  required  charitable  aid.    For  this  pnrpose  there  was  instituted, 

'  :  the  sanction  of  Edward,  a  committee  or  board  of  inquiry,  for 
lirpose  of  obtaining  information  how  many  fatherless  and  unpro- 
v^ded-for  children,  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  lame  and  diseased  poor 
people,  were  to  be  found  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  London,  and  also 
the  number  of  idle  rogues  of  both  sexes  who  were  levying  contribu- 
tkim  on  public  sympathy.  The  committee  consisted  of  thirty  persons ; 
and  the  remarkable  census  of  misery  and  vice  which  they  compiled 
rfiaws  that  within  the  City's  jurisdiction  there  were : 

Fiitherleaa  child rcn 3(K) 

Chiidreo  ovcrburdeniog  to  their  pnrents       ....  350 

Siek  and  lame  persons 200 

Aged  and  infinn    ,...,,,..  iOO 

Poor  houeeholders  ........  650 

Idle  vagrabondA 200 

Or  a  total  of  2100  souls  for  whom  provision  of  different  kinds  had  to 
be  made.    The  scheme  of  charity  drawn  up  on  the  foundation  of  these 

OS  was  a  most  complete  and  Utopian  one.  There  was  to  be  no 
poverty  or  crime  in  Loudon.  Poor  and  aged  householders  were 
to  have  weekly  pensions  granted  them  at  tlieir  own  residences.  All 
poor  diseased  persons  were  to  be  at  once  taken  to  the  hospitals,  and  if 
cured  and  out  of  employment,  were  to  be  set  to  some  sort  of  work,  as 
V  r-j  oil  thieves  who  happened  to  be  acquitted,  either  **by  book  or  pro- 
'  .ji'jMtion/'  Idle  vagabonds  were  to  be  apprehended  and  conlined  in 
buildings  where  their  wants  were  to  be  supplied,  but  where  they  must 
perforce  learn  some  useful  trade.  As  it  was  feared  that  these  arrange- 
ments  would  tend  to  draw  within  the  city's  limits  an  additional  number 
of  rogues,  it  was  recommended  to  increase  the  number  of  city  beadlefi, 
&ad  enjoin  these  to  perambulate  the  streets  and  watch  in  rotation  all 
the  gates,  so  that  they  might  jjrevent  the  ingress  of  country  beggars. 
I     -lun,  thus  purified  and  rendered  virtuous  and  industrious,  was  not  to 

,  <  rmitted  to  extend  its  boundaries  and  grow  unmanageable.  The 
erection  of  new  buildings  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  some  that  were 
built  in  violation  of  the  law  were  bestowed  on  existing  charities.  Alas, 
that  the  whole  plan  could  not  have  been  carried  out  I 

The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  gave  tlie  plim  of  social  reform  their 
unqualified  approbation,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  king  opened 
public  subscriptions  for  starting  the  work,  first  contributing  hand* 
somely  amongst  themselves.    Small  boxes  were  po^idsi  tot  ish^  \xssl* 
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keeper  to  gather  alms  for  the  pnrposG  from  his  guests,  and  the  aid 
the  pulpit  ^ras  obtained  for  the  purpose.  The  money  so  raisod 
reached  a  vast  sum,  with  which,  in  addition  to  aasifitance  rcndi 
the  king,  St.  Thomas's  and  Christ's  Hospitals  were  endowed 
manor  of  Soufchwark  was  purchased  of  the  Crown  for  the  support 
the  former  for  a  sum  of  647/.  2s,  Id, ;  and  as  the  old  bnildi 
some  time  been  unoecmpied  and  was  falling  rapidly  into  dv 
repaired  and  enlarged,  at  the  expense  of  1000/,,  for  the  immediate 
ception  of  three  hundred  patients.  The  exact  amonnt  subscribed 
«ach  institution  is  not  accurately  known,  and  cannot  be  egtimat< 
for  many  gifts  were  made  of  articles  necessary  for  the  furnishing 
building.  One  worthy  citizen  in  particular  undertook  to  provi 
hundred  feather-beds,  five  hundred  pads  of  straw,  or  mattresses ; 
same  number  of  blankets,  and  a  thousand  pair  of  sheets ;  and  if  tl 
should  be  found  insufficient,  he  consented  to  funiish  as  many  more 
should  render  his  donation  worth  a  thousand  markg.  The  establii 
ment  provided  for  the  hospital  consisted  of  a  hospitaller,  or  chaplain* 
a  salary  of  lOA,  a  clerk  at  IQL,  a  steward  at  6/,  Ids.,  a  butler  at  5/. 
cook  at  6/.,  and  physicians  and  surgeons  at  15/,  each,  per  ar 
Yernors  were  appointed  by  the  city  authorities,  who  named  i 
tion  the  King's  Hospital,  in  compliment  to  Edward^ — though  the  old 
name  was  afterwards  generally  used — and  ordained  it  to  receiv  '  " 
hundred  and  sixty  "wounded  soldiers,  blind,  maimed,  sick  and  Ii 
objects,"  who  were  accordin<?Iy  admitted  in  the  month  of  Xo* 
1552.  The  cstabliBhrnent  of  Christ's  Hospital  was  much  lc*s8  c<-^.^;  - 
the  city  authorities,  as  through  the  king*8  beneficence  the  building  of 
the  Gray  Friars'  monastery  was  obtained  lx>r  a  very  small  sum.  Ft  was 
founded  in  pursuance  of  the  intentions  of  King  Henry  Till.,  for  fire 
hundred  }>oor  children;  and  thus  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  c 
was  carried  out,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  it  relating  to  "  to- 
Aud  vagabonds/' 

The  uninhabited  pnlace  of  Bridewell,  the  occasional  abode  of  the  b 
king,  was  deemed  by  the  citizens  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  recepti 
punishment,  and  employment  of  vagrants,  and  a  petition  was  drawn  up 
by  the  authorities  begging  the  king  that  he  would  grant  the  bnildi 
for  the  purpse.  The  address  was  presented  to  Edward  by  Rv 
Bishop  of  London,  and  his  majesty  granted  the  prayer,  conferring 
only  Bridewell  itself,  but  appropriated  for  its  support,  and  that 
other  hospitals,  the  landed  estates  in  connection  with  the  Savoy 
and  Iniown  as  8avoy  rents.  He  also  contributed  2000  marks  from 
own  purse,  and  granted  to  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens  "power  and 
authority  to  search,  inquire,  and  seek  out  in  London  and  Hiddle$e:e,  all 
idle  ruilianfi  and  tavern-hunters,  vagationds,  and  all  persona  of  ill  name 
and  fame,  iioth  men  and  women;  and  them  to  examine  and  commit  W 
Bridewell»  and  by  any  meauft  to  punish  and  correct^  afl  to  their  dii 
tions  should  seem  m^iei,'*    TVx\^  ^om^X^N.^  SSw^  ^si^as^^^s.  <i€  roiYal 
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They  were  made  Bulijeefc  to  a  code  of  laws,  at  the  head  of  an  old 
'  which  is  the  following  inscription  : 

THE  oaocB 

OF  THE 
aOBPITALS  OP  IC  HENRY 
TH£  YUh  AXD  K,  SDW^ED 
THE  VI. 
(  S'*  BARTH0LOMKW*S 
CHRIST'S 
BmUEWEhh 
,  8»-  THOMAfl'a, 

These  institutions  were  ordained  to  be  partly  dejiendent  on  one 
SQOther;  though  Christ's  Hospital  was  ex[»ected  to  be  chiefly  supported 
by  Toluntary  contributions,  Bridewell  by  the  work  of  its  occupants,  and 
St.  Thomases  by  its  rents  and  revenuea.  Qreat  good  was  effected  by 
system  thus  cKtabliahed,  but  the  good  eitiaens  had  considerable 
ulty  in  the  management  of  the  institutions.  At  St,  Thomas's, 
for  instance,  the  restraints  imposed  uix)n  the  patients  seemed  to  be 
particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  for  in  the  absence  of  the  be-adles  and 
porters  many  of  them  took  every  opportunity  of  getting  out,  to  practise 
their  old  occupation  of  stealing. 

In  1093  subscriptions  were  opened  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  hospital, 
and  seldom  has  munificence  been  displayed  erjual  to  that  of.  the  citizens 
of  London  on  the  occasion.  In  a  short  time  no  less  than  38,000/,  was 
mi!«€d,  a  vast  sum  in  those  days,  A  spacious  building  was  erected, 
h  could  contain  nearly  400  patients;  and  ttiis  was  enlarged  from 
auit  to  time  by  the  addition  of  fresh  wards.  The  history  of  the  charity 
in  later  days  is  well  known.  It  continued  its  useful  work  on  the  old 
site  until  the  near  approach  of  the  Charing-Cross  line  of  the  South- 
^,£asteni  Railway  rendered  its  removal  advisable.  The  Music  Hall  in 
Surrey  Gardens,  which  had  been  damaged  by  lire  a  short  time 
'  preriouBly,  was  re-roofed,  and  made  temporarily  available  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  hospital.  It  was  proposed  to  erect  a  permanent  building 
a  short  distance  in  the  country  for  the  futiure  home  of  St,  Thomas's ; 
bat,  aa  might  be  expected,  the  inhabitants  of  South  London  strongly 
opposed  this  scheme.  While  the  dispute  was  penduag,  the  aiTangements 
for  the  construction  of  the  Southern  Thames  Embankment  showed  that 
SM  advantageous  site  would  be  provided  adjoining  the  pro|)OBed  river- 
wall,  and  arrangements  were  made  by  the  trustees  of  the  chai*ity  with 
the  Board  of  Works  for  its  possession. 

The  buildings  just  commenced  will  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
past  history  of  the  hospitjU  ;  for  when  completed  the  establishment  will 
be  the  most  i)erfcct  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  structure,  too,  will 
be  a  public  advantage,  by  forming  a  fitting  vi8H\-vis  to  the  noble  Houses 
of  Parliament  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river, 
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TO 


**  Wkll,  till  that  Aloe  flouri&h  ! 

80  be  it,"    Thus  I  said, 
As  I  stood  with  thee  in  the  t  ^ni. 

And  the  Lore-Btar  shone  «  ,— 

As  I  stood  with  thee  by  the  window  lonei 

Midst  exotics  brig^ht  and  rare, 
And  the  trailer's  blossoms  from  above 

Fell  mingling  in  thj  hair. 
And  the  dance  waa  done,  and  the  mnsic  o'er. 

And  the  floor  no  longer  stirred. 
And  the  voice  of  the  merrj  company 

From  other  rooms  w^as  heard. 
And  there  you  stood  in  that  twilight  hour 

In  yonr  lovely  snmmer  prime* 
With  eyes  whose  lifting  made  the  dawn 

To  many  a  heart  by  mine. 
And  yet  t^  mine  was  their  glance  upraised 

In  beauty  not  unmoved, 
As  we  said  we  would  be  friends  for  aye, 

And  lore  as  then  we  lored ! 

Yes  ;  till  the  Aloe  flourish  ! 

Though  many  a  year  must  run 
Ere  the  stately  plant  we  looked  on  then 

Will  open  to  tiie  snn. 
And  life  with  thee  's  so  sweet  and  fkir. 

Each  day  new  joyance  giving, 
That  the  young  heart  all  else  forgets 

In  the  very  joy  ofliving! 

Now  six  short  months  are  hardly  flown> 

And  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,^ — 
And  I  sit  by  the  midnight  fire  alone, 

And  hear  the  muffled  sound 
Of  a  passing  footstep  in  the  street, 

Or  else  the  broken  lay 
Of  some  reveller  letting  his  gladness  out; 

But  my  thoughts  are  far  away — 
Away  over  hill,  and  moor,  and  sti-eam, 

To  summer-boors  again, 
To  the  radiant  day  we  shall  meet,  and  stroll 

In  our  own  romantic  glen  I 
And  half  with  a  smile  and  half  a  sigh 

I  wonder,  with  a  start, 
If  any  of  this  winter's  snow 

Has  chill'd  my  dear  one's  heart  I 
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BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  "  LADY  AUDLBY'S  SECRET,"  ETC. 


GUSTAVE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Chapter  II.  Captain'  Paget  awakens  to  a  Sense  of  his  Duty. 

Captain  Paget's  return  was  made  known  to  the  Sheldon  circle  bj  a 
etter  from  the  returning  wanderer  to  his  daughter.  The  Captain  was 
Bid  np  with  rheumatic  gout,  and  wrote  quite  piteonsly  to  implore  a 
isit  from  Diana.  Miss  Paget,  always  constant  to  the  idea  of  a  duty 
0  be  performed  on  her  side,  even  to  this  phre  prodigm^  obeyed  the 
ommons  promptly,  with  the  full  approval  of  Oeorgy,  always  good- 
Atnred,  after  her  own  fussy  manner. 

*^  And  if  you'd  like  to  take  your  papa  a  bottle  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  old 
ort,  Diana,  remember  it's  at  your  disposal.  I'm  sure  IVe  heard  people 
Biy  that  old  port  is  good  for  the  gout— or  perhaps,  by  the  bye,  what  I 
eard  was  that  it  wasn't  good.  I  know  old  port  and  gout  seem  to  run 
ogether  in  my  head,  somehow.  But  if  there's  anything  in  the  house 
our  papa  would  like,  Diana — wine,  or  gunpowder  t^a,  or  the  eider- 
lown  coverlet  oflF  the  spare  bed,  or  the  parlour  croquet  to  amuse  him  of 
n  evening,  or  a  new  novel — surely  one  couldn't  forfeit  one's  subscrip- 
ion  by  lending  a  book  to  a  non-subscribing  invalid  ?" 

While  Georgy  was  suggesting  the  loan  of  almost  every  portable 
ibject  in  the  house  as  a  specific  for  Captain  Paget's  gout,  Charlotte 
ent  for  a  cab,  and  made  things  smooth  for  her  friend's  departure.  She 
rrapped  her  warmly  against  the  February  blast,  and  insisted  upon 
:oing  out  to  see  her  seated  in  the  cab,  whereby  she  offered  to  the  pe- 
estrians  of  that  neighbourhood  a  seraphic  vision  of  loveliness  with 
ambled  hair.  Charlotte  had  been  always  delightful,  but  Charlotte 
ngaged  to  Valentine  Hawkehurst  was  a  creature  of  supernal  sweetness 
nd  brightness — a  radiant  ministering  angel,  hovering  lightly  above  a 
rorld  too  common  for  her  foot  to  rest  upon. 

Miss  Paget  found  her  father  suffering  from  a  by  no  means  severe 
ttack  of  a  respectable  family  gout,  a  little  peevish  from  the  effects  of 
liiB  afSiction,  but  not  at  all  depressed  in  mind.  He  had,  indeed, 
lie  manner  of  a  man  with  whom  things  are  going  pleasantly.  There 
^as  a  satisfBction  in  his  tone,  a  placidity  in  his  face,  except  when  dis- 
jrted  for  the  moment  by  a  twinge  of  pain,  that  ^ece  u<^^  t^  D\»s^  ^\^s^ 
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had  not  been  accustomed  to  behold  the  brighter  side  of  her  fatheKi 
disposition.     He  seemed  grateful  fur  his  daugbter^e  Tisit,  and  rocciTi 
her  with  unwonted  kindness  of  manner, 

"  You  have  come  very  promptly,  my  dear,  and  I  am  gratified  by 
your  early  compliance  with  my  request,"  he  said  with  dignified  affec- 
tion, after  he  had  given  hie  daughter  the  kiss  of  greeting.  *'  I  was  i 
great  sufferer  last  nighty  Diana,  a  great  sufferer,  a  pnaoner  to  thii 
chair,  and  the  woman  below  attempted  to  send  me  up  a  dinner— «tfl 
a  dinner!  One  would  tliink  a  very  small  degree  of  education  necessaij 
for  the  stewing  of  a  kidney,  but  the  thiags  that  woman  gavemeUit 
night  were  like  morsels  of  stewed  leather.  I  am  not  an  epicure,  Dmna; 
but  with  snch  a  constitution  as  mine,  good  cooking  is  a  vital  nec^saity. 
Life  in  lodgin^^s  for  a  man  of  my  age  is  a  sore  trial,  my  dear,  I  visl 
you  were  well  married,  Diana,  and  could  give  your  father  a  huinbli 
comer  at  your  fireside*" 

Diana  smiled.     It  was  a  somewhat  bitter  smile  ;  and  there 
scorn  of  herself,  as  well  as  scorn  of  her  lather,  in  that  bitterness, 

•*  I  am  not  the  sort  of  person  to  marry  well,  papa,"  she  said. 

**  Who  knows  ?    You  are  handsomer  than  nine-tenths  of  the  w< 
who  marry  wellJ* 

"  No,  papa ;  that  is  your  sangnine  manner  of  looking  at  your  cm 
property.  And  even  if  1  were  married  to  someone  to  whom  I  might 
give  obedience  and  duty,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  in  exchange  for  I 
comfortable  home,  as  they  soy  in  the  advertisements,  would  you  be 
content  with  a  ]>eaceful  comer  by  my  fireside?  Do  you  think  yol' 
would  never  pine  for  clubs  and  gaming-tables — nay,  even  for  creditors 
to^to  diplomatise  with,  and  diffienlties  to  surmount  ?** 

*'  No,  my  dear.     I  am  an  old  man  ;  the  clubs  and  gamin^-hoiiitf 
have  done  with  me,  and  I  with  them,     I  went  to  see  a  man  at  Arthur^ 
a  few  months  ago.     I  had  written  to  him  on  a  little  matter  of  bosine* 
— ^in  fact,  to  be  candid  with  you,  my  love,  for  the  loan  of  a  five-pound 
note — and  I  called  at  the  club  for  his  reply.     I  caught  sight  of  mj 
face  in  a  distiini  glass  as  I  was  waiting  in  the  strimgers'  room,  and 
thought  I  was  looking  at  a  ghost.     There  comes  a  time  tow»nils  thi 
close  of  a  long  troublesome  life  in  which  a  man  begins  to  feel  like 
ghost.    His  friends  are  gone,  and  his  money  is  gone,  his  health  is  pm^ 
his  good  looks  are  gone ;  and  the  only  mistake  seems  to  be  that  if 
man  himself  sboold  be  left  U*hind.     I  remember  an  observatioa 
Lord  Chesterfield's :  *  Lord  *  •  ♦  ♦  and  I  have  been  dead  for  Uie 
two  years,  but  we  don't  tell  anyone  so,*  he  said ;  and  there  are  few 
men  who  couldn't  say  tfie  same*     But  I  am  not  downhearted  to-di 
my  dear.     No,  the  habit  of  h<»ping  has  never  quite  deserted  me ;  aiid 
is  only  now  and  then  that  I  take  a  dismal  view  of  life.     Come, 
love,  lay  aside  your  bonnet  and  things.     Dear  me !  what  a 
black-silk  dress,  and  how  well  you  look  in  it!" 

**  It  is  a  present  from  CVmx\ol^ft,  ^a.^.    She  has  ft  Tery  lib^ 
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allowanoe  of  pocket-money,  and  is  generosity  itself.    I  don't  like  to 
Uke  BO  mach  from  her,  but  I  only  wound  her  by  a  refusal." 

^'  Of  course,  my  dear.  There  is  nothing  so  ungracious  as  a  refusal, 
and  no  mark  of  high  breeding  so  rare  as  the  art  of  gracious  acceptance. 
Any  booby  can  give  a  present ;  but  to  receive  a  gift  without  churlish 
reticence  or  florid  rapture  is  no  easy  accomplishment.  I  am  always 
pleased  to  see  you  well  dressed,  my  love** — Diana  winced  as  she  re- 
membered her  shabby  hat  and  threadbare  gown  at  ForetdechSue — 
"  and  I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  you  elegantly  attired  this  even- 
ing, as  I  expect  a  gentleman  by  and  by." 

'^A  gentleman,  papa!*'  exclaimed  Miss  Paget,  with  considerable 
surprise;  "I  thought  that  you  had  sent  for  me  because  you  were 
ill  and  depressed  and  lonely." 

"  Well,  yes,  Diana,  I  certainly  am  ill ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  scarcely 
unnatural  that  a  father  should  wish  to  see  his  only  daughter." 

Diana  was  silent  A  father's  wish  to  see  his  daughter  was  indeed 
natural  and  common ;  but  that  Captain  Paget,  who  in  no  period  of  his 
daughter's  life  had  evinced  for  her  the  common  affection  of  paternity, 
ahould  be  seized  all  of  a  sudden  with  a  yearning  for  her  society,  was 
somewhat  singular.  But  Diana*s  nature  had  been  ennobled  and  for- 
tified by  the  mental  struggle  and  the  impalpable  sacrifice  of  the  last 
few  months,  and  she  was  in  nowise  disposed  to  repel  any  affectionate 
feeling  of  her  father*B  even  at  this  eleventh  hour. 

"  He  tells  us  the  eleventh  hour  is  not  too  late,"  she  thought.  '*  If 
it  ia  not  too  late  in  the  sight  of  that  Divine  Judge,  shall  it  be  thought 
too  late  by  an  erring  creature  like  me  ?*' 

After  a  few  minutes  of  thoughtful  silence,  she  knelt  down  by  her 
iather'B  chair  and  kissed  him. 

**  My  dear  father,"  she  murmured  softly,  "  believe  me,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  think  you  should  wish  to  see  me.  I  will  come  to  you  when- 
erer  you  like  to  send  for  me.  I  am  glad  not  to  be  a  burden  to  you  ; 
but  I  should  wish  to  be  a  comfort  when  I  can." 

The  Captain  shed  his  stock  tear.  It  signified  something  nearer  akin 
to  real  emotion  than  usual. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  he  said,  "  this  is  very  pleasing,  very  pleasing  in- 
deed. The  day  may  come— I  cannot  just  now  say  when — and  events 
may  arise — which — the  nature  of  which  I  am  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
indicate  to  you^— but  the  barren  fig-tree  may  not  be  always  fruitless. 
In  its  old  age  the  withered  trunk  may  put  forth  fresh  branches.  We 
will  say  no  more  of  this,  my  love ;  and  I  will  only  remark  that  you 
may  not  go  unrequited  for  any  affection  bestowed  on  your  poor  old 
&tber." 

Diana  smiled,  and  this  time  it  was  a  pensive  rather  than  a  bitter 
smile.  She  had  often  heard  her  father  talk  like  this  before.  She  had 
often  heard  these  oracular  hints  of  some  grand  event  looming  mighty 
in  the  immediate  future ;  but  she  had  never  seen  the  vague  prophecy 
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accomplifibed*  Always  a  sebemer,  and  always  alternating  between  tbe. 
bottstfal  confidence  of  hope  and  the  peevish  bewailings  of  despair,  tl 
Captain  bad  built  bis  caBtle  to-day  to  sit  among  its  rnins  to-morroff," 
ever  since  she  bad  known  him. 

So  she  set  little  ralae  on  hia  hopefal  talk  of  this  evening,  bat  wm 
content  to  &ee  bim  in  good  spirits^  He  contemplated  her  admiringly 
as  she  knelt  by  bis  easy-chair,  and  smoothed  the  shining  coils  of  her 
dark  hair  with  a  gentle  band,  as  he  looked  downward  at  the  tboughtliii 
face^ — prond  and  grave,  bnt  not  ungentle. 

**  You  are  a  very  handsome  girl,  Diana,"  be  murmured,  as  much  to] 
himself  as  to  bis  daughter ;  "  yes,  very  handsome.  Egad,  I  had  no  ideil 
bow  handsome !" 

"  What  has  put  such  a  fancy  into  your  head  to-night,  papa?**  aikejl 
Diana,  laughing.  **  I  do  not  believe  in  the  good  looks  you  are  so  kind  j 
as  to  attribute  to  me.  When  I  see  my  face  in  the  glass  I  perceive  a  j 
pale,  gloomy  countenance  that  is  by  no  means  pleasing." 

**  You  may  be  out  of  spirits  when  you  look  in  the  glass.  I  h^]>^ 
yon  are  not  unhappy  at  Bays  water." 

"  Why  should  I  be  unhappy,  papa?  No  sister  was  ever  kinder  or 
more  loving  than  Charlott-e  Halliday  is  to  rne.  I  should  be  very  un- 
grateful to  Providence  as  well  as  to  her  if  I  did  not  appreciate  such 
affection.  How  many  lonely  girls,  like  me,  go  through  life  without 
picking  up  a  sister  ?" 

**Ye8,  you  are  right,  my  dear.  Those  Sheldon  people  have  been 
very  useful  to  you.  They  are  not  the  kind  of  people  I  should  hare 
wiahed  a  daughter  of  mine  to  be  hh  with,  if  I  were  in  the  position  my 
birth  entitles  me  to  occupy;  but  as  I  am  not  in  that  position,  1  sub* 
mil.  Thftt  black  silk  becomes  you  admirably.  And  now,  my  love,  be 
so  kind  as  to  ring  the  bell  for  lights  and  tea/* 

They  had  been  sitting  in  the  fireligbt^tbe  mystic,  magical,  capr 
ciouB  firelight— which  made  even  that  tawdry  lodging-house  parlod 
seem  a  pleasant  chamber  The  tea-tray  was  brought,  and  candle 
Diana  seated  herself  at  tbe  table,  and  made  tea  with  the  cob 
of  a  little  mahogany  caddy. 

**  Don*t  jKiur  out  the  tea  just  yet,'*  said  tbe  Captain ;  *•  1  e% 
gentleman.  I  don*t  Bupj^ose  he'll  take  tea,  but  it  will  look  mor 
to  wait  for  him/' 

**  And  who  is  this  mysterious  gentleman,  papa  ?** 

"  A  Frenchman ;  a  man  I  met  while  I  was  abroad*** 

•*  Really  a  gentleman  ?'' 

"Certainly,  Diana,''  replied  her  father,  with  offended  dignity.   "Do 
you  think  1  should  admit  ony  person  to  mj  friend^ip  who  is  not  u 
gentleman?     My  business  relations  I  am  powerless  to  govern;  bu 
friendship  is  a  diiJerent  matter.     There  is  no  man  more   exclufiii^ 
than  Horatio  Paget.    M.  Leuoble  is  a  gentleman  of  ancient  11^ 
Mid  amiable  character**' 
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''And  richy  I  suppose,  papa?*"  asked  Diana.  She  thought  that  her 
Mher  would  scarcely  speak  of  the  gentleman  in  a  tone  so  profoundly 
respectful  if  he  were  not  rich. 

"  Yes,  Diana.  M.  Lenoble  is  master  of  a  very  fair  estate,  and  is 
likely  to  be  much  richer  before  he  dies." 

"And  he  has  been  kind  to  you,  papa?" 

"Yes,  he  has  shown  me  hospitality  during  my  residence  in  Nor- 
mandy.   You  need  not  speak  of  him  to  your  friends  the  Sheldons." 

"Not  even  to  Charlotte ?" 

"  Not  even  to  Charlotte.  I  do  not  care  to  have  my  affairs  discussed 
bj  that  class  of  people." 

"  But,  dear  papa,  why  make  a  mystery  about  so  unimportant  a 
matter?" 

"  I  do  not  make  a  mystery ;  but  I  hate  gossip.  Mrs.  Sheldon  is  an 
incorrigible  gossip,  and  I  daresay  her  daughter  is  no  better." 

"  Charlotte  is  an  angel,  papa." 

"  That  is  very  possible.  But  I  beg  that  you  will  refrain  from  dis- 
cussing my  friend  M.  Lenoble  in  her  angelic  presence." 

"  As  you  please,  papa,"  said  Diana  gravely.  She  felt  herself  bound 
to  obey  her  father  in  this  small  matter ;  but  the  idea  of  this  mystery 
and  secrecy  was  very  unwelcome  to  her.  It  implied  that  her  father's 
acquaintance  with  this  Frenchman  was  only  a  part  of  some  new  scheme. 
It  was  no  honest  friendship,  which  the  Captain  might  be  proud  to  own, 
glad  to  show  the  world  that  in  these  days  of  decadence  he  could  still 
point  to  a  friend.  It  was  only  some  business  alliance,  underhand  and 
stealthy ;  a  social  conspiracy,  that  must  needs  be  cond  acted  in  darkness. 

"Why  did  papa  summon  me  here  if  he  wants  his  acquaintance  with 
this  man  kept  secret?"  she  asked  herself;  and  the  question  seemed 
unanswerable. 

She  pictured  this  M.  Lenoble  to  herself— a  wizened,  sallow-faced 
Macchiavellian  individual,  whose  business  in  England  must  needs  be 
connected  with  conspiracy,  treason,  commercial  fraud,  anything  or 
everything  stealthy  and  criminal. 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  go  back  to  Bayswater  before  this  gentle- 
man comes,  papa,"  she  said  presently.  "  I  heard  it  strike  seven  just 
now,  and  I  know  I  shall  be  expected  early.  I  can  come  again  whenever 
you  like." 

"No,  no,  my  love ;  you  must  stop  to  see  my  friend.  And  now  tell 
me  a  little  about  the  Sheldons.  Has  anything  been  stirring  since  I  saw 
them  last?" 

"Nothing  whatever,  papa.  Charlotte  is  very  happy;  she  always  had 
a  happy  disposition,  but  she  is  gayer  than  ever  since  her  engagement 
with — Valentine." 

"  What  an  absurd  infatuation !"  muttered  the  Captain. 

"And  he — Valentine— is  very  good,  and  works  very  hard  at  his 
literary  profession — and  Joves  her  very  dearly." 
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It  cost  her  an  effort  to  my  this  even  now,  eren  now  when 
fancied  herself  cured  of  that  follj  which  hud  once  been  so  sweet  t^ 
her.     To  eieak  of  him  like  this^to  put  him  awaj  out  of  her  a^ 
life,  and  contemplate  him  as  an  element  in  the  life  of  another — iruuld 
not  he  done  without  some  touch  of  the  old  anguish. 

There  was  a  load  double-knock  at  the  street-door  as  she  said  tMi^] 
and  a  etep  sonntled  presently  in  the  paeeage;  a  quick,  firm  tretiJ 
There  was  notliiuji;  stealthy  al>out  that,  at  any  rate* 

**My  friend  Lenoble,"  said  the  Captain;  and  in  the  next  instant  a 
gentleman  entered  the  room,  a  gentleman  who  waa  in  every  quality  tlie 
opposite  of  t!ie  person  whom  Biauft  had  expected  to  see. 

These  specuhitive  pictures  are  seldom  good  portraits*  Miss  Paget 
Imd  expected  to  find  her  father*8  ally  small  and  shrivelled,  old  and  il^'ljr, 
dried-up  and  withered  in  tlie  6017  atmosphere  of  fraud  and  eonspiracj; 
in  outward  semblance  a  monkey,  in  soul  a  tiger.  And  instead  of  this 
obnoxious  creature  there  burst  into  the  room  a  man  of  four-iind-tbuty 
years  of  age,  tall,  stalwart,  with  a  fair  frank  face,  somewhat  browuni 
by  summer  suns;  thick  auburn  hair  and  beard,  close  trimmed  tmd 
cropped  in  tlie  approved  Gallic  fashion — clear  earnest  blue  eyes,  aad 
a  mouth  wliosc  cimdour  and  sweetness  a  moustache  could  not  hidei 
Henry  of  Navarre,  before  the  white  lilies  of  France  bad  dazzled  lii 
eyes  with  their  fatal  splendour,  before  the  court  of  the  Medici  ha 
taught  the  Bearuois  to  dissemble,  before  the  sometime  Proiestaali 
champion  bad  put  on  that  apparel  of  stainless  white  in  which  he  went" 
forth  to  stain  his  soul  with  the  sin  of  a  diplomatic  aix>8taFy, 

Sneh  a  surprise  as  this  makes  a  kind  of  crisis  in  the  eventleffl 
record  of  a  woman's  life.  Diana  found  herself  blushing  as  the  stranger 
stood  near  the  door  awaiting  her  father's  introductiun.  She  wa« 
ashamed  to  think  of  the  wrong  her  imagination  had  done  him, 

**My  daughter,  Diana  Paget — M.  Lenoble.  I  have  been  telliD 
Diana  how  much  I  owed  to  your  hospitaUty  during  my  stay  in  No 
mandy,"  continued  the  Captain,  with  his  grandest  air,  **  I  regret  tht 
I  can  only  receive  j'ou  in  an  apurtment  quite  unworthy  the  seigneur 
C6tenoir. — A  charming  place,  my  dear  Diana,  which  I  should  muc 
like  yon  to  see  on  some  future  occasion. — Will  you  take  some 
Lenoble?^ — ^Diana,  a  cup  of  tea. —  The  Pagets  are  a  fallen  race,  yo 
sec,  my  dear  sir,  and  a  cup  of  tea  in  a  lodging-house  parlour  is  ti 
best  entertainment  I  can  give  to  a  friend.  The  Cromie  Pagets 
Hertfordshire  will  give  you  dinner  in  gold  plate,  with  a  footma 
btanding  behind  the  chair  of  every  guest ;  but  bur  bninch  is 
younger  and  a  poorer  one,  and  I,  among  others,  am  pavincr  the  pria 
of  youthful  follies/* 

Gustave  Lenoble  looked  sympathetic,  but  the  glance  of -y    i      ij 
was  directed  to  Diana,  and  not  to  the  male  represent  ati  re  of  tin  w^iiiLtsCj 
Pagets,     To  pity  the  distre^Eed  damsel  was  an  attribute  of  the  Lenob 
mind;  and  Gustave  had  alteadj \Mi^vxn  \.ci  ^^Vs^Vvas^^^^v^^^isAvsi^Qndfl 
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what  her  &ie  in  life  would  be,  with  no  better  protector  than  a  father 
who  was  confessedly  a  panper.  He  saw  that  the  yoang  ladj  was  very 
handsome,  and  he  dirined,  from  some  indefinable  expression  of  her  face, 
that  she  was  proud ;  and  as  he  thought  of  his  own  daughters,  and  their 
easy  life  and  assured  future,  the  contrast  seemed  to  him  very  cruel. 

Chivalrous  as  the  house  of  Lenoble  might  be  by  nature,  he  could 
scarcely  have  felt  so  keen  an  interest  in  Captain  Paget*8  daughter  at 
the  first  glance,  if  his  sympathies  had  not  been  already  enlisted  for  her. 
The  noble  Horatio,  though  slow  to  act  a  father's  part,  had  shown  him- 
self quick  to  make  capital  out  of  his  daughter's  beauty  and  virtues  when 
the  occasion  offered. 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  seigneur  of  Cotenoir,  which  had  deve- 
bped  from  a  mere  business  acquaintance  into  friendship.  Captain  Paget 
had  discoursed  with  much  eloquence  upon  the  subject  of  his  motherless 
daughter ;  and  M.  Lenoble,  having  daughters  of  his  own,  also  mother- 
less, lent  him  the  ear  of  sympathy. 

"  I  have  heard  much  of  you.  Miss  Paget,"  said  Gustavo  presently, 
<<and  of  your  devotion  to  your  father.  He  has  no  more  favourite  theme 
than  your  goodness." 

Diana  blushed,  and  Diana's  father  blushed  also.  That  skilled 
difdomatist  felt  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation,  and  was  prompt  to 
the  rescue. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  my  daughter  has  been  a  heroine.  There  are  An- 
tigones,  sir,  who  show  their  heroic  nature  by  other  service  than  the 
leading  to  and  fro  of  a  blind  father.  From  the  earliest  age  my  poor 
child  has  striven  to  stand  alone ;  too  proud,  too  noble  to  be  a  burden 
on  a  parent  whose  love  would  have  given  all,  but  whose  means  could 
give  but  little.  And  now  she  comes  to  me  from  her  home  among 
strangers,  to  soothe  my  hour  of  pain  and  infirmity.  I  trust  your 
daughters  may  prove  as  worthy  of  your  love,  M.  Lenoble." 

"They  arc  very  dear  girls,"  answered  the  Frenchman;  "but  for 
diem  life  has  been  all  sunshine.  They  have  never  known  a  sorrow 
except  the  death  of  their  mother.  It  is  the  storm  that  tests  the  temper 
of  the  tree.  I  wish  they  might  prove  as  noble  in  adversity  as  Miss 
Paget  has  shown  herself." 

This  was  more  than  Diana  could  bear  without  some  kind  of  protest. 

"You  must  not  take  papa's  praises  aupied  de  la  leitre^  M.  Lenoble," 
she  said ;  "  I  have  been  by  no  means  brave  or  patient  under  adversity. 
There  are  troubles  which  one  must  bear.  I  have  borne  mine  somehow; 
but  I  claim  no  praise  for  having  submitted  to  the  inevitable." 

This  was  spoken  with  a  certain  noble  pride  which  impressed  Gustavo 
more  than  all  the  father's  florid  eloquence  had  done.  After  this  the 
conversation  became  less  personal.  M.  Lenoble  talked  of  England.  It 
was  not  his  first  visit ;  but  he  had  only  the  excursionist's  knowledge  of 
the  British  Isles. 

"  I  have  been  to  Scotland,"  he  said.    "  Your  Scotland  is  grand 
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mouTitftinous  J  all  that  there  is  of  the  most  savage  and  pontic.  li 
16  a  S^i^itzerlaDd  lined  with  Brittany.  But  that  which  most  speaks  m 
the  heart  of  a  stranger  is  the  peacefol  beauty  of  your  EngliEh  landl 
scape."  I 

I         '*  Yon  like  England,  M,  Lenoble  ?"  said  Diana*  I 

I        **  Have  I  not  reaBon  ?    My  morber  was  English.    I  was  only  fiffl 
I  years  old  when  I  lo^t  her.     She  went  out  of  my  life  like  a  dream  ;  htm 
f  1  can  Btil]  recall  a  faint  shadow  of  her  face — an  English  fiu:e — a  couaJ 
tenance  of  placid  sadness,  Teiy  sweet  and  tender.    But  why  do  I  tad 
of  these  things  r  " 

On  this  the  Frenchman's  talk  took  a  gayer  turn.     This  M,  I^enoblc 
showed  himself  a  lively  and  agreeable  companion.     He  talked  of  Nor* 
mandy,  his  daughters  and  their  convent,  bis  little  son  at  Rouen,  hi 
aunt  Cydalise,  the  quiet  old  lady  at  Beaubocage ;  his  grandfather,  hi 
L  grandmother,  the  old  Bervants,  and  everything  fiimilinr  and  dear 
rhim.     He  told  of  his  family  history  with  boyish  candour,  nntainted  h] 
egotism,  and  seemed  much  pleased  by  I)iana*8  apparent  interest  in  h 
I  unstudied  talk.     He  was  quite  unconscious  that  the  diplomatic  Horatii 
I  was  lending  hira  on  to  talk  of  these  things,  with  a  view  to  making  thi 
I  converBation  Buprcmcly  interesting  to  him.  That  arch  diplomatist  kne 
'  that  there  is  nothing  a  man  likes  better  than  talking  of  his  own  affau:%1 
if  he  can  have  a  decent  excuse  for  such  discourse. 

The  clock  struck  nine  while  Diana  was  listening,  really  intereste<L 
This  glimpse  of  a  life  eo  far  apart  from  her  own  was  a  relief,  after  tin 
brooding  introspectiTe  reveries  which  of  late  had  constituted  so  large 
I  portion  of  her  existence.     She  started  up  at  the  sound  of  the  clock, 
I        *MVhat  now,  Cinderella?"  tried  her  father,     "  Have  you  stop] 
I  beyond  your  time,  and  will  your  fairy-godmother  be  angry?" 
■        **  No  one  will  be  angry,  papa  ;  but  I  did  not  mean  to  stay  so  Int 

I  am  sorry  your  dcBcnption  of  Normandy  has  been  so  interesting, 
L  Lenoble.** 

r        **Come  and  see  Vevinord  and  Cotenoir,  and  you  will  judge  f( 
yourself*    The  townhall  of  Ycvinord  is  almost  as  fine  as  that  of  Lou* 
vain ;  and  we  have  a  church  that  belongs  to  the  time  of  Dagobert,*' 
**  She  shall  see  them  before  long,"  said  the  Captain ;  "I  shall  bare 
IbuBincfB  in  Rouen  again  before  the  next  month  is  out;  and  if  my 
"  daughter  is  a  good  girl,  I  will  take  her  over  there  with  me.*' 

Diana  stared  at  lier  father  in  utter  bewilderment.     What  could  to 
the  meaning  of  this  sudden  display  of  atTection? 

"I  should  not  1)0  free  to  go  with  you,  papa,  even  if  you  were  abl 
to  take  me,**  she  replied  somewhat  coldly ;  **  I  have  other  duties*** 

She  felt  assured  that  there  was  some  lurking  motive,  touie  dipl 
matic  art  at  the  bottom  of  the  Captain's  altered  conduct,  and  she  coul 
not  altogether  repress  her  scorn*    The  astute  Horatio  saw  that  he  bad 
gone  a  little  too  far,  and  that  his  only  child  was  not  of  the  stulTto  bo 
moulded  at  will  by  his  dexteTOxia  Wud%. 
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''Yon  will  come  and  see  me  again,  Diana?"  he  said  in  a  pleading 
tone;  "I  am  likely  to  be  a  prisoner  in  this  room  for  a  week  or 
more." 

"Certainly,  papa;  I  will  come,  if  you  wish  it.  When  shall  I 
come  ?" 

"Well,  let  me  see — to-day  is  Thursday;  can  you  come  on  Mon- 
day?" 

"  Yes,  I  will  come  on  Monday." 

A  cab  was  procured,  and  Miss  Paget  was  conducted  to  that  vehicle 
by  her  new  acquaintance,  who  showed  a  gallant  anxiety  for  ^er  com- 
fort on  the  journey,  and  was  extremely  careful  about  the  closing  of  the 
windows.  She  arrived  at  Bayswater  before  ten ;  but  being  forbidden 
to  talk  of  M.  Lenoble,  could  give  but  a  scanty  account  of  her  evening. 

"  And  was  your  papa  kind,  dear  ?"  asked  Charlotte,  "  and  did  he 
seem  pleased  to  see  you  ?" 

"He  was  much  kinder  and  more  affectionate  than  usual,  Lotta 
dear ;  so  much  so,  that  he  set  me  wondering.  Now,  if  I  were  as  con- 
fiding and  eager  to  think  well  of  people  as  you  are,  I  should  be  quite 
delighted  by  this  change.  As  it  is,  I  am  only  mystified.  I  should  be 
very  glad  if  my  father  and  I  could  be  drawn  closer  together ;  very  glad 
if  my  influence  could  bring  about  an  amend menir  in  his  life." 

While  Miss  Paget  was  discussing  her  father's  affectionate  and  novel 
behaviour,  the  noble  Horatio  was  meditating,  by  his  solitary  hearth, 
upon  the  events  of  the  evening. 

"  I'm  half-inclined  to  think  he's  hit  already,"  mused  the  Captain. 
"  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  be  deluded  by  manner.  A  Frenchman's 
gallantry  rarely  means  much :  but  Lenoble  is  one  of  those  straightfor- 
ward fellows  whose  thoughts  may  be  read  by  a  child.  He  certainly 
seemed  pleased  with  her ;  interested  and  sympathetic,  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing.  And  she  is  an  uncommonly  handsome  girl,  and  might  marry 
anyone  if  she  had  the  opportunity.  I  had  no  idea  she  was  so  hand- 
some until  to-night.  I  suppose  I  never  noticed  her  by  candlelight 
before.  By  Jove  I  I  ought  to  have  made  her  an  actress,  or  singer,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  And  so  I  might,  if  I'd  known  her  face  would 
light  up  as  it  does.  I  wish  she  wasn't  so  impracticable — always  cutting 
in  with  some  awkward  speech,  that  makes  me  look  like  a  fool ;  when, 
if  she  had  an  ounce  of  common  sense,  she  might  see  that  I'm  trying  to 
make  her  fortune.  Yes,  egad,  and  such  a  fortune  as  few  girls  drop 
into  nowadays!  Some  of  your  straitlaced  church-going  people  would 
call  me  a  neglectful  father  to  that  girl,  I  daresay ;  but  I  think  if  I 
succeed  in  making  her  the  wife  of  Gustave  Lenoble,  I  shall  have  done 
my  duty  in  a  way  that  very  few  fathers  can  hope  to  surpass.  Such  a 
high-principled  fellow  as  Lenoble  is  too ! — and  that  is  a  consideration." 
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ClUPTER  III. 
**  WHAT  DO  WE  liEBB,  MY  HEABT  AND  I  f* 

'Afper  tliat  first  eummons  to  Chelsea,  Diana  went  many  timea— 
twice  and  three  tiaiea  a  wetk — to  comfort  and  tend  ber  invalid  father. 
Captain  Paget's  novel  regard  fur  his  only  child  seemed  to  increase  wiili 
the  familiarity  of  frec|uent  intercouree. 

**  I  have  bad  very  great  pleasure  iu  making  yonr  acquaintance,  my 
.dear  Diana,*'  he  eaid  one  day,  in  the  course  of  a  t^te-ct-fete  with  liii 
daughter ;  **  and  I  lun  charmed  to  find  you  everything  that  a  welUbom 
and  well-bred  young  woman  ought  to  be*  I  am  sure  yoa  baTe  excel- 
lent reason  to  be  grateful  to  your  coufiin,  Priscilla  Paget^  for  the  ei* 
cellent  education  you  received  in  her  abode ;  and  yon  have  some  CAOae 
to  thauk  me  fur  the  dasli  and  style  impm'ted  to  your  carriage  and  man- 
ner by  our  foreign  wanderings." 

The  Captain  said  this  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  accompanied 

bis  daughter  on  the  grand  tour  solely  with  a  view  to  her  intellectaal 

improvement.     lie  really  thought  Bbe  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him 

[for  those  accidents  of  his  nomadic  life  which  had  secured  her  a  good 

accent  for  French  and  German,  and  the  art  of  putting  on  her  shawh 

"Yes,  my  dear  child,"  he  continued  with  dignity,  **it  affords  me 
real  gratification  to  know  you  better.     I  need  scarcely  say  that  when 
you  were  the  associate  of  my  pilgi-image,  you  were  not  of  an  age  to 
available  as  a  companion.    To  a  man  of  the  world  like  myself,  a  yomij 
.person  who  has  not  done  growing  must  always  savour  somewhat  of 
schoolroom  and  the  nursery,     I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the  Byromil^ 
impertinence  about  bread'and-butter;  but  the  society  of  a  girl  of 
hobbledehoy  age  is  apt  to  be  insipid.     You  are  now  a  young  wonai 
and  a  young  woman  of  whom  any  father  might  with  justice  be  proui' 

After  a  few  such  speeches  as  these,  Diana  begim  to  think  that 
was  just  possible  her  father  might  really  experience  some  novel  feelinj 
of  regard  for  her*    It  might  be  true  that  his  former  coldness  had  been 
no  more  than  a  prejudice  against  the  awkwardness  of  girlhood. 

**  I  was  shabby  and  awkward,  I  daresay,  in  those  days/*  she  tbougfaij 
**  and  then  I  was  always  asking  papa  for  money  to  buy  new  clothes 
and  thai  may  have  set  him  against  me.    And  now  that  I  am  no  bard< 
upon  him,  and  can  talk  to  him  and  amuse  him,  he  may  feel  mo 
kindly  disposed  towards  me." 

Tliero  was  some  foundation  for  this  idea.    Captain  Paget  had  feU- 
himself  more  kindly  disposed  towards  his  only  child  from  the  momej 
in  which  she  ceased  to  be  an  encumbrance  upon  bira.     Her  sudd 
departure  from  Foretdechene  had  been  taken  in  very  good  part  by  hi 

**  A  very  spirited  thing  for  her  to  do,  Yal,'*  he  had  said,  when  m 
formed  of  the  fa*:t  by  Mr.  llawkehurst;  "and  by  far  the  beat  thi 
she  could  do,  under  the  citcum^ilaikc^^r 
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From  that  time  his  daughter  had  never  asked  him  for  a  sixpence, 
and  from  that  time  she  had  risen  steadily  in  his  estimation.  But  the 
feeling  which  he  now  exhibited  was  more  than  placid  approval ;  it  was 
an  affection  at  once  warm  and  exactiug.  The  fact  was,  that  Horatio 
Paget  saw  in  his  daughter  the  high-road  to  the  acquirement  of  a  hand- 
some competence  for  his  declining  years.  His  affection  was  sincere  so 
far  as  it  went ;  a  sentiment  inspired  by  feelings  purely  mercenary,  but 
not  a  hypocritical  assumption.  Diana  was,  therefore,  so  much  the 
more  likely  to  be  softened  and  touched  by  it. 

She  was  softened,  deeply  touched  by  this  late  awakening  of  feeling. 
The  engagement  of  Valentine  and  Charlotte  had  left  her  own  life  very 
blank,  very  desolate.  It  was  not  alone  the  man  she  loved  who  was  lost 
to  her;  Charlotte,  the  friend,  the  sister,  seemed  also  slipping  away 
from  her.  As  kind,  as  loving,  as  tender  as  of  old,  this  dear  friend  and 
adopted  sister  still  might  be,  but  no  longer  wholly  her  own.  Over  the 
hearts  of  the  purest,  Eros  reigns  with  a  too  despotic  power,  and  mild 
affection  is  apt  to  sneak  away  into  some  comer  of  the  temple  on  whose 
shrine  Love  has  descended.  This  mild  affection  is  but  a  little  twinkling 
taper,  that  will  bum  steadily  on,  perhaps  unseen  amidst  the  dazzling 
glory  of  liove's  supernal  lamp,  to  be  found  shining  benignantly  when 
tiie  lamp  is  shattered. 

For  Charlotte,  Valentine — and  for  Valentine,  Charlotte — made  the 
sum-total  of  the  universe  at  this  time ;  or,  at  best,  there  was  but  a 
small  balance  which  included  all  the  other  cares  and  duties,  affections 
and  pleasures,  of  life.  Of  this  balance  Diana  had  the  lion's  share ;  but 
she  felt  that  things  had  changed  since  those  days  of  romantic  school- 
girl friendship  in  which  Charlotte  had  talked  of  never  marrying,  and 
travelling  with  her  dearest  friend  Diana  amongst  all  the  beautiful 
Bcenes  they  had  read  of,  until  they  found  the  loveliest  spot  in  the  world, 
where  they  would  establish  themselves  in  an  ideal  cottage,  and  live 
together  for  the  rest  of  then*  lives,  cultivating  their  minds  and  their 
flower-garden,  working  Berlin-wool  chairs  for  their  ideal  drawing-room, 
and  doing  good  to  an  ideal  peasantry,  who  would  be  just  poor  enough 
to  be  interesting,  and  sickly  enough  to  require  frequent  gifts  of  calf  s- 
foot  jelly  and  green  tea. 

Those  foolish  dreams  were  done  with  now ;  and  that  other  dream, 
of  a  life  to  be  spent  with  the  reckless  companion  of  her  girlhood,  was 
lost  to  Diana  Paget.  There  was  no  point  to  which  she  could  look  for- 
ward in  the  future ;  no  star  to  lure  her  onward  upon  life's  joumey. 
Her  present  position  was  sufficiently  comfortable ;  and  she  told  herself 
that  she  must  needs  be  weak  and  wicked  if  she  were  not  content  with 
her  lot.  But  beyond  the  present  she  dared  not  look,  so  blank  was  the 
prospect :  a  desert,  without  even  the  mirage ;  for  her  dreams  and  delu- 
sions were  gone  with  her  hope. 

Possessed  by  such  a  sense  of  loneliness,  it  is  scarcely  strange  if 
there  seemed  to  her  a  gleam  of  joy,  a  faint  glimmer  of  ho^^tnthft 
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newly-awakened  affection  of  her  father.     She  began  to  believe  him, 

and  to  take  comfort  from  the  thought  that  he  waf5  drifting  to  a  harm 
where  he  might  lie  moored,  witli  other  battered  old  hoiks  of  pirate  aud 
privateer,  inglorious  and  at  rest.  To  work  for  him  and  succour  him  Ifl 
his  declining  jears  seemed  a  brighter  prospect  to  this  hopeless  woman 
of  four  and-twcnty  than  a  future  of  lonely  indeijendence.  **It  ia  tb 
nature  of  woman  to  lean^**  eajs  the  masculine  philoeopher ;  but  is  \i 
not  rather  her  nature  to  support  and  sustain,  or  eke  why  to  her  is  io- 
trusted  the  sublime  responsibility  of  maternity?  Diana  waa  pleas^ 
to  think  that  a  remorseful  reprobate  might  be  dependent  on  her  tnii, 
and  owe  his  reformation  to  her  influence.  She  was  indeed  a  new  Ajiti* 
gone,  ready  to  lead  him  in  his  moral  blindness  to  an  altar  of  atonemenl^ 
more  pure  than  the  ensjmguined  shrine  of  the  Athenian  Enmenides, 

Her  visits  to  Omcga-street  were  not  entirely  devoted  to  t^'te-a-tilis 
with  her  father.  By  reason  of  those  coincidences  which  are  so  commou 
to  the  lives  of  some  people,  it  generally  happened  that  M.  Lenoble 
dropped  in  npon  his  invalid  friend  on  the  very  day  of  Miss  Paget'! 
visit,  M.  Lenoblo  was  in  London  on  business,  and  this  businees  ap- 
parently necessitated  frequent  interviews  with  Captain  Paget.  Of 
course  such  interviews  could  not  take  place  in  the  presence  of  Diana, 
Gcstave  was  wont,  therefore,  to  wait  with  praiseworthy  patience  nntilj 
the  conclusion  of  the  young  lady's  visit;  and  would  even,  with  an  ii 
consistent  gallantry,  urge  her  to  prolong  her  stay  to  its  utmost  limit. 

"It  will  always  be  time  for  my  aifairs,  Miss  Paget,*'  he  nrg« 
•*  and  I  know  how  your  father  values  your  society ;  and  he  well  m\ 
value  it.     I  only  hope  ray  daughters  will  bo  as  good  to  me,  if  I  haW 
the  goutj  by  and  by," 

)     Diana  had  spent  nearly  a  dozen  evenings  in  Omega-street,  and 
each  of  those  evenings  had  happened  to  meet  M.  Lenoble*    She  lik< 
him  better  on  every  occasion  of  the,^e  accidental  meetings.     He  wi 
indeed  a  person  whom  it  was  diflieult  for  anyone  to  dislike ;  and  in  the 
thirty-four  years  of  hia  life  had  never  made  an  enemy.     She  had 
pleased  with  him  on  the  first  eveniug;  his  bright  handsome  face, 
courteous  reverence  for  her  sex— ex[Tessed  in  every  wor'  ton< 

every  look  —  his  sympalliy  with  all  good  tlioughts,  his  i  u 

candour,  were  calculated  to  charm  the  coldest  and  most  di^calt 
judges.     Diana  liked,  and  even  admired  him,  but  it  was  firom  an 
Bfcract  point  of  view,     lie  seemed  a  creature  as  remote  from  her  o* 
life  as  a  portrait  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  seen  and  admired  in  some  royal 
picture-gallery  to-day,  to  fade  out  of  her  memory  to-morrow. 

There  was  only  one  point  in  connection  with  Gustave  Lenoblewhid} 
occupied  her  serious  thoughts;  and  this  was  the  nature  of  his  FeUtioi 
with  her  father. 

This  was  a  subject  that  sorely  troubled  her.     Hop©  as  she  migl 

for  the  future,  she  could  not  shut  her  eyes  to  the  p.^st.     She  knew  th 

her  father  had  lived  for  5eara  sas  ii^  ^\\^«lX  ia.uvb.  %.  Uvv.^«.t<ic — now  l»y  o 
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species  of  falsehood  and  trickery,  now  by  another — rarely  incautionSy 
bnt  always  onscrnpalous.  How  had  this  village  seignear  of  Normandy 
&llen  into  the  Captain's  toils ;  and  what  was  the  natare  of  the  net  that 
was  spread  for  him  ? 

The  talk  of  business,  the  frequent  interviews,  the  evident  elation  of 
her  father's  spirits,  combined  to  assure  her  that  some  great  scheme  was 
in  progress,  some  commercial  enterprise,  perhaps  not  entirely  dishonest, 
nay  even  honest,  when  regarded  from  the  sanguine  speculator's  point  of 
view,  but  involving  the  hazard  of  Gustave  Lenoble's  fortune. 

'*  It  is  quite  as  easy  for  my  father  to  delude  himself  as  it  is  for  him 
to  delude  others.  This  M.  Lenoble  is  ignorant  of  English  commerce, 
no  doubt,  and  will  be  ready  to  believe  anything  papa  tells  him.  And 
he  is  so  candid,  so  trusting,  it  would  be  very  hard  if  he  were  to  be  a 
loser  through  his  confidence  in  papa.  His  daughters,  too ;  the  hazard 
of  his  fortune  is  peril  to  their  future."  Such  doubts  and  fears,  gra- 
dually developed  by  reflection,  took  stronger  hold  on  Miss  Paget's 
mind  after  every  fresh  visit  to  Omega- street.  She  saw  the  French- 
man's light-hearted  confidence  in  all  humanity,  her  father's  specious 
manner,  and  air  of  Quixotic  honour.  His  sanguine  tone,  his  excellent 
spirits,  filled  her  with  intolerable  alarm.  Alas,  when  had  she  ever  seen 
her  father  in  good  spirits,  except  when  some  gentlemanly  villany  was 
in  progress  ? 

Miss  Paget  endured  this  uneasiness  of  mind  as  long  as  she  could, 
and  then  determined  to  warn  the  supposed  victim.  She  planned  the 
mode  of  her  warning,  and  arranged  for  herself  a  diplomatic  form  which 
would  reflect  the  least  possible  discredit  upon  her  father ;  and  having 
once  come  to  this  resolution,  she  was  not  slow  to  put  it  into  eflfect. 

When  her  father  was  about  to  send  for  a  cab  to  convey  her  back  to 
Bayswater,  after  her  next  visit  to  Omega-street,  she  surprised  him  by 
intercepting  his  order. 

"  There  is  a  cab-stand  in  Sloane-square,  papa,"  she  said ;  "  and  if 
M.  Lenoble  will  be  so  kind  as  to  take  me  there,  I — I  would  rather  get 
the  cab  from  the  stand.  The  man  charges  more  when  he  is  fetehed  off 
tiie  rank,  I  believe." 

She  could  think  of  no  better  excuse  for  seeing  Gustave  alone  than 
this  most  sordid  pretence.  She  blushed  as  she  thought  how  mean  a 
sound  it  must  have  in  the  ears  of  the  man  for  whose  advantage  she  was 
plotting.  Happily,  M.  Lenoble  was  not  among  the  people  who  see 
nothing  but  meanness  in  the  desire  to  save  a  sixpence.  His  aunt 
Oydalise  had  shown  him  the  loveliness  of  poverty ;  for  there  are  vows 
of  holy  poverty  that  need  no  spoken  formula,  and  that  are  performed 
without  the  cloister. 

"  Poor  girl !"  thought  M.  Lenoble ;  "  I  daresay  even  the  cost  of  her 
coach  is  a  consideration  with  her;  and  one  dare  not  pay  the  coachman." 

This  was  how  Gustave  read  that  blush  of  shame  which  for  a  moment 
dyed  Diana's  cheek.    Her  father's  was  a  very  different  reading. 
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'*  The  miDX  sees  my  ^me,  and  is  playing  into  mj  iHUidtf,**  tlKra^ht 
lie;  "80  demure  as  gbe  is,  too !     I  should  never  li  '  hvr 

capable  of  euch  a  clever  manauvie  to  secure  ten  i  V 

Tvith  an  eligible  admirer." 

He  bade  his  dau^4iter  good-night  with  more  than  usual  effnuioD, 
He  began  to  think  that  she  might  prove  herfc^?! f  worth j  of  hitn  after  alj. 

The  district  between  Omega-street  and  Sloane^square  is,  after  doak, 
of  all  places  the  most  solitary.  It  is  the  Ijorderhmd  of  Pimlieo,  or,  to 
borrow  from  Sidney  Smith,  the  knnekle-end  of  Belgravia.  In  theie 
regions  of  deBolation  and  smoke -blackened  stucco^  Diana  and  her 
companion  were  as  secure  from  the  interruption  of  the  jostling  crowd 
aB  they  might  have  been  in  the  primeval  forests  of  central  America. 

Hiss  Paget^s  task  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  Sbape  her  warning  a8  iihe 
might,  it  must  reflect  some  dit^credit  upon  her  father.  He  had  of  lite 
been  kind  to  her;  she  felt  ibis  keenly  to-night,  and  it  seemed  that  the 
thing  phe  was  about  to  do  was  a  sort  of  parricide.  Not  against  her 
father's  life  was  her  cruel  hand  to  l)e  lifted ;  bat  her  still  more  cnv^l 
tongue  was  to  slay  her  father's  good  name. 

**Tbis  M.  Lenohlc  likes  him  and  trusts  him,**  she  thought  to 
self.     "  What  a  happiness  for  that  poor  broken-down  old  man  to  half 
BO  kind  a  friend !     And  I  am  going  to  interfere  in  a  manna*  ikat  m 
put  an  end  to  this  friend^liip !" 

This  is  the  sha|>e  which  her  thouglits  assumed  m  abe  walked  silently] 
by  Gastave's  side,  with  her  band  lying  lightly  on  his  ann.     He  bi 
to  her  two  or  three  times  about  the  dnlnesa  of  the  neighbourhood, 
coldness  of  the  night,  or  some  other  equally  thrilling  subject;  bi 
finding   by  her  replies   that   she  was   thinking  deeply,  he   made 
further  attempt  at  conversation. 

**  Poor  child,  she  has  some  trouble  on  her  mind,  perhaps,"  he  thought 
to  himself  sadly,  for  bis  sympathy  with  this  young  lady  was  a  very  pro- 
found feeling.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had  ever  been 
alone  with  her,  and  he  wondered  to  find  what  a  strange  emotion 
devel(»|>ed  by  the  novelty  of  the  situation.  He  had  married  at  tweni 
years  of  age,  and  bad  never  known  those  brief  fancies  or  foolish  pi 
eions  which  waste  the  fret^hness  of  mind  and  heart.  He  had  married 
wife  whom  he  ncYcr  burncfi  to  love ;  but  bis  nature  was  so  essen- 
tially a  happy  one,  that  be  had  failed  to  discover  the  B<:»mething  wanting 
in  Ills  life.  In  all  relations — as  grandson,  husband,  tkther,  master— he 
had  been  "  all  simply  perfect,**  as  Mademoiselle  Cydalisc  pronoQlloed 
him ;  And  in  a  mind  occupied  by  care?*  for  the  welfare  and  huppinMi 
of  others,  he  had  never  found  that  blank  which  needed  to  be  dllcd 
order  to  make  bis  own  life  complutely  happy.  Only  of  late,  in  hi 
thirty*fourth  year,  bad  he  cnrac  to  the  knowledge  of  a  feeling  doej 
than  diUitul  regard  for  an  invalid  wife,  or  afTcctionate  solicitude  A 
motherless  cliildren ;  only  of  late  had  he  felt  his  heart  stirred  by 
more  thrilling  emotion  than  W^aX  T£^\mi\d  tmt£aatioii  to  the  will 
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ProTidence  which  had  distingaiBhed  his  coartBhip  of  Mademoiselle  de 
N^ngne. 

They  had  nearly  reached  Sloane-square  before  Diana  took  courage 
to  broach  the  subject  so  naturally  repugnant  to  her.  She  had  need  to 
remember  that  the  welfare  of  M.  Lenoble  and  all  belonging  to  him 
might  be  dependent  on  her  fortitude. 

"  M.  Lenoble,"  she  began  at  last,  "  I  am  going  to  say  something  I 
fihall  find  it  most  painful  to  utter,  but  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say 
to  yon.    I  can  only  ask  you  to  receive  it  in  a  generous  spirit." 

**  But,  my  dear  Miss  P^et,  I  pray  you  not  to  say  anything  that  is 
disagreeable  to  you.     Why  should  you  give  yourself  pain  ? — why — " 

"  Because  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  you  of  a  danger  which  I  know  only 
loo  well,  and  of  which  you  may  be  quite  ignorant.  You  are  my  father's 
friend,  M.  Lenoble ;  and  he  has  very  few  friends.  I  should  be  sorry  if 
anything  I  were  to  say  should  rob  him  of  your  regard." 

"  Nothing  that  you  say  shall  rob  him  of  my  friendship.  But  why 
should  you  persist  thus  to  say  anything  that  is  painful  ?  What  can 
yon  tell  me  that  I  do  not  know,  or  that  I  cannot  guess  ?  Will  you  tell 
me  that  he  is  poor  ?  But  I  know  it.  That  he  is  a  broken-<lown  gentle- 
man ?  And  that  also  I  know.  What,  then,  would  you  tell  me  ?  That 
he  has  a  daughter  who  is  to  him  a  treasure  without  price  ?  Ah,  made- 
moiselle,  what  must  I  be  if  I  did  not  know  that  also ;  I,  who  have  con-  ^ 
templated  that  daughter  so  many  times — ah,  so  many! — when  she  could 
not  know  with  what  sympathy  my  eyes  watched  her  dutiful  looks,  with 
what  profound  emotion  my  heart  interpreted  her  life  of  afifectionate 
sacrifice." 

There  was  a  warmth,  a  tenderness  in  his  tones  which  touched  Diana^s 
heart  as  it  had  not  been  touched  of  late.  Suddenly,  unexpectedly,  the 
Ml  meaning  of  those  tender  accents  came  home  to  her.  The  love  that 
she  had  once  dreamed  of  from  the  lips  of  another  spoke  to  her  to-night 
in  the  words  of  this  stranger.  The  sympathy  for  which  she  had  yearned 
long  ago,  in  the  days  of  her  wanderings  with  Valentine,  was  given  to 
her  to-night  without  stint  or  measure.  Unhappily,  it  came  too  late ; 
and  it  did  not  come  from  the  only  lips  which,  as  it  seemed  to  her  to- 
night, could  make  sympathy  precious  or  love  divine.  But  to  this  lonely 
girl  a  good  man*s  affection  seemed  a  treasure  for  which  she  must  needs  be 
deeply  grateful.    It  was  something  to  discover  that  she  could  be  loved. 

"  I  too,"  she  said  to  herself, — "  I,  of  whose  presence  Valentine  is 
scarcely  conscious  when  he  enters  a  room  where  Charlotte  and  I  are 
together;  I,  whom  he  greets  day  after  day  with  the  same  careless 
words,  the  same  indifPerent  look ;  I,  who  might  fade  and  waste  day 
by  day  with  some  slow  disease,  until  I  sank  into  the  grave,  before  he 
would  be  conscious  of  any  change  in. my  face, — is  it  possible  that 
amongst  the  same  race  of  beings  there  can  be  any  creature  so  widely 
different  from  Valentine  Hawkehurst  as  to  love  meV' 

This  was  the  bitter  complaint  of  her  heart,  as  she  compared  the 
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tenderness  of  this  stranger  with  the  indifference  of  the  man  to  whoi 
for  three  km ^  years  of  her  pirlhootl»  she  had  given  crery  dreain,  e 
thought,  every  hope  of  her  existence.  8hc  could  not  put  him  awa; 
fVom  her  heart  all  at  once.  The  weak  heart  still  fondly  clung  to 
dear,  familiar  image.  But  the  more  intensely  she  had  felt  the  col 
neglect  of  Valentine,  the  more  grateful  to  her  seemed  the  musoogl 
afTection  of  Gustave  Lenoble. 

**  You  know  mc  as  little  as  you  know  my  father,  M.  Lenoble»*'  she 
said,  after  a  long  pause,  during  which  they  had  walked  to  the  end  of 
the  long  dull  street,  and  were  close  to  the  stiuare.     "  Let  us  go  back 
a  little  way,  please ;  I  have  much  more  to  say.     I  wish  you  to  be  niy 
father's  friend  always,  but,  if  poBsible,  without  danger  to  yourself-    Mj 
father  is  one  of  those  sanguine  people  who  are  always  ready  to  embarj 
in  seme  new  enterprise,  and  who  go  on  hoping  and  dreaming,  after 
failure  of  a  dozen  schemes.     He  has  no  money,  that  I  know  of,  to  I 
himself,  and  that  fact  may  make  him,  unconsciously,  reckless  of  otbi 
people's  money.    I  have  heard  him  speak  of  business  relations  wi 
you,  M.  Lenoble,  and  it  is  on  that  account  I  venture  to  speak  so  plainl; 
I  do  not  want  my  poor  father  to  delude  you,  as  he  has  often  delnd 
himself.    If  you  have  already  permitted  him  to  involve  you  in  any  s| 
culation,  I  entreat  you  to  try  to  withdraw  from  it — to  lose  a  Uti 
money,  if  necessary,  rather  than  to  lose  alU     If  you  are   not  yi 
involved,  let  my  warning  save  you  from  any  hazard.'* 

**  My  dear  Miss  Paget,  I  thank  you  a  thousand  limes  for  your  od; 
Tice,  your  noble  though tfulness  for  others.    But  no,  there  is  no  h 
The  business  in  which  your  father  is  occupied  for  me  is  not  a  specul 
tion.     It  involves  no  risk  beyond  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousi 
francs,  which,  happily,  I  can  afford  to  lose.     I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
you  tlie  nature  of  the  business  in  question,  because  I  have  promis' 
your  father  to  keep  that  a  secret.    Dear  young  lady,  you  need  have 
fear  for  me.     I  am  not  a  rash  speculator.    The  first  yeiira  of  my  life' 
were  passed  in  extreme  poverty — the  poverty  that  is  near  neighbour  to 
starvation.   That  is  a  lesson  one  cannot  forget.   How  shall  1  thank  y 
for  your  concern  for  me — so  generous,  so  noble!*' 

"  It  was  only  my  duty  to  warn  you  of  my  poor  father's  weakneea^^ 
replied  Diana.     **  H"  I  needed  thanks,  your  kindness  to  him  is  the  only 
boon  I  could  ask.    He  has  bitter  need  of  a  friend*'* 

**  And  he  shaU  never  lack  one  ivhile  I  live ;  if  only  for  your  sukei 
The  last  half  of  the  sentence  was  spoken  in  lower  tones  than  the 
Diana  was  conscious  of  the  lurking  tenderness  of  those  few  words, 
the  consciousness  embarrassed  her.     Happily  they  had  reached  the 
of  the  quiet  street  by  this  time,  and  had  emerged  into  the  bod< 
squai*e.     No  more  was  said  till  they  reached  the  cab-stand,  when  Diai 
wished  her  companion  good-nigiit. 

'*  I  am  going  back  to  Normandy  in  a  week,  Mise  Paget ;  shall  I 
joa  again  before  1  leave  England 't" 
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"Ireally  don't  know ;  our  meetings  are  generally  accidental,  you  see." 

"0  yes,  of  course,  always  accidental,"  replied  Gustavo,  smiling. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  are  going  to  leave  London — for  papa's  sake." 

"  And  I  too  am  sorry — for  my  own  sake.  But,  you  see,  when  one 
has  daughters,  and  a  farm,  and  a  chAteau,  one  must  be  on  the  spot.  I 
came  to  England  for  one  week  only,  and  I  have  stayed  six." 

"  You  have  found  so  much  to  amuse  you  in  London  ?" 

"Nay,  mademoiselle,  so  much  to  interest  me." 

"  It  is  almost  the  same  thing,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  A  thousand  times  no !  To  be  amused  and  to  be  interested, — ah, 
what  can  be  so  widely  diflPerent  as  those  two  conditions  of  mind !" 

"Indeed!  Good-night,  M.  Lenoble.  Please  ask  the  cabman  to 
drive  as  fast  as  he  can  venture  to  do  with  consideration  for  his  horse. 
I  am  afiraid  I  shall  be  late,  and  my  friends  will  be  anxious  about  me." 

"You  will  be  late.  You  consider  your  friends  at  Bayswater,  and 
yon  consider  even  the  cabman's  horse.  You  are  charity  itself.  Will 
yon  not  consider  me  a  little  also.  Miss  Paget  ?" 

"But  how?" 

"  Let  me  see  you  before  I  go  back  to  Normandy.  Your  papa  likes 
to  see  you  twice  a-week,  I  know.  This  is  Monday  night ;  will  you 
come  to  see  him  on  Thursday  ?" 

"  If  he  wishes  it." 

"  He  does  wish  it.    Ah,  how  he  wishes  it !    You  will  come  ?" 

"  If  Mrs.  Sheldon  and  Charlotte  can  spare  me." 

"  They  cannot  spare  you.  No  one  can  spare  you.  That  cannot  be. 
It  is  amongst  the  things  that  are  impossible.  But  they  will  have  pity 
upon — ^your  father;  and  they  will  let  you  come." 

"  Please  ask  the  cabman  to  start.  Indeed,  I  shall  be  late.  Good- 
night, M.  Lenoble." 

"Good-night." 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  kissed  it,  with  the  grace  of  a  Bayard. 
He  loved  her,  an^took  no  trouble  to  conceal  his  passion.  No  shadow 
of  doubt  darkened  that  bright  horizon  to  which  M.  Lenoble  looked 
with  hopeful  eyes.  He  loved  this  penniless,  motherless  girl,  as  it  was 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lenobles  to  love  the  poor  and  the  helpless ;  espe- 
cially when  poverty  and  helplessness  presented  themselves  in  the  guise 
of  youth  and  beauty.  He  loved  her,  and  she  would  love  him.  But 
why  not  ?  He  was  ten  years  her  senior,  but  that  makes  nothing.  His 
auburn  hair  and  beard,  in  the  style  of  Henry  the  Great,  could  show  no 
streak  of  gray.  His  eyes  had  the  brightness  of  one-and-twenty ;  for 
the  eyes  of  a  man  whose  soul  preserves  its  youthfulness  will  keep  their 
clear  lustre  for  half  a  century.  The  tall  figure,  straight  as  a  dart ;  the 
firank  handsome  face  which  M.  Lenoble  saw  in  the  glass  when  he  made 
his  toilet,  were  not  calculated  to  dishearten  a  hopeful  lover ;  and  Gus- 
tave,  by  nature  sanguine,  enjoyed  his  dream  of  happiness,  untroubled 
by  one  morbid  apprehension. 
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He  loved  her,  and  he  would  mk  her  for  his  wife.  She  would  accept 
his  offer ;  her  father  would  rejoice  in  bo  fortunate  an  alliance ;  ber  ] 
friends  of  Ba^rswater  would  felicitate  a  change  so  desirable,  Aad  rheu  | 
he  returned  to  Normandy  he  would  take  her  with  him,  and  say  to  hk 
children  :  **  Behold  your  mother!"  And  then  the  gre^t  ramljliuj?  mm- 
sian  of  C6tenoir  would  assume  a  home-Hke  aspect.  The  ponder^joii  old 
farnitare  would  be  replaced  by  lightsome  appointmente  of  mo^leni 
fashioQ;  except,  of  courge,  in  the  grand  drawing-room,  where  there 
were  tapestries  said  to  be  from  the  designs  of  Boucher,  and  chairs  and 
sofas,  in  the  true  Louis-Qainze  style,  of  immovable  bulkineas. 

There  was  but  one  trifling  hitch  in  the  whole  scheme  of  happiMii  I 
—Diana  was  a  Protestant.  Ah,  but  what  then!  A  creature  $o  fiwect, 
60  noble,  could  not  long  remain  tlie  slave  of  Anglican  bcres}\  A  little  I 
talk  with  Cydalise,  a  week's  **  retreat"  at  the  Sacr6  Ca*ar,  and  tbe ' 
thing  would  be  done.  The  dear  girl  would  renounce  her  errors,  and 
enter  the  bosom  of  the  Mother  Church.  PouffI  M*  Lenoblc  blew  the 
little  difficulty  away  from  his  finger-tij)8,  and  then  wafted  a  kiss  from 
the  same  finger-tips  to  his  absent  beloved. 

**  And  this  noble  heart  warned  me  against  her  own  father !"  M.  Le- 
noble  Rttid  to  himself  as  he  walked  towards  the  hotel  at  Blackfriars 
where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode,  quite  unconscious  that  the  foot  of 
Blaekfriais  Bridge  was  not  the  centre  of  West-end  London.  " How 
noble,  how  disinterested !  Poor  old  man!  He  is,  no  doubt,  a  speca* 
lator  J  something  even  of  an  adventurer.  What  then  ?  Ue  shall  hiiTft 
an  apartment  at  06tenoir,  his  place  at  the  family-table,  his  /ai^^t7l 
the  hearth ;  and  there  he  can  do  no  harm/* 

There  was  a  strange  sentiment  in  Diana's  mind  after  this  erenmj 
conversation  with  Gustave  Lenoble.  To  feel  herself  beloved,  to  tan 
that  there  was  some  one  creature  in  the  wide,  crowded  world  inteTesi 
in,  nay  even  attached  to,  her  was  a  mystery,  a  surprise,  and  in  some 
sort  a  source  of  pleasure  t^  her.  That  Gustave  Lenoble  could  erer  bt 
any  nearer  to  her  than  he  was  at  the  present  time  did  not  occur  to  her 
as  being  within  the  limits  of  possibility.  She  had  thrnst  Valcnti 
from  her  heart,  but  the  empty  chamber  could  receive  no  new  teni 
It  was  not  swept  and  garnished ;  nay,  indeed,  it  was  sadly  littered  wi 
the  shreds  and  patches  left  by  the  late  occupant.  But,  while  this 
80,  to  know  that  she  could  be  loved  was  in  some  manner  sweet  to  herj 

**  Ah,  now  I  know  that  the  jjoet  is  right,**  she  said  to  barsel 
"  There  is  no  creature  so  desolate  but  some  heart  responds  unto  il 
own.    And  I  have  found  the  generous  responsive  heart  that  can  pil 
and  love  me  because  I  seem  so  sorely  to  need  love  and  pity.     All 
life— my  blank,  empty  life— I  will  remember  and  be  grateful  to  hi 
the  first  good  man  who  ever  called  my  father  Mend ;  the  first  of  all 
mankind  who  thought  this  poor  hand  worthy  to  be  lifted  to  hk  lips.^ 
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Chaptee  IV. 

SHAttPJCB  THAN  ▲  SEBPENT*S  TOOTH. 

HAvnra  pledged  herself  to  visit  Omega-street  on  Thursday,  Diana 
ooBsidered  herself  bound  to  perform  that  promise.  She  felt,  however, 
that  there  was  some  touch  of  absurdity  in  the  position,  for  to  keep  a 
promiae  so  made  was  in  a  manner  to  keep  an  appointment  with 
M.  Lenoble. 

"I  daresay  he  has  a  habit  of  falling  in  love  with  every  young 
woman  he  meets,"  she  thought,  when  she  considered  his  conduct  from 
a  more  prosaic  standpoint  than  the  grateful  enthusiasm  his  generous 
sympathy  had  at  first  awakened  in  her  mind.  *'  I  have  heard  that  it 
k  a  Frenchman's  faculty  to  consider  himself  irresistible,  and  to  avow 
his  adoration  for  a  new  divinity  every  week.  And  I  was  so  foolish  as 
to  &ncy  there  was  a  depth  of  feeling  in  his  tone  and  manner !  I  am 
sore  he  is  all  that  is  good  and  generous ;  but  the  falling  in  love  is  no 
doubt  a  national  foiling.'' 

She  remembered  the  impertinent  advances  of  divers  unknown 
foreigners  whom  she  had  encountered  on  pier  or  diguej  kursaal  or  beach, 
in  the  frequently  unprotected  hours  of  her  Continental  wanderings. 

She  had  not  seen  the  best  side  of  the  foreign  mind  in  her  character 
of  unattended  and  doubtfully-attired  English  demoiselle.  She  knew 
that  Onstave  Lenoble  was  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  those  speci- 
meoA  of  the  genus  tiger,  whose  impertinent  admiration  had  often 
wounded  and  distressed  her;  but  she  was  inclined  to  attribute  the 
fimlt  of  shallowness  to  a  nature  so  frank  and  buoyant  as  that  of  her 
fiither's  friend. 

She  walked  from  Bayswater  to  Chelsea  on  the  appointed  Thursday, 
for  the  cost  of  frequent  journeys  in  cabs  was  more  than  her  purse  could 
supply.  The  walk  across  the  Park  was  pleasant  even  in  the  bleak 
March  weather,  and  she  entered  the  little  parlour  in  Omega-street  with 
the  bloom  of  damask  roses  upon  her  cheeks. 

"  How  do  you  do,  papa  dear  ?"  she  began,  as  she  came  into  the 
dusky  room ;  but  the  figure  sitting  in  her  father's  accustomed  place 
was  not  that  of  her  father.  It  was  M.  Lenoble,  who  rose  to  welcome 
her. 

"  Is  papa  worse  ?"  she  asked,  surprised  by  the  Captain's  absence. 

^  On  the  contrary,  he  is  better,  and  has  gone  out  in  a  hired  carriage 
for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  I  persuaded  him  to  go.  He  will  be  back 
very  shortly." 

**  I  wrote  to  tell  him  I  should  be  here  to-day,  but  I  am  very  glad  he 
has  gone  out,  for  I  am  sure  the  air  will  do  him  good,  Was  he  well 
wrapped  up,  do  you  know,  M.  Lenoble?" 

"Enveloped  in  railway-rugs  and  shawls  to  his   very  nose,     I 
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iin-fingcd  all  that  with  mj  own  hands.    He  looked  liko  an  ambassadcr 
from  all  the  RuBsias." 

**  How  kind  of  yon  to  think  of  such  things  T*  said  Diana  gratefiilly* 

"  And  tell  me  why  should  I  not  think  of  snch  things  ?  Do  jm 
imagine  that  it  is  not  a  pleasnre  to  me  to  wait  upon  jour  father— for 
your  sake  ?" 

There  was  feorae  amount  of  awkwardness  in  this  kind  of  thing. 
Diana  busied  hcreelf  with  the  removal  of  her  hat  and  jacket,  which 
she  laid  neatly  upon  a  stony-hearted  horsehair  pofa.  After  doing  tlii* 
she  placed  herself  near  the  window,  whence  she  contemplated  tk 
dusky  street,  appearing  much  interested  in  the  movcmGnts  of  the  lamp 
lighter. 

**  What  an  admirable  way  they  have  of  lighting  the  lamps  nowT 
ahe  remarked,  with  the  conversational  brilliance  which  nsually  mwb 
this  kind  of  situation;  **  how  much  more  convenient  it  must  be  tiaa 
the  old  method  with  the  ladder,  you  know  I" 

**  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt/*  said  ilustavc,  bringing  himself  to  her  ade 
with  a  couple  of  steps,  and  planting  himself  deliberately  in  a  chair  neit 
to  hers;  "  but  don't  you  think,  as  I  start  for  Normandy  to-morrow,  we 
might  talk  of  something  more  interesting  than  the  lamplighter.  Miss 
Paget?" 

"  I  am  ready  to  talk  of  anything  you  like,"  replied  Miss  Paget,  with 
til  at  charming  assumption  of  unconsciousness  which  every  woman  cj 
command  on  these  occasions. 

'*  Yon  are  very  good.     Do  you  know  that  when  I  persuaded  yi 
fatlier  to  go  out  for  an  airings  I  was  prompted  by  a  motive  m  selfish' 
as  to  render  the  proceeding  quite  diabolical  ?    Don*t  be  alarmed  ! 
doctor  gave  his  permission  for  the  airing,  or  I  should  not  have 
tempted  such  a  thing.     Hypocrisy  I  am  capable  of,  but  not  assassini 
tion.     Yoti  cannot  imagine  the  diplomacy  which  I  exhibited ;  and 
to  what  end  ?     Can  yon  imagine  that  ?" 

*^  No,  indeed," 

"That  I  might  secure  one  half-honr*s  uninterrupted  talk  with  yoi 
and,  unhappily,  you  are  so  late  that  I  expect  your  father's  return  evi 
minute*     He  was  to  be  back  again  before  dusk,  and  the  appearance 
the  lamplighter  demonstrates  that  the  dusk  has  comeu      I  hare 
much  to  say,  and  so  little  time  to  eay  it ;  so  much^  Dianc^ — ** 

She  started  as  he  called  her  thus,  as  if  in  that  moment  ofsnrpri 
Ehe  would  have  risen  from  her  chair  by  his  side.     She  knew  what  was 
coming,  and  having  expected  nothing  so  desperate,  knew  not  how  to 
arrest  the  confession  that  she  would  fain  have  avoided  hearing,    M. 
Lenoble  laid  hie  hand  firmlyon  hers. 

"  Ho  much,  Diane ;  and  yet  so  little,  that  all  can  be  told  in  thi 
words.     I  love  you," 

**  M.  Lenoble !" 

"Ah,  you  arc  surprised,  yoxi^oiia&T,'^^^!  Vos^V^t  me  with  ejei 
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sweet  amazement !  Dear  angel,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  see  you 
and  not  to  lore  you  ?  To  see  you  once  is  to  respect,  to  admire,  to  bow 
the  knee  before  beauty  and  goodness ;  but  to  see  you  many  times,  as  I 
have  done,  the  patient  consoler  of  an  invalid  and  somewhat  difficult 
father — ah,  my  sweet  16ve,  who  is  there  so  hard  amongst  mankind  that 
he  should  escape  from  loving  you,  seeing  all  that  ?'* 

The  question  had  a  significance  that  the  speaker  knew  not.  Who 
amongst  mankind  ?  Why,  was  there  not  one  man  for  whom  she  would 
have  been  content  to  be  the  veriest  slave  that  ever  abnegated  every 
personal  delight  for  the  love  of  a  hard  master  ?  And  he  had  passed 
her  by,  indiiferent,  unseeing.  She  had  worshipped  him  on  her  knees, 
as  it  seemed  to  her ;  and  he  had  left  her  kneeling  in  the  dust,  while  he 
went  on  to  offer  himself,  heart  and  soul,  at  another  shrine. 

She  could  not  forget  these  things.  The  memory  and  the  bitterness 
of  them  came  back  with  renewed  poignancy  at  this  moment,  when  the 
voice  of  a  stranger  told  her  she  was  beloved. 

"My  dear  one,  will  you  not  answer  mc?"  pleaded  Gustave,  in 
nowise  alarmed  by  Diana's  silence,  which  seemed  to  him  only  the 
natural  expression  of  a  maidenly  emotion.  "  Tell  me  that  you  will 
give  me  measure  for  measure ;  that  you  will  love  me  as  my  mother 
loved  my  father — ^with  a  love  that  trouble  and  poverty  could  never 
lessen ;  with  a  love  that  was  strongest  when  fate  was  darkest — a  star 
which  tha  dreary  night  of  sorrow  could  not  obscure.  I  am  ten  years 
older  than  you  by  my  baptismal  register,  Diane;  but  my  heart  is 
young.  I  never  knew  what  love  was  until  I  knew  you.  And  yet  those 
who  know  me  best  will  tell  you  that  I  was  no  unkind  husband,  and 
that  my  poor  wife  and  I  lived  happily.  I  shall  never  know  love  again, 
except  for  you.  The  hour  comes,  I  suppose,  in  every  man's  life ;  and 
the  angel  of  his  life  comes  in  that  appointed  hour.  Mine  came  when 
I  saw  you.  I  have  spoken  to  your  father,  and  have  his  warm  approval. 
He  was  all  encouragement,  and  hinted  that  I  might  be  assured  of  your 
love.     Had  he  sufficient  justification  for  that  half-promise,  Diane  ?" 

"He  had  none,"  Miss  Paget  answered  gravely,  "none  except  his 
own  wishes.  You  have  made  me  hear  more  than  I  wished  to  hear, 
M.  Lenoble,  for  the  treasure  you  offer  me  is  one  that  I  cannot  accept. 
With  all  my  heart  I  thank  you  for  the  love  you  tell  me  of.  Even  if  it 
is,  as  I  can  but  think  it,  a  passing  fancy,  I  thank  you,  nevertheless. 
It  is  sweet  to  win  the  love  of  a  good  man.  I  pray  you  to  believe  that 
with  all  my  heart  and  mind  I  honour  your  generous  nature,  your  noble 
sympathy  with  the  weak  and  friendless.  If  you  can  give  me  your 
fHendship,  you  shall  find  how  I  can  value  a  good  man's  regard,  but  I 
cannot  accept  your  love." 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Gustave,  aghast. 

"  Because  I  cannot  give  you  measure  for  measure ;  and  I  will  not 
give  you  less." 

"  Bnt  in  time,  Diane,  in  time !" 
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**  Time  cannot  show  me  your  cliaracter  in  a  nobler  light  than  that 
in  which  I  gee  it  now.  Yon  do  not  lack  the  power  to  win  a  woman's 
heart,  but  I  have  no  heart  to  give.  If  you  will  be  my  friend,  time  wilJ 
increa&e  my  affection  for  you ;  but  time  cannot  restore  the  dead," 

*'  Wliich  means  that  your  heart  is  dead,  Diane?" 

**  Yes,"  she  answered,  with  unutterable  sadness, 

**  You  love  someone  younger,  happier  than  I  ?** 

**  No,  M.  Lenoble ;  no  one." 

"But  you  have  loved?     Yes!    A  sooandrel,  perhaps;  a  villiuii, 
who—" 

A  Bpaem  of  pain  contracted  his  face  as  he  looked  at  the  girii 
drooping  head;  her  face,  in  that  dim  light,  he  coald  not  see. 

"Tell  nie  this,  Diane,"  he  said  presently  in  an  altered  voice;  "thert; 
is  no  barrier  between  ns,  no  irrevocabio  obstacle  that  must  part  ns  for 
ever?  There  is  no  one  who  can  claim  you  by  any  right — ^*  He 
paused  ;  and  then  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  "by  any  wrong?" 

**  No  one,"  answered  Miss  Paget,  lifting  her  heai  and  looking  her 
lover  full  in  the  face.  Even  in  that  uncertain  light  he  oould  bee  the 
proud,  steady  gaze  that  seemed  the  fittest  answer  of  all  doubts, 

"Thank  God!"  he  whispered.  "Ah,  how  could  I  feiir,  even  for 
one  moment,  that  yon  could  be  anything  but  what  you  seem— the 
purest  among  the  pure  ?  Why,  then,  do  yon  reject  mc  ?  Yon  do  not 
love  me,  but  yon  ask  ray  friendship;  you  offer  me  your  friendship, 
even  your  affection.  Ah,  believe  mc,  if  those  are  but  real,  time  will 
ripen  them  into  love.  Your  heart  Is  dead.  Ah,  why  should  that  young 
heart  be  dead?  It  is  not  dead,  Diane;  it  needs  but  the  fir©  of  true 
love  to  warm  it  into  life  again.  Wliy  should  you  reject  me^  since  yoa 
tell  me  that  you  love  me;  unless  you  love  another?  What  shoold 
divide  us  T*  ^M 

" Shadows  and  memories,**  Diana  replied  mournfully, — "vague  an<^ 
foolish;  wicked,  perhaps;  but  they  come  between  you  and  me»  M,  Le- 
noble.   And  since  1  cannot  give  yon  a  whole  hearty  I  will  give  yi 
nothing." 

"  You  have  loved  someone,  someone  who  did  not  value  your  lov 
Tell  me  the  truth,  Diane ;  you  owe  me  at  least  ob  much  as  thaL' 

"I  do  owe  you  the  truth.     Yes;  I  have  been  very  foolish.     For 
two  or  three  years  of  my  life  there  was  a  person  who  was  our  daily 
companion.     He  travelled  with  us — with  my  father  and  me;  and  ire 
saw  many  changes  and  troubles  together.     For  a  long  time  he  was  like 
my  brother ;  and  I  doubt  if  many  brotliers  are  as  kind  to  their 
as  he  was  to  me.     In  his  heart  that  feelmg  never  changed.     He 
always  equally  kind,  equally  careless.     Once  I  deluded  myself  with 
fancy  that  in  his  looks  and  tones,  and  even  in  his  words,  there 
some  decfier  feeling  than  this  careless  l>rothcrly  kindness ;  but  it 
no  more  than  a  dclusiou.    My  eyes  were  opened  rudely  enough.    I 
his  heart  bestowed  cl&ew\ieTe.    Yio  uci^\}^\^2^L\^w^^,\^asL^#i^^Jl^  or  so 
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wickedy  as  to  abandon  myself  to  despair  because  I  have  been  awakened 
fiom  my  foolish  dream.  I  can  look  the  realities  of  life  in  the  face,  M. 
Lenoble ;  and  I  have  taught  myself  to  wish  all  good  things  for  the  dear 
girl  who  has  won  the  heart  that  I  once  thought  was  mine.  The  person 
I  am  speaking  of  can  boast  no  superior  graces  of  mind  or  person.  He 
is  only  a  yery  commonplace  young  man,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
talent,  a  disposition  inclined  to  good  rather  than  to  evil.  But  he  was 
the  companion  of  my  girlhood ;  and  in  losing  him  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
I  had  lost  a  part  of  my  youth  itself." 

To  Diana's  mind  this  seemed  the  end  of  the  discussion.  She  ex- 
pected M.  Lenoble  to  bow  his  head  to  the  inevitable,  to  utter  a  friendly 
fiirewell,  and  depart  for  his  Norman  home,  convinced,  if  not  satisfied. 
Bat  the  light-hearted,  easy-tempered  Gustavo  was  not  a  lover  of  the 
despairing  order,  nor  an  easily-answered  suppliant. 

"And  that  is  all!"  he  exclaimed  in  the  cheeriest  tone.  "A  com- 
panion  of  your  girlhood,  for  whom  you  had  a  girPs  romantic  fancy ! 
And  the  memory  of  this  unspeakable  idiot — great  Heaven !  but  how 
idiotic  must  this  wretch  have  been,  to  be  loved  by  you,  and  not  even 
to  know  it  I — the  memory  of  this  last  of  the  last  is  to  come  between  you 
and  me,  and  divide  as  for  ever?  The  phantom  of  this  miserable,  who 
ooold  be  loved  by  an  angel  without  knowing  it,  is  to  lift  its  phantasmal 
hand  and  thrust  me  aside — me,  Gustavo  Lenoble,  a  man,  and  not  an 
idiot  ?  Ah,  thus  we  blow  him  to  the  uttermost  end  of  the  world  I" 
cried  M.  Lenoble,  blowing  an  imaginary  rival  from  the  tips  of  his 
fingers.  "  Thus  we  dismiss  him  to  the  arctic  regions,  the  torrid  zone — 
to  the  Caucasus,  where  await  vultures  to  gnaw  his  liver — wherever 
earth  is  most  remote  and  uncomfortable — he  and  the  bread-and-butter 
miss  whom  he  prefers  to  my  Diane !" 

This  manner  of  taking  things  was  quite  unexpected  by  Diana.  It 
was  much  more  pleasant  than  gloomy  despair  or  sullen  resentment; 
bat  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 

"He  is  gone!"  cried  Gustave  presently;  "he  is  on  the  topmost 
heights  of  Caucasus,  and  the  vultures  are  sharpening  their  beaks! 
And  now,  tell  me,  Diane— you  will  be  my  wife,  will  you  not?  You 
will  be  a  mother  to  my  children  ?  You  will  transform  the  old  ch&teau 
of  C6tenoir  into  a  pleasant  home  ?  You  will  cease  to  live  amongst 
strangers?  You  will  come  to  those  who  will  love  and  cherish  you 
as  their  own,  their  dearest  and  best  and  brightest  ?  You  will  give  your 
poor  old  father  a  comer  by  your  fireside  ?  He  is  old,  and  needs  a  home 
for  his  last  years.  For  his  sake,  Diane,  for  mine,  for  my  children,  let 
your  an&wer  be  yes !  Ah,  not  so  fast !"  he  cried,  as  she  was  about  to 
speak.  "Why  are  you  so  quick  to  pronounce  your  fatal  judgment? 
Think  how  much  depends  on  your  reply — your  father's  happiness,  my 
children's,  mine!" 

"  It  is  of  yours  only  I  must  think,"  Miss  Paget  answered  earnestly. 
"  You  fancy  it  is  so  easy  for  me  to  say  no.    Believe  me,  it  would  be 
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much  easier  to  say  yes.  When  you  speak  of  my  father's  declining 
jeara,  I,  who  know  hie  weary  life  so  well^  woivld  be  hard  ofheartj 
►  indeed  if  I  were  not  tempted  by  the  haven  yon  offer.  Every  word^ 
^  that  you  say  gives  me  some  new  proof  of  your  goodness,  your  gener- 
OBity.  But  I  will  not  wrong  you  l^cause  you  are  generous,  I  shall 
always  be  your  grateful  friend;  but  yon  must  seek  elsewhere  for  a 
wife,  M.  Lenoble.  You  will  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  one  wortliier< 
than  I." 

"  I  will  seek  nowhere  else  for  a  ^vife ;  I  wiU  have  no  wife  but  you. 
I  have  had  a  wife  of  other  people's  choosing ;  I  will  choose  one  fo! 
myself  this  time.     Let  ns  be  friends,  Diane,  since  yonr  deoisioa 
'  irrevocable  as  tlie  laws  of  Draco.    You  are  stone,  you  are  adamant ; 
but  no  matter,  we  can  be  friends.    Your  lather  will  be  disappointi 
But  what  then?    He  is  no  doubt  aceuBtomed  to  disappointments,    M; 
daut^^hters — for  them  it  is  a  profound  affliction  to  bo  motherless,  bui 
ythey  must  support  it.     CAtenoir  must  go  to  wreck  and  ruin  a  littl 
'longer — a  faw  more  rats  behind  the  panelling,  a  few  more  moth^  ii 
the  tapestry,  thafc  is  all.     My  children  say,  '  Papa,  our  home  is  n< 
comfortable ;  all  is  upside-down  ;  and  I  reply,  *  But  what  will  you,  m 
I  children?     A  home  without  a  wife  is  always  upside-down.'     And  thca' 
I  take  them  between  my  arms,  in  weeping.    It  is  a  poignant  picture  to 
rend  the  heart.     But  what  does  it  matter,  Miss  Paget  ?    What  is  th: 
Terse  of  your  grand  Will  ? 


*  Blow,  hlow,  iLou  wintry  wind  ; 
And  let  go  wei*p  the  stricken  hind, 
While  harta  ungaUed  go  play** 

Perhaps  I  hare  mixed  him  up,  somehow ;  but  the  meaning  is  clcarJ 

A  hollow -sounding  and  somewhat  awful  cough  heralded  the  ap- 
proach of  Captain  Paget,  who  entered  the  room  at  this  juncture, 
the  Captain  had  prolonged  liis  first  airing,  after  six  weeks*  confinemeol 
to  the  house,  until  this  late  period  of  the  afternoon,  he  would  hatftj 
committed  an  imprudence  which  might  have  coBt  him  dearly.     Ha] 
pily,  lie  had  done  notliing  of  the  kind,  but  had  ret^ntered  Uie  hi 
unobserved  while  Diana  and  Gnstave  were  conversing  close  to  the 
Lwindow,  having  preferred  to  leave  his  fly  at  the  end  of  tli* 
Irather  than  to  incur  the  hazard  of  interrupting  a  critical   /. 
I  The  interval  that  had  elapsed  since  hia  return  had  been  spent  by  tht 
Captain  in  his  own  Itedchamber,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourho< 
of  the  folding-doors  between  that  apartment  and  the  parlour.     Wh 
I  he  had  heard  had  been  by  means  satisfactory  to  him  ;  and  if  a  lool 
icould  annihilate.  Miss  Paget  might  have  perished  beneath  the  Piirthiaa 
jlance  which  her  f^ither  shot  at  her  as  he  came  towards  the  window, 
with  a  stereotyped  smile  upon  his  lips,  and  unspeakable  anger  in  hii 
heart. 

He  had  heard  just  enon^V  o^  tW  coTLyersation  to  know  that  Gustare' 
been  rejected^ — GuBta\e,  w\t\\  Ct>lei\o\t  \£sA\k\Axv^^is^i&S!b&5q^^ 
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enoe  in  the  present,  and  the  late  John  Haygarth's  fortune  in  the  future. 
Rejected  by  a  penniless  young  woman,  who  at  any  moment  might  find 
herself  without  a  roof  to  shelter  her  from  the  winds  of  heaven !  Was 
ever  folly,  madness,  wickedness  supreme  as  this  ? 

Horafcio  trembled  with  rage  as  he  took  his  daughter's  hand.  She 
had  the  insolence  to  extend  her  hand  for  the  customary  salutation. 
The  Captain's  greeting  was  a  grip  that  made  her  wince. 

"Good-night,  Miss  Paget,"  said  Gustave  gravely,  but  with  by  no 

means  the  despondent  tone  of  a  hopeless  lover ;  "  I well,  I  shall  see 

yon  again  perhaps,  before  I  go  to  Normandy.  I  doubt  if  I  shall  go 
to-morrow.  I  have  my  own  reasons  for  staying — unreasonable  reasons 
perhaps,  but  I  shall  stay." 

All  this  was  said  in  a  tone  too  low  to  reach  Captain  Paget's  ear. 

"  Are  you  going  to  leave  us,  Lenoble  ?"  he  asked  in  a  quavering 
voice.  "  You  will  not  stop  and  let  Di  give  you  a  cup  of  tea  as 
usual  ?" 

"  Not  to-night.  Captain.    Good-bye." 

He  wrung  the  old  man's  hand  and  departed.  Captain  Paget 
dropped  heavily  into  a  chair,  and  for  some  minutes  there  was  silence. 
Diana  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  am  glad  your  doctor  considered  you  well  enough  to  go  out  for  a 
drive,  papa,"  she  said. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,"  answered  her  father  with  a  groan ;  "  I  hope  my 
next  drive  may  be  in  a  different  kind  of  vehicle — the  last  journey  I 
shall  ever  take,  until  they  cart  away  my  bones  for  manure.  I  believe 
they  do  make  manure  from  the  bones  of  paupers  in  our  utilitarian 
age." 

"  Papa,  how  can  you  talk  so  horribly !  You  are  better,  are  you 
not  ?    M.  Lenoble  said  you  were  better." 

"  Yes,  I  am  better,  God  help  me !"  answered  the  old  man,  too  weak 
alike  in  mind  and  body  to  hide  the  passion  that  possessed  him.  "  That 
is  one  of  the  contradictions  of  the  long  farce  we  call  life.  If  I  had  been 
a  rich  man,  with  a  circle  of  fflixious  relations  and  all  the  noted  men  of 
Savile-row  dancing  attendance  round  my  bed,  I  daresay  I  should  have 
died ;  but  as  I  happen  to  be  a  penniless  castaway,  with  only  a  lodging- 
house  drudge  and  a  half-starved  apothecary  to  take  care  of  me,  and 
with  nothing  before  me  but  a  workhouse,  I  live.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  a  man  to  take  things  easily  when  he  is  ill  and  helpless,  too  weak 
even  to  think.  That  is  not  the  trying  time.  The  real  trial  arrives 
when  a  little  strength  comes  back  to  him,  and  his  landlady  begins  to 
worry  him  for  her  rent,  and  the  lodging-house  drudge  gets  tired  of 
pitying  him,  and  the  apothecary  sends  in  his  bill,  and  the  wretched 
high-road  lies  bare  and  broad  before  him,  and  he  hears  the  old  order 
to  move  on.  The  moving-on  time  has  come  for  me,  Di ;  and  the  Lord 
alone  knows  how  little  /  know  where  I  am  to  go." 

"Pspfl^  yon  are  not  friendless ;  even  1  can  gv\^  ^ou  ^^VSi^V^r 
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«r  jev  pMaiitt  I     T^W  help  wo&'l  an 
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T«i^  tint  ii  IL  Tmrlilr.  tfe  bhk  who  wmsM  hmre  pren  me 
ie  ftr  mj  di  «f^;  fe  liild  ns  «i  U^^Mf-m  Iwnie  Jit  far  a  geQtl^ 
tfe  pMiHam  te  m«  memfm  m  wtbtng  oompftred  to  tbt 
■119^  «ciV  •  ^K  hmtt,  H€  wcnM  bare  reocired  im  » 
rfAsB^  itnaytt  cr  qmwHon  of  m j  AoiieoedeDts ;  lod 
^'  hgrn  ■lit  fiiiiilliin  i  jjipHiwiii,  T  iiiitfit  ^nTr  fliril  Til  tt  Thii 
ii  vhii  kc  wdi  haaw  dcam  tm  mt~  Bui  do  joit  ilimk  I  can  ask  w- 
ttis^  €f  In  BOT,  afti^  fum  hsre  reteed  him  ?  I  know  of  jour  teimi 
IB  be  tbii  aan^  wifeu  Y  lnHd-4  iaw  k  in  kk  &oe.  You— a  b^ggir, 
a  Ai|Myi<«iL  o&  Ihr  patnMoge  of  a  stockbroker's  flflj 
■da  fiftt  jovaatf  gisad  aii^  and  relb&e  endi  a  Diitn 
!  Do  wmL  Osmk  soeii  in^ii  go  beggmg  among  vomig  ladies  lik& 
joo^  or  thai  ibej  nm  about  tbe  sljcetst  like  the  roast-pigs  m  lii€ 
Btoty^  bi^^  ^^  kniraE  and  forks  in  liieir  backs,  a^ing  to  be 
cstenr 

Th€  Captain  wis  walking  np  aod  down  tbe  room  In  a  ferer  af  rife. 
IHana  looked  al  him  with  md,  wonderuig  eY€ft.  Yes,  it  waa  Urn  old 
aelfiah  nature.  The  kopaid  mmmit  change  his  spots ;  and  the  Hdrilio 
P^tget  of  the  pr^ent  was  the  Hontio  Paget  of  the  past. 

" Pray  dont  be  angry  wUh  nafi,  p^Mi»**  eaid  Diana  sorrowltilly ;  **I 
beliere  that  I  hare  done  mj  datj.** 

"Done  your  fiddlesticks T  cried  the  Captain,  too  angry  to  be 
careful  of  his  diction.  "  Your  duty  to  whom  ?  Did  you  happen  to 
remember,  miss,  that  you  owe  some  duty  to  me,  your  father,  bat  for 
whom  you  wouldn't  be  standing  there  talking  of  duty,  like  a  tragedy 
queen  ?  By  Jove,  I  suppose  you  are  too  grand  a  person  to  consider 
my  trouble  in  this  matter !  The  pains  I  took  to  get  Lenoble  over  to 
England.  The  way  I  made  the  most  of  my  gout  eyen,  in  order  to  hare 
you  about  me.  The  way  I  finessed  and  diplomatised  to  bring  this  affair 
to  a  successful  issua  And  now,  when  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my 
hopes,  you  spoil  everything,  and  then  dare  to  stand  before  me  and 
preach  about  duty.  What  do  you  want  in  a  husband,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  A  rich  man  ?  Lenoble  is  that.  A  handsome  man  ?  Lenoble 
is  that.  A  gentleman,  with  good  blood  in  his  veins  ?  Lenoble  comee 
of  as  pure  a  race  as  any  man  in  that  part  of  France.  A  good  man? 
Lenoble  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  upon  this  earth«  What  is  it,  then, 
that  you  want  ?" 

"  I  want  to  give  my  heart  to  the  man  who  gives  me  his." 
"  And  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  preposterous,  is  to  prevent 
you  giving  Gustave  Lenoble  your  heart  ?" 
"  I  cannot  tell  you." 
No,  nor  anyone  else.    B\x\i\^\.u^\iw^  uo  more  of  this 
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If  yon  call  yourself  a  daughter  of  miney  yon  will  marry  Onstaye  Le- 
noble.    Ifnofc— '* 

The  Captain  found  himself  brought  to  a  sudden  stop  in  his  uncon- 
scious paraphrase  of  Signer  Capulet's  menace  to  his  recalcitrant 
daughter,  Juliet.  With  what  threat  could  the  noble  Horatio  terrify 
his  daughter  to  obedience  ?  Before  you  talk  of  turning  your  rebellious 
child  out  of  doors,  you  must  provide  a  home  from  which  to  cast  her. 
Ci^tain  Paget  remembered  this,  and  was  for  the  moment  reduced  to 
sodden  and  ignominious  silence.  And  yet  there  must  surely  be  some 
way  of  bringing  this  besotted  young  woman  to  reason. 

He  sat  for  some  minutes  in  silence,  with  his  head  leaning  on  his 
hand,  his  face  hidden  from  Diana.  This  silence,  this  attitude,  so  ez- 
pressire  of  utter  despondency,  touched  her  more  keenly  than  his  anger. 
She  knew  that  he  was  mean  and  selfish,  that  it  was  of  his  own  loss  he 
thought ;  and  yet  she  pitied  him.  He  was  old  and  helpless  and  miser- 
able ;  80  much  the  more  pitiable  because  of  his  selfishness  and  mean- 
ness. For  the  heroic  soul  there  is  always  some  comfort ;  but  for  the 
grovelling  nature  suffering  knows  no  counterbalance.  The  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to  seem  utterly  bitter  when  there  is  no  grand  spirit  to 
dominate  the  flesh,  and  soar  triumphant  above  the*  regions  of  earthly 
pain.  Captain  Paget's  mind,  to  him,  was  not  a  kingdom.  He  could 
not  look  declining  years  of  poverty  in  the  face :  he  was  tired  of  work. 
The  schemes  and  trickeries  of  his  life  were  becoming  very  odious  to 
him ;  they  were  for  the  most  part  worn  out,  and  had  ceased  to  pay. 
Of  course  he  had  great  hopes,  in  any  events  from  Qustave  Lenoble ; 
but  those  hopes  were  dependent  on  Oustave's  inheritance  of  John 
Haygarth's  estate.  He  wanted  something  more  tangible  than  this — 
he  wanted  immediate  security ;  and  his  daughter's  marriage  with  Gus- 
tave  would  have  given  him  that  security,  and  still  grander  hopes  for 
the  future.  He  had  foncied  himself  reigning  over  the  vassals  of  C6te- 
noir,  a  far  more  important  personage  than  the  real  master  of  that 
chAteau.  He  had  pictured  to  himself  a  pied-h-ierre  in  Paris  which  it 
might  be  agreeable  for  him  to  secure,  for  existence  in  Normandy  might 
occasionally  prove  ennuyeux.  These  things  were  what  he  meant  when 
he  talked  of  a  haven  for  his  declining  years ;  and  against  the  daughter 
who,  for  some  caprice  of  her  own,  could  hinder  his  possession  of  these 
things,  he  had  no  feeling  but  anger. 

Diana  compassionated  this  weak  old  man,  to  whose  lips  the  cup  of 
prosperity  had  seemed  so  near,  from  whose  lips  her  hand  had  thrust  it. 
He  had  been  promised  a  home,  comfort,  respectability,  friendship— 
"  all  that  should  accompany  old  age" — and  she  had  prevented  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promise.  Heaven  knows  how  pure  her  motives  had  been ; 
but  as  she  watched  that  drooping  head,  witJi  its  silvered  hair,  she  felt 
that  die  had  been  cruel. 

**  Papa,"  she  began  presently,  laying  her  hand  caressingly  upon  her 
father's  neck;  but  he  pushed  aside  the  timid,  caressing  hand— " ijaijaL 
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you  think  me  rery  unkind,  only  because  I  haTc  done  wB&t  I  beliere  to 
be  right ;  indeed  it  is  so,  papa  dear.  In  what  I  said  to  GusUYe  W 
noble  this  evening,  I  was  governed  only  by  my  sense  of  right.'' 

"  Indeed !"  cried  the  Captain,  with  a  strident  langh ;  **  and  where 

L  did  you  pick  up  your  sense  of  right,  madam,  I  should  like  to  knim  ? 

r  From  what  Methodist  parson's  hypocritical  twaddle  have  you  leant  lo 

lay  down  the  law  to  your  poor  old  father  about  the  sense  of  rigfct? 

*  Honour  your  father  and  yonr  mother,  that  your  days  may  be  long  k 

tlie  land,'  miss*     Thats  what  yonr  Bible  teaehes  you ;  but  tbe  Bibk 

kJias  gone  out  of  fashion,  I  daresay,  since  I  was  a  young  man ;  and  your 

I  model  young  woman  of  the  present  generation  tannts  her  fadier  wilh 

her  sense  of  right.    Will  your  sense  of  right  be  satisfied  when  yoa  bear 

L  of  your  fatlier  rotting  in  the  old-men*s  ward  of  a  workhouse,  or  dying 

|©n  the  London  stones  ?** 

'*  I  am  not  unfeeling,  papa.    With  all  my  heart  I  pity  you  j  btit  a 

is  cruel  on  your  part  to  exaggerate  the  misery  of  your  position,  as  I 

am  snre  you  must  be  doing.     Why  should  your  means  of  living  fcil 

L  because  1  refuse  to  many  M.  Lenoble  'f    You  have  lived  hitherto  with- 

r  out  my  help,  as  I  have  lived  of  late  without  yours.     Nothing  oonid 

give  me  greater  happiness  than  to  know  that  you  were  exempt  &01 

L  care ;  and  if  my  toil  exm  procure  you  a  peaoe^  home  in  the  fotait— ' 

fas  I  believe  it  can,  or  education  and  will  to  work  must  go  for  notidag 

— there  shall  be  no  lack  of  industry  on  my  part.    I  will  work  for  too  ; 

I  1  will  indeed,  papa — willingly,  happily/' 

I       **  When  your  work  can  give  me  each  a  home  as  GAtenotr — a  hoiMi 

I  that  one  word  of  yours  would  secure  for  me — I  will  thank  you*** 

I        **  If  you  will  only  wait,  papa,  if  you  will  only  have  patience — ** 

I       "Patience!    Wait!     Do  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about? 

Do  you  prate  of  patience,  and  waiting,  and  hope  in  the  future  to 

man  who  has  no  future — to  a  man  whose  days  arc  numbered,  and 

feels  the  creeping  chills  of  death  stealing  over  him  every  day  as  h«  iifil 

beside  his  wretched  heai'th,  or  labours  through  his  daily  drudgery?    I 

can  live  as  I  have  always  lived !     Yes ;  but  do  }'ou  know,  or  care  Ut 

I  know,  thut  with  every  day  life  becomes  more  difficult  fur  me?    Y<m 

I  fine  friends  at  Bayswater  have  done  with  me.     I  have  sjxint  the  lul 

Imxpencc  I  shall  ever  see  from  Philip  Sheldon.     Uawkehurst  liM  cut 

me,  like  the  ungrateful  hound  he  is.    When  they  have  squeezed  Ibe 

orange,  they  throw  away  the  rind.     Didn't  Yultairc  say  that*  wien 

Frederick  of  Prussia  gave  him  tbe  go*by  ?    Heaven  knows  it's  tmi 

enough ;  and  now  you,  who  by  a  word  might  secure  yourself  a  splendid 

position— yes,  I  say  splendid  for  a  |x>or  drudge  and  dependent  like  jo«, 

and  insure  a  home  for  me— yon,  forsooth,  must  needs  fiivoor  me  witii 

your  high-flown  sentiments  about  your  sense  of  right,  and  promise  we 

a  home  in  the  future,  if  I  will  wait  and  hope  I    No,  Diana,  waiting  aad 

hoping  are  done  with  for  me,  and  I  can  find  a  home  in  the  bed  of  ^ 

river  without  your  help  " 
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"Yon  would  not  be  so  wicked  as  to  do  that!"  cried  Diana, 
aghast. 

"  I  don't  know  abont  the  wickedness  of  the  act.  Bnt,  rely  upon  it, 
when  my  choice  lies  between  the  workhouse  and  the  river,  I  shall  prefei 
the  river.  The  modem  workhouse  is  no  inviting  sanctuary,  and  I  dare- 
say many  a  homeless  wretch  makes  the  same  choice." 

For  some  minutes  there  was  silence.  Diana  stood  with  her  elbows 
resting  on  the  chimneypiece,  her  face  covered  with  her  hands. 

"  0,  Lord,  teach  me  to  do  the  thing  which  is  right !"  she  prayed, 
and  in  the  next  breath  acted  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?"  she  asked. 

"  What  anyone  but  an  idiot  would  do  of  her  own  accord — accept 
the  good  fortune  that  has  dropped  into  your  lap.  Do  you  think  such 
luck  as  yours  goes  begging  every  day  ?" 

"You  would  have  me  accept  Gustave  Lenoble's  offer,  no  matter 
what  falsehoods  may  be  involved  in  my  acceptance  of  it  ?" 

"  I  can  see  no  reason  for  falsehood.  Anyone  but  an  idiot  would 
honour  such  a  man ;  anyone  but  an  idiot  would  thank  Providence  for 
such  good  fortune." 

"  Very  well,  papa,"  exclaimed  Diana,  with  a  laugh  that  had  no 
mirthful  music,  "  I  will  not  be  the  exceptional  idiot.  If  M.  Lenoble 
does  me  the  honour  to  repeat  his  offer — and  I  think  from  his  manner 
he  means  to  do  so— I  will  accept  it." 

"  He  shall  repeat  it!"  cried  the  Captain,  throwing  off  his  assumption 
of  the  tragic  father.  The  CEdipus  Coloneus,  the  Lear — the  venerable 
rictim  of  winter  winds  and  men's  ingratitude — ^was  transformed  in  a 
moment  into  an  elderly  Jeremy  Diddler,  lined  with  Lord  Foppington. 
"  He  shall  repeat  it ;  I  will  have  him  at  your  feet  to-morrow.  Yes,  Di, 
my  love,  I  pledge  myself  to  bring  that  about,  without  compromise  to 
your  maidenly  pride  or  the  dignity  of  a  Paget.  My  dear  chUd,  I  ought 
to  have  known  that  reflection  would  show  you  where  your  duty  lies. 
I  fear  I  have  been  somewhat  harsh,  but  you  must  forgive  me,  Di ;  I 
have  set  my  heart  on  this  match,  for  your  happiness  as  well  as  my 
own.  I  could  not  stand  the  disappointment ;  though  I  admired,  and 
still  admire,  the  high  feeling,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  which  prompted 
your  refusal.  A  school-girlish  sentimentality,  child,  but  with  something 
noble  in  it ;  not  the  sontimentality  of  a  vulgar  school-girl.  The  blue 
blood  will  show  itself,  my  love ;  and  now — ^no,  no,  don't  cry.  You  will 
live  to  thank  me  for  to-night's  work ;  yes,  my  child,  to  thank  me,  when 
you  look  round  your  comfortable  home  by  and  by — when  my  poor  old 
bones  are  mouldering  in  their  unpretending  sepulchre  —  and  say  to 
yourself,  •  I  have  my  father  to  thank  for  this.  Adverse  circumstances 
forbade  his  doing  his  duty  as  happier  fathers  are  allowed  the  privilege 
of  doing  theirs,  but  it  was  his  forethought,  his  ever-watchful  care, 
which  secured  me  an  admirable  husband  and  a  happy  home.'  Mark 
my  words,  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  say  this,  my  dear." 
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I  ^'  I  will  try  to  think  of  jon  always  kindly,  papa,^'  Min  Plugtit  anf- 
wcred  in  a  low  gad  voice;  **  and  if  my  marriage  can  secnre  ytjvliip- 
pinesB  and  Gustave  Leuoble's,  I  am  content.  I  only  fear  to  take 
ronch)  and  ^ve  too  little." 

*^Mj  love,  you  must  certaiiily  be  the  lineal  descendant  of 
Quixote.  Too  much,  and  too  little  forsooth  !  Let  Lenoble  fyi^ 
handsomer  woman,  or  a  more  elegant  woman,  l)y  f*ad>  elsewhere!  8m:h 
a  woman  as  a  dake  might  be  proud  to  make  bis  duchese,  by  Jiirel 
There  shall  be  no  eense  of  obligation  on  our  side,  my  lore,  GovUro 
Ijenoble  shall  be  made  to  feel  thai  he  get«  thange  for  his  ehiDiiif, 
Kiss  me,  child,  and  tell  me  you  forgive  me  for  being  a  little  rough 
with  you,  just  now.** 

**  Forgive  yon  ? — yes,  papa.    I  daresay  yon  are  wiser  than  L    Wb? 
should  I  refuse  M.  Lenoble  ?     He  is  good  and  kind,  and  irilJ  give  of 
t  a  happy  home.    What  more  can  I  want  ?     Do  I  want  to  be  like  Char- 
r  lotte,  to  whom  life  seems  all  poetry  and  brightness  ?" 

*'  And  who  is  going  to  throw  herself  away  upon  a  penny-a-lber,  bj 
Jove  I"  interjected  the  Captain, 

"  Can  /  hope  to  be  like  that  girl,  with  her  happy  ignorance  of  fili^ 
her  boundlcsB  lore  and  trust !  0^  no^  no,  papa ;  those  things  are  aot 
for  me." 

She  laid  her  head  upon  her  father*6  breast,  and  sobbed  like  a  chSd, 
This  was  her  second  farewell  to  the  man  she  had  loved,  the  dnstm 
she  had  dreamed.  The  Captain  comforted  hor  with  a  paternal  eo* 
brace,  but  was  as  powerless  to  comprehend  her  emotion  as  if  be  Iiid 
fonnd  himself  suddenly  called  npon  to  console  the  Borrows  of  a  J^tr 
nese  widow. 

•*  Hysterical,**  he  murmured,    **  These  noble  natures  are  sahject 

to  that  kind  of  thing.     And  now,  my  love,"  he  continued,  in  a  mare 

bndnesB-like  tone,  '*  let  us  talk  seriously.     I  think  it  would  be  rtry 

.  advisable  for  you  to  leave  Bavswater,  and  take  up  your  abode  in 

I  tumble  lodgings  with  me  immediately." 

I        "Why,  papa?" 

I        "  The  reason  is  sufficiently  obvious,  my  luve.     It  is  not  right 
I  you  should  continue  to  eat  the  bread  of  dependence.     As  the  fotar^ 
I  wife  of  Gustave  Lenoble— and,  in  tliis  case,  the  word  facnre  meMS 
'  immediately — *' 

"  Papa,"  cried  Diana  suddenly,  "  you  vriU  not  hurry  me  bio  tha 
L  marriage  ?  1  have  consented  for  your  sake.  You  will  not  be  «o  sii- 
f  generous  as  to — " 

"  As  to  hurry  you  ?    No,  my  dear,  of  course  not.    There  dudl  hi 

no  indecent  haste.     Your  wishes,  your  delicate  and  distntereeled  mo^ 

tives,  shall  be  consulted  before  all  things;  yes,  my  lore,*'  crM  tte 

L  Captain,  sorely  afraid  of  some  wavering  on  the  ]>art  ofhia  dftng^H 

I  and  painfully  anxious  to  conciliate  her,  **  all  shall  be  in  accordaao^M^ 

Ijoar  wj'ahea.    But  I  must  mge  ^oxut  \\mxi<;^atQ  remorat  Item  Bayi* 
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water ;  first,  becange  M.  Lenoble  will  naturallj  wish  to  see  you  oftener 
than  he  can  while  yon  are  residing  with  people  whose  acquaintance  I 
do  not  want  him  to  make ;  and  secondly,  because  you  have  no  further 
need  of  Mrs.  Sheldon's  patronage." 

"  It  has  been  kindness,  affection,  papa — ^never  patronage.  I  could 
not  leave  Mrs.  Sheldon  or  Charlotte  abruptly  or  ungraciously,  upon 
any  consideration.  They  gave  me  a  home  when  I  most  bitterly  needed 
one.  They  took  me  away  fi-om  the  dull  round  of  schoolroom  drudgery 
that  was  fast  changing  me  into  a  hard,  hopeless,  joyless  automaton. 
My  first  duty  is  to  Uiem." 

The  Captain's  angry  sniff  alone  expressed  the  indignation  which 
this  impious  remark  inspired 

"My  next  shall  be  to  you  and  M.  Lenoble.  Let  me  give  Mrs. 
Sheldon  due  notice  of  the  change  in  our  plans." 

**  What  do  you  call  due  notice  ?'*  asked  Horatio  peevishly. 

**  A  quarter's  notice." 

"  O,  indeed !  Then  for  three  months  you  are  to  dance  attendance 
upon  Mrs.  Sheldon,  while  M.  Lenoble  is  waiting  to  make  you  his  wife." 

"  I  must  consult  the  wishes  of  my  firiends,  papa." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,"  replied  the  Captain,  with  a  sigh  that  was 
next  of  kin  to  a  groan;  ''you  must  please  yourself  and  your  friends, 
I  suppose ;  your  poor  old  father  is  a  secondary  consideration."  And 
then,  timeously  mindful  of  the  skirmish  he  had  just  had  with  his 
daughter,  Captain  Paget  made  haste  to  assure  her  of  his  regard  and 
submission. 

"  All  shall  be  as  you  please,  my  love,"  he  murmured.  "  There, 
go  into  my  room,  and  smooth  your  hair,  and  bathe  your  eyes,  while 
I  ring  for  the  tea." 

Diana  obeyed.  She  found  eau-de-cologne  and  the  most  delicate  of 
Turkey  sponges  on  her  father's  wash-handstand ;  jockey-club  and  ivory- 
backed  brushes,  somewhat  yellow  with  age,  but  bearing  crest  and  mono- 
gram, on  his  dressing-table.  The  workhouse  did  not  seem  quite  so 
near  at  hand  as  the  Captain  had  implied;  but  with  these  sanguine 
people  it  is  but  a  step  from  disappointment  to  despair. 

"What  am  I  to  tell  Mrs.  Sheldon,  papa?"  she  asked,  when  she  was 
pouring  out  her  father's  tea. 

"  Well,  I  think  you  had  better  say  nothing,  except  that  my  circum- 
Btances  have  somewhat  improved,  and  that  my  failing  health  requires 
your  care." 

"  I  hate  secrets,  papa." 

"  So  do  I,  my  dear;  but  half-confidences  are  more  disagreeable  than 
secrets." 

Diana  submitted.  She  secretly  reserved  to  herself  the  right  to  tell 
Charlotte  anything  she  pleased.  From  that  dear,  adopted  sister  she 
would  hide  nothing. 

"  If  M.  Lenoble  should  repeat  his  offer,  and  I  should  accept  it,  I 
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will  tell  her  all,"  she  thought.    "  It  will  make  that  dear  girl  happy  to 
know  that  there  is  someone  who  lores  me,  besides  herself." 

And  then  she  thought  of  the  strange  difference  of  &te  that  gaye 
to  this  Charlotte  Hallidaj,  with  her  rich  stepfather  and  comfortable 
snrronndings,  a  penniless  soldier  of  fortune  for  a  loyer,  while  to  her, 
the  spendthrift  adventurer's  daughter,  came  a  wealthy  suitor. 

'<  Will  hers  be  the  dinner  of  herbs,  and  mine  the  stalled  ox?"  she 
thought.  "Ah,  Heaven  forbid!  Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  love  wisely, 
so  easy  to  love  too  well  ?" 

She  remembered  the  cynical  French  proverb,  "When  we  cannot 
have  what  we  love,  we  must  love  what  we  have."  But  the  cynical 
proverb  brought  her  no  comfort. 

She  went  back  to  Bayswater  with  a  strange,  bewildered  feeling; 
after  having  promised  her  father  to  go  to  Omega-street  whenever  he 
sent  for  her.  There  was  no  actual  pain  in  her  mind,  no  passionate 
desire  to  recall  her  promise,  no  dread  horror  of  the  step  to  which  she 
had  pledged  herself.  The  feeling  that  oppressed  her  was  the  sense 
that  such  a  step  should  have  been  the  spontaneous  election  of  her 
grateful  heart,  proud  of  a  good  man's  preference,  instead  of  a  weak 
submission  to  a  father's  helplessness. 
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There  is  scarcely  any  citizen,  being  free,  and  above  the  grade  of  an 
absolute  pauper,  who  is  disqualified  from  participating  to  some  extent 
in  the  benefits  of  Assurance  ;  but  for  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  and 
comprehension  of  the  subject,  nourishing  fruits  are  often  allowed  to  rot 
on  Uie  branch,  and  fertile  crops  to  wither  on  the  ground. 

I  have  not  at  hand  the  statistics  of  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  pay  premiums  upon  Life  Policies  or  who  habitu- 
ally insure  their  property  against  Fire.  I  may  arbitrarily  assume,  how- 
eyer,  that  the  aggregate  number  of  such  persons  is  One  Million,  paying 
large  or  small  premiums  to  various  Assurance  and  Insurance  Compa- 
nies. Now,  it  may  confidently  be  calculated  that  were  the  doctrine  and 
theory  of  Insurance — its  details  and  mode  of  working,  and  the  direct  or 
contingent  advantages  it  presents — better  understood  by  the  community 
at  large,  the  number  of  insured  persons  might,  say  in  the  course  of  the 
next  ten  years,  be  doubled,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  another  decade, 
quadrupled.  Immense  publicity  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  Insur- 
ance projects,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  The  community  have  a 
general  and  indistinct  notion  that  all  kinds  of  things  can  be  insured 
and  all*  kinds  of  contingencies  provided  for  by  paying  a  certain  sum  of 
money  yearly  or  half-yearly  into  an  office.  "  They  discover  that  not 
only  may  they  insure  their  ships  against  the  fury  ef  the  waves,  their 
houses  and  property  against  the  dire  calamity  of  fire,  or  (still  more 
important)  make  suitable. provisions  for  those  dependent  upon  them  in 
the  event  of  their  untimely  removal  by  death  ;  but  that  they  may  also 
secure  compensation  in  the  event  of  loss  of  sight,  for  broken  limbs  by 
railway  mismanagement,  for  fractured  heads  by  midnight  bandits, 
the  casualties  of  the  chase,  or  the  frightful  risks  of  the  battle-field." 
They  may  insure  their  crops  against  the  devastations  of  hail-storms  ; 
their  plate-glass  against  the  carelessness  of  servants,  or  the  damage  done 
by  evily-disposed  persons  ;  their  cows  and  horses  against  the  ravages  of 
disease  ;  their  ledgers  against  bad  debts ;  their  house-property  against 
insolvent  tenants  ;  their  racehorses  against  the  infidelity  of  grooms  ;  and 
their  tills  and  strong  boxes  against  the  defalcations  of  dishonest  clerks. 
"With  all  this,  and  although  it  is  known  that  these  things  can  be  done, 
there  is  a  deplorable  amount  of  public  ignorance  as  to  how  they  are 
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done,  and  why  they  ar«  done,  and  by  what  means  a  respoctable  Infinr* 
ance  Company,  while  offering  the  moBt  liberal  terms  and  the  most  sub- 
stantial bonuses  to  its  clients,  may  yet  so  conduct  its  operations  as  to 
make  the  undertaking  profitable  to  itself.  To  explain  the  **how,"  the 
"  why,'*  and  the  *'  whereby"  of  Life  and  Fire  Insarance  is  the  pnrpoee 
of  this  brief  esnay. 

The  Father  of  Mathematics  prefaces  his  immortal  body  of  Geometry 
by  certain  Definitions,  certain  Po^tnlates,  and  certain  Axioms.  He 
tells  the  tyro  that  a  point  is  that  which  hath  no  parts,  or  which  hath  no 
ma^itude  i  that  a  terminated  straight  line  may  be  produced  to  ua? 
length  in  a  straight  line  ;  that  if  equals  be  taken  from  equals,  the  n> 
mainders  are  equal,  and  that  things  which  are  doable  of  the  same  fst 
equal  to  one  another.  These  dicta  may  l>e  self-apparent,  and  we  mt} 
hare  an  innate  although  inartieulute  consciousness  of  them  ;  but  ther 
do  not  the  less  need  to  be  laid  down  and  promul^ecL  There  are 
a  great  many  things  which  we  know  ^  but  we  require  to  be  told  that  ^ 
know  them  before  we  are  aware  of  our  knowledge.  ^*  la  intoUeetml 
matters,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  Dt  AuffnisnftJ^^  "  it  ia  much  more 
common,  as  may  be  seen  in  most  of  the  propositions  of  Euclid,  which 
till  they  be  demonstrated  they  seem  strange  to  our  assent,  but  beinj^ 
demonstrated  our  mind  arai>teth  of  them,  a£  the  lawyers  say,  by  a  kind 
of  relation,  as  though  we  have  known  them  before."  Molirre^  who  lai 
probably  never  read  a  line  of  Bacon — if,  indeed,  he  had  evef  keacd  d 
the  Sage  of  Verulam — has  made  M.  Jonrdain,  in  the  Bour^M9  Omti' 
fmnifm,  give  vent  to  an  analogous  reflection  re8j>eeting  talktnf?  proee. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  Life  Assurance  :  its  il  i-  vm 

terse  j  its  scheme  is  built  on  invariably-logical  eonditioni?,  he^iry 

is  90  aimple  that  a  child  might  understand  itj  tv/i^n  iU  if^mwjfs  m 
clmrltj  Qjid  sticcmdhj  ptU  hcfim  Uie  tiahPs  mtfid.  Remembering  this,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  preface  what  may  l)e  termed  the  propositions  and 
problems  of  Assurance  by  following  the  Euclidean  example,  and  briefly 
stating  certain  definitions,  postulates,  and  axioms  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  outworks  to  the  great  fortress  of  Insurance  ;  and  nMSUf 
the  outworks^  and  the  citadel  must  eventual!;  be  dtofmadL 
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I.  Insiirams  and  A$$uranrB  arc  virtually  identical :  but  a  iudbl»^ 
not  always  practical,  distinction  between  the  two  baa  been  set 
Mr,  Babbage  has  observed  that  *"  Assurance  ia  a  conti*aol  deponda 
on  the  duration  of  life,  which  must  either  hapfwn  or  fail,     iHsurmnd' 
is  a  contract  relating  to  any  other  uncertain  event  which  naay  pafUjf 
happen  or  partly  fail :  thus,  in  adjusting  the  price  for  the  kvunace 
of  houses  and  ships,  regard  Is  always  had  to  the  cbaiKe  of  anlv 
arising  from  partial  destruction."     Cuiitom,  then,  haa  aaiietioiisd 
teim  ot  Imuramc  as  applicable  to  Fire  and  Maritime  policieSt  and 
Asmirance  as  applied  to  Lives. 

II.  All  insurance  coiitiBJ^t&  ^^x^^k.^  ^1  \Jb^  mature  of  wagei& 
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chances  may  be  stated  as  one  pound  against  a  certain  number  of 
pounds  ihat  such  an  event  does  or  does  not  happen*  In  insurance 
wagerSy  however,  the  converse  occurs  to  that  which  usually  takes  place 
(m  the  turf.  The  better,  or  insurer,  never  loses  his  entire  stake — 
save  when  by  his  own  culpable  negligence  he  allows  his  policy  to 
lapse.  It  is  the  Insurance  Company  who  lays  the  odds,  and  who 
sometimes  lose  the  difference. 

III.  When  an  individual  or  a  corporate  body  has  a  large  number  of 
such  contracts  on  hand,  the  element  of  wagering  is  merged  in  the  Doc- 
trine of  Averages.  The  Doctrine  of  Averages  has  been  developed  out 
of  the  Theory  of  Probabilities,  on  which,  as  I  am  neither  Descartes  nor 
Pascal,  I  will  not  pretend  to  descant;  but  I  may  observe  that  the  late 
Prince  Consort  in  a  memorable  speech  applied  the  Theory  of  Proba- 
hilitieB  to  the  chances  of  the  Son  rising  on  any  given  morrow  morning; 
and  that  Professor  de  Morgan  has  written  a  learned  treatise,  showing 
that  the  game  of  JRau^e  et  Noir^  and  the  pastime  of  tossing  up  ''  heads 
or  taila"  with  halfpence,  are  wholly  governed  by  the  Doctrine  of  Ave- 
rages. Huygens  the  Dutchman  and  the  Grand  Pensionary  De  Witt 
were  also  most  profound  authorities  on  Probabilities.  Before  the  theory 
was  reduced  to  a  mathematical  canon,  as  easy  to  compute  as  quantities 
by  logarithms^  the  doctrines  of  chances  were  matters  of  pure  haphazard 
^>ecalation  and  insurance  wagers,  and  were  mostly  laid  by  Jews  and 
Lombards.* 

lY.  Mutual  Assurance  is  the  broadest  and  most  rational  basis  on 
which  such  contracts  can  be  laid,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  earliest 
ad(^>tod,  at  least  in  our  own  country.  Mutual  Assurance  is  founded 
(as  Mr.  Francis  in  his  Annals  of  Life  Assurance  points  out)  on  the  axiom 
that  "  nnicm  is  strength."    It  was  practised  by  the  Saxon  guilds,  both 

♦  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  Marine  Insurances.  Some  say  that  they 
came  into  use  a  thousand  years  B.C.,  others  a  thousand  years  afterwards.  If  the 
first  assertion  he  correct,  ^e  ships  of  Tarshish,  with  the  treasures  and  jewels  of 
King  Solomon,  may  have  been  insured  at  the  usual  premiums  for  specie.  The 
Commentaries  on  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  exhibit  a  certain  familiarity  with  the 
practice  of  Marine  Insurance.  Fresh  knowledge  was  probably  obtained  from  the 
Rhodians.  Commerce  and  finance,  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  were  centred  almost 
exclosively  in  the  cities  of  the  Mediterranean  seaboard,  and  of  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  Archipelago.  As  Bills  of  Exchange  are  said  to  have  been  an  invention  of 
the  Lombards — although  such  instruments  were  probably  known  to  the  Romans, 
and  "  backing  a  bill"  is  indirectly  hinted  at  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon— and  as 
the  same  enterprising  race  first  inti'oduced  Bills  of  Lading  and  Charter  Parties 
into  maritime  commerce,  they  may  have  been  the  first  to  give  tangible  form  to 
Insurance  Contracts  and  Life  Policies.  Lombard-street  was  named  after  those 
shrewd  financiers  who  seem  to  have  been  able  to  meet  the  Jews  on  their  own 
ground  and  beat  them ;  and  policies  of  Marine  Insurance  are  even  now  often 
declared  on  their  face  to  be  made  '*  after  the  manner  and  custom  of  those  con- 
cluded in  Lombard-street,  London."  Insurance  was  not,  however,  in  early  times, 
wholly  abandoned  to  Hebrews  and  Lombards.  When  Richard  II.  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  island  of  Oleron,  he  found  consolation  in  the  compilation  of  a  maritime 
oode,  in  which  he  traced  the  practice  and  custom  of  Marine  Insurance. 
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before  and  after  the  Conqnest.   Every  freeman  after  the  age  of  fourteen 
fe'beiD^  bound  to  find  sureties  to  keep  the  peace,  certaia  neifrl^boni^  com- 
Ipoeed  of  one  or  more  families  became  bound  for  one  another,  cither  to 
I  prodnce  any  one  of  the  number  who  should  offend  against  the  law,  or  to 
'  make  pecuniary  gatiefaction  for  the  offence.     To  do  this  they  raised  a 
fund  by  mutual  paymentfi,  which  they  placed  in  one  common  stock. 
This  was  pure  Mutual  AssuraQce.     From  this  arose  other  mntuallv- 
insurinn:  fraternitieF,  of  whose  nature  an  idea  may  be  gathered  by  one  of 
the  rules  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Catherine.    **  If  a  member  snffer  from  fire, 
Tv^ater,  robbery,  or  other  calamity,  the  Guild  shall  lend  him  a  samof 
money  without  interest,'* 
I        V.  Calculation  as  to  the  premiums  payable  by  persons  at  differeat 
periods  of  life  for  a  certain  Buai  to  be  paid  to  their  heirs  or  assiguft  oa 
their  deaths  must  be  based  on  Tables  in  which  the  aTera^es  of  human 
life  are  compared  and  adjusted.     Bills  of  Mortality  and  Parisli  Regis- 
ters are  the  first  basis  for  such  calculations;  and  climate,  with  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  places  of  reeidencc,  must  also  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation.    Modern  practice,  likewise,  after  striking  a  gross  b'^  ^  the 
duration  of  life,  proceeds  raioutely  to  fit  the  burden  vi  ^         mi  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  person  insured  by  careful  inquiries,  not  only  into 
I  his  actual  etate  of  heaith,  but  into  his  constitution,  the  constitation  of 
}  his  parent,«,  and  Lis  own  personal  habits  and  regimen  of  life.    It  may 
be  regarded  l>y  some  as  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  this  spirit  of 
inquiry,  that  Pliny,  in  his  well-known  observations  on  the  census  oJ 
Vespasian,  aud  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  between  tl 
.Apennines  and  the  Po,  takes  especial  care  to  distinguish  the  number 
^persons  living  at  ages  above  one  hundred  ;  and  a  much  later  writeri 
Eusebius,  remarks,  that  "the  experiences  of  a  long  series  had  led  tolh 
examination  of  the  facts  which  had  thus  been  handed  down  to  his  timi 
with  greater  accuracy ."      It  is  certain  that  about  tlie  period  of  tl 
^  division  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a  table  was  actually  in  existence  by 
r  which  annuities  could  be  valued. 

VI.  No  sensibly  and  honestly  conducted  Assurance  Company  h 
anything  to  fear  from  the  establishraent  of  proijerly-constitnted  rival 
"  What  tlicy  have  t-o  fear/'  says  Mr.  Cornelius  Walford  in  his  well-kno^ 
Insurance  Guide  ami  Handbook^  **  and  what  all  who  are  interested  in 
progress  of  Life  Assurance  have  to  fear  and  deplore,  is  the  consi 
establishment  of  Companies  holding  forth  delusive  principles,  or  harm] 
no  higher  aim  than  to  provide  handsome  incomes  for  pretentious  mani 
gers  and  needy  directors, — men  who  neither  deserv*e  ^nt-cew*  nnr  kno 
the  means  of  securing  it.'* 

VII.  "Mortality,"  says  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  **ia  siu  ;  ia 
the  operation  of  which  is  as  regular  as  that  of  gravitatii              I  M 
Babbage  remarks :  "  Nothing  is  more  proverbially  uncertain  than  the 
duration  of  human  life  when  the  maxim  is  applied  to  an  individual ; 
hut  there  are  few  tbinga  \e^^  iiu\j\^^i\*  Vq  ?L\jkS<l\k^lvon  than  the  arcn^ 
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duration  of  life  in  a  multitude  of  individuals."  These  are  essentially 
axiomatic  truths,  and  I  have  quoted  them  in  order  that  non-scientific 
persons,  when  eflTecting  a  policy  on  their  lives  in  a  substantial  office, 
may  rest  assured  that  the  premiums  they  have  to  pay  are  rigidly  based 
on  averages,  and  that  neither  one  penny  more  nor  one  penny  less  than 
their  life-risk — as  a  life — warrants  will  be  charged  them  ;  and  that,  by 
contrasting  such  equitable  rates  with  those  of  offices  which  profess  to 
charge  "exceptionally  low  premiums,"  in  defiance  of  duly-tabulated 
averages,  they  may  be  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
confidence  which  a  sensible  person  should  repose  in  such  unscrupulous 
bidders  for  public  support.  The  average  duration  of  human  life  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  present  time  is  forty-one  years,  ranging  from 
twenty-six  in  Liverpool  to  thirty-seven  in  London,  and  as  high  as  forty- 
five  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 

VII L  The  Life  or  Mortality  Tables — everyone  has  heard  of  the  fa- 
mous Northampton  Tables — are  the  keystone  or  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  science  of  Life  Assurance  hiuges. 

IX.  Mortality  Tables  have  been  supplemented  by  others  which 
have  been  evolved  from  them,  called  "  Experience  Tables."  These  were 
based  on  the  recorded  experience  of  seventeen  well-known  Life  Offices, 
observing  upon  83,905  lives.  The  data  were  collected  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  Committee  of  Actuaries.  These  tables  are  beauti- 
fully graduated ;  and  but  for  the  subsequent  publication  of  Dr.  Farr's 
tables,  which  had  the  advantage  of  far  more  extended  data,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  the  most  popular  Assurance  "  calculating-machine"  of 
the  day. 

X.  "A  body  of  one  thousand  individuals,  in  place  of  paying  down  a 
round  sum  at  once,  and  receiving  a  small  annual  return,  choose  to  engage 
to  pay  to  the  office  a  small  sum  annually,  and  the  office  engages  to  pay  a 
round  sum  on  the  death  of  each.  Interest  is  thrown  out  of  account, 
and  the  office  is  not  supposed  to  pay  anything  more  than  the  actual 
sum  it  receives.  Each  individual  of  the  thousand  pays  to  the  office  the 
sum  of  one  pound  yearly,  and  the  office  in  return  agrees  to  pay  50/.  10^. 
to  the  executors  of  every  man  when  he  dies.  A  moment's  consideration 
will  show  that  the  office  is  equally  safe  in  the  transaction,  and  equally 
certain  of  fulfilling  its  engagements  as  in  the  case  of  an  annuity.  One 
man  pays  in  1/.,  and  dies  at  the  end  of  the  year :  the  office  pays  50/.  10^. 
on  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  thus  he  has  been  a  gainer.  Another  man 
pays  into  the  office  11.  annually  for  100  years,  and  upon  the  day  of  his 
death  the  office  pays  50/.  lOs. ;  he  has  thus  been  a  loser.  And  in  the 
same  way  the  other  individuals  are  either  losers  or  gainers ;  but  the 
gains  exactly  correspond  with  the  losses,  and  at  the  end  of  100  years 
the  sum  of  50/.  lOs.  has  been  paid  by  the  office  to  every  man."  Take 
the  converse  of  this,  a  thousand  men  paying  a  round  sum  to  receive  a 
certain  fixed  sum  annually,  and  the  result  would  be  identical.  At  the 
end  of  100  yeara  the  whole  body  of  annnitajite  N^oxjJiiik.  \i^  ^^wi^^^* 
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Theee  posinlates  oompriae  almost  the  whole  theory  of  Life  Ai 
and  Aniiiiities* 

Prior  to  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  when  fire-enginee  were 
introduced,  Charles  L  wrote  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  callinj^  his 
to  the  uew  macliines  "for  sponting^  of  water,**  and  stig*^«tiDg  Uat 
should  be  obtained  for  the  protect icm  of  the  city.     The  cariii 
engiDeB  had  been  eimply  squirts  of  large  eiae^  a  peir  of  which 
eenred  to  tbie  day  in  the  Rolls  Chapel,  Lincoln's-Inn. 

AnkODg  tie  first  Eni^lish  contractors  of  L\f^  Policies  were  thf  Onh 
saders^  who  were  wont  to  insure  their  liTes  against  accident  or  eaptiTity 
in  their  pilgrimages  to  and  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  There  arc  xam 
romantic  stories  which  have  been  handed  dawn  to  us  in  song  or  kgosl 
of  their  release  from  durance  among  the  cruel  Paynims  by  the  Ur 
daugfiters  of  Emirs  and  Agas  ;  but  a  more  prosaic  hue  is  given  to  tht 
picture  if  we  consider  the  heary  penalties  payable  by  ingafranco^brokers 
w!)en  theee  galknt  knights  **  came  to  grief." 

Another  plmf^e  in  Insurance  was  the  Lottery.    It  was  long  the  t*- 
pacious  and  immoral  custom  of  our  govcniments  to  feed  a  depleted 
reyenoe  by  the  encouragement  of  public  gambling ;  and  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment fur  raising  so  many  thousands  of  jiounds  "by  way  of  lotter/*  Bfft 
common  in  the  Statute- Book,     All  classes  of  tlie  community,  from  the 
Prince  of  the  Blood  to  the  qna8i-pau{)er,  anbecribed  to  theae  nalioDil 
raiiee  j  and  the  history  of  the  Lottery  presents  many  most  extmordisary 
initaiiees  of  the  caprices  of  Fortune,    In  it«  businese  aspe<5t  the  Lottery 
offered  a  fine  opportunity  to  the  insuranoe-brokers  to  drive  a  proflUibk 
trade.     Speculators  were  insured  against  drawing  blanks, — or  priiM 
either ;  for  the  brokers  would  either  gire  or  take  odds,  as  "betting 
men"  on  the  turf  do  now.    They  would  also  wager  against  a  ccrtiiiii 
number  being  drawn  before  or  after  a  given  day.     There  were,  at  one 
period,  more  than  four  hundred  offices  in  London  alone  kept  by  pereaufi 
who  made  a  livelihood,  and  sometimes  acquired  fortunes,  by  insurhif; 
against  such  risks.    Late  in  the  last  century,  indeed,  Gambling  Insttr- 
ances  attained  the  proportions  of  a  mania ;  and  we  find  tlie  iasonyiOB- 
brokers  speculating  heavily  in  the  preijosterous  wagers  laid  regaidi 
the  sex  of  the  Chevalier  d*Eon,     Reverting  to  the  more  legitimi 
branches  of  the  science,  we  find  that  when  the  Great  Fire  took  place 
16GC  there  were  no  Fire-Insnnince  Coraimnies,  in  the  strict 
the  term,  in  the  metropolis,     The  deficiency  might  at  the  first  blnsli  he 
considered  exceedingly  fortunate  for  the  finmiciera  ef  the  day,  who 
would  have  had  some  terrific  claims  to  adjust  between  Fudding-kne 
and  Pie-comer ;  yet,  according  to  American  actuaries,  a  serica  of  exten- 
aire  conflagrations  is  rather  beneficial  than  detriment^il  to  the  Pire 
Companies.     For  the  moment  they  are  called  upon  to  disbiuise  krg<c 
BumB  of  money ;  but  numbers  of  people  who  never  dreamt  of  iBsming 
their  property  before  bewm^i  ea^^Tl*:^  ^^^!cX.'^\x«^\?viVvcie6,  and  in  the 
and  br  the  incredee  of  leTeimti,  IV?^  «i^^^  %x^  ^\^  ^«0a«%- 


?garfiM 
gitima^l 
place  ^1 


%e  doctrine  of  averages  k  strictly  »j>pHcjible  to  fires ;  whereag,  bj  strict 
attention  to  bueiness,  and  liberal  treatment  of  its  clients^  an  InBunmce- 
ofioe  can  reckon,  with  respect,  to  it»  premiums,  on  the  moet  gratifying 
Sf  eng^  of  all, — ^a  steady  aogmentation. 

Alter  the  Fire  the  Corporation  of  London  and  the  mercantile  classea 
Wicre  panksstricken.  Deputy  Kewbold  proposed  that  the  City  should 
Bndeftuke  the  bnsiDces  of  Fire  Tnenrance  ;  and  his  advice  was  followed, 
and  the  Corporation  carried  on  their  Assurance  operations  until  a  vmn- 
issued  from  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  the  City  had  to  show 
1  why  it  should  not  discontinue  the  business,-  It  failed  to  prove 
ilseaee  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jud^s,  and  Municipal  Insurance  was 
diseontinued.  Long  prior  to  this,  a  system  of  Fire  Insurance  had  been 
Boggegied  on  the  Continent  to  Count  Anthony  Gnntber  von  Oldenburg, 
magnate^  however,  failed  to  see  his  way  in  tlie  matter.  He  con- 
l  that  insuring  against  Fire  was  equivalent  to  tempting  Providence, 
hy  setting  the  devices  of  men  against  the  decrecB  of  Heaven.  If  Provi- 
denoe,  argued  people  of  the  Count  of  Oldenburg's  way  of  thinking,  or- 
Imed  that  houses,  dties,  hayriekK,  and  merehmdise  should  p^-ri^^Klically 
be  destroyed  by  fire,  why  tliey  must  burn,  and  it  was  mere  folly  and 
impiety  to  oonnleraet  the  evil,  or  to  forefitall  its  probability;  The  same 
irgnineDt  was  osod — and  formed  the  basis,  too,  for  many  eloquent  pul- 
pit diaooaraea — agaiiifit  Tftodnation.  The  small-pox  was  looked  upon 
as  a  vsriety  of  ike  chastaiiiig-rod,  and  many  conscientxiiis  penoiis  con- 
sidered any  attempts  to  prevent  it  or  mitigaie  its  violence  as  wickedly 

A  jear  bdbre  the  Oreat  Fire,  tbere  occiuTed  in  London  ibe  Greai 

and  cnrionsly  enouj^h,  through  these  two  calntnitieK,  the  public 
apelled  to  the  eonsiduratioii  of  the  two  j^nciptil  features  of 
Innnranoe :  that  on  Lives,  and  that  agmimt  Fire«  The  latter  was  brought 
home  to  all  memfa  perceptions  by  the  enormous  ravages  caused  by  the 
conflagration,  whidi  bad  laid  three-fourths  of  the  capital  of  England  in 
aduea;  the  former  was  inwnatiibiy  wiggaatiMi  by  the  continuous  Btudj  of 
the  Bills  of  Mortality  cm  the  part  of  tlKPse  who  had  esc4ipod,  but  who 
were  still  apprebengive  of  the  recurrence  of  the  (ireat  Pestilence, 

Among  those  who  studied  the*e  preeiirRors  of  our  Registrar-ltcnerars 
retitnifl  was  Jobn  Graunt,  Citissen  and  Captain  of  tlie  Trainbands.  This 
gentleman,  an  F.E.B*  by  grace  of  Charles  11^  who  pcsraonally  desired 
the  Koyal  Society  to  admit  him  as  a  fellow,  held  the  opinion  that  these 
Bills  of  Mortality  were  worth  much  more  attention  than  had  hitherto 
been  bestowed  upon  them.  He  conalaieied,  from  weekly  retiims,  a 
Mottality  Table  :  and,  rough  and  ready  aa  vere  bis  cakmlations,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Captain  John  Graunt,  F.R.8.,  laid  m  peUo  the  first 
atone  of  the  institute  of  British  actuaries.  Other  moi^  abstruse  ailcula- 
tors  followed  in  his  wake.  Sir  William  Petty,  the  firieod  of  Christopher 
Wren — tJ\e  son  of  a  Bomney  clothier  and  ancestor  of  the  Marquises  of 
Jjsmsdowue—took  up  the  subject  of  L\fe-T;a\A^«^  BXii,\\VOi^\s^'^'W^^ 
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ratiocinative  science  bc;o;aii  to  peep  out,  like  veins  off  ^  ^  mi 

from  the  rugged  facts  heaped  up  bj  parish-clerks  in  >  of 

i&litj.    Then  Corbvn,  Wayman  Lee,  Thomas  Simjison,  •*  schoolmasi 
and  caster  of  nativities,"  with  many  others,  set  to  work  in  earnest 
the  development  of  mortality-tables,  and  this  gradually  paveil  am 
fenced  the  highway  to  Life  Insurance.    The  fii*8t   manifestation 
practical  results  was  in  annuity  projects.    The  lattery  system,  havi 
been  a  failure,  waB  for  a  tune  suppressed  by  the  govemmeut,  which  wi 
Btriving  to  raise  money  by  contracting  for  annuities;  and  the  eonclusi- 
naturally  followed  that  what  the  government  could  do — not  being 
monopoly — could  likewise  be  effected  by  private  indiridaak.     ludt 
duals  sfieedily  began  to  deal  in  these  investments.    Among  them 
coniipicuouB  Sudby,  who  had  risen  from  the  grade  of  an  attomey^s  cl 
to  be  an  cjttensive  capitalist;  but  his  dealings  were  not  exr- 
the  imputation  of  one-sidedne?s.     It  need  scarcely  be  said  thiv 
to  which  he  was  partial  was  his  own,  for  in  the  then  imperfect  stat* 
knowledge  as  to  life-averages  the  public  had  but  a  very  misty  notion 
the  market-value  of  such  commodities  as  annuities.     The  celebral 
Portuguese  Jew,  who  subsequently  became  Sir  Judah  Mana^seh  Ixsy 
was  also  an  active  speculator  in  annuities,  and  almost  to  within  o 
own  times  private  bankers  and  fmanciera  continued  to  grant  thcj 
An  annuity,  for  example,  to  sustain  the  declining  years  of  James  Rai 
the  historical  painter,  who  decorated  the  rooms  of  the  So<:iety  of 
in  the  Adelphi,  was  purchased  by  the  artist's  friends  from  the  gnmi 
father  of  the  present  Sir  Eobert  Peei     Annuity-granting  has^  in  h 
time,  like  every  other  financial  speculation,  partaken  of  the  nature  of 
a  gaming  transaction.    There  has  been  an  annuity  mania.     Ei 
coffee*honse  between  Change  Alley  and  Temple  Bar  bad  at  one  ti 
its  annuity  project ;  and  as  expectant  annuitants  were  boand,  as  a  n 
to  pay  the  purchase-money  down,  the  business  was,  for  a  time, 
profitable  both  to  honest  and  to  fraudulent  speculators. 

The  hour  and  the  man  destined  to  accomplish  the  real  development 
of  the  theorj^  of  Assurance  were,  however,  fast  approaching.    The  man 
was  Dr.  Price,  a  Unitarian  preacher,  who  is  said  to  have  succeeded  but 
indifferently  in  that  vocation*     Whatever  may  have  been  his  aho] 
comings  in  the  pulpit,  it  is  indubitable  that  he  achieved  very  brillii 
results  as  a  statist*    He  discovered  the  true  value  of  annuitk?e;  fin 
irrevocably  the  data  from  which  calculations  should  issue,  and  dn 
the  mere  guess-work  speculators  from  the  field*    The  exertions  of  H 
Price  effectually  cleared  the  financial  atmosphere.    Insurance 
out  of  the  domain  of  games  of  hazard,  and  several  highly-respeoUil 
Compftuies  were  founded.     The  "  H<ind-in-Hand,"  the  '*  Amicable,"  tl 
**  London  Asfturance,"  the  **HoTal  Exchange^"  with  many  morecorpoT 
tioiiB  now  no  longer  existing^  commenced  operations,  and  laid  the  fou 
dntionB  of  that  tremendoiiR  ftiv«ivtm\  %^i\i'5:\s\ft  ^l\\cb  now  deals  with  Li 
and  Fire, 


but 
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The  majority  of  the  early  Companies  only  did  business  in  London, 
others  confined  their  attentions  to  the  Provinces ;  but  all  carried  on 
their  business  more  as  though  they  were  afraid  of  it  than  as  though 
they  believed  in  its  stability.  The  fact  was,  that  Assurance — even  a 
century  since — was  still  only  half  understood.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  commercial  fame  of  England  had  grown  in  astonishing  ratio  of 
increase.  Material  wealth  had  followed  closely  on  the  heels  of  martial 
victories.  The  ships  of  Britain  were  on  every  sea,  her  commerce  in 
every  clime.  The  loss  of  the  American  colonies  was  compensated  by 
the  acquisition  of  an  immense  empire  in  India.  Obscure  villages  were 
accreting  into  great  towns,  and  towns  into  cities.  Newton-le- Willows 
ceased  to  be  the  commercial  centre  of  Lancashire.  A  poor  little  port 
on  the  Mersey,  half  encompassed  by  marshes,  frequented  by  long-legged 
birds,  which  have  now  become  as  mythical  as  the  Dodo — a  port  which 
had  once  bowed  humbly  to  Bristol,  and  had  even  been  of  smaller  ac- 
count than  Gloucester — sprang  up,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  to 
be  Liverpool.  A  petty  inland  town,  founded  on  the  ruins  of  an  old 
Roman  station — a  town  which  the  Jacobites  were  wont  to  boast  was  so 
inconsiderable  that,  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  it  was  captured  "by  a 
Scots  sergeant  and  a  wench" — suddenly  elbowed  its  way  to  the  front 
rank  among  English  cities,  and  amidst  the  clanking  of  a  thousand 
piston-rods,  and  the  whirring  of  ten  thousand  spindles,  proclaimed  itself 
to  be  Manchester.  It  may  fairly  be  estimated  that  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  accession  and  the  death  of  George  III.,  the  property,  the 
"stock,"  the  "plant"  of  the  British  empire  was,  at  least,  increased  four- 
fold. The  development  in  Insurance  business  naturally  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  property  requiring  to  be  insured. 

The  mention  of  Liverpool  obviously  suggests  the  name  of  the  almost 
unprecedentedly  successful  enterprise  whose  history  is  so  intimately  bound 
up  with  that  of  the  maritime  capital  of  Lancashire.  Everything  con- 
nected with  the  modem  development  of  Liverpool  has  been  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  and  the  Liverpool  and  London  Fire  and  Life  Assurance 
Company  has,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  often  been  likened  to  a  giant ; 
but  it  is  but  fair  to  observe  that,  if  the  simile  holds  good,  the  Liver- 
pool AND  London  does  not  imitate  the  monsters  of  nursery  legends 
by  eating  up  all  the  other  giants,  but  is  the  rather  anxious  to  show 
them  how  to  live,  and  to  find  room  and  scope  in  the  world. 

The  year  1836  gave  birth  to  this  now  famous  undertaking ;  and 
fortunately  for  those  who  have  subsequently  become  affiliated  to  it,  the 
earliest  destinies  of  the  Liverpool  and  London  were  swayed  by  a 
gentleman  of  rare  powers  of  mind,  of  singular  concentration  of  purpose, 
and  of  almost  gigantic  energy.  This  gentleman  awoke  betimes  to  the 
conviction  that  the  birthplace  of  the  financial  colossus  given  over  to  his 
keeping  was — notwithstanding  its  relative  splendour  and  local  import- 
ance—only a  city  inhabited  by  a  few  hundred  thousand  persons.  The 
whole  island  in  fact  could  not  boast  of  more  than  twenty  millions  ;  but 
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there  remained  the  World,  and  tbat  World  he  w«s  determmed  abonid 
be  die  vant^?6-fn*ouiid  of  his  jouDg  giant.  The  scheme  of  the  LrvBR* 
rooi^  now  Liverkjol  axd  LoxtMjx  akt  Globe  Fike  aitd  Life  At^sm- 
ANCE  CoitPAXY,  was  hencefofth  to  be  addressed  to  hnodrcds  of  nuUiona 
of  people,  and  to  owners  of  thotiaandg  of  millions  worth  of  the  gwdi, 
the  oommodities,  and  the  tenements  ofmaokiiid;  and  it  has  be^br 
the  aedalons  keeping  in  mind  of  tlie  unirers&l  baeis  on  which  ita  traafi* 
actions  are  planned,  tliat  the  Liverpool  and  IjOndox  has  contiimed  ta 
prosjier  and  to  increage,  year  hy  year,  in  astonishing  progreaaioQ.  To 
the  rare  qaaliti^  then,  of  a  Mani^ing  Directcir  whom  no  obaladei 
coold  detcar,  no  difficnlties  daunt — who,  taking  the  LiTcrpool  Office  aa 
a  tnideDB,  aoocessively  surrounded  it  with  wider  and  wider  coooailric 
circles — who  began  to  dot  the  Map  of  the  World,  as  the  Jeanit  a&W  in 
the  Wandering  Jew  dotted  his  globe  with  red  erossew,  first  with  in- 
dices few  and  far  Ijetween,  but  gradually  till  the  dota  formad  thiclc 
clusters,  marking  the  locality  of  district  boards  and  ageneiea— *tc  tka 
nnparalleled  foresight,  sagacity,  and  vigour  of  action  of  thia  goilenuai, 
the  sarpriaing  development  of  the  Liverpool  asu  Lonbon  CoMPAStt 
which  now  proudly  supplants  its  name  with  that  of  the  Gum&,  mvtk 
be  held  to  be  mainly  due.  Few  wiO  quarrel  witli  ita  style  and  titit 
lbs  birthplaoe  waa  LiveriXK)].  As  it  grew  in  fame  and  iveatthf  it  ad* 
vaneed  its  operations  to  London,  and  its  ramificatioos  now  cximd  Ofier 
the  entire  globe. 

The  loading  features  of  this  vast  and  importani  undertaking  maj 
be  summed  up  in  the  following  brief  statement  of  beta.  Tire  LiVBR- 
POOL  AND  London  and  Olc^be  iNSURAycE  Cohpasy  (of  which  Uw 
first  fonnation  dates  so  far  back  as  183G,  and  wluoh  is  epedaily  em- 
powered by  Act  of  Parliament)  is  strictly  a  Proprietary  iBatitntion; 
and  by  its  o()erations,  of  whaiaoever  naiare  they  may  be,  no  Insurer 
against  Fire,  no  holder  of  a  Policy  an  the  life  of  himself  or  of  another 
peraim  (albeit  his  so  holding  it  eotitlefi  him  to  participation  in  tlii 
periodical  bonuses),  no  purchaser  or  recipieat  of  one  of  iU  annuitiei* 
is  invoh'ed  in  the  ftlightest  liability  or  responsability  ordinarily  aeon- 
ing  to  paiinership.  The  colossal  capital  of  the  Company  is  the  naoBt 
forcible  guarantee  for  its  stability.  This  capital  amonnta  to  Two 
Millions  Sterling,  issued  and  issmible  as  stock  not  liable  to  farthor 
calls  by  the  Company  or  the  Directors  thereof.  Of  this  capital  tbe 
amount  paid  up  is  Three  Hundred  and  Ninety  Thousand  Poands;  bttti 
in  order  to  form  an  adequate  eetimate  of  the  wealth  and  reaowoea  of 
the  enterprise,  it  must  be  taken  into  acooant  tbat  the  nominal  oaipiial 
is  both  morally  and  materially  augmented  by  the  unlimited  linliUity 
of  the  Proprietorap  and  by  the  immense  reaonrces  laid  up  to  provide 
against  all  possible  eonttngencieB.  The  chief  ^o^wi^^  advaotigea  offcfed 
by  the  Comi)any  are  tbeee: — Entire  safety  to  the  loanrer  ttoioglt 
MbseDce  of  liahUity  and  Y»a^riTkerfe\i\\i  te^^i^%\HUiv%  «ecnrHy  of  tenim 
and  oetUmij  oi  potection  tHro\i'»\\  wi.  VT^vsw&it^^  ^srax^is^  ^%^mr:^^ 
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^tuid  of  large  unaEmt;  anirerpality  of  scope  and  compreheuBiven^a 
opemtJon  through  the  appointment  of  resident  Boards  in  rarioo* 
€sercisii)g  the  faUe^t  control  over  the  bnsiDecs  in  their  re- 
lative districts^  thus  eecnriDg  t^  the  inhabitants  thereof  all  the  ad- 
Tantmges  of  a  pnrely  local  nndertaking  based  on  the  resources  of  a 
Ia?ie^,  powerful,  and  flourishing  enterpriee  established  in  the  political   ■ 
and  eommerclal  capitals  of  the  British  Empire.     That  a  Company  bo  1 
fonnded,  so  fenced  about  with  safegaards  and  precautions,  and  so  wisely 
^and  equitably  organised,  should  have  attracted,  in  a  marked  degree, 
tie  attention  of  the  public,  and  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  among 
*tbe  first  Insurance  Companies  in  the  world,  is  bnt  natural ;  and  the 
absence  of  all  undue  forcing  of  its  claims  i4)  support  (through  a  wish 
to  achieve  sudden  notoriety  or  factitious  greatness)  which  has  marked 
ita  history  has  tended  to  promote  the  quiet  confidence  and  to  inspire 
the  implicit  sense  now  nnirersally  felt  in  its  management.    An  ex- 
ooedingly  acoeptaUe  ezpremon  of  trust  and  confidence  is  found  in 
^e  almost  nnprecedented  measure  of  public  support  enjoyed  by  the 
[>L  AND  London  and  Globe  Instoance  Company,  and  the 
^wn  by  the  community  at  large  to  arail  themselves  of  i 
facQitice  placed  by  the  Company  within  its  reach.    It  would  be  in-  ^ 
lioiia  to  **nam€  names"  ^ — save  that  perhaps  of  the  indefatigable 
[ana^ng  Director  in  Liverp^ool,  Mr,  Swinton  Boult — or  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Proprietary  Boards  both  in 
England  and  aJbi^Mid  might  form  a  very  lilfro  d'oro  eloquent  of  wealth, 
position,  and  influence :  it  may  gollice,  however,  to  mention  that  there 
are  Boards  in  Liverpool,  in  London,  in  Manchester,  in  Leeds,  in  Shef- 
field, and  Nottingham  ;  in  Glasgow  (for  Scotland  generally) ;  in  Bristol  j 
(for  the  West  of  England  and  South  Walee)  \  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne  \ 
(for  our  Australian  colonies);  in  Montreal  (for  Canada);  and  in  Now 
^Tork  (for  the  United  States).     In  addition  to  these,  the  ramifications 
'  the  Coviptny's  operations  are  still  further  extended  by  a  numerous 
fid  jadiciousJy-sdotted  system  of  foreign  agencies,  ranging  from  Berlin 
^io  Bordeaux,  from  Hamburg  to  Ifavre,  from  Bombay  to  Batavin,  from 
Yokohama  to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  Madras  to  Manilla,  from  Barbadoes 
St.  John*8,  New  Brtmswick,  and  from  Cape  Town  to  Ceylon.    There 
re  also  agencies  in  Oporto,  Gottenbarg,  Calcutta,  Foo  Chow,  Hong 
Long,  Shanghai,  Singapore,  Alexandria,  Port  Elizabeth,  Halifax,  Nova 
iia ;  in  St*  John^s,  Newfoundland ;  in  Biiliia  and  Demerara ;  at 

[],  Jamaica;  at  Pernambuco,  Trinidad,  and  Valparaiso. 
From  the  jm^sivr  advantages  oflered  by  the  Liverpool  k^d  Lon- 
c»K  AND  Globe  Insurance  Cojipaky  the  transition  is  ea«y  to  its 
e/y-beoeficial  featni-es,  and  a  succinct  sketch  may  now  expediently 
*t>e  giTen  of  its  resources  and  business.     In  addition  to  the  unlimited 
liability  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  proiyrietors,  the  Company  possesses 

Eore  than  Three  Millions  and  a  Quarter  Sterling  of  Invested  Funds, 
nsisting  of  paid-up  Capital,  lleaetTe  Fimd,  \Ale,-\mxit^^iKfc,  "^'sskt^s^^ 
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and  undivided  profitg.  The  Rerenue  of  tbe  Company  is  close  npon 
One  Million  and  a  Half  Sterling  per  annum,  and  in  this  p^antic  in- 
come are  included  only  the  Fire-premidms,  the  Li(\  fiis,  and 
the  interest  on  the  investments.  So  much  for  Uie  i  of  the 
Company.  With  regard  to  its  business  the  objects  pursued  are ;  First, 
Insurance  against  loss  by  fire  of  property  of  every  description,  botii 
at  home  and  abroad.  Thus  a  bank  in  Lombard-street^,  a  warelionse 
in  Manchester,  a  dock  in  liverpool,  a  dwelling-Louse  in  Belgrnvia, 
a  grain-store  in  Chicago,  a  timber-yard  at  Quebec,  a  rope-walk  at 
Dantzic,  a  theatre  at  Milan,  a  palace  at  Venice,  a  eherry  hod^a  at 
Cadiz,  a  leather-factory  at  Moscow,  a  **  boiling-down*'  establigbin<mt 
at  Sydney,  a  fortress  at  Ehrenbreitstein,  or  a  porcelain  tower  at  Nan- 
kin, can  all  be  duly  and  safely  insured  against  elemental  damage. 
Next,  the  Company  effects  insurances  on  lives  in  all  their  different 
branches,  including  the  endowment  of  Children  and  of  Adalta,  and 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  annuities,  reversions,  and  contingent  intereata. 
Tbe  progress  of  the  Company  in  these  departments  of  its  operations 
may  be  faii'Iy  tested  by  a  comparison  between  the  business  done  in 
1836  and  that  transacted  thirty  years  afterwards.  In  183C  tbe  Fire- 
premiums  amounted  to  9,970/.  and  the  Life-premiums  to  881^  la 
18Gfi  the  sum  paid  in  Fire-premiums  was  818»055t»  while  that  dis- 
bursed on  Life-policies  was  254,o!}7/.  There  was  a  vast  increase  in 
the  Firc-prcmioms  between  1851  and  l*S5tJ ;  and  this  is  ejtplained 
by  the  fact  that  the  Company,  having  become  in  the  first-named  year 
firmly  established  at  home,  then  commenced  its  foreign  business.  The 
Directors,  however,  with  commendable  wisdom,  did  not  seek  to  esta- 
blish a  foreign  connection  until  by  success  at  home  it  had  proved 
itself  worthy  of  confidence  abroad.  Chi  va  puiuo^  says  the  Italian 
proverb,  ra  smw;  <?  chi  va  mm  va  hntam. 

Few  arguments  can  be  proven  nowadays  without  frequent  refer- 
ences to  figures;  but  were  any  aiKilogy  needed  for  still  further  plung- 
ing into  statistics,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Life  Assurance 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  arithmetic,  and  if  it  be  not  **  according  to 
Cocker,"  acts  on  a  very  flimsy  basis  indeed.     The  reader  therefore 
will  not  think  me  tedious  if  I  again  call  his  attention  to  ponndSj 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  mention  that  the  amount  paid  by  tbe  LrvEE- 
POOL,  LoNDo^%  AND  Grx>BE  Company  in  the  course  of  thirty  jeais, 
MBud  in  satisfaction  of  claims  under  |-»olicies,  exceeds  Six  Millions  Ster- 
Qg.    The  stupendous  sum  expended  in  satisfaction  of  such  demands 
is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  practice  of  the  Directors  in  deahng 
with  their  claimants;  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  surprisingly 
tjapid  growth  of  the  Company's  business  throughout  the  world,  is  much 
ifnore  demonstrative  of  the  spirit  in  which  losses  are  adjusi    '    '     i  any 
'artfully-selected  find  osten tat iously-paraded  examples  of  a^-  ber- 

aliij,  tbe  real  extent  of  w\\\c\i  cBiiaiol  \>e  kvici^vv  ^v\.\\ciut  a  searcliing  in- 
restigation  of  the  subsidiary  ?acta  eciUu^i^ll^^^\^^^^^B^^a^^^^^^x^^ 
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In  the  Fire  Department  the  inquirer  will  find  that  the  premiums 
are  not  extravagantly  high.  Indeed,  the  Directors  have  never  advo- 
cated high  rates,  except  to  meet  some  temporary  emergency  bearing 
upon  a  particular  manufacture  or  locality ;  and  a  desire  is  consistently 
shown  to  make  even  these  subservient  and  ancillary  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  risk  on  which  they  are  concentrated; — to  the  mutual 
advantage,  it  logically  follows,  both  of  the  Company  and  of  the  In- 
surer. There  are  First-class  or  common  Insurances  issued,  with  certain 
exceptions,  at  one-and-sixpence  per  cent,  including  all  kinds  of  build- 
ings of  which  the  walls  are  of  brick  or  stone,  which  are  covered  with 
slate  or  metal,  and  in  which  no  trade  is  carried  on.  Next  come  the 
Second-class  or  simply  hazardous  Insurances,  which  are  concluded 
(again  subject  to  certain  exceptions)  at  two-and-sixpence  per  cent, 
and  which  comprise  brick  and  timber,  or  timber,  or  plaster  buildings 
wherein  trades  not  hazardous  are  carried  on,  and  merchandise  not 
hazardous  is  deposited.  Last  come  the  Third-class  or  doubly-hazard- 
ous Insurances,  effected  (with  exceptions)  at  four-a^-sixpence  per 
cent  on  glass,  china,  and  earthenware,  hazardous  trades,  and  hazardous 
goods.  It  must  be  obvious  that  there  must  be  "Peace  Risks"  as 
well  as  "  War  Risks;"  and  as  Marine  Insurers  demand  additional  pre- 
miums on  merchantmen  when  privateers  are  scouring  the  seas,  or  pirates 
infesting  distant  archipelagos,  he  who  insures  against  Fire  must  expect 
to  pay  more  if  he  carries  on  a  hazardous  trade  in  ar  dangerously-con- 
structed house,  in  which,  perhaps,  may  be  stored  specially-destructible 
commodities.  Household  Furniture  is  also  insured  by  Uie  Company ; 
but  in  view  of  the  trouble  and  difficulty  experienced  in  classifying 
and  valuing  those  goods  and  chattels  which,  when  separately  insured, 
are  charged  a  higher  rate  than  such  as  come  under  the  "  First-class," 
policies  are  issued  upon  the  whole  of  the  effects  in  a  dwelling-house, 
without  separate  valuations,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  two  shillings  per 
cent. 

There  are  Fourth-class  or  special  Insurances,  comprising  those 
risks  which  can  only  be  insured  by  special  agreement.  Jewels,  for 
instance,  medals  and  other  curiosities,  clocks  and  watches,  come  under 
this  head.  Pictures,  prints,  drawings,  and  statuary  of  unusual  value, 
are  all  special  things  which  must  be  specially  insured.  Extra-hazard- 
ous risks  are  also  created  by  reason  of  a  particular  trade,  the  nature 
of  goods,  the  narrowness  of  a  place,  the  dangerous  condition  of  neigh- 
bouring buildings,  or  the  use  of  any  kilu,  furnace,  still,  steam-engine, 
stove,  or  oven  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  In  all  cases,  however 
— even  to  the  most  perilous — the  premiums  are  kept  as  low  as  is 
consistent  with  the  security  of  the  Company;  and  in  every  district 
there  are  efficient  surveyors  to  give  every  facility  for  the  accurate 
description  of  property.  Policies  can  likewise  be  effected  on  farming- 
stock,  free  from  the  duty  imposed  on  the  insurance  in  Great  Britain 
of  all  other  property,  except  public  hospitals  and  workmen's  tools; 
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and  the  scale  of  premiums  for  Llie  insurance  of  siieli  farming-atock 

coiTesiK)ocl8  with  that  fixed  by  the  majority  of  established  offices.  The 
ouly  divi&ion  reqaiied  by  the  Liteufuol  a^d  London  b  between 
liTe  stock}  dead  Btock,  and  growmg  erop^.  The  Com}Nmy  make  good 
the  lose  wlien  animals  are  killed  by  Ughtning,  or  other  property  is 
couBumed  by  fire  thereby.  All  these  varieties  of  Fire  Insurance  can 
be  effected  on  property  in  the  Colonics  and  on  the  Continent  at  pre- 
miums analogous  to  those  required  by  other  compaiues  doing  similar 
busincBB  abroad  ;  but  they  are  too  various  and  depend  too  much  upon 
special  and  local  circumstances  to  be  set  forth  here,* 

Oar  attention  is  now  demanded  by  the  Life  Department  of  the 
LiYEHPOOL  AND  LoNBON  Ajiv  Glob£  COMPANY,  iJid  an  endeaTouT  wQl 
be  made  to  place  before  the  reader,  in  as  succinct  a  manner  as  ia  wtt' 
sisient  with  eomprehensivenesB,  the  principal  advantages  offered  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  effecting  Life  Policies-  Engagements  which 
are  to  last  a  lifetime— to  provide  for  survivors,  to  supply  means  for  car- 
rying on  a  btAiness,  if,  by  the  death  of  a  partner,  capital  should  \k 
withdrawn,  to  secure  funds  for  the  payment  of  mortgages  at  a  fixed 
period  or  sooner,  if  death  should  intervene — ought  obvioufilj  to  be  con- 
tracted only  with  Companies  of  whose  sntliciency  and  permanence  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  extensive  funds  of  the  LiVKKiW>L 
AND  London  and  Globe  Company,  and  its  steady  growth,  indicate  it 
BA  among  the  most  eligible  of  Life-offices  with  which  such  bufiinesB 
can  be  safely  transacted  ;  while  the  principle  of  ceriauify  introdoeed 
into  its  system  of  Bonus  Policies  naturally  attracts  those  who  wish  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  oontingcneies  without  being  dependent  on 
the  results  of  valuations  and  assessments  which  they  do  not  understand, 
or  in  which  they  do  not  care  to  be  involved.  That  one  man  shoold 
have  the  entire  amount  of  the  premiums  ho  has  paid  returned  to  his 
representatives  in  the  shape  of  Bonuses,  die  when  he  may,  and  another 
receive  less  than  a  third  of  ^iis  outlay,  although  his  policy  be  as  old,  is 
not  calculated  to  relieve  i->erplexity,  or  to  induce  confidence  that  "  the 
promises  of  to-day  will  be  borac  out  on  the  morrow,"  or  that  such 
promises  may  not  culminate  in  bitter  disappointment  when  the  next 
Bonus  is  declared*  These  apprehensions,  however,  are  at  once  and 
definitively  removed  by  the  system  of  Fixed  Bonuses  peculiar  to  tlw 
LivEEPOOL  AND  LONDON  AND  Globe  COMPANY — Bouuses  which  aw 
sanctioned  by  high  authority,  iind  have  been  adopted  in  their  entirety 
by  no  other  Company.    Under  this  system  there  is  no  uncertainty  as 
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"*  A  few  words  maj  be  here  said  re8p<M9tiiig  ihn  Ooverameni  Doty  on  In* 
auffmces.  The  amount  of  the  duty  coUected  by  a  Company  increoaea  xwoeBtartif 
with  the  developmtint  of  iLs  op<."riitiutis.  But  it  yields  no  protit,  and  ia  very  cuoi- 
munly  collecled  when  the  corru'??poiitling  j>n!mium  h  i*aid  over  to  aoother  offii"**. 
The  duty  colk-eted  in  Etisrland  and  Ireland,  paid  over  by  the  LoNDOX  Aim  LfVKS^ 
POOL  ^ND  Globb  m  16(16,  was  \H,0'JdL    The  entire  premiums,  aa  sUted  abovct 
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to  what  is  {N'omised ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  disappointment  as  to 
what  may  be  realised :  while  the  Bonus  being  fixed,  and  not  contingent 
on  the  fluctuations  of  profits,  the  Assured  are  fireed  under  any  circum- 
stances from  liability  as  participators  in  the  profits  of  the  concern.  If 
it  be  true  that  a  leading  object  aimed  at  by  Insurance  Companies  is  to 
render  that  certain  which,  without  their  agency,  would  be  at  the  best 
doubtfal,  that  Company  would  seem  to  fulfil  most  adequately  such  a 
purpose  of  its  existence  which  places  all  the  inducements  it  offers  to  the 
world  on  the  clear  basis  of  distinct  guarantee.  The  first  Bonus  granted 
by  this  Company  accrues  to  each  Policy  after  Five  Annual  Payments 
of  Premiums  haye  been  made ;  a  further  Bonus  is  conceded  after  the 
payment  of  ten  annual  premiums,  and  the  amount  then  increases  an- 
nually, and  at  each  succeeding  period  of  ten  years  there  is  a  further 
and  large  augmentation.  For  example,  a  policy  for  1000/.  on  the  life  of 
a  person  aged  forty  years,  and  on  which  the  annual  premium  amounts 
to  32/.  14^.  2d.,  will,  after  five  annual  payments  of  premium,  repre- 
sent 1040/.  lis.  2d.  After  ten  years*  payments  it  will  represent 
1101/.  165.  id. ;  every  year  thereafter  the  policy  will  be  increased 
by  10/.  3^.  4d.  At  the  expiration  of  thirty  years  the  sum  payable  at 
death  would  be  raised  to  1610/.,  and  so  on,  with  an  annual  increase 
until,  when  forty  annual  payments  had  been  made,  the  policy  would 
attain  its  full  value  of  2000/.  Let  us  suppose  that  Lord  Brougham 
had  insured  his  life  at  the  age  of  forty  for  forty  thousand  pounds; 
eight  years  ago  his  heirs  would  have  become  entitled  to  receive  eighty 
thousand  pounds  at  his  death,  whenever  that  event  might  have  happened. 

The  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Company  so  order  the 
issue  of  their  Policies  that  the  premiums  can  be  paid  either  in  one  sum 
or  in  a  limited  number  of  payments,  and  on  what  is  termed  the  "  half- 
premium  system,"  which  allows  one  moiety  of  the  premium  to  a  term 
of  seven  years  as  a  debt  ag^nst  the  policy.  Policies  may  also  be  sur- 
rendered, and  the  Directors,  although  not  anxious  to  encourage  the 
practice,  are  yet  prepared  to  treat  on  liberal  terms  with  those  who  de- 
sire to  give  up  their  insurances.  It  is  likewise  very  important  to  notice 
that  all  Policies  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  persons  on  their  own 
lives  or  on  the  lives  of  others  become,  after  the  expiration  of  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  same,  absolutely  Indisputable,  except  on  the 
ground  of  fraud  or  unwarranted  change  of  climate.  In  this  travelling 
age,  however,  the  Directors  recognise  the  impossibility  of  keeping  all 
their  clients  at  home,  and  whole-world  leave  is  granted  on  the  issue  of 
the  policy,  provided  the  assured  make  a  declaration  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  intend  to  travel,  and  pay  a  premium  of  five  shillings  per 
cent  annually  during  the  continuance  of  the  license.  Finally,  claims 
under  Policies  are  paid  in  thirty  days  after  the  claim  itself  has  been 
admitted,  being  the  same  time  as  is  allowed  for  the  payment  of  renewal 
premiums. 

The  Liverpool  and  London  and  Qlobe  Company  also  grant  An- 
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nnities,  and  it  is  probable  that  iliey  effect  a  larger  number  of  sue 
contracts  than  any  other  Joint-Stock  Company,    The  rates  are  liberali 
and  the  mode  of  transacting  the  business  ia  dcToid  of  nniiece 
tronble  or  formality.     Endowments  for  children  on  attaining  a  certaiii^ 
age,  or  for  i)ersons  in  adyanced  years,  may  also  be  acquired ;  and  the 
sale  and  purcliase  of  Reversions  and  Contingent  Interests  alao  forms  a 
portion  of  the  buBiness  of  the  Company. 

I  am  aware  that  the  details  which  I  have  ventured  to  gnbmit  to  th 
reader's  notice  may  not  be  held,  at  the  ttrst  bliish,  to  be  quite  so  int 
eating  as  the  contents  of  a  story  from  the  Arabian  Ni^ht^'  Enitrimn 
menfs^  or  the  last  sensation  novel.  Nor  is  the  perusal  of  a  will 
Doctors*  Commons  worth  the  shilling  it  costs  v^hen  the  testator  has  no 
left  yon  anything.  Nor  is  your  banker's  book  very  good  reading  whe 
you  have  overdrawn  your  account.  But  circnmstances  alter  cases, 
man  will  study  the  most  complicated  Act  of  Parliament  erer  dram 
and  with  the  most  absorbed  attention,  if  it  contains  a  clause  for  pulling 
his  house  down.  Trust-deeds  are  not  ordinarily  reckoned  as  amoB 
the  most  amusing  order  of  literature ;  bnt  the  Shandys'  Ma 
Settlement  was,  doubtless,  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  Mr 
Shandy.  Thup,  then,  when  a  man  or  woman  comes,  as  all  should  come 
at  some  period  or  another  of  their  lives, — 

*'  "Wlioe'er  thou  art,  thy  ma»ter  see, 
Who  IP,  or  was,  or  is  iv  be," — 

to  ask  himself  or  herself  the  imperial  question,  "Shall  I  insure  mj 
life  ?  To  what  amount,  and  in  what  office?"  the  dullest  and  dnearie 
statement  of  facts  will  present  more  interest  than  the  most  brillia 
essay  or  the  most  thrilling  romance.    If,  in  the  pursuance  of  his  taski]] 
the   writer  has  so  succeeded  in  marshalling  his  facts  that  they  have 
come  clearly,  in  natural  sequence,  and  divested  of  needless  digressions 
and  reflections,  to  the  comp>rehen6ion  of  his  readers,  he  will  have  been 
very  amply  repaid  indeed  for  his  labours. 

Mutf  2Ci7t,  1S08. 
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